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DXPABTMXNT  OF  THB  INTBBIOB, 

Bureau  of  Eduoation, 
WoihinffUm^  D.  C,  Jmmtary  20, 1887. 

The  Honorable  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  2>.  0. ; 

Sib  :  The  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  deserves 
organized  inquiry  and  national  attention.  The  origin,  development, 
academic  statas,  and  practical  nsefalness  of  many  of  onr  older  and  bet- 
ter institntions  of  learning  are  scarcely  known  beyond  their  own  scho- 
lastic environment.  Documentary  and  manuscript  material  for  such 
educational  history  and  statistics  is  abundant,  although  often  widely 
scattered,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  bibliography  ap- 
pended to  the  present  sketch. 

The  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary,  founded  in  1693  by  royal  grant, 
and  long  supi>orted  by  popular  legislation  in  Virginia,  has  been  suffered 
to  decline  almost  to  ruin  since  the  civil  war,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  its  proi)erty.  The  oldest  college  in  the  South,  in  fMt  the  oldest 
in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  left 
to  decay,  while  the  latter  institution,  with  which  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege used  to  share  the  annual  income  of  the  bequest  by  Robert  Boyle, 
the  English  philosopher,  has  lately  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary 
amid  general  rejoicing,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  rep- 
resentatives of  American  and  European  universities  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion.  The  old  college  at  Williamsburg,  which  gave  Washington  his 
first  degree  as  civil  engineer  and  to  which  he  gave  his  last  public  service 
as  chancellor,  the  college  which  trained  in  law  and  politics  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Governor  Randolph,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Virginia  statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  and  formative  periods  in  our 
Federal  history,  has  not  now  a  single  student  Its  classic  halls  are  closed 
and  deserted.  From  a  once  flourishing  faculty,  which  early  and  ably 
represented  both  history  and  political  science  with  other  liberal  arts, 
only  the  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
now  remains.    At  the  opening  of  every  academic  year,  in  October, 
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l)octor  Ewell  causes  the  chapel  bell  to  be  rung,  reminding  Williamsburg 
that  the  ancient  college  still  lives.  To  friends  of  the  higher  education 
in  all  of  our  States  this  fact  will  echo  as  a  note  of  warning  against  public 
neglect  and  legislative  indifference  toward  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  present  monograph  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  his  more 
extended  inquiry  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  respecting  the  study 
*of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

This  special  inquiry  is,  however,  not  designed  to  be  a  special  i>lea 
ioT  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  whose  claim  for  reimbursement  for 
damages  suffered  at  the  hands  of  undisciplined  and  straggling  soldiers 
has  more  than  once  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  more  than  once 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  sus- 
tained by  the  opinions  of  lawyers  and  Federal  officers.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  present  investigation  have  been  to  discover  the  historical 
beginnings  of  the  higher  education  at  the  South;  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  William  and  Mary  College;  to  show  its  influence 
upon  Virginia  statesmen  and  the  Southern  States,  its  relation  to  the 
university  ideas  of  Jefferson  and  Washington,  and  its  significance  to 
the  whole  country;  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  William 
and  Mary  College;  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  necessity  of  popular  support  for  the  higher  education. 

The  most  practical  of  all  results,  from  this  historical  study  of  William 
and  Mary  College  is  the  suggestion  of  a  x)ossible  revival  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country  of  the  original  Virginia  idea 
of  political  education,  which  made  Williamsburg  a  school  of  states- 
men who  were  fitted  in  the  college-capital  to  prepare  the  so-called 
"Virginia  plan,"  from  which  our  present  Constitution  grew.  It  is  the 
idea  of  intimate  organic  connection  between  Education  and  Govern- 
ment in  a  municipal  environment. 

The  promotion  of  political  education  by  connection  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  people,  and  on  the  other  with  the  administration  of  State  and 
Nation,  is  an  idea  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  centennial  year  of  our 
Constitution,  which  was  founded  upon  political  wisdom  and  Federal 
democracy.  In  December,  1886,  it  was  proposed,  at  a  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  delegates  from  the  various  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  to  create  a  suitable  memorial  commemorative  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Doctor  Adams  suggests  a  civil  academy  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  practical  training  of  representative  college  graduates 
appointed  to  government  fellowships  for  two  years  from  Congressional 
districts.  He  would  combine,  at  the  national  capital,  the  West  Point 
idea  and  the  Williamsburg  idea  for  the  highest  political  education, 
and  apply  the  results  to  the  general  improvement  of  civic  life  through- 
out the  country.    This  eminent  scholar  writes  with  the  freedom  of  one 
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who  anderstands  as  well  as  loves  his  subject,  and  his  article  will  com- 
mend  itself  to  the  hearty  approval  of  all  interested  in  AmericaH  learn- 
ing, in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  faithful  record  of  the  first 
steps  in  American  education. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  recommend  the  publication  of  the  paper  as 
a  Circular  of  Information.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  E.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner. 
Approved. 

L.  Q.  G.  LAMAB, 

Secretary. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


FIBST  ENDOWMENT  OF  AN  AMEBIOAN  COLLEGE. 

In  1619— ^ne  year  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  the  land  named 
New  England  by  Captain  John  Smith — Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  president  of 
the  Yl!!fg"'ft  OftP*T^"y  ^"  Aid  .EPglgodj  moved  the  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acresof  land  for  the  estaMishment  of  a  university  at  Henrico.  The  pro- 
posed grant,  which  was  duly  made,  included  one  thousand  acres  for  an 
Indian  college;  the  remainder  was  to  be  ^'  the  foundation  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  for  the  English."  The  very  same  year  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  raised  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  the  encouragement  of  Indian  education.  Thus,  by  the  com- 
Inned  authority  of  church  and  state,  was  anticipated  by  more  than  two 
csntoriea  the  endowment  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  represented  by 
the  Hampton  School  and  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  was  not  from  lack  of  generosity  or  good- will  toward  the  cause  of 
higher  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  that  these,  the 
earliest  of  all  American  endowments,  bore  no  immediate  fruit  beyond 
the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  1621,  for  a  prepar- 
atory or  collegiate  school  at  Charles  City,  and  the  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer  to  improve 
the  same.  The  Virginia  Company  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  with  re- 
gard to  its  educational  project.  Tenants  were  sent  over  to  occupy  the 
university  lands,  and  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Chamber,  came  over  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  university 
itselfl  This  first  beginning  of  philanthropy  toward  the  Indians  and  of 
educational  foundations  for  the  English  in  America  was  suspended  by 
reason  of  the  Indian  massacre,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  when  Mr.  Thorpe 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  settlers,  including  tenants  of  the  univer- 
sity, were  cut  off  by  an  insurrection  of  savages. 

AGADEMIA  YIBGINIENSIS  ET  OXONIBNSIS. 

It  was  only  two  years  after  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  the  idea  of 
a  university  in  Virginia  was  revived.  Experience  with  treacherous  In- 
dians suggested  that  the  institution  should  be  erected  upon  a  secluded, 
sheltered  site— an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  Eiver.    The  curious  trav- 
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«ller,  glancing  at  that  charming  river  view  to  the  northwest  as  he  crosses 
to  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  may  see  this  island- 
retreat  in  the  foregroand,  serving  now  to  sapport  the  piers  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  bridge.  The  island  was  actaally  granted  in  1624  for 
the  "  Fonndinge  and  maintenance  of  a  university,  and  such  schools  in 
Virginia  as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be  called  Academia  Vir- 
^iniensis  et  OxoniensisJ^^  Sach  a  refuge  for  learning  in  Virginia  reminds 
the  student  of  that  river-encircled  monastery,  called  Lindisfarne,  among 
the  savage  Northumbrians.  If  one  should  continue  his  journey  to 
Charlottesville,  and  to  the  present  University  of  Virginia,  he  would  be 
again  reminded  of  the  old  monastic  system  of  seclusion  and  protection 
from  the  dangers  of  the  world.  It  wa^,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  irony  of 
fate  which  led  the  free-thinking  Jefferson  to  imitate  the  ground-plan  of 
the  monastic  schools  of  Europe,  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  real 
university  education  in  Virginia  and  America. 

The  project  for  a  university  called  Ai^xdemia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoni- 
ensis,  upon  that  island  refuge  in  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  failed  like  the 
original  project  for  a  university  at  Henrico.  The  plan  was  broken  off 
by  the  death  of  its  chief  advocate  and  promoter,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer. 
But  the  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  not  lost;  it  slumbered  on 
during  the  next  generation,  which  was  too  busy  repairing  its  material 
losses,  and  in  strengthening  its  colonial  position,  to  think  of  the  higher 
education. 

THE  VIRGINIANS  VOTE  FOR  THE  HIOHXR  EDUCATION. 

In  1660,  the  colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia  took  into  their  own  hands 
the  project  of  founding  educational  institutions  within  their  borders. 
The  motive  of  the  Virginians  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  great 
and  general  Court  of  Massachusetts,  when  it  established  Harvard  Cor- 
lege,  and  grammar  schools  to  fit  youth  "  for  ye  university.''  The  Vir- 
ginians voted  "  that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth, 
supply  of  the  ministry,  and  promotion  of  piety,  there  be  land  taken 
upon  purchases  for  a  Golledge  and  free  schoole,  and  that  there  be,  with 
as  much  si)eede  as  may  be  convenient,  houseing  erected  thereon  for 
entertainment  of  students  and  schollers.''*  It  was  also  voted  in  1660  that 
the  various  commissioners  of  county  courts  take  subscriptions  on  court 
days  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  and  that  the  commissioners  send 
orders  throughout  their  respective  counties  to  the  vestrymen  of  all  the 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  from  such  inhabitants  as  ^'  have 
not  already  subscribed.'' 


^  This  novel  point  in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  was  first  suggested  to 
the  writer  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Jnly  1,  1886.    The  original  authority  upon  the  point  is  Neill's  Ttrffinia  VeiU9iay  183. 

The  mention  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University  recalls  the  fkct 
that  the  parent  chapter  of  this  distinguished  body  was  organized  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  December  5,  1776. 

«Hening.   8tatuie9  of  Virginia,  ii,  25. 
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It  appears  from  the  record  of  this  legislation  in  Hening's  Statutes  of 
Virginia  that  already,  in  1660,  "  His  Majestie's  Oovernour,  Council  of 
State,  and  Burgesses  of  the  present  grand  Assembly  have  severally  sub- 
scribed severall  considerable  sumes  of  money  and  quantityes  of  to- 
bacco," to  be  paid  upon  demand  after  a  place  had  been  provided  and 
built  upon  for  educational  purposes.^  A  petition  was  also  recommended 
to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  that  the  King  be 
petitioned  for  letters  patent  authorizing  collections  from  "  well-dis- 
posed people  in  England  for  the  erecting  of  colledges  and  schooles  in 
this  oountrye."'  This  action  of  the  Virginians  in  1660  ought  to  be  taken 
as  much  better  evidence  of  an  early  regard  for  education  in  that  col- 
ony than  the  well-known  saying  of  Governor  Berkeley  would  seem  to 
indicate.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  trades 
and  plantations  respecting  the  progress  of  learning  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  Berkeley  said,  "I  thankGod  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  huiidred  years."^ 


A  WORD  IN  BERKELEY'S  DEFENCE. 


u 


ThiB  answer  by  a  crusty  old  governor  has  been  quoted  perhaps  too 
often  as  an  index  of  the  real  sentiments  of  colonial  Virginia  toward 
the  cause  of  education.  Not  only  is  the  tone  of  popular  legislation 
entirely  opposed  to  the  current  view,  but  Berkeley's  own  acts  should 
modify  our  judgment  of  his  words.  He  actually  subscribed,  with  other 
S^entlemen  of  the  colony,  for  ^^a  (joUedge  of  students  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  Undoubtedly  Sir  William  did  not  believe  in  popular 
education  as  it  is  now  understood.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  believed  in  the  higher  education 
and  in  home  training.  Regarding  elementary  instruction,  he  said  that. 
Virginia  pursued  ^^  the  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of 
towns,  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  instructing  his  children* 
We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministry  are  well  paid,  and  by 
consent,  should  be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.'^ 
Here  is  an  excellent  type  of  John  Bull.  This  growling,  grumbling 
oountry  squire  would  have  been  the  first  to  subscribe  for  an  increase  in 
the  parson's  salary  or  for  a  *'free  school"  in  his  own  parish. 

The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  classical  education  in  Virginia,  for 
that  was  what  the  term  ^'free  school"  meant  in  the  seventeenth  century* 
It  was  free  in  the  sense  of  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  preparatory  to 
college  training.    In  old  England,  and  in  her  colonies,  free  schools^ 

*  HeDing,  iif  37. 

*  IMd.,  ii,  30. 

3  Answers  of  Sir  WUliam  Berkeley  to  the  inquiries  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
foreign  plantations^  printed  in  full  in  Hening,  ii,  511-517. 

^For  illustrations  of  this  point,  see  John9  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  i.  No. 
12,  "Free  Schools  of  Sooth  Carolina, '^  by  B.  F.  Bamage;  and  vol.  iii,  Nos.  2-3, 
**  Local  Institutions  of  Virginia,"  by  Edward  Ingle  (who  has  the  correct  view),  p.  14. 
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were  originally  synonymous  with  Latin  schools  or  grammar  schools. 
It  woald  be  as  absard  to  identify  the  ancient  and  the  modern  meanings 
of  free  schools  as  to  oonfnse  a  modern  grammar  school  with  tiie  earlier 
or  classical  nse  of  that  term.  When  Sir  William  thanked  God  that 
there  were  no  free  schools  in  Virginia,  we  shoald  not  take  the  profane 
remark  too  seriously,  for  he  had  subscribed  for  the  cause  of  classical 
education  ten  years  before. 

WHY  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGE  WERE  DELAYED. 

It  is  not  Strange  that  little  or  nothing  was  really  accomplished  at  this 
time  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  m  Virginia  beyond  the  taking 
of  subscriptions  throughout  the  counties  and  parishes.  Virginia  was  a 
n(»w  country,  extraordinarily  attractive  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  Her  settlers,  instead  of  gathering  in  towns  and  villages,  as  the 
settlers  of  New  England  were  by  law  required  to  do,  dispersed  more 
and  more,  imitating  the  English  model  of  rural  society  already  estab- 
lished by  representative  Virginians.  It  might  well  be  expected  that  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  develop  an  educational  system  in 
colonial  Virginia  than  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  which  were 
both^made  up  of  compact  village  republics.  It  took  the  University  of 
Michigan  nearly  fifty  years  to  get  fairly  under  way,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  national  land  grant,  good  territorial  legislation,  and  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  great  W^est  and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Virgin- 
ians were  well  enough  disposed  toward  schools  and  colleges,  but  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  physical  geography  and  political  economy,  were 
against  them.  In  rural  districts  subscriptions  are  always  taken  leis- 
urely and  collections  even  more  so  Virginia  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.^  Some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  college  was  actu- 
ally planted  as  early  as  1601,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Early 
educational  enactments  in  Virginia  were  like  many  of  those  early 
towns — on  paper  only.  And  yet  the  Virginians  really  meant  to  have 
both  towns  and  a  college.  In  1688^89,  twenty-five  hundred  pounds 
were  subscribed  by  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the  colony  and  by  their 
merchant  friends  in  England  toward  the  endowment  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. 

BOYAL  ENDOWMENT  BY  WILLIAM  AND  MABY. 

In  1691  the  colonial  Assembly  sent  the  Eev.  James  Blair,  the  com- 
missary or  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  back  to  England  to 
secure  a  charter  for  the  proposed  college.  Virginia's  agent  went 
straight  to  Queen  Mary  and  explained  the  educational  ambition  of  her 
colony  in  America.    The  Queen  favored  the  idea  of  a  college,  and  William 

^  See  ^*A  bill  for  facilitatiDg  ye  paynioDt  of  ye  DoDations  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,''  1698,  Calendar  qf  Virginia  State  Papers,  i,  61.  Beverly,  whose 
Bistory  of  Virginia  was  first  published  in  1705,  says :  *'  The  subscribed  money  did  not 
come  in  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  had  been  underwritten/' 
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wisely  coDcarred.  The  royal  pair  agreed  to  allow  two  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  quit-rents  of  Virginia  toward  building  the  college.  Mr.  Blair 
then  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney-general,  with  the  royal  command 
to  issue  a  (diarter.  Seymour  demurred.  The  country  was  then  engaged 
in  war,  and  could  ill  afford  to  plant  a  college  in  Virginia.  But  Mr.  Blair 
urged  that  the  institution  was  to  prepare  youngjufii^to  become  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Virginians,  he  said,  had^^^rtJuls  to  Oe  saved  as  well  as 
their  English  countrymen.  **  Souls  !^  Q^d  Seymour^  ^vDamn  your  souls ! 
Make^tobacco!^^ 

John  Bull  is  often  brutally  frank  kLjthfi-fi*pr6ssion  of  his  colonial 
policy,  but  quite  as  often,  while  swearing  and  grumbling,  he  opens  his 
purse.  The  English  Government  concluded  to  give  not  only  £2,000  in 
money,  but  also  20,000  acres  of  laud,  with  a  tax  of  ^jfi  p^^'^y  nn  Pjyftry 
pound  of  tobacco  exported  from  MaiTland  and  Virginia,  together  with 
all  fees  and  profits  arising  from  the  office  of  surveyor-general,  which 
were  to  be  controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college.  They 
were  authorized  to  appoint  special  surveyors  for  the  counties  whenever 
the  governor  and  his  council  thought  it  necessary.  T^iese  privileges^ 
granted  by  gtiarter  in  l(i93^  were  of  great  significance  in  the  economic 
nstory  of  Virginia.  They  brought  the  entire  laud  system  of  the  colony 
into  tbe  hands  of  a  collegiate  land  office.  Evoa  after  the  Bovolution, 
one-sixth  of  the  fees  to  all  public  surveyors  continued  to  be  paid  into 
the  college  treasury  down  to  the  year  1819,  when  this  custom  was  abol- 
isKeST  In  no  way  could  tne  College  of  William  and  Mary  have  better 
grasped  the  political  economy  of  Virginia  than  by  taxing  its  tobacco 
and  surveying  its  land.  This  union  of  the  college  with  the  practical  in- 
terests of  the  colony  developed  the  wisest  statesman  this  country  has 
ever  seen*— George  Washington,  who  received  his  first  public  commis- 
sion as  county  surveyor  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of  William  and 
Mary. 

COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT. 

Specific  acts  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  strengthened  the 
royal  endowment  of  William  and  Mary.  In  1693  an  export  duty  on  all 
skins  and  furs  was  permanently  levied  for  thft  anppnrt  of  thft  i^nllfifyp.^ 
In  1718  one  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated  by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  for  the  education  of  '<  ingenious  scholars,  natives  of  this 
colony.'^  ^  The  special  right  of  Maryland  youth  to  be  educated  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  was  early  recognized.'  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
&ct  that  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  was  taxed  one  penny  a  pound  on  all 
exported  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  permanent  revenue  to 
the  college.    In  1734  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  all  imported  liquors  <<  for 

*  Work$  of  Benjamin  Franklin ^  edited  by  Sparks,  x,  111. 
•Hening's  Statutes,  xi,  310;  Code  oj  Virginia,  1873,  p.  710. 
s  Henhig,  ill,  123. 

*  jrWd.,  Iv,  74. 

*  Jones.    Preeent  State  of  VirginiOf  84. 
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the  better  sapport  of  the  college — so  as  some  part  thereof  shall  be  la%  ^ 
out  and  applied  for  buyiug  such  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  aoj^  ^ 
students  iu  the  college — and  such  books,  so  to  be  bought,  shall  be  marke^  4 
thus:  The  gift  of  the  Oenfral  Assembly  of  Virginia^  in  the  year  1734.^^^ 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  dispositions  of  a  liquor  tax  on  recor^^ 
In  1759  the  college  received  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  imposed  on  peddler^§e 
Altogether  the  annual  revenues  of  William  and  Mary  before  the  out^  1 
break  of  the  American  Bevolution  were  estimated  at  about  £2,300.      «^ 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Various  scholarships,  or '•foundations,''  yielding  pecuniary  support 
to  students  at  William  and  Mary,  were  early  established.  The  HouseJB 
of  Burgesses  founded  three ;  Colonel  Hill,  of  Shirley,  and  Robert  Car<|B0 
ter  (King  Garter),  of  Gorotoman,  together  gave  the  sum  of  two  hundredini 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  \  Mrs.  Thomas  Bray,  of  Xew%i 
Kent,  gave  two  hundred  pounds;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Surrey,^ 
three  hundred  pounds ;  the  Eev.  James  Blair,  of  Williamsburg,  fiv6«j 
hundred  pounds ;  and  Philip  Lightfoot,  of  Sandy  Point,  the  same  sum.  m 
These  scholarships  were  all  founded  before  the  American  Bevolution.'     ^ 

BOYLE'S  ENDOWMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 


The  Hon.  Bol)ert  Boyle,  who  died  in  England  in  1691,  by  will  eqjoinei^  " 
his  executors  ^'  to  apply  his  personal  estate  to  such  charitable  and  pious  ^ 

rmses  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  fit."  It^jras  finally  ' 
agrrfiAHj  in  ifiQ7^  i\yf^t  the  revenue  of  the  Boxle  b<»qneHt.  whirh  had  been  "^ 
invested  in  a  landed  estate  called  the  ^^  BraRfy^^rt/^n^^  ahnnld  hA  Anfiimlly  ■ 
paid  over  to  the  Gollege  of  William  and  Mary^  sn>^]fir»»^  <^ti  annnai  Hra^.  ■ 
\  of  ninety  pounds,  payable  by  the  Virginia  collgim-_to  Harvard  Gollege,  ^ 
^  The  intention  of  this  endowment  was  the  encouragement  of  Indian  eda*  } 
li[\  cation  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  natives.  By  means 
^of  the  Boyle  fund  the  Gollege  of  William  and  Mary  erected  a  building 
^called  the  '<  Brasserton  "  upon  the  college  green,  and  it  long  served  as 
ir^  an  Indian  school. 

^  An  earnest  attempt  was  made  in  Virginia  to  educate  Indian  boys. 
At  one  time,  during  Governor  Spotswood's  regime,  there  were  nearly 
twenty  Indian  students  at  William  and  Mary  Gollege.  The  governor 
remitted  the  tribute  of  peltry  formerly  exacted  from  certain  tribes,  on 
condition  that  they  should  send  the  children  of  the  '*  chief  men ''  to 
Williamsburg  to  be  educated.  Juvenile  hostages  were  also  taken  from 
hostile  tribes  for  the  same  purpose,  which  served  also  to  promote  the 
gains  pvblica.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  July  26,  1712, 
Bpotswood  speaks  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  ofjim  inad- 
eqnacy  of  the  Boyle  e»4P^"^^P^'  The  Indians,  he  says, "  have  a  Master 
to  'teach  them  and  are  decently  cloathed  and  maintained,  so  that  they 

1  Heniug,  iv,  432. 

^The  HUtory  of  thefOfthge  of  Willii^find  MaryJSk   ftiohmond,  1S74. 


^Offth^  of  milimjind  MaryJO^  ftiohi 
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^  ^^m  very  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  their  condition,  as  indeed 

'^  ^°lfeir  parents  and  others  of  their  Nations  who  come  frequently  to  flee 

^^^m  express  much  satisfaction  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them,  and 

'^^Jequently  lameiit  their  own  misfortune  in  not  having  the  like  ad  van  • 

^^  J^^  in  their  Youth  ;  but  as  the  revenue  of  the  College  settled  by  Mr. 

"vy^®  for  that  service  is  insufQcient  to  support  so  great  a  charge,  I  hope 

^^^ar  Lord'p  will  use  your  interest  for  obtaining  some  contributions 

torn  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospell,  and  from  other  charitable 

iersons  to  help  the  College  to  promote  so  good  a  design."^ 

p^  J  MOTIVES  FOR  FOUNDING  THE  COLLEGE. 

►u^J  The  charter  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  shows  that  the  ob- 
''^|ect8  of  the  foundation  were  much  the  same  as  those  originally  pro- 
'^hosed  in  1619,  and  again  in  1660.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
^'^'i^kedfor  aroyal  endowment  of  the  college,  '<to  the  end  that  the  Church  of 
^y»jVirginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  seminary  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
^^land  that  the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and  manners, 
^i«|and  that  the  Christian  fiiitli  may  be  propagated  amongst  the  Western 
'ndians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  Gpd."^  This  pious  language  would 
rve  oiiually  well  in  New  England  or  Virginia  to  describe  the  highest 
I  lOtivea  of  the  founders  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  ar- 
I  I  Fogate  any  peculiar  or  particular  piety  in  the  educational  establish- 
j  I  ^erit8  of  any  part  of  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  in  old  England, 
through  many  centuries,  good  men,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, .  sover- 
eigns and  subjects,  had  been  laying  educational  foundations,  such  as 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  free  town  schools,  upon  which  ideas  the 
New  World  has  built.  The  motives  of  the  English,  whether  in  Virginia 
or  New  England,  in  providing  for  the  pious  education  of  their  sons  in 
good  letters  and  good  manners,  were  but  colonial  outcroppings  of  the 
same  public  si)irit  which  founded  the  various  colleges  which  now  make 
up  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  Indians  was  perhaps  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, but  it  was  honestly  attempted  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Englishmen  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  in  America 
or  Australia.  They  area  healthy  union  of  public  spirit  and  private 
interest,  of  measured  philanthropy  and  enlightened  selfishness.    An 

'  Letters  of  Governor  Sx>ot8wood,  i,  174.  On  early  attempts  to  educate  Indian  boys 
in  Virj2^nia,  see  Bishop  Perry's  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  i,  116,  123, 
124y  128.  An  Indian  school  was  ostablinb^d  at  Christanna,  in  Southampton  Connt^, 
where  at  one  time  (1716)  seventy  Indian  cbildrenwere  taugbt. 

«An  "Alt  Heidelberg"  friend  of  tbo  writer,  Dr.  George  Gary  Busb,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  attractive  history  of  Harvard,  the  First  American  University,  published  in 
-1886  by  Copples,  Upham  &  Co.,  says,  p.  64,  of  that  institution,  **  The  education  of  both 
•the  English  and  the  Indian  youth  in  knowledge  and  godliness'  was,'  according  to  the 
charter  of  1650,  the  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college."  For  text  of 
charter,  see  Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii,  195. 

U166— No.  1 2 
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Englis'anian's  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  bis  own  soul  often  ends  iu 
organized  effort  for  the  good  of  his  community  or  of  his  country,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  the  direction  of  foreign  missions,  in  lands  which  be 
is  striving  to  subdue.  It  is  this  curious  blending  of  individual  with 
social  forces  which  has  converted  England  and  her  colonies  into  vigoj-^ 
ous  powers  for  civilization.  ^      A 

ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT./  ^ 


The  power  to  establish  and  to  organize  "  a  certainr  place  of  universal 
study,  or  perpetual  college,  for  Divinity,  Philosophy,  Languages,  aud 
other  good  Arts  and  Sciences,  consisting  of  one  President,  six  masters 
or  professors,  and  an  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  graduates  and 
non-graduates,"  was  intrusted  by  the  charter,  issued  February  19^  l(j9.S^ 

^  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  eighteen  trustees,  resident  in  the  colony. 
They  were  to  have  the  appointing  power,  and  were  to  form  the  board 

^^  of  governors  or  visitors.  Every  year  they  were  to  elect  from  their  own 
^  number  a  rector  for  the  college.    Every  seven  years  they  were  to  choose 

^    some  eminent  and  discreet  person  to  be  the  chancellor.    Naturally  the 

k  Bev.  James  Blair  was  by  the  charter  made  one  of  the  original  trustees, 
also  the  first  annual  rector  and  president  of  the  college  for  life.  He  was 
a  vigorous,  aggressive  Scotchman,  and  held^liis  presidemial  office  for 
fifty  years,  dying  in  1743.  The  charter  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  be  the  first  chancellor.  TheTrustees  continued,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  American  Eevolution,  to  associate  the  academic  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  was 
the  Bishop^s^^mmj^sg^ry^^''  <^<^P"^yi^D  Virginia,  it  was  but  natural  that 
these  two  offices  should  remain  united  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion. Thus  the  presidency  ^  of  the  college  and  the  primacy  of  the  church 
in  Virginia  were  represented  by  one  and  the  same  man.    The  charter 


*  L\»i  of  Presidents^^J 

Rev.  James  Blair^  D.  D.,  commissary 1693  to  1743 

Rev.  WiUiam  Dawson,  commissary - 1743  to  1752 

Rev.  WiUiam  Stith,  D.  D.,  commissary 1752  to  1755 

Rev.  Thomas  Dawsou,  D.  D.,  commissary 1755  to  1761 

Rev.  WiUiam  Yates 1761  to  1764 

Rev,  James  Horrocks,  D.  D.,  commissary 1704  to  1771 

Rev.  John  Camm,  D.D.,  commissary 1771  to  1777 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Madison  (the  lirst  Bishop  of  Virginia) 1777  to  1812 

Rev.  John  Bracken 1812  to  1814 

John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D 1814  to  1826 

Rev.  WilUam  H.  Wilmer,  D.  D 1826  to  1827 

Rev.  Adam  P.  Empie,  D.D 1827  to  isa6 

Thomas  R.  Dew % 1836  to  1846 

Robert  Saunders 1847  to  1848 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell,LL.D 1848  to  1849 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Jbhns 1849  to  1854 

Benjamin  S.  £  well,  LL.  D.  (a  graduate  of  West  Point) 1654  to  -^^ 
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provideil  that  the  i)resiilent  and  inofessors  of  tlie.  college  should  con- 
stitute a  body  corporate*  and  that  to  it  ultimately  the  trustees 
sbould  transfer  their  entire  endowment  as  soon  as  the  institution  should 
l>e  fairly  established.  This  was  actually  done ;  so  that,  in  after  timb, 
the  trustees  remained  simply  as  the  board  of  annual  visitors,  with  gen- 
eral saperintendencpi  and  the  appointing  power. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  college  president  and  for  six  masters  or 
professors.    The  textof  t.h^  «^^t,tr^in>^f(^.['fiuflr  the  colh>fri>  from  f\[^  t.nist- 

ees  to  the  faculty  shows  that   thP  lattPr  ronsistftd^  jn   ^7;^^,  ^^  PrftawlAnf 

Kiair,  two  professors  in  the  school  of  theology,  namtdy,  T^^rtholomftw 
Vates  and  Francis  Fontaine,^  and  two  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  to 
wit,  Alexander  Irwin,  and  William  Dawson  "late  of  Queen  College,  in 
Oxford.^  Three  of  these  professors  were  so-called  *' clerks,'^  who  hail 
been  officiating  in  the  parish  churches  of  Virginia.  Joshua  Fry,  a  gentle- 
man of  Williamsburg,  was  ai)pointed  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  was  early  established  "  for  the  immediate  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  colony  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues."  Thus  were  laid  anew  in 
America  the  old  classical  foundations  of  a  liberal  education.  The  gram- 
mar or  Latin  school  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  proper,  which 
was  a  philosophical  department.  The  institution  of  a  school  of  theol- 
ogy reminds  us  that  the  foundation  laid  by  William  and  Mary  needed 
only  a  school  of  law  and  a  school  of  medicine  to  have  become  at  the 
very  outset  a  complete  university,  which,  historically  speaking,  com- 
prises four  faculties. 

^^TiTjild'^^"/'  °*^y°  nann|piM>ii^  u  to  the  five  ppft^yot^w^^pa  f^^  QlVftk 
and  i^^in^t.hA  Tfittt^Ainatics,  moral  philosoikh^and  two  of  (HK,-jp^tyJp^^■ 
T>i<1ftjj  fnr  hy  thp  r»hii.|rtpr^  a  sixth,  Called  tlfe  Brasserton,ffrtf!n  thft  <^wtftf^ 

in  England  which  secured  the  endowmeiVtJiaiWiC^i  annexed  by  the 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  for  the  instruction  ami  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians."' 

Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  in  his  notes  to  the  Dinwiddie  Tapers,^  says:  ^^The  succes- 
sion of  the  masters  or  i)rofessors  at  this  early  seat  of  learning  would 
be  a  highly  interesting  addition  to  the  annals  of  An)erican  education. 
Through  the  I'epeated  destruction  of  the  college  buildings  and  records 
by  fire  no  such  complete  list  is  known  to  be  extant.  •  •  ♦  The 
following  list  of  the  faculty  to  1752,  inclusive,  has  been  preserved: 
Rev.  Francis  Fontaine  (born  1G97,  died  1741)),  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  1729;  Rev.  Bartholomew  Yates,  jjrofessor  of  divinity,  1729; 
Joshna  Fry,  1729,  master  of  the  grammar  schools  (afterward  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics) ;  Rev.  William  Stitli,  1731 ;  Edward  Ford, 
1738;  John  Onemo,  1741;  Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  1738;  William  Pres- 

^Coocerniug  '*tho  lirst  protiiHHor/'  8oe  Spotawood^a  Letters^  ii,  167. 
*  Campbell.   HUftory  of  Virginia,  347. 
'  Dinwiddie  Papertf  yoI.  i,  pp.  3-4. 
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ton,  1762:  Eev.  John  Camm,  1762, — professors,  whose  departments  of 
iustmction  are  not  known;  Rev.  William  Robinson,  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  17fi;  masters  of  the  Indian  school:  John  Fox,  1729; 
Rev.  Robert  Barrett,  1737.'' 

The  writer  has  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  early 
courses  of  instruction  provided  by  the  College  of  William  and  M^ry. 
In  all  probability  they  were  much  the  same  as  those  given  during  the 
scholastic  regime  of  early  Harvard,  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere  de- 
scribed.* The  Harvard  system  was  but  a  colonial  reproduction  of  the 
higher  education  of  England  as  fostered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  The  professors  of  philosophy  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  probably  taught  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  physics, 
and  politics,  together  with  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  po^i- 
bly  also  the  Westminster  catechism  and  a  little  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Historia  civilis  and  Historia  naturalis  certainly  belonged  to  the 
old  scholastic  curriculum.  The  study  of  American  history  was  culti- 
vated in  an  intelligent  and  original  way  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williaoi  Stith, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  college  in  1731,  and  who  was 
commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  president  of  the  college  from 
1752  to  1755.  His  work  was  first  published  at  Williamsburg  in  1747, 
where  the  historian  prosecuted  his  researches  in  government  offices  re- 
specting the  beginnings  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  second  academic  rep- 
resentative of  Virginia  history.  Prof.  Hugh  Jones,  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  speak,  was  the  first. 

In  1734,  the  president,  masters,  scholars,  and  students  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  all  the  domestic  servants  belonging  to  the 
institution,  were  forever  exempted  from  taxation,  not  only  from  tithes, 
but  from  all  public,  county,  and  parish  levies.*  This  immunity  is  an  in- 
teresting survival  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  Old  World. 

'  The  continuity  of  monastic  tradition  is  further  seen  in  the  law  for- 
biddihg  professors  tn  marry  Tn  i7fi<>^  when  a  reverend  professor  of 
theology  and  the  reverend  master  of  the  grammar  school  took  to  them- 
selves wives  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  board  of  visitors:  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  visitation  that 
the  professors  and  masters,  their  engaging  in  marriage  and  the  concerns 
of  a  private  family,  and  shifting  their  residence  to  any  place  without 
the  college,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was  founded 
and  their  duty  as  professors.'' 

The  salary  of  President  Blair  was  originally  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  but 
it  was  aiterwaril  cut  down  to  £100.  The  salary  of  the  masters,  or  fel- 
lows,  as  we  learn  ll*om  the  statements  of  one  of  the  earlit-st  of  them, 
was  £80  per  annum,  with  20  shillings  for  an  entrance  fee  and  20  shil- 
lings for  tuition  from  each  student  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

'  **  History  at  Harvard  University,"  published  Li  EdtAcationy  May,  IddC. 
>  Hening,  i v,  433. 
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Probably  one  of  tM  ver^'  best  types  of  the  early  professor  in  the  Col- 
It*^  of  William  and  Mary  is  the  Kev.  Hugh  Jones,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  university  training,  who  came  lirst  to  Mar^ 
lang  m  lew,  ana  Eeckme  t]}*^  innnmly^nt.  nf  f^]iri«f,  fl^^pr<;h  parish^  in 
Calvert  County.  He  sent  home  an  account  of  the  province  of  Maryland, 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  at  Williamsburg.  While  resident 
there  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  "lecturer^ 
iu  the  Bruton  parish  church ;  he  preached  also  in  Jamestown,  the  Can- 
terbury of  Virginiji.  He  left  the  province  for  England  in  1722,  and  in 
1724  brought  out  in  London  his  book  on  "The  Present  State  of  Vir- 
ginia," which  includes  sketches  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  Thus, 
through  the  faithful  work  of  one  scholarly  churchman  and  college  pro- 
fessor, the  characteristics  of  three  southern  colonies  passed  into  his- 
torical science.  If  this  man  did  not  t^each  history,  he  made  it  and  wrote  it. 
His  monograph  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  be^t  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Professor  Jones  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  existing  system 
of  education  at  tBe  College  of  William  and  Mary.  In  his  book  he  sug- 
^'osts  certain  modifications,  which  are  very  remarkable  for  this  early 
period.  He  proposed  that  one  of  the  six  professorships  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  hintorv:  but  what  is  more  surprising,  ne  actually  proposed 
that  the  college  should  be  recognized  as  the  training  school  for  the  civil 
service  gf  the  colony.    The  following  are  the  professors  own  words: 

"The  Charter  mentions  six  masters  or  professors,  but  does  not  specify 
the  professions;"  it  directs  to  the  making  of  statutes  and  founding  scholar- 
ships, but  the  particulars  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers;  and 
some  such  establishment  as  this  here  mentioned  may  not  be  im[)ro[)er, 
especially  if  for  greater  encouragement  the  surveyors  of  each  cnunty  were  to 
hi-  appointed  by  the  president  and  masters,  out  of  such  as  have  taken  a  Ba<*h' 
ellor  of  Arts  degree  there;  and  if  the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  elect  a 
certain  number  of  Borchellors  for  clerks  into  tha  Secretaries  office;  out  of 
which  clerks  attending  and  writing  there  at  certain  times,  the  county  clerks 
should  be  appointed, 

"  The  office  of  the  president  would  be  to  govern  the  College,  be  troas- 
arer  and  censor,  and  have  a  casting  yptP  "'  ""^  ^f^hil^^"  The  six  [)ro- 
fessors  would  be:  One  for  Divinity,  who  should  be  chajjlain  and  cate- 
chist;  one  for  Mathematicks,  one  for  Philosojihy,  one  for  Languages,  one 
for  History,  one  for  Humanity,  who  should  be  Grammar  Master." 

This  was  the  educational  ideal  of  one  of  the  best  professors  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  a  very  early  i)eriod  of  its  history.  The 
scheme  is  remarkably  well-rounded  for  those  times.  An  earlier  recom- 
Diendation  for  a  distinct  chair  of  history  and  for  a  school  of  administra- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  country. 
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Keturning  to  America  after  long  absence  in  England,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Jones  resumed  parochial  work  in  Virginia,  but  he  finally  returned  to 
Maryland,  where  he  built  up  various  parishes,  notably  William  and 
Mary  parish  and  Sassafras  parish,  in  Cecil  County.  He  persuaded  the 
people  to  build  brick  churches  instead  of  cheap  wooden  structures,  and 
he  invigorated  society  wherever  he  went.  He  continued  pastoral  work 
until  he  was  ninety  years  old,  when  he  retired,  *'  having  worthily  won 
the  title  of  venerable.''  This  professor  and  ecclesiastic  might  be  calleii 
the  Venerable  Bede  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  died  in  1760,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  having  been  in  the  ministry  sixty-five  years.* 

ORIGIN  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

» 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary^  like  Harvard  College,  was  a  state 
institution.  It  was  founded  by  what  was  then  the  National  Govern- 
ment,  by  royal  endowment.  The  charter  gave  the  General  Assem^bly  of 
Virginia  the  right  to  determine  the  best  site  for  the  college.  It  was 
voted  to  erect  the  buildings  ''as  neere  the  church  now  standing  in 
Middle  Plantation  old  fields  as  convenience  will  permits  Tbns  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  Europe,  the  church  was  the  original  centre  around  which 
educational  institutions  wore  planted.  There  was  no  town  in  "  Middle 
Plantation  old  fields"  at  the  time  the  college  was  built.  Simply  a 
church  in  Bruton  Parish'  and  a  scattered  settlement,  with  an  archaic 
system  of  common  lands;  these  were  the  beginnings  of  what  was  yet  to 
become  a. college  town  and  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Middle  Plantation  determined  the  polit- 
ical centre  of  Virginia  and  the  founding  of  Williamsburg.  The  sup- 
posed healthfulness  of  the  locality  had  indeed  great  weight  with  the 
Assembly  in  fixing  upon  Middle  Plantation  as  a  site  for  both  college 
and  capital,  for  the  place  '^hath  been  found,  by  constant  experience, 
to  be  healthy  and  agreeable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants";' 
but  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  1705,  when  Williamsburg  was  founded,  this  additional 
motive  seems  to  have  decided  the  location  of  the  city:  "Jt  will  prove 
highly  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  College  of 
William  and  Mary  to  have  the  conveniences  of  a  Town  near  the  same."* 

^  Information  concerning  thin  remarkable  man  was  obtained  froni  Spotswood's  Let- 
ters, i,  103;  ii,  253 ;  and  from  Bishop  Perry's  monumental  work  on  the  History  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Churchy  i,3Q7. 

'The  Vestry-book  of  Bruton  Parish  dates  from  1()74  ;  but  Bishop  Meade  (i,  146)  says 
that  there  was  a  chnrch  at  Middle  Plantation  as  early  as  1665. 

'Hening,  iii,  419.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  Hugh  Jones  says,  in  his  Present  State  of  Firginia  (1724): 
**  When  the  State  House  and  Prison  were  burned  down,  Governor  Nicholson  removed 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  with  llie  mooting  of  General  Courts  and  General  Assem- 
blies to  Middle  PlantatioM,  seven  mik-H  from  James  Town,  in  a  healthier  and  more  con- 
venient Place,  and  freer  from  the  Annoyance  of  muskettoes'*! — Sabin's  reprint,  p.  25. 

'*Hening,  iii,  422. 


HF  RHUTON  PAKISII  ClirRClI. 
Puliliabnl  by  coort««y  of  the  Centory  Company 
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were  originally  synonymous  with  Latin  schools  or  grammar  schools. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  identify  the  ancient  and  the  modern  meanings 
of  free  schools  as  to  confuse  a  modern  grammar  school  with  the  earlier 
or  classical  use  of  that  term.  When  Sir  William  thanked  God  that 
there  were  no  free  schools  in  Virginia,  we  should  not  take  the  profane 
remark  too  seriously,  for  he  had  subscribed  for  the  cause  of  classical 
education  ten  years  before. 

WHY  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  OOLLEOfi  WERE  DELAYED. 

It  is  not  strange  that  little  or  nothing  was  really  accomplished  at  this 
time  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  m  Virginia  beyond  the  taking 
of  subscriptions  throughout  the  counties  and  parishes.  Virginia  was  a 
new  country,  extraordinarily  attractive  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  Her  settlers,  instead  of  gathering  in  towns  and  villages,  as  the 
settlers  of  New  England  were  by  law  required  to  do,  dispersed  more 
and  more,  imitating  the  English  model  of  rural  society  already  estab- 
lished by  representative  Virginians.  It  might  well  be  expected  that  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  develop  an  educational  system  in 
colonial  Virginia  than  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  which  were 
both*made  up  of  compact  village  republics.  It  took  the  University  of 
Michigan  nearly  fifty  years  to  get  fairly  under  way,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  national  land  grant,  good  territorial  legislation,  and  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  great  W^est  and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Virgin- 
ians were  well  enough  disposed  toward  schools  and  colleges,  but  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  physical  geography  and  political  economy,  were 
against  them.  In  rural  districts  subscriptions  are  always  taken  leis- 
urely and  collections  even  more  so  Virginia  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.^  Some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  college  was  actu- 
ally planted  as  early  as  1661,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Early 
educational  enactments  in  Virginia  were  like  many  of  those  early 
towns — on  paper  only.  And  yet  the  Virginians  really  meant  to  have 
both  towns  and  a  college.  In  1688-'89,  twenty-five  hundred  pounds 
were  subscribed  by  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the  colony  and  by  their 
merchant  friends  in  England  toward  the  endowment  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. 

BOYAL  ENDOWHSNT  BY  WILLUJC  AND  KABY. 

In  1691  the  colonial  Assembly  sent  the  Bev.  James  Blair,  the  com- 
missary or  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  back  to  England  to 
secure  a  charter  for  the  proposed  college.  Virginia's  agent  went 
straight  to  Queen  Mary  and  explained  the  educational  ambition  of  her 
colony  in  America.    The  Queen  favored  the  idea  of  a  college,  and  William 

^  See  ^'A  bill  for  facilitatiDg  ye  payment  of  ye  DoDations  to  the  College  ofWilliam 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,"  1698,  Calendar  cf  Virginia  State  Papers,  i,  61.  Beverly,  whose 
Mistory  of  Virginia  was  first  published  in  1705,  says :  **  The  subscribed  money  did  not 
come  in  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  had  been  underwritten." 
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wisely  concurred.  The  royal  pair  agreed  to  allow  two  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  quit-rents  of  Virginia  toward  building  the  college.  Mr.  Blair 
then  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney -general,  with  the  royal  command 
to  issue  a  charter.  Seymour  demurred.  The  country  was  then  engaged 
in  war,  and  could  ill  afford  to  plant  a  college  in  Virginia.  But  Mr.  Blair 
urged  that  the  institution  was  to  prepare  youn^jnfi^to  become  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Virginians,  he  said,  had^^iKmls  to  ue  saved  as  well  as 
their  English  countrymen.  *^  Souls  !^  ^dSi  Seymour^^xDamn  your  souls ! 
Make  tobacco  !^'^ 

John  Bull  is  often  brutally  frank  Kl  the  ft^fwn^aion  of  his  colonial 
policy,  but  quite  as  often,  while  swearing  and  grumbling,  he  opens  his 
pui*se.  The  English  Government  concluded  to  give  not  only  £2,000  in 
money,  but  also  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  tax  of  ^jfi  p^nny  nn  Piypry 
pound  of  tobacco  exported  frc^rn  Maryland  and  Virginia,  together  with 
all  fees  and  profits  arising  from  the  oflSce  of  surveyor-general,  which 
were  to  be  controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college.  They 
were  authorized  to  appoint  special  surveyors  for  the  counties  whenever 
the  governor  and  his  council  thought  it  necessary.  These  privile^eSy 
granted  by  pharter  in  1693,  were  of  great  significance  in  the  economic 
history  of  Virginia.  They  brought  the  entire  laud  system  of  the  colony 
into  the  hands  of  a  collegiate  land  office.  Hvau  after  the  Bovolution, 
one-sixth  of  the  fees  to  all  public  surveyors  continued  to  be  paid  into 
the  college  treasury  down  to  the  year  1819,  when  this  custom  was  abol- 
ished?  In  no  way  could  tne  College  of  William  and  Mary  have  better 
grasped  the  political  economy  of  Virginia  than  by  taxing  its  tobacco 
and  surveying  its  land.  This  union  of  the  college  with  the  practical  in- 
terests of  the  colony  developed  the  wisest  statesman  this  country  has 
ever  seen— 'George  Washington,  who  received  his  first  public  commis- 
sion as  county  surveyor  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of  William  and 
Mary. 

OOLONIAL  ENDOWMENT. 

Specific  acts  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  strengthened  the 
royal  endowment  of  William  and  Mary.  In  1693  an  export  duty  on  all 
skins  and  furs  was  permanently  levied  for  the  ftqpport^of  tha  ftollpigftJ 
In  1718  one  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated  by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  for  the  education  of  <<  Ingenious  scholars,  natives  of  this 
colony.^*  The  special  right  of  Maryland  youth  to  be  educated  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  was  early  recognized.*  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  was  taxed  one  penny  a  pound  on  all 
exported  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  permanent  revenue  to 
the  college.    In  1734  a  tax  was  imposed  npon  all  imported  liqnorg^^^  for 

1  Wark9  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  edited  by  Sparks,  x,  III. 

•Hening's  Statutes,  xi,  310;  Code  of  Virginia,  1873,  p.  710. 

»  Hening,  iU,  123. 

</W<f.,iv,  74. 

•  Jones.    Present  State  of  Virginia,  84. 
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the  better  support  of  the  college — so  as  some  part  thereof  shall  be  laid 
out  and  applied  for  bayiug  such  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and 
students  in  the  college — aud  such  books,  so  to  be  bought,  shall  be  marked 
thus:  The  gift  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia^  in  the  year  1734."i 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  dispositions  of  a  liquor  tax  on  reconl. 
In  1759  the  college  received  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  imposed  on  peddlers. 
Altogether  the  annual  revenues  of  William  and  Mary  before  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Bevolution  were  estimated  at  about  £2,300. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Various  scholarships,  or  *•  foundations,''  yielding  pecuniary  support 
to  students  at  William  and  Mary,  were  early  established.  The  House 
of  Burgesses  founded  three ;  Colonel  Hill,  of  Shirley,  and  Robert  Car- 
ter (King  Carter),  of  Corotoman^  together  gave  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Bray,  of  New 
Kent,  gave  two  hundred  pounds ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Surrey, 
three  hundred  pounds ;  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  of  Williamsburg,  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  Philip  Lightfoot,  of  Sandy  Point,  the  same  sum. 
These  scholarships  were  all  founded  before  the  American  Revolution.' 

BOYLE'S  ENDOWMENT  OP  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 


The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  died  in  England  in  1691,  by  will  enjoine<^ 
his  executors  <<  to  apply  his  personal  estate  to  such  charitable  and  pious 

rEses  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  fif  It, .was  finally 
a.£rrfiftHj  in  iftQ7^  thftt  the  reveuuc  of  the  Bo^e  bequest,  whirh  had  been 
invested  in  a  landed  estate  called  the  ^^  Brasqftrt/^n,^  t^hO"l^  ^  annnfliiy 
.  paid  over  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,sn^>jftfit  <-^  <^n  annnn.i  draft 
^  of  ninety  pounds,  payable  by  the  Yirpinia  college  to  Harvard  College. 
^  The  intention  of  this  endowment  was  the  encouragement  of  Indian  edu- 
WA  cation  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  natives.  By  means 
iJ\of  the  Boyle  fund  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  erected  a  building 
^  called  the  <<  Brasserton  ^  upon  the  college  green,  and  it  long  served  as 
j(V  an  Indian  school. 

^  An  earnest  attempt  was  made  in  Virginia  to  educate  Indian  boys. 
At  one  time,  during  Governor  Spotswood's  regime,  there  were  nearly 
twenty  Indian  students  at  William  and  Mary  College.  The  governor 
remitted  the  tribute  of  peltry  formerly  exacted  from  certain  tribes,  on 
condition  that  they  should  send  the  children  of  the  ^<  chief  men  "  to 
Williamsburg  to  be  educated.  Juvenile  hostages  were  also  taken  from 
hostile  tribes  for  the  same  purpose,  which  served  also  to  promote  the 
solus  publica.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  July  26, 1712, 
Spotswood  speaks  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  ofJiiB  inad- 
equacy  of  the  Boyle  ei^pwment.  The  Indians,  he  says, "  have  a  Master 
to  Iteach  them  and  are  d^ntly  cloathed  and  maintained,  so  that  they 

>  Heniug,  iv,  432. 

^The  HisUn-y  of  ik/ooHt^  of  Willi^and  MaryJS\   ftichmond,  1674. 
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seem  very  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  their  condition,  as  indeed 
their  parents  and  others  of  their  Nations  who  come  frequently  to  see 
them  express  mach  satisfaction  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them,  and 
fre<iuently  lameilt  their  own  misfortune  in  not  having  the  like  advan- 
tages in  their  Youth  ;  but  as  the  revenue  of  the  College  settled  by  Mr. 
Boyle  for  that  service  is  insufficient  to  support  so  great  a  charge,  I  hope 
your  Lord'p  will  use  your  interest  for  obtaining  some  contributions 
from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospell,  and  from  other  charitable 
persons  to  help  the  College  to  promote  so  good  a  design.''^ 

MOTIVES  FOR  FOUNDINa  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  charter  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  shows  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  foundation  were  much  the  same  as  those  originally  pro- 
posed in  1619,  and  again  in  1660.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
linked  for  a  royal  endowment  of  the  college,  "to  the  end  that  the  Church  of 
Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  seminary  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and  manners, 
and  that  the  Christian  faitli  may  be  propagated  amongst  the  Western 
"^udians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  Gpd."^    This  pious  language  would 

rve  equally  well  in  New  England  or  Virginia  to  describe  the  highest 
-lotives  of  the  founders  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  ar- 
rogate any  peculiar  or  particular  piety  in  the  educational  establish- 
jients  of  any  part  of  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  in  old  England, 
through  many  centuries,  good  men,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, .  sover- 
eigns and  subjects,  had  been  laying  educational  foundations,  such  as 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  free  town  schools,  upon  which  ideas  the 
New  World  has  built.  The  motives  of  the  English,  whether  in  Virginia 
or  New  England,  in  providing  for  the  pious  education  of  their  sons  in 
good  letters  and  good  manners,  were  but  colonial  outcroppings  of  the 
same  public  spirit  which  founded  the  various  colleges  which  now  make 
up  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  Indians  was  perhaps  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, but  it  wns  honestly  attenjpted  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Englishmen  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  in  America 
or  Australia.  They  area  healthy  union  of  public  spirit  and  private 
interest,  of  measured  philanthropy  and  enlightened  selfishness.    An 

'  Letters  of  Goveraor  Spotswood,  i,  174.  On  early  attempts  to  educate  lodian  boyg 
in  Vir^nia,  see  Bishop  Perry's  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Churchy  i,  116,  123, 
1*24, 128.  An  Indian  school  was  established  at  Christanna,  in  Southampton  Coonty, 
where  at  one  time  (1716)  seventy  Indian  children  .were  taught. 

2  An  "Alt  Heidelberg"  friend  of  the  writer,  Dr.  George  Gary  Bush,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  attractive  history  of  Harvard,  the  First  American  University,  published  in 
-1886  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  says,  p.  64,  of  that  institution,  "  The  education  of  both 
*  the  English  and  the  Indian  youth  in  knowledge  and  godliness'  was,*  according  to  the 
charter  of  1650,  the  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college."  For  text  of 
charter,  hoc  Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii,  195. 
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Englishman's  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  often  ends  in 
organized  effort  for  the  good  of  his  community  or  of  his  country,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  the  direction  of  foreign  missions,  in  lands  which  he 
is  striving  to  subdue.  It  is  this  curious  blending  of  individual  with 
social  forces  which  has  converted  England  and  her  colonies  into  vigor 
ous  powers  for  civilization.  ^      A  ^ 

ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT./  ^ 


The  power  to  establish  and  to  organize  "  a  certainr  place  of  universal 
study,  or  perpetual  college,  for  Divinity,  Philosopm*,  Languages,  and 
other  good  Arts  and  Sciences,  consisting  of  one  President,  six  masters 
or  professors,  and  an  hundred  scholars,  more  o^  less<  graduates  and 
non-graduates,"  was  intrusted  by  the  charter,  issufed  February  19,  1093. 

i^y,  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  eighteen  trustees,  resident  in  the  colony. 
They  were  to  have  the  appointing  power,  and  were  to  form  the  board 

(^^  of  governors  or  visitors.  Every  year  they  were  to  elect  from  their  own 
J.    number  a  rector  for  the  college.    Every  seven  years  they  were  to  choose 

^  some  eminent  and  discreet  person  to  be  the  chancellor.  Naturally  the 
Rov.  James  Blair  was  by  the  charter  made  one  of  the  original  trustees, 
also  the  first  annual  rector  and  president  of  the  college  for  life.  lie  was 
a  vigorous,  aggressive  Scotchman,  and  held  his  presideniial  office  for 
fifty  years,  dying  in_1743.  The  charter  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  be  the  first  chancellor.  TheTrustees  continued,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  American  Eevolution,  to  associate  the  academic  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  president,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Blair,  was 
the  Bishop^s  comm|saary^  or  deputy^  in  Virginia,  it  was  but  natural  that 
these  two  offices  should  remain  united  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion. Thus  the  presidency  ^  of  the  college  and  the  primacy  of  the  church 
in  Virginia  were  represented  by  one  and  the  same  man.    The  charter 


*  List  of  Presidents,    .  > 

Rev.  James  Blair,  D.  D.,  commissary 1G93  to  1743 

Rev.  WiUiam  Dawson,  commissary 1743  to  1752 

Rev.  William  Stith,  D.  D.,  commissary 1752  to  1755 

Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  D.  D.,  commissary 1755  to  1761 

Rev.  Winiam  Yates 1761  to  1764 

Rev.  James  Horrocks,  D.  D.,  commissary 1764  to  1771 

Rev.  John  Camm,  D.D.,  commissary 1771  to  1777 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Madison  (the  first  Bishop  of  Virginia) 1777  to  Ibl  2 

Rev.  John  Bracken 1812  to  1814 

John  Augustine  Smith.  M.  D Itil4  to  1826 

Rev.  WilUam  H.  Wilmer,  D.  D 1826  to  1827 

Rev.  Adam  P.  Empie,  D.D 1827  to  IS36 

Thomas  R.  Dew 1836  to  1846 

Robert  Saunders 1847  to  1848 

Benjamin  S.  Ewen,  LL.  D 1848  to  1849 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Jbhns 1849  to  1854 

Benjamin  S.  E well,  LL.  D.  (a  graduate  of  West  Point) 1854  to  tI^^ 
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provided  that  the  president  and  professors  of  the  college  should  con- 
stitute a  body  corporate,  and  that  to  it  ultimately  the  trustees 
should  transfer  their  entire  endowment  as  soon  as  the  institution  should 
be  fairly  established.  This  was  actually  done ;  so  that,  in  after  timb, 
the  trustees  remained  simply  as  the  board  of  annual  visitors,  with  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  the  appointing  power. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  college  president  and  for  six  masters  or 
professors.  The  text  of  th^  act.transfe^rring  the  yolle^e  from  tl^fi  trnst- 
ees  to  the  faculty  shows  thg\tf  thp  1a.ftpr  I'nnsiftfi^d^  in  17:^9^  nf  Praaiilftnt 

Kiair,  two  professors  in  the  school  of  theolof^y.  nam<^lYi  T^f^rthninmftw 
iTates  and  Francis  Fontaine,^  and  two  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  to 
wit,  Alexander  Irwin,  and  William  Dawson  'Mate  of  Queen  College,  in 
Oxford."  Three  of  these  professors  were  so-called  ''clerks,'^  who  had 
been  oflBciating  in  the  parish  churches  of  Virginia.  Joshua  Fry,  a  gentle- 
man of  Williamsburg,  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  was  early  established  "  for  the  immediate  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  colony  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues."  Thus  were  laid  anew  in 
America  the  old  classical  foundations  of  a  liberal  education.  The  grain- 
mar  or  Latin  school  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  proper,  which 
was  a  philosophical  department.  The  institution  of  a  school  of  theol- 
ogy reminds  us  that  the  foundation  laid  by  William  and  Mary  needed 
only  a  school  of  law  and  a  school  of  medicine  to  have  become  at  the 
very  outset  a  complete  university,  which,  historically  speaking,  com- 
prises four  faculties. 

^^TTifldd^t^^'"/'  °^y°  ^^^"ipbftll,  <<to  the  five  pp»fr;«wwJ;imfl  nf  Greek 
and  ]>Hnj  thft  TnM.t.|^ftiTiatics,  moral  philosoutl^S  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  d])vipit,yj  pro. 
xr\i\a^  fnr  hy  thft  oharfpr^  a.  sixth,  called  tl/c  Brassertqn,ftftffn  the  estate 
in  England  which  secured  the  endowmem,JuMWyC^  annexed  by  the 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians.^ ^ 

Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  in  his  notes  to  the  Dinwiddie  Papers,'  says:  "The  succes- 
sion of  the  masters  or  professors  at  this  early  seat  of  learning  would 
be  a  highly  interesting  addition  to  the  annals  of  American  education. 
Through  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  college  buildings  and  records 
by  fire  no  such  complete  list  is  known  to  be  extant.  ♦  •  ♦  The 
following  list  of  the  faculty  to  17513,  inclusive,  has  been  preserved: 
Kev.  Francis  Fontaine  (born  1697,  died  1741)),  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  1729;  Rev.  Bartholomew  Yates,  [jrofessor  of  divinity,  1729; 
Joshua  Fry,  1729,  master  of  the  grammar  schools  (afterward  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics);  Rev.  William  Stith,  1731;  Edward  Ford, 
1738;  John  OrfBrne,  1741;  Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  1738;  William  Pres- 

*Coocerniug  "the  lirst  professor/'  see  Spotswood's  LeUerB,  ii,  167. 
*  Campbell.  History  of  Virginiaj  347. 
»  Dinwiddie  Papers^  vol.  i,  pp.  3-4. 
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ton,  1762;  Eev.  John  Camm,  1762, — professors,  whose  departments  of 
instniction  are  not  known;  Eev.  William  Eobinson,  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  17^;  masters  of  the  Indian  school:  John  Fox,  1729; 
Eev.  Eobert  Barrett,  1737.'' 

The  writer  has  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  early 
courses  of  instruction  provided  by  the  College  of  William  and  M^ry. 
In  all  probability  they  were  much  the  same  as  those  given  during  the 
scholastic  regime  of  early  Harvard,  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere  de- 
scribed.* The  Harvard  system  was  but  a  colonial  reproduction  of  the 
higher  education  of  England  as  fostered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  The  professors  of  philosophy  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  probably  taught  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  physics, 
and  politics,  together  with  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  possi- 
bly also  the  Westminster  catechism  and  a  little  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Historia  cirilis  and  Bistoria  naturalis  certainly  belonged  to  the 
old  scholastic  curriculum.  The  study  of  American  history  was  culti- 
vated in  an  intelligent  and  original  way  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Stitli, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  college  in  1731,  and  who  was 
commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  president  of  the  college  from 
1752  to  1755.  His  work  was  first  published  at  Williamsburg  in  1747, 
where  the  historian  prosecuted  his  researches  in  government  offices  re- 
specting the  beginnings  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  second  academic  rep- 
resentative of  Virginia  history.  Prof.  Hugh  Jones,  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  speak,  was  the  first. 

In  1734,  the  president,  masters,  scholars,  and  students  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  all  the  domestic  servants  belonging  to  the 
institution,  were  forever  exempted  from  taxation^  not  only  from  tithes, 
but  from  all  public,  county,  and  parish  levies.'  This  immunity  is  an  in- 
teresting survival  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  Old  World. 

The  continuity  of  monastic  tradition  is  further  seen  in  the  law  for- 
biddtEg"profes8ors  tf>  TT^^^y  J"  ^'^^^t  ^1^^'^  '^  rovorMui  Drofessor^of 
theology  and  the  reverend  master  of  the  grammar  school  took  to  them- 
selves wives  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  board  of  visitors:  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  visitation  that 
the  professors  and  masters,  their  engaging  in  marriage  and  the  concerns 
of  a  private  family,  and  shifting  their  residence  to  any  place  without 
the  college,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was  founded 
and  their  duty  as  professors.'' 

The  salary  of  President  Blair  was  originally  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  but 
it  was  atlerward  cut  down  to  £100.  The  salary  of  the  masters,  or  fel- 
lows,  as  we  learn  tlCom  the  stMeinents  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  them, 
was  £80  per  annum,  with  20  shillings  for  an  entrance  fee  and  20  shil- 
lings for  tuition  from  each  student  intruste^l  to  their  charge. 

'  "History  at  Harvard  University,"  publi»hed  Li  Educatioiiy  May,  lbd(5. 
«  Hening,  i v,  433. 
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PHOFESSOE  HUGH  JONES. 


Probably  one  of  tnSTeiylJest  types  of  the  early j)rofe68or  in  tbe  Col- 
let of  William  and  Mary  is  tbe  Kev.  Hugb  Jones,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  an  Englisbman  of  university  training,  who  came,  lirst  to  Mar 

laim  m  Idl^U^  ana   Ijeckme  tbft  inonmhi^nt.  nf  C^hriaf  fl>inrf*liparish^  in 

Calvert  County.  He  sent  home  an  account  of  tbe  province  of  Maryland, 
wbicb  was  publisbed  in  tbe  Transactions  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  tbe  Bishop  of  London  be  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  tbe  college  at  Williamsburg.  While  resident 
there  be  served  as  chaplain  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  "lecturer^ 
in  the  Bruton  parish  church ;  be  preacbed  also  in  Jamestown,  tbe  Can- 
terbury of  Virginia.  He  left  tbe  province  for  England  in  1722,  and  in 
1724  brought  out  in  London  bis  book  on  "Tbe  Present  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' wbicb  includes  sketches  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  Thus, 
through  the  faithful  work  of  one  scholarly  churcbman  and  college  pro- 
fessor, tbe  characteristics  of  three  southern  colonies  passed  into  his- 
torical science.  If  this  man  did  not  l^eacb  history,  be  made  it  and  wrote  it. 
His  monograph  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  tbe  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  Virginia  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Professor  Jones  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  existing  system 
of  education  at  tbe  College  of  William  and  Mary.  In  bis  book  he  sug- 
gests certain  modifications,  wbicb  are  very  remarkable  for  this  early 
period.  He  proposed  that  one  of  tbe  six  professorships  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  history:  but  what  is  more  surprising,  ne  actually  proposed 
that  tbe  college  should  be  recognized  as  the  training  school  for  the  civil 
service  ctf  the  colony.    The  following  are  tbe  professors  own  words: 

"The  Charter  mentions  six  masters  or  professors,  but  does  not  specify 
the  professions ;'  it  directs  to  tbe  making  of  statutes  and  founding  scholar- 
ships, but  the  particulars  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  managers;  and 
some  such  establishment  as  tbis  here  mentioned  may  not  be  impro[)er, 
especially  if  for  greater  encouragement  the  stirveyors  of  each  county  were  to 
bfi  appointed  by  the  president  and  masters,  out  of  such  as  have  taken  a  Bach- 
ellor  of  Arts  degree  there;  and  if  the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  elect  a 
certain  number  of  Bachellors  for  clerks  into  the  Secretaries  office;  out  of 
whixsh  clerks  attending  and  writing  there  at  certain  timeSj  the  county  clerks 
should  be  appointed, 

'•  The  office  of  tbe  president  would  be  to  govern  the  College,  be  treas- 
urer and  censor,  and  have  a  casting  ^pte  "^  ^^^  ^f^hHi^^"  The  six  pro- 
fessors would  be:  One  for  Divinity,  who  should  be  chaplain  and  cate- 
chist;  one  for  Mathematicks,  one  for  Philosoi)hy,  one  for  Languages,  one 
for  History,  one  for  Humanity,  who  should  be  Grammar  Master." 

This  was  the  educational  ideal  of  one  of  the  best  professors  in  tbe 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history.  The 
scheme  is  remarkably  well-rounded  for  those  times.  An  earlier  recom- 
mendation for  a  distinct  chair  of  history  and  for  a  school  of  administra- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  tbis  country. 
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BeturDiDg  to  America  after  long  absence  in  England,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Jones  resumed  parochial  work  in  Virginia,  but  he  finally  returned  to 
Maryland,  where  he  built  up  various  parishes,  notably  William  and 
Mary  parish  and  Sassafras  parish,  in  Cecil  County.  He  persuaded  the 
people  to  build  brick  churches  instead  of  cheap  wooden  structures,  and 
he  invigorated  society  wherever  he  went.  He  continued  pastoral  work 
until  he  was  ninety  years  old,  when  he  retired,  '*  having  worthily  won 
the  title  of  venerable.''  This  professor  and  ecclesiastic  might  be  called 
the  Venerable  Bede  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  died  in  1760,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  having  been  in  the  ministry  sixty-live  years.^ 

ORIGIN  OF  WILLIAMSBURG.  ' 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary^  like  Harvard  College,  was  a  state 
institution.  It  was  founded  by  what  was  then  the  National  Govern- 
mentToy  royal  endowment.  The  charter  gave  the  General  Assem^bly  of 
Virginia  the  right  to  determine  the  best  site  for  the  college.  It  was 
voted  to  erect  the  buildings  ''as  neere  the  church  now  standing  in 
Middle  Plantation  old  fields  as  convenience  will  permits  Thus  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  Europe,  the  church  was  the  original  centre  around  which 
educational  institutions  were  planted.  There  was  no  town  in  "Middle 
Plantation  old  fields"  at  the  time  the  college  was  built.  Simply  a 
church  in  Bruton  Parish^  and  a  scattered  settlement,  with  an  archaic 
system  of  common  lands;  these  were  the  beginnings  of  what  was  yet  to 
become  a. college  town  and  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Middle  Plantation  determined  the  polit- 
ical centre  of  Virginia  and  the  founding  of  Williamsburg.  The  sup- 
posed healthfulness  of  the  locality  had  indeed  great  weight  with  the 
Assembly  in  fixing  upon  Middle  Plantation  as  a  site  for  both  college 
and  capital,  for  the  place  "hath  been  found,  by  constant  experience, 
to  be  healthy  and  agreeable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants";' 
but  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  1705,  when  Williamsburg  was  founded,  this  additional 
motive  seems  to  have  decided  the  location  of  the  city:  "It  will  prove 
highly  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  College  of 
William  and  Mary  to  have  the  conveniences  of  a  Town  near  the  same.^* 

'  Inforiuatiou  concerning  this  remarkable  man  was  obtaini'd  from  Spots  wood's  Let- 
lerSf  i,  103;  ii,  253;  and  from  Bishop  Perry's  monumental  work  on  the  Ilihtory  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Churchy  i,307. 

«The  Vestry-book  of  Braton  Parish  dates  from  1G74  ;  but  Bishop  Meade  (i,  146)  says 
that  there  was  a  church  at  Middle  Plantation  as  early  as  1665. 

'Honing,  iii,  419.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  Hugh  Jones  says,  in  his  Present  State  of  Virginia  (1724): 
**  When  the  State  House  and  Prison  were  burned  down,  Governor  Nicholson  removed 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  with  the  inoeting  of  General  Courts  and  General  Assem- 
blies to  Middle  PlantatioM,  seven  niih-s  from  James  Town,  in  a  healthier  and  more  con- 
venient Place,  and  freer  from  the  Annoyance  of  muskettoes"! — Sabin's  reprint,  p.  25. 

'*Hening,  iii,  422. 
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Clearly  tbe8e  early  legislators  of  Virgioia  were  iu  advance  of  their 
age.  They  believed  what  the  iiiiieteeuth  century  is  just  beginning  to 
find  out — that  a  good  municipal  environment  is  favorable  rather  than 
injurious  to  the  higher  education  ;  that  the  town  is  more  suitable  than 
the  country  for  the  growth  of  a  college  or  a  nniversity.  The  early  Vir- 
ginians bad  no  idea  that  professors  and  students  should  be  turned  out 
to  pasture  like  superannuated  horses  and  untrained  colts,  and  expected 
to  feed  on  grass  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  a  very  bucolic  view  of  the 
higher  education  to  expect  it  to  flourish  in  the'open  fields,  apart  from 
hamau  society,  away  from  great  libraries,  museums,  schools,  churches, 
and  from  all  the  helpful,  quickening  influences  of  municipal  life.  Civ- 
ilization and  culture  are,  historically  speaking,  the  products  of  towns 
and  cities.  The  idea  of  isolating  students  from  the  world  is  but  the 
survival  of  the  monastic  system, -which  sought  cloistered  retreats  within 
protecting  walls.  While  society  and  education  owe  much  to  this  sys- 
tem, it  should  be  remembered  that  monasticisui  is  a  medieval  and  not 
a  moilern  idea.  Indeed  the  monastery  ami  the  castle  were  but  historic 
reversions  to  the  more  primitive  idea  of  hill-forts  and  patriarchal  burghs, 
from  which  ancient  cities  and  classical  civilization  sprang. 

PLAN   OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Williamsburg  was  laid  out' in  good  old  English  fashion,  with  a  spa- 
cious marketplace  or  town-square  (the  Germanic  type  of  the  ancient 
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fomm  or  agora).    A  plot  of  land  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
square  was  appropriated  for  a  bnildiiig  suitable  for  the  General  AH^e\wV\V^ 
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and  for  the  coarts.  The  building  when  completed  was  to  be  '^  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Capitol,'"  and  it  wa«  resolved  that  '•  the 
space  of  two  haudred  feet  of  ground  every  way  from  the  said  Capitol 
shall  not  be  built  upon,  planted,  or  occupied  forever.''  Truly  a  noble 
rese  rvation,  worthy  to  become  the  forum  of  Virginia!  Surviving  types 
of  the  same  idea  may  be  seen  in  Capitol  Square  at  Bichmond,  and  in 
every  court  green  around  the  court  houses  of  the  South  and  in  every 
town  common  of  New  England.  The  main  street  of  Williamsburg  was 
called  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  It  was  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
of  the  period.  It  extended  from  the  capitol  to  the  utmost  western  lim- 
its of  the  city,  where  it  "joins  on  ye  Land  belonging  to  ye  Colled ge.''^ 
This  colonial  boulevard,  connecting  the  seat  of  government  with  the 
seat  of  learning,  shows  that  politics  and  tjie  higher  education  were  in- 
terests closely  associated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Virginians,  as 
indeed  are  Bichmond  and  the  University  of  Virginia  to  this  day. 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  in  1724,  a  brief 
description  is  given  by  Professor  II ugh  Jones:  "Fronting  the  college 
at  near  its  wliole  breadth  is  extended  a  noble  street,  mathematically 
straight  (for  the  first  design  of  the  town's  form  is  changed  to  a  much 
better),^  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  stands  the  Capitol,  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  commodious  pile  as 
any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Queen,  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  Governor." 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  original  college  building  was  burned  down  in  1705,  but  it  was 
immediately  restored  in  the  same  style,  if  we  may  trust  tradition.  A 
good  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  college  in  1724  has  come  down 
to  us  through  that  original  tract  on  The  Present  State  of  Virginia. 
Professor  Jones  said  of  the  college : 

"The  front,  which  looks  due  east,  is  double,  and  is  136  feet  long.  It 
is  a  lofty  pile  of  brick  building,  adorned  with  a  cupola.  At  the  north 
end  runs  back  a  large  wing,  which  is  a  handsome  hall,  answerable  to 
which  the  chapel  is  to  be  built;  and  there  is  a  sx)acious  piazza  on  the 
west  side,  from  one  wing  to  the  other.  It  is  approached  by  a  good 
walk,  and  a  grand  entrance  by  steps,  with  good  courts  and  gardens 
about  it,  with  a  good  house  and  apartment  for  the  Indian  master  and 
his  scholars,  and  out-houses;  and  a  large  pasture  inclosed  like  a  park, 
with  about  150  acres  of  land  adjoining  for  occasional  uses.  The  build- 
ing is  beautiful  and  commodious,  being  first  modelled  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country  by  the  gentlemen 
there;  and  since  it  was  burned  down  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  nicely' 

1  Keumgf  ill;  4*20. 

^Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Paptrs,  i,  109. 

*  Governor  Nicholson  originally  laid  out  the  town  of  Williamsburg  ''  in  the  form  of 
a  cypher  [monogram  f  ]  made  of  \V  and  M."    Hugh  Jones'  Present  State  of  Virginia,  25. 
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Contrived,  altered  and  adorned  by  the  ingenious  direction  of  Governor 
Spotswood,  and  is  not  altogether  unlike  Chelsea  Hospital." 

Professor  Jones  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  sights  and  scenes  of 
old  Englaud,  as  well  as  with  the  best  society  of  the  period.  Like  Chau- 
cer, he  had  seen  the  world  as  in  his  time.  The  parson-professor  was 
in  favor  at  court,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Governor  Spotswood  * 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1717.  The  man  was  an  excellent  observer 
of  social  Williamsburg.  He  says,  in  one  naive  passage:  **  At  the  Cap- 
itol, at  publick  times,  may  be  seen  a  great  number  of  handsome,  w^ell- 
dress'd,  compleat  Gentlemen.  And  at  the  Governor's  House  upon 
Birth-Nights  and  at  Balls  and  Assemblies,  I  have  seen  as  fine  an  ap- 
pearance, as  good  diversion,  and  as  splendid  entertainments  in  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood's  time,  as  I  have  seen  any  where  else." 

A  PICTURE   OF  THE   TOWN  AND   CAPITOL. 

A  complete  picture  of  the  town,  as  it  was  in  1724,  is  given  by  this 
observing  i)rores8or,  to  whom  Virginia  owes  a  great  historical  debt,  for 
he  describes  the  whole  colony  as  faithfully  as  he  did  its  college-capital. 
He  describes  the  public  buildings,  and  all  the  public  ofiices,  courts, 
etc.  "  In  each  wing  of  the  Capitol,"  he  says,  '^  is  a  good  stair  case,  one 
leading  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  Governor  and  Council  sit  in 
very  great  state,  in  imitation  of  the  King  and  Council,  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  House  of  Lords.  Over  the  portico  is  a  large  room  when* 
conferences  arfe  held,  and  i)rayers  are  read  by  the  Chaplain  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  which  office  1  have  had  the  honour  for  some  years  to  per- 
form." He  describes  the  parish  church,  a  brick  structure  in  the  form  of 
across,  "regular  and  convenient,  and  adorned  as  the  best  Churches  in 
London.  This  from  the  Parish  is  called  Bruton  Church,  where  I  had  the 
favour  of  being  lecturer." 

Clearly  this  professor  was  a  useful  man  in  the  community.  Not.  far 
from  the  church  there  was  the  market  place,  "near  which  is  a  Play- 
House  and  good  Bowling  Green."  From  the  church  northward  was 
Palace  Street,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  Governor's  house,  "finished 
and  beautified  with  gates,  fine  gardens,  ofiices,  walks,  a  fine  canal, 
orchards,  etc."  Thehouse  had  a  cupola, "  or  Lanthorn,"  which  was  illumi- 
nated on  festival  nights,  together  with  most  of  the  town.  "  These  build- 
ings here  described,"  he  says^  "  are  justly  reputed  the  best  in  all  the 
English  America,  and  are  exceeded  by  few  of  their  kind  in  England." 
He  mentions  "  a  pleasant,  long  dry  walk,  broad,  and  almost  level  from 
the  College  to  the  Capitol." 

"  Williamsburg,"  he  says,  "  is  a  market  town,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen."  It  is  a  town  "  well  stock'd  with  rich  stores,  of  all 
sorts  of  goods,  and  well  furnished  with  the  best  provisions  and  liquors. 
Here  dwell  several  very  good  families,  and  more  reside  here  in  their  own 
houses  at  publick  times.    They  live  ii»  the  same  neat  manner,  dress  after 

'  Spotswoojl's  Lcltrrii,  ii,  2.'>:j. 
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the  same  modes,  and  behave  themselves  exactly  as  the  Geutiy  ia  Lon- 
don ;  most  families  of  any  note  havin^^  a  coach,  chariot,  Berlin,  or  chaise. 
The  town  is  laid  out  regularly  in  lots  or  square  portions,  sufficient  each 
for  a  house  and  garden.  Thus  they  dwell  comfortably,  genteelly, 
pleasantly,  and  plentifully  in  this  delightful,  healthful,  and  (I  hope) 
thriving  city  of  Williamsburgh.'' 

TOWN  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  town  of  Williamsburg 
grew  and  nourished  together,  the  one  aiding  the  other  in  a  thousand 
ways.  The  college  appreciated  what  the  General  Assembly  called 
'*the  conveniences  of  a  town,"  and  the  whole  colony  quickly  learned 
to  value  educational  privileges  for  its  ambitious  sons.  "At  the  first 
Commencement  of  the  College,  in  1700,"  says  Campbell,  one  of  the 
historians  of  Virginia,  "there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people;  sev- 
eral planters  came  thither  in  coaches,  and  others  in  sloops  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  being  a  new  thing  in  that  part 
of  America  to  hear  graduates  perform  their  exercises.  The  Indians  had 
the  curiosity,  some  of  them,  to  visit  Williamsburg  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and  the  whole  country  rejoiced,  as  if  they  had  some  relish  of  learning."^ 
A  cultivated  society  gathered  in  Williamsburg,  because  it  was  the  in- 
tellectual and  political  capital  of  Virginia.  Jt  became  fashionable  for 
the  best  families  of  the  colony  to  spend  the  winter  season  **  in  town," 
just  as  social  England  to  this  day  centres  in  London  during  the  sea- 
son. Bishop  Meade,  in  his  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of 
Virginia  (i,  194),  says:  ''  Williamsburg  was  once  the  miniature  copy 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James,  somewhat  aj»ing  the  manners  of  that  royal 
palace,  while  the  old  church  and  its  graveyard,  and  the  College  chapel 
were,  si  licet  cum  magnis  commoner e  i)arva^  the  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  St.  Paul's  of  London,  where  the  great  ones  were  interred.'  More 
truly  than  Jamestown  the  new^  capital  became  the  historic  as  well  as 
the  i)olitical  and  social  centre  of  Virginia.  From  this  college-capital, 
where  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  first  found  a  publi<5  hearing  in  America, 
went  forth  Virginia's  greatest  sons. 


The  gathering  togetiicr  of  ttfebest  i)eople  of  Virginia  and  the  form- 
ing of  student  associations  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  history  and 
politics  of  that  colony  and  of  Mother  England  were  of  untold  influence 
in  moulding  the  intellect,  in  testing  the  character,  and  in  cultivating  the 
manners  of  the  rising  generation.  Whatever  schoolmen  maj'  say,  there 
is  no  school  like  the  world  of  human  society,  like  contact  with  men. 
A  wise  blending  of  scholastic  and  social  culture  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mediaeval  inonk  and  the  modern  man. 

'Campbell.      History  of  Ihu/inia,  :M)1,3()'^. 
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The  medireval  monk  shunned  the  world  and  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men,  but  the  modern  man  has  discovered  virtue  in  both.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honor  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  that  they  applied  so  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  of 
education  in  a  social,  municipal,  and  political  environment.  Williams- 
burg was  the  first  exponent  of  a  noble  educational  policy,  to  whicii  this 
country  will  sooner  or  later  return.  It  was  a  policy  which  struggled 
into  existence  in  Prussia  in  1810,  when  that  child  of  conflict,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  was  born  in  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  that  was  to  found 
an  empire. 

Wonder  is  ofteu  expressed  that  colonial  Virginia,  with  her  popula- 
tion widely  dispersed,  should  have  produced  so  mjiny  eminent  public 
men,  who  became  leaders  in  the  American  Bievolution  and  who  after- 
ward gave  such  practical  and  sovereign  direction  to  American  politics. 
Virginia  is  called  the  mother  of  presidents,  but  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  alma  mater  of  statesmen,  is  ouly  another  name  for  Vir- 
ginia. The  secret  of  that  great  family  of  i)atriot-politician8  lies  in  the 
union  of  home  education  with  the  higher  education,  iu  the  blending  of 
private  with  public  training,  after  the  manner  of  our  Mother  England. 
In  Virginia  the  historic  process  began  with  English  traditions  of  family 
culture;  it  developed  through  the  personal  administration  of  rural 
estates,  through  vestry  meetings  and  county  courts  ami  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  The  evolution  of  a  higher  class  of  politicians,  of  professional 
men  and  cultivated  gentlemen,  was  tirst  accomplished  at  Williamsburg, 
that  school  of  citizens,  churchmen,  and  statesmen.  There  were  no 
educated  lawyers  in  Virginia  until  the  college  began  its  preparatory 
work.  Bishop  Meade  says:  "The  best  ministers  in  Virginia  were  those 
educated  at  the  college  and  sent  over  to  England  for  ordination.  The 
foreigners  were  the  great  scandal  of  the  church.'' 

Religious,  political,  and  educational  forces  in  society  always  thrive 
best  by  association,  not  necessarily  by  union.  This  was  true  of  ancient 
society,  and  it  is  no  less  true  in  the  modern  state.  While  the  seimra- 
tion  of  the  school  from  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  sphere  of  the  state  are  among  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  America  to  the  world's  advancement,  nevertheless  the 
association  of  these  great  forces  must  be  preserved  in  a  modified  form. 
Neither  the  state  nor  the  church  nor  the  school  can  reach  its  highest 
efficiency  when  any  one  of  these  three  institutions  is  cut  oli*  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  two.  A  government  without  the  support  of 
religion  and  education,  means  ultimate  lapse  into  moral  and  political 
anarchy.  Ecclesiastical  organizations,  unrestrained  by  law  and  unen- 
lightened by  reason,  may  interfere  with  civil  liberty  and  check  the 
progress  of  thought.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  without  public 
support  and  legal  protection,  without  moral  and  religious  associations, 
are  hopelessly  crippled  in  their  usefulness  to  society. 
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In  coloDial  Virginia  there  was  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  college, 
the  church,  and  the  state.  The  clergy  held  their  conventions^  in  the 
college  buildings,  and,  before  the  capitol  was  built,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses used  to  assemble  in  the  academic  halls.  The  head  of  the  college 
was  the  head  of  the  church  in  Virginia,  and  there  was  a  representative* 
of  the  college  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  down  to  the  Revolution.  These 
facts  merely  illustrate  the  intimacy  of  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  relations  in  that  social  microcosm  at  Williamsburg. 

Never  before  or  since  in  this  country  was  there  such  a  constant  ob- 
ject lesson  for  students  in  the  art  of  government  and  in  the  constitution 
of  society.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  almost  from  its  original 
planting,  was  a  unique  seminary  of  history  and  politics — of  history  in  the 
very  making,  of  politics  in  'the  praxis.  Without  identifying  the  two  sub- 
jects, we  may  accept  the  view  of  Gustav  Droysen,  Prussia's  great  histo- 
rian, who  says,  ''What  is  politics  to-day  becomes  history  to-morrow." 
The  young  Virginians  did  not  study  text-books  of  historical  and  politi- 
cal science.  They  observed  the  real  things.  The  proceedings  of  their 
fathers  at  the  capitol  were  to  the  sons  analogous  to  those  living  pro- 
cesses of  nature  that  are  observed  under  the  microscope  in  the  modern 
biological  laboratory.  We  might,  however,  better  liken  the  position  of 
the  early  Virginia  students  to  that  of  the  lessei;  clergy  and  inferior 
nobles,  who  came  with  the  great  barons  of  the  realm  to  those  itinerary 
Parliaments  of  England  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  institutinl. 
These  young  vassals  and  dependents  looked  on  while  their  superiors 
took  counsel  with  the  royal  Governor,  the  quasi  king  of  Virginia.  The 
day  was  to  come  when  these  budding  knights  and  burgesses  would 
themselves  form  a  popular  assembly,  a  new  House  of  Commons  railed 
the  Continental  Congress,  to  shape  the  history  and  politics  of  a  nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  catalogue  of  students  at  the  College 
of  \Villiam  and  Mary  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Kevolutiou,  and  to  notice  what  men  this  institution  was  training  for 
service  to  state  and  country.  Theye  in  1759  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  son 
of  Peter  Jefferson  of  Albemarle,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  apd  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and  founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  By  these  three  deeds  he  wished  to  be  known 
to  posterity.  It  would  be  glory  enough  for  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  if  she  had  educated  him  alone  who  is  the  father  of  American  polit- 
ical thought  and  the  first  promoter  of  real  university  education.  The 
roll  of  honor  does  not  stop  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  There^  too,  appear 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Carter  Braxton,  Thomas  Nelson,  and  George  Wythe,' 
allgignera  of  tha  Dftp.l5i.rfl.f.inn.  There  also  are  Peyton  Kandolph,  first 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  John  Tyler,  first  governor 

»  An  extract  from  the  faculty  records,  August  29,  1754,  illustrates  this  point:  **  Re- 
solved, unanimously,  Y'  Mr.  Commissary  Davrson  be  allowed  ye  use  of  ye  Hall  and 
great  room  during  ye  meeting  of  ye  clergy." 

« Hening,  iii,  241,  356. 
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of  Virginia;  EilmaDd  Eaudolpli,  Attorney-Geueral  and  Secretary  of 
State ;  Beverly  Randolph,  governor  of  Virginia ;  John  Mercer,  governor 
of  Maryland;  James  Innes,  attorney-general  of  Virginia;  James  Monroe, 
President  of  the  United  States;  John  Blair,  Jadge  of  the  Supreme 
Coart  of  the  United  States;  and  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief  Justice. 

For  seventy  years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  an  an- 
nual average  of  about  sixty  students  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  for  independence  there  were 
seventy  students.  Thirty-seven  of  them  left  college  and  joined  the 
Continental  army.  Three  professors  also  took  arms  for  their  country's 
cause.  The  institution,  however,  continued  its  educational  work  through- 
out the  war  until  the  memorable  siege  of  Yorktown,  when  the  college 
was  temporarily  closed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  American  troops 
and  their  French  allies.  That  school  of  churchmen,  statesmen,  and 
citizen-soldiers  saw  enacted  before  its  doors  the  closing  scene  in  one  of 
the  greatest  dramas  in  modern  history,  when  Washington  and  his  Vir- 
ginians, the  Continental  Army  and  the  French  allies,  drew  their  invest- 
ing lines  around  the  forces  of  Cornwallis. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown,  Qp.tnbfir  19^ 
1781,  the^president  and  professors  of  William  and  Mary  sent  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  vVasnington.  He  replied  6Tl  the  !37lh  Of  October, 
in  a  letter  aaaressed  to  the  "  rresident  and  i^rofessors  of  the  University 
of  William  and  Mary,"  accepting  their  felicitations  and  rejoicing  at  the 
return  of  peaceful  security  to  his  fellow  citizens.  "  The  seat  of  litera- 
ture at  Williamsburg,"  he  said,  "  has  ever  in  my  view  been  an  object 
of  veneration.  As  an  institution  important  for  its  communication  of 
useful  learning,  and  conducive  to  the  diilusion  of  the  true  principles 
of  rational  liberty,  you  majt  be  assured  that  it  shall  receive  every  en- 
couragement and  benefaction  in  my  power  toward  its  re-establishment. 
The  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army,  whom  my  necessities  have  com- 
pelled me  to  trouble  you  with,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  ])ermit — an  event  which  will  be  as  pleasing  to  me  as  agree- 
able to  you." 

One  hundred  years  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  representatives 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  united  at  York- 
town  for  the  commemoration  of  that  international  event  in  which  all 
these  nationalities  had  once  participated.  A  monument  was  then  dedi- 
cated. Kot  long  after  this  celebration  the  national  monument  to 
Washington  was  completeil  in  the  Federal  City.  Quite  recently  the 
old  alliance  between  America  and  France  has  been  nobly  symbolized 
by  the  erection  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
But  amid  all  these  monumental  works  and  historical  commemorations, 
there  has  been  no  thought  of  that  old  college  in  the  Yorktown  penin- 
sula, the  college  which  trained  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  gave  Washington  his  first  public  commission  and  opened  the 
way  to  his  entire  career. 
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A  brief  review  o£  the  relation  of  William  and  Mary  to  George  Wash- 
ington will  throw  new  light,  np^n  this  gr^nt  puhlif^fjinrnt'ti^rj  and  ex- 
plain theojigkrTJrEis  idea  of  a  national  university. 

WASHINGTON  MADE  SURVEYOR  BY  WILLIAM  AND  MAI 

#■■  '    •  — • ....^^ 

It  is  interg^n^  to  traee  the  evolution  of  men  as  well  as  of  institu- 
tions.  Ttis  generally  known  that  Washington  began  his  public  life  as 
a  county  surveyor,  but,  in  all  probability,  few  persons  have  ever  thought 
of  his  service  in  that  office  as  the  historical  and  economic  germ  of  his 
political  greatness.  Most  people  regard  this  early  work  as  a  passing 
incident  in  his  career  and  not  as  a  determining  cause.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  Washington's  entire  public  life  w^as  but  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  that  original  appointment^  CX^W  him  in  17 Iff  at 
theape  of  seventeen  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  That  ap- 
poTntment,  in  the  colonial  days  of  Virginia,  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
degree  in  civil  engineering,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  a  pe- 
culiar bias  it  gave  to  Washington's  life  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  the  land  system  of  Virginia  was  early 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities,  who  appointed  all 
county  surveyors  and  also  the  surveyor-general,  who  represented  the 
economic  interests  of  tbe  institution  and  took  certain  fees  for  its  sup- 
port. From  the  lowest  position  as  surveyor  Washington  rose  to  the 
very  highest.  It  was  his  early  practical  career  as  a  measurer  of  land  that 
first  made  him  favorably  known  to  influential  Virginians.  There  were 
but  few  men  really  competent  for  the  work  of  a  surveyor  in  colonial 
times.  Washington's  services  were  in  great  demand  throughout  the 
counties  of  Virginia.  Ho  not  only  surveyed  private  farms  and  planta- 
tions in  settled  districts,  but  also  public  Jands  and  hand  grants  on  the 
western  frontiers,  among  the  Alleghanies,  and  along  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  W^ashington's  excellent  public  service  as  a  surveyor  which  led 
to  his  public  commissioq  as  a  militia  officer  in  command  of  a  military 
district  for  the  defence  of  the  Virginia  frontiers  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  It  was  his  special  knowledge  of  the  back  coun- 
try and  its  people,  acquired  as  a  civil  engineer,  that  led  to  his  diplo- 
matic commission  from  the  seat  of  government  in  Williamsburg  to  the 

*  It  would  bo  interesting  if  one  could  find  Washinjijton's  tirHt  commission  as  a  public 
surveyor.  In  lack  of  it,  the  following  later  form,  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Virginia  State 
paperSf  vol.  iii,  page  246,  will  illustrate  tbo  probable  character  of  the  appointment: 

"We,  the  president  and  professors  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  do  certify 
his  excellency,  the  governor,  that  wo  have  examined  Samuel  Taylor  and,  having  found 
him  properly  qualitied,  we  do  nominate  him  to  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland. 
'*  Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  college,  this  2d  day  of  August,  1782. 

*'  J.  MADISON,  rremdeni. 
*'J.  McCLlJRG. 
"ROBT.  ANDREWS. 
"CHS.  BELLINI." 
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conniiaiidant  of  the  French  posts  iQ  the  Ohio  Valley.  From  this  expe 
(lit ion  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  surveyed 
French  forts  and  French  scheines  with  all  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
formerly  surveyed  land,  proceeded  the  entire  train  of  English  policy 
leading  to  war  with  the  French  for  the  possession  of  the  territory  lying 
back  of  the  Alleghanies.  This  frontier  war  established  the  military 
reputation  of  Washington,  and  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the- 
Virginia  forces.  His  frontier  record  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  was 
the  stepping-stone  which  raised  him  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  continentiil 
army. 

If  the  Revolutionary  war  had  never  occurred,  George  Washington 
would  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  His  superiority 
would  have  appeared  in  great  economic  enterprises  for  the  public  good, 
enterprises  growing  out  of  that  original  office  of  county  surveyor  which 
actually  led  him  by  a  development  process  to  take  the  office  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  Virginia  and  that  of  gencral-in  chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  IStates.  Of  course  that  humble  agrarian  office,  conferred 
upon  a  young  Virginian  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  did  not 
make  its  marrtffbent  great,  but  it  gave  all  TTt^fiortunity  for  greatness  to 
develop.  CWa8hiqgton^s  s^enius  was  ec.onomicJ^  His  mind  grasped  the 
practical  questions  of  his  time — the  land  question  in  theOhio  Vjilley,  ami 
its  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  and  the  Ohio  River.  The  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the 
English,  the  search  in  that  quarter  for  good  bounty  lands,  the  instincts 
of  an  explorer  and  of  a  civil  engineer,  made  Washington  appreciate  more 
keenly  perhaps  than  most  of  his  countrymen  the  economic  significance 
of  the  great  West.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  indeed,  as  early  as 
1754,  he  began  to  study  the  problem  of  connecting  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Potomac  with  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  binding  the  East  to  the 
West  by  ties  of  economic  interest. 

WASHINGTON  ACQUIRES  70,000   ACRES  OF  LAND. 

The  facts  indicate  that  George  Washington  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising men  in  America.  In  1763  he  wrote  to  William  Crawford,  a 
Virginia  officer,  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  surveying  and  who 
had  served  his  chief  as  a  land-looker  in  the  back  country :  ''  By  this  time 
it  may  be  easy  for  you  to  discover  that  my  plan  is  to  secure  a  good  deal 
of  land."  Exactly  how  much  land  Washington  patented  in  the  course 
of  his  life  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned 
over  70,000  acres,  principally  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  Kentucky,  the  North- 
west Territory,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New^  York  along  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  in  Virginia  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  historical  library  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  a  map  of 

*The  economic  side  of  Waahington^s  character  has  been  traced  by  the  writer  in  the 
John$  Hopkins  University  Studies^  yol.  iii,  |>p.  55-91. 
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a  survey,  made  in  1773,  of  28,40()  acres  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  with 
explanatory  notes  in  Washington's  own  handwriting.  In  the  Mary- 
laud  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  for  August  20,  1773,  is  an 
advertisenieut  by  ^^rge.  Wnshingt^n  ^f  ^Lci^wards  of  20,000  acres  of 
laiui  nn  Mia  Qhi^  and  f^T9?it  Kauawha,"  ^ln^^  th6  subscriber  proposed 
to  divide  **into  any  sized  tenements  that  may  be  desired  and  lease  upon 
moderate  terms." 

In  this  very  advertisement  there  is  evidence  of  the  great  thought  of 
connecting  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  for 
the  "convenience  of  the  settlers  in  transporting  the  produce  of  their 
lauds  to  market."  This  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
national  struggle  for  independence,  but  after  the  close  of  the  Eevolti- 
tion  Washington  returned  to  it  with  more  energy  than  ever.  Indeed, 
before  peace  had  been  formally  declared  he  left  his  camp  at  Newburg 
on  the  Hudson  and  made  a  three  weeks'  journey  of  exploration  on  horse- 
back through   central  New  York  in  ('onii)any  with  Governor  Clintx)n. 


These  twn  pnfpypnsing  njon_^eciiied  together  (>,<;00  acres  of  cEbice 
land  on  the  JklohwakRiver,  and  talkedof  buying  up  Saratoga  Springs. 
On  that  tour  of  exi)loration  Washington  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
lK).ssibilities  of  that  gi-eat  commercial  route  to  the  West  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad.  Re- 
turning  to  Virginia  he  bent  every  energy  toward  the  development  of 
his  old  [)lan  for  the  Potomac  route.  He  wrote  to  JeflFerson  in  1784,  **  I 
am  satisfied  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  recommencing  this 
business,  as  I  know  the  Yorkers  will  delay  no  time  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  other  communication,  so  soon  as  the  i>osts  of 
Oswego  and  Niagara  are  surrendered.'-^  The  Potomac  Com[)any,  of 
which  George  Washington  becanie  the  chief  promoter  and  first  presi- 

'  With  regard  to  opeuiug  the  Potomac  route,  in  1784  Wjishingtou  wrote  to  Jefferson 
these  historical  details:  '*  More  than  ten  years  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  importance 
of  it ;  and,  despairing  of  any  aid  frotn  tlie  jHiblic,  I  became  a  principal  mover  of  a  biU 
to  empower  a  number  of  subscribers  to  undertake  at  their  own  expense,  on  conditions 
whidi  were  expressed,  the  extension  of  the  navigation  from  tide  water  to  Wills' 
Creek,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  I  devoutly  wish  that  this  may  not  be 
the  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  be  cirected  now.  To  get  this  business  in  motion, 
I  was  obliged  even  upon  that  ground  to  comprehend  James  River,  in  order  to  remove 
thii  jealousies  which  arose  from  the  attempt  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  plan,  however,  was  in  a  toU'rably  good  train  when  I  set  out  for  Cambridge 
in  1775,  and  would  have  been  in  an  excellent  way,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulties 
which  were  met  with  in  the  Maryland  Assembly  from  the  opposition  which  was  given 
(according  to  report)  by  the  Baltimore  merchants,  who  were  alarmed,  and  perhaps 
not  without  cause^  at  the  consequence  of  water  transportation  to  Georgetown  of  the 
produce  which  usually  came  to  their  market  by  land.  The  local  interest  of  that 
place,  joined  to  the  short-sighted  politics  or  contracted  views  of  another  part  of  that 
Assembly,  gave  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  who  was  a  warm  promoter  of  the  scheme  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  this  situation  I  left  mat- 
ters when  I  took  command  of  the  army.  The  war  immediately  called  men's  attention 
to  fliffcrent  objects,  and  all  the  money  they  could  or  would  raise  was  applied  to  other 
pui-poses." 
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dent,  evolved  historically  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Greorge  Washington  chose  a  very  good  specialty  when  he  applied  to 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  an  elective  course  in  land  survey- 
ing. That  first  appointment  gave  direction  and  purpose  to  his  entire 
life.  It  made  him  a  far-seeing  national  economist,  a  man  of  wide-reach- 
ing enterprise  and  of  almost  boundless  public  spirit,  which  developed 
into  schemes  for  colonizing  his  lands  with  Germans  from  the  Palatinate, 
and  for  opening  a  route  to  the  West  which  should  become  ^'  the  channel 
of  conveyance  for  the  extensive  and  valuable  trade  of  a  rising  empire*'' 
These  remarkable  words  were  written  to  Thomas  Johnson  of  Maryland 
as  early  as  1770.  They  show  that  Washington  w  as  a  man  of  large  ideas 
in  economics  as  well  as  in  politics.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  who 
grasped  an  infinity  of  practical  details  and  shaped  small  things  into 
great  combinations.  Such  rare  men  make  Napoleons  in  war  and  Alex- 
ander Hamiltons  in  peace. 

CONNECTION  WITH  TH^^^W^^JIAO  AND  ^  JAMES  RIVER  COMPANIES. 

Washington's  coniKctiWwitJ^^hese  ^oSRltoiic  enterprises,  growing 
out  of  his  early  surweys,  was  of  the  greatest  imrbortance  to  Virginia  and 
the  country  at  larfi^in  other  than  commeilSfll  ways.  In  1785,  upon 
the  final  organizatio^qjf  the Pot^^iac  and^^irglnia  Companies,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  gratitudcnSii^J^ir^^t^'t^i^^im*  his  public  services,  fifty 
shares  of  State  stock  in  theT^?l8SSr^ompany  and  one  hundred  shares 
in  the  James  Kiver  Company  were  presented  to  Washington  by  the  leg- 
islature through  Patrick  Henrj-,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  The  gift 
was  most  embarrassing  to  Washington.  He  never  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment  of  accepting  it;  but  how  to  decline  it  without  giving  offence — that 
was  the  question.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Benjamin  Harrison:  "Not 
content  with  the  bare  consciousness  of  my  having,  in  all  this  navigation 
business,  acted  with  the  clearest  conviction  of  the  political  importance 
of  the  measure,  I  would  wish  that  every  individual  who  may  hear  that 
it  was  a  favorite  plan  of  mine  may  know  also  that  I  had  no  other  motive 
for  promoting  it  than  the  advantage  of  which  I  conceived  it  would  be 
productive  to  the  Union  and  to  this  State  in  particular,  by  cementing 
the  eastern  and  western  territory-  together,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
give  vigor  and  increase  to  our  commerce,  and  be  a  convenience  to  our 
citizens.  How  would  this  matter  be  viewed,  then,  by  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  related 
that  George  Washington  has  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  of  the  public  money  as  an  interest  therein!" 

Through  Patrick  Henry  Washington  returned  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly his  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  firmly  declined  to  accept  the 
proflfered  bounty.  He  said  that  he  had  resolutely  shut  his  hand  against 
every  pecuniary  recompense  during  the  revolutionary  strugp:le,  and 
that  he  could  not  change  his  positiou  now.  But^  he  said,  if  the  legis- 
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latnre  would  permit  hiin  to  turn  the  destination  of  tlic  proposed  fund 
from  his  own  private  emolument  to  objects  of  a  public  nature,  he  would 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  State  by 
selecting  objects  which  would  meet  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
views  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  stock  should  stand  appropriated  to  such  public 
purposes  as  Washington  might  designate  by  deed  during  life  or  by  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

RELATION  OF  WASHINGTON'S  ENTERPRISE  TO  EDUCATION. 

A  proper  disposition  of  this  public  stock  was  regarded  by  Washing- 
ton as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  caused  him  loug  and  earnest  thought. 
The  shares  were  not  likely  to  become  immediately  productive,  so  that 
there  was  am]>le  time  for  deliberation.'  The  evolution  of  his  great  pur- 
pose to  employ  at  least  a  portion  of  his  trust  toward  the  endowment  of 
a  national  university  has  never  been  traced,  bnt  an  evolution  there  cer- 
tainly was,  and  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary  phiyed  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  process.  The  germ  of  his  puri)ose  originated  in  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  gratitude  toward  Virginia  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Washingtohj  In  1785,  i)roposed  to  Edmund 
Randolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  idea  of  employing  the  revenue 
from  his  Potomac  and  James  River  stock  for  the  establishment  of  two 
charity  schools,  one  on  each  river,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
particularly  those  whose  parents  had  fallen  in  defence  of  American  lib- 
erty. This  was  a  noble  purpose,  and  would  probaoly  have  been  carried 
out  if  the  stock  had  become  i)roductive  and  if  Washington  had  not  been 
chosen  Chancellor  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  (1788)  and  President 
of  the  United  States  (1?89). 

WASHINGTON  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  WILLIAM  AND   MARY. 

One  year  before  Washington  was  chosen  rre8ident_Qf.ilie  United 
States^e  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  f!ol^^(5^  '^^  ^^riiinm^^^H  iWary 
by  the  board  of  visitors.  This  was  an  ancient  and  venerable  office 
which  had  been  held  by  the  bishops  of  London  continuously  from  the 
foundation  of  the  college  in  1693  down  to  the  American  Revolution. 
Washington  was  the  first  American  elected  to  take  up  the  historical 
succession  to  this  old  English  ecclesiastical  headship  of  the  college.  It 
was  preeminently  an  honorary  position,  for  besides  the  chancellor  there 
was  always  a  practical  executive  called  the  president,  or  rector.  The 
old  statutes  defined  the  chancellor's  office  as  follows:  "The  Chancellor 
is  to  be  the  Maecenas,  or  patron  of  the  college,  such  a  one  as  by  his  favor 
with  the  King  and  by  his  interest  with  all  other  persons  in  England, 
may  be  enabled  to  help  on  all  the  college  affairs.  His  advice  is  to  be 
taken,  especially  in  all  such  arduous  and  momentous  affairs  as  the  col- 
lege shall  have  to  do  in  England.  If  the  college  has  any  petitions  at 
any  time  to  the  King,  let  them  be  presented  by  their  Chancellor.    If 
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the  college  wants  a  now  president,  or  professor,  or  master,  let  the  col- 
lege seliate  rely  chiefly  on  his  assistance,  advice,  and  recommendation. " 
In  his  first  letter,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  February  20,  1788,  respecting 
this  election  to  the  chancellorship,  Washington  expressed  himself  as 
*'  duly  honored  ai^d  greatly  affected  with  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of 
the  visitors  and  gov-ernors  of  William  and  Mary  College,"  but  deferred 
his  acceptance  until  the  terms  of  the  above  statute  were  communicated 
tO'lYtgr,jv[iereupon  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Samuel  Griffin,  who 

had  conveyed  the  information : 

Mount  Vernon,  30  Jprily  1788. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tbo  15th  of  April, 
in  which  yon  did  me  the  favor  to  enclose  an  extract  from  the  original  statute,  desig- 
nating the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  1  had  been  appointed.  Inlluenced  by  a  heart- 
felt desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  science  in  general  and  the  prosperity  of  the  College 
of  William  and-  Mary  in  particular,  I  accept  thc^)ffice  of  chancellor  in  the  same ;  and 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  official  notice  thereof  to  the  learned  body  who 
have  thooght  proper  to  honor  me  with  the  ai>pointment.  I  coniide  fully  in  their 
strenuous  endeavors  for  placitig  the  system  of  education  on  such  a  basis  as  will  render 
it  the  most  beneficial  to  the  State  and  the  n^public  of  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
extensive  interests  of  humanity  and  religion.  In  return  they  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  tardy  in  giving  my  cheerful  concurrence  to  such  meas- 
nres  as  may  be  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  those  desirable  and  important 
objects.  For  the  expressions  of  politeness  and  friendship  blended  with  your  commu- 
nications, you  are  desired  to  receive  my  best  acknowledgments. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

George  WASinxoToN. 
Samurl  Griffin,  Esq., 

Rector  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Georp^e  Washington's  official  connection 
with  the  cause  of  liberal  edncation  in  America.  He  was  now  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  only  college  in  Virginia,  the  college  which  had 
given  him  his  first  local  office  many  years  before.  Washington's  chan- 
cellorship of  William  and  Mary  antedated  his  presidency  of  the  United 
8t{^les^nd^ontiuiied  until  the  dav  of  his  death]  The  institution  which 
first  recognized  his  merits  enjoyed  the  honor  of  his  last  i)ublic  service. 
Although  the  duties  of  the  chancellorship  were  never  burdensome,  they 
were  nevertheless  sufficiently  honorable  and  distinguished  to  turn 
Washington's  attention,  even  while  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  thought  of  representing  for  the  entire  country  what  he  already  rep- 
resented for  Virginia.  He  was  the  actual  M<ecenas  or  patron  of  learn- 
ing in  his  native  State ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  advance 
from  the  local  to  the  national  in  his  ideas  of  education?  This  process 
had  been  characteristic  of  his  development  in  relation  to  economics, 
war,  and  politics.  It  was  in  the  same  way  that  he  came  to  the  larger 
idea  of  his  relation  to  science.  In  hiJLmind/the  Collepre  of  William  and 
MaiTj^which_al£<^dy  in  1781  Washington  had  called  a  *^  university,'^ 
was  au  historical  stepping-stone  from  the  idea  of  charity  schools  in 
Virginia  to  the  higher  thought  of  a  national  university  in  the  Federal 
City.    Men's  minds  always  move  along  lines  of  individual  experience 
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and  of  least  resistance.  There  was  absolutely  no  other  experimental 
way  by  which  Washington  could  have  risen  from  his  original  purpose 
to  his  educational  ideal  save  through  bis  connection  with  the  chancellor- 
ship of  William  and  Mary.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  indeed  trifling 
as  compared  with  Washington's  larger  political  career,  but  the  two 
lines  of  presidential  activity  ran  parallel  with  one  another,  and  the 
very  subordination  of  the  one  office-may  have  suggested  to  Washington, 
in  the  other,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  for  a  great  national  puri>08e 
the  idea  of  higher  education  which  William  and  Mary  represented  to  him 
and  to  all  Virginians.  Thomas  Jefferson  obtained  his  first  idea  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  from  his  alma  mater  at  Williamsburg,  and  Wash- 
ington undoubtedly  drew  his  national  thought  of  education  from  the 
same  local  source. 

Jefferson's  relation  to  william  and  mary. 


The  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  practical  surveyor,  who  had 
been  chosen  with  Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  to  continue  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  a  task  begun  by  Colonel  Byrd.  The  two  men  were 
also  employed  together  in  making  the  first  map  of  Virginia.  Thus 
through  association  with  a  Williamsburg  professor  the  father  of  Thomas 
Jeff'erson  became  inclined  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  education  and  to  train 
him  to  the  art  of  surveying.  This  art  the  youth  acquired,  and  he  after- 
ward became  surveyor  of  Albemarle  County. 

Jefferson's  autobiography  is  the  best  source  of  information  respect- 
ing his  connection  with  the  college.  He  says  he  went  to  William  ^nd 
Mary  in  the  spring  of  1760  and  continued  there  two  years.  /jj>ft  was  mv 
great  good  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  my  life, 
that  Dr.  William  Small  Qf  Scotland  was  then  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, a  man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a 
happy  talent  of  communication,  correct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became  soon 
attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his  daily  companion  when  not  engiigcd 
in  the  school ;  and  from  his  conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  science,  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Fortunately,  the  philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival at  college,  and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  \tper  interim  ;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  ethics,  rhet- 
oric, and  belles-lettres.  He  returned  JoJEurope  in  1762,  having  j)re- 
vioasly  filled  ui)  the  ineasufe'bf  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for 
me,  from  his  most  intimate  friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a 
student  of  law,  underliFs  direction,  and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaint- 
ance and  familiar  table  ^f  f^ntrArnor  FanqiiM'^j  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office.  With  him,  and  at  his  table.  Dr.  Small  and  Mr. 
Wythe,  his  amici  omnium  /lorarwm,  and  myself,  formed  a])artie  quarree^ 
OTd  to  thQ  habitui^l  opuverj^ations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  muco  lU- 
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stractiou.  Mr.  Wythe  continued  to  bo  my  faithful  and  beloved  mentor 
in  youtby  and  my  most  aflfectionate  friend  through  life.  In  17G7,  he  led 
me  into  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  courtjit  which 
I  continned  until  the  Kevolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  lustio^yLJ^ 

Was  ever  education  more  liberal  for  the  son  of  a  Virginia  fd^rmer  f 
llere  is  a  young  man,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  classical  train- 
ing b3^  scholarly  Presbyterian  clergymen,  brought  under  the  formative 
influence  of  three  men  of  the  world,  the  best  minds  in  Williamsburg: 
first,  Doctor  Small,  the  Scotch  mathematician  and  philosopher;  second, 
Mr.  Wythe,  the  lawyer  who  trained  John  Marshall  at  William  and 
Mary;  and  third,  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  politician  of  his  time, 
is  it  surprising  that  a  natural  genius  like  Jefferson  should  have  repro- 
duced the  types  represented  by  his  three  best  teachers,  and  have  become 
a  mathematical  philosopher,  a  scholarly  lawyer,  a  politician,  governor, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist  ? 

Educational  heredity  is  sometimes  as  clearly  manifest  as  are  family 
traits.  The  mathematical  bent  of  Peter  JeflFerson,  the  surveyor,  of  Al- 
bemarle, became  even  more  marked  in  the  mind  of  his  son  Thomas,  who 
rose,  like  George  Washington,  from  the  position  of  a  county  surveyor' 
to  that  of  surveyor-general  of  Virginia,  the  agrarian  representative  of 
his  alma  mater.  The  old  college  left  its  stamp  upon  Jefferson,  not 
merely  as  a  qualified  surveyor  and  economist,  but  also  as  a  practical  edu- 
cator and  a  lover  of  youth. 

JEFFERSON'S  PLAN  OF   EDUCATION  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

Jit  ip  a  fact  n^t  ft"ffi^^^T^tly  ^r  generally  understood  that  the  first  form 
of  JpfP(Rrann\q  i^nivftraitv  idea  was  that  of  transforming  the  College  of 
Wiiiiama^pii  Mqry  int/i  i\  State  uuivcrsity.  In  1779  he  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  three  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral S3'8tem  of  education  in  his  native  State.  The  first  bill  provided  for 
two  grades  of  instruction  :  (1)  elementary  schools,  for  the  children  of 
rich  and  poor  alike ;  (2)  colleges  for  a  middle  degree  of  instruction 
to  students  in  easy  circumstances.  The  second  bill  proposed  a  univer- 
sity ;  the  third,  a  library. 

This  general  plan,^  of  remarkable  scope,  deserves  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination, for  it  is  the  historical  basis  of  all  that  Jefferson  subsequently 
accomplished  for  the  educational  cause  in  Virginia.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  his  cherish  ed  scheme  for  local  self-government  in  smaller  units  than 
the  county.  He  proposed  that  every  county  should  be  subdivided  into 
hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  five  or  six  miles  square,  and  that  in  the 

^The  following  extract  from  the  faculty  records,  October  14,  1773,  coDtains  Jef- 
ferson's appointment  as  coanty  surveyor:  '^Agreed,  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Tbomas 
Jefferson  be  appointed  surveyor  of  Albemarle,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lewis,  who 
has  sent  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  that  he  bo  allowed  to  have  a  deputy.'' 

*  For  Jefferson's  pla^  of  education  for  Virgiuia,  see  his  autob  iography  and  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  January,  1800. 
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centre  of  each  local  division  there  shouUl  be  a  free  English  school,  in 
which  readiug,  writing,  and  aritlimetic  should  be  taaght.  This  was 
the  idea  of  common  school  education,  free  to  all  children  in  the  ward  or 
township,  and  supported  by  local  taxation  under  State  authority.  This 
part  of  Jefferson's  great  plan  was  actually  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1796,  although  the  execution  of  the  law  was  left  optional  vith 
the  county  courts,  a  mistake  which  Jefferson  said  defeated  his  project. 

For  the  promotion  of^coUege  education,  Jefferson's  bill  provided  that 
the  whole  State  should  be  divided  into  ten  or  more  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a  college  should  be  planted  for  teaching  the  classics,  grammar, 
geography,  surveying,  and  other  useful  subjects.  The  college,  as  Jef- 
ferson conceived  it,  was  to  be  a  classical  academy  or  gymnasium,  pre- 
paratory to  the  university.  It  was  an  expansion  of  the  same  idea  as 
that  of  the  colonial  free  school,  which  was  free  merely  in  the  sense  of 
teaching  the  liberal  arts.  This  form  of  the  free  school  should  be  his- 
torically distinguished  from  the  free  English  or, common  school,  pro- 
posed for  elementary  education.  The  college  was  to  be  the  Latin  school, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  practical  or  modern  studies.  This  part  of 
Jefferson's  plan,  although  not  actually  adopted  in  the  form  proposed, 
remained  one  of  his  favorite  ideas,  to  which  he  returned  again  and  again 
in  later  life. 

The  roof  and  crown  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  Virginia  was 
to  be  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary,  transformed  into  a  new  and 
higher  seminary  of  learning,  with  all  preparatory^  work  relegated  to 
the  fitting  schools.  Jefferson  distinctly  states  that  his  second  bill 
"proposed  to  amend  the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary  College,  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  orf  science,  and  to  make  it  in,  fact  a  university."  In 
his  autobiography  Jefferson  explains  why  this,  the  best  part  of  his 
plan,  failed  to  succeed.  "The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  es- 
tablishment purely  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  visitors  were  required 
to  be  all  of  that  church  ;  the  professors,  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles;  its  students,  to  learn  the  catechism;  and  one  of  its  funda- 
mental objects  was  declared  to  be  to  raise  up  ministers  for  that  church. 
The  religious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  all  the  dissenters  took  alarm  lest 
this  might  give  an  ascendancy  to  the  Anglican  sect,  and  refused  acting 
on  that  bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too,  and  unhealthy  autumnal  cli- 
mate lessened  the  general  inclination  toward  it."  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  College  of  W'illiam  and  Mary  failed  to  become  the  State 
university  of  Virginia. 

.JEFFERSON   REMODELS   THE   CURRICULUM    OF    WILLIAM   AND  MARY. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  the  cause  which  William  and  Mary  originally 
represented  to  his  mind  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful i)art  which  he  took  in  remodelling  the  scholastic  (uirriculum  of 
the  college  in  the  interest  of  modern  studies,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
American  champion.     *'On  the  Ist  of  June,  1779,"  he  says  in  his  auto- 
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biographj',  "T  was  appoiDted  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  re- 
tired from  the  legislature.  Being  elected  also  one  of  the  visitors  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  a  self  electing  body,  I  effected,  during  my 
residence  in  Williamsburg  that  year,  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
that  institution,  by  abolishing  the  grammar  school  and  the  two  profes- 
sorships of  divinity  and  oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  profes- 
sorship of  law  and  police,'  one  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry, 
and  one  of  modern  languages;  and  the  charter  confining  us  to  six  pro- 
fessorships, we  added  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  and  the  fine  arts, 
to  the  duties  of  the  moral  professor,  and  natural  history  to  those  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy."^  Thus  Jefferson 
introduced  the  first  distinctively  modern  currents  into  the  t^urriculum 
of  William  and  Mary. 


"JEFFEESON  STUDIES  EUROPEAN    UNIVERSITIES. 


From  early  connection  with  educational  reforms  at  Williamsburg,  Jef- 
ferson's mind  naturally  turned  more  and  more  strongly  toward  universi- 
ties. While  upon  foreign  missions  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
he  made  inquiries  into  the  best  systems  of  university  education  in  the 
Old  World.  In  1785  we  find  him  writing  from  Paris  to  J.  Bannister, 
jr.,  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  Swiss  and  Italian  universities — Ge- 
neva, Rome,  and  Pisa.  At  this  period  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  Eome, 
because  of  its  historic  associations  and  iU<femaWiable  opportunities  for 
culture  in  the  fine  arts.  A  little  later,  p  lldj^e  wrote  to  Mr.  McAlis- 
ter,  *' With  respect  to  the^iibiwytS  6'1  EurOpe^ray  mind  jh  tiUilwtij^made 
up,  and  on  full  inquiry /The  beat  in  the  world  is  Edinburgh,  f^  ♦  ♦ 
On  the  continent  of  Tgnmf^  ^fi  \}\'t¥"^  ^^  AnmiiflraniA  rn  i4pnM\ra7^  After 
his  return  to  America  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  these  ancient  seminaries 
of  science  as  "the  two  eyes  of  Europe." 

A  curious  evidence  of  Jefferson's  continued  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater 
may  be  discovered  in  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Bannister;  "But  why  send 
an  American  youth  to  Europe  for  education  ?  What  are  the  objects  of 
a  useful  American  education  ?  Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages, 
chiefly  French^  Spanish,  and  Italian,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  civil  history,  and  ethics.  In  natural  philosophy  I  mean 
to  include  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  in  natural  history  to  include 
botany,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  these  departments.    It  is  true 

'  This  wa«  much  the  8ame  as  the  modern  science  of  administration,  which  is  just  hegin- 
ning  anew  to  creep  into  onr  university  courses  in  America.  What  tbo  German  wouUl 
caU  Polixeiwiasenschaftf  and  what  the  Greeks  termed  irdKivEia,  was  tauglit  for  nearly  a 
centory  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  under  the  head  of  *'|)o/ice."  That  name 
would  probably  suggest  nothing  hut  constabulary  associations  to  most  college  facul- 
ties in  these  modern  days.  Another  oiccllent  term,  also  in  danger  of  oblivion,  long  re- 
mained in  current  use  at  William  and  Mary,  viz,  **  ^umani/i/,"  of  which  there  was  one 
professor. 

•  Compare  with  Jeftcrsou's  autobiography  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  query  xv,  and  his  let- 
ter to  J.  C.  Cabell,  February  22, 1821. 
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that  the  habit  of  speakiug  the  modern  languages  cannot  be  so  well  ac- 
quired in  America ;  but  every  other  article  can  be  as  well  acquired  at 
William  and  Mary  College  as  at  anyplace  in  Europe^  Jefferson  is  here 
speaking  of  undergraduate  training.  As  to  graduates,  he  admits  that 
medical  students  ought  to  study  abroad,  but  he  is  confident  that  law 
students  can  do  quite  as  well  by  attending  the  law  courses  of  Mr. 
Wythe  at  William  and  Mary.  Jefferson  was  by  no  means  provincial 
in  this  view.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  had  been  trained  in  Williamsburg,  and 
that  John  Marshall/  the  most  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  acquired  a  systematic  knowledge  of  law  from  Professor  Wythe 
during  the  intervals  of  revolutionary  campaigning  in  Virginia,  just  as 
young  Prussian  officers  at  the  present  day  attend  university  courses  while 
stationed  in  Berlin. 

INFLUENOfi  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  GENEVA  UPON  JEFFERSON. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  ofJefferson's  sojourn  in  Europe 
and  of  his  inquiries  conct^pmiig  thfe  KigEer  educatfap  was  the  proposi- 
tion made  to  him  in  (794  b^^rofessor  DTvernoia^  representing  the 
Genevan  faculty,  'Uo  tr?rhslate  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in«a  body  to 
th[8  couiitrv.^^  Tbft  fiTpiiify  of  t;^at  institution  had  fallen  Into  disfator 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  their  republic,  and  proposed  to  emi- 
grate  to  Virginia,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss  farmers,  provided 
they  should  receive  the  necessary  encouragement.  Jefferson  had  known 
D'lvernois  in  Paris,  and  had  very  great  respect  for  his  character  and 
attainments.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  Jefferson  speaks  of  D'lvernois 
as  a  man  of  science  and  as  author  of  a  history  of  the  republic  of  Geneva. 
He  further  describes  the  Genevan  faculty;  M>iiwinffn-,the  President, 
famou8^focJllija,wt)rk  with  tDe  encyclopedists i^Pictet^^e  natural  phi- 
losoiAer,  who  hjm  measured  a  degree  with  scieiUJlB5ccuracy ;  Bertrand 
andyJ/HuiUjey^ihe  mathematicians,  second  only,  in  all  Europe,  to  La 
Gran^«-f<lJe  Saussure,  the  geologist,  celebrated  for  his  Alpine  re- 
searches ;  Senebier,  translator  of  the  Greek  tragedians ;  all  together  a 
faculty  of  ten  or  twelve  professors.  Jefferson  said,  '*  The  names  of 
Mouehon,  Pictet^  De  Saussure,  and  Senebier  are  well  known  to  me  as 
standing  foremost  among  the  literati  of  Europe."  He  thinks  the  revo- 
lution in  France  will  incline  La  Grange  also,  "  who  is  without  equal" 
as  a  mathematician,  to  join  the  Swiss  professors  in  their  proposed  ex 
odus.  It  was  a  scheme  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  Jefferson  was  evi- 
dently much  imx)ressed  with  its  possibilities,  for  he  wrote  to  Washington 
a  very  elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

Jefferson  had  previously  submitted  the  project  of  the  Geneva  pro- 
fessors to  influential  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  for 
private  discussion,  but  the  scheme  had  been  judged  impracticable,  be- 

^  Magruder.     lAfe  of  Marshall,  23,  in  •*  American  Statesmen  Series." 
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caQseof(l)  the  great  expense ;  (2)  the  necessity  which  would  arise  of 
teaching  American  youth  in  the  French  or  Latin  languages ;  and  (3) 
the  very  grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population  and  needs  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  now  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  final  resort,  knowing  that  he  had  contemplated  the  gift  of 
his  stock  in  the  Potomac  and  James  Eiver  Companies  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  university.  Jefferson  urged  that  the  State 
which  had  organized  these  companies  and  which  paid  the  dividends 
ought  to  be  chiefly  favored  in  the  disposition  which  Washington  might 
make  of  his  stock.  He  suggested  that  the  Virginians  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  university  were  placed  within  their  borders,  and  that  a  happy 
compromise  might  be  effected  between  the  ideas  of  a  national  and  a 
State  institution,  by  planting  it  near  the  Federal  City. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  GENEVA  PEOJECT  UPON  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  had  already  heard  of  the  jiroject  of  the  Swiss  professors 
frorti'  John  Aaams^  to  whom  D^Ivernois  liaa  alAo  written.  To  both 
Adams  and  Jefferson  the  President  communicated  his  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  the  Swiss  proposition.  To  Jefferson  he  gave  a  specific  statement 
of  his  views  to  the  effect  that  (1)  the  plan  for  a  national  university  was 
not  sufficiently  matured  to  justify  any  encouragement  to  the  Swiss  pro- 
fessors ;  (2)  the  propriety  of  transplanting  the  entire  body  of  them  was 
questionable,  for  they  might  not  all  be  good  characters  or  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language ;  (3)  the  Swiss  professors  had  been 
at  variance  with  the  popular  party  at  home,  and  their  introduction  to 
America  might  be  considered  an  aristocratic  movement;  (4)  such  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Swiss  "  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation"  in  the  national  university.  Wash- 
ington suggests  that  "  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Scot- 
land, in  this  line,  might  be  obtained." 

Thus  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  highest  education,  as  already  in 
economics,  war,  politics,  and  diplomacy,  George  Washington  showed 
his  sovereign  common  sense.  From  whatever  point  of  viiew  the  char- 
acter of  the  greatest  of  Virginians  is  seen,  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
im  press  the  beholder.  He  was  not  disposed  to  subordinate  the  idea  of  an 
American  university  to  the  importation  en  masse  of  any  foreign  colony 
of  professors,  even  though  they  constituted  the  best  single  fiiculty  in 
continental  Europe.  He  was  inclined  to  take  a  thoroughly  scientific 
and  broadly  international  view  of  the  educational  question.  If  Scot- 
land had  a  better  professor  of  philosophy  than  the  Genevan,  he  wanted 
the  Scotchman. 

While  discouraging  the  idea  of  transplanting  a  foreign  university  to 
these  American  shores,  Washington  proceeded  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  the  realization  of  his  own  long-cherished  plan  of  founding  a 
national  university.  Returning  theS  wiss  papers  to.  JpIjlel  Adams  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1794,  he  said:  " That  a  national  university  in  this 
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C50untry  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always  been  my  decided  opinion  ; 
and  the  appropriation  ot  ground  and  funds  for  it  in  the  Federal  City 
has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of.''  It  is  evident  that  a  new 
inlpetus  was  now  given  to  this  old  idea,  born  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. In  less  than  three  weeks  after  writing  to  Adams,  Washington 
addressed  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  requesting 
that  he  and  James  Madison  should  mature  the  proper  course  for  him  in 
disclosing  his  design  to  give  his  stock  of  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac 
Company  toward  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  previously  explained,  this  stock,  together  with  one  hundred 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company,  had  been  given  to  Washington  for 
his  public  services  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  he  now  wished  to 
have  the  approbation  of  that  body  with  regard  to  his  proposed  disjx)- 
sition  of  the  shares  first  named  for  a  national  university.  On  the  28th  of 
January,  1795,  Washington  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal 
City  that  he  had  vested  in  i)ei2)etuity  fifty  shares  of  Potomac  stock  to- 
ward the  above  object.  This  was  done  before  the  receipt  of^JS^raoi^ 
letter,  dated  at  Monticello,  February  22,  1795,  respectinflfT>'Iverxiai«^ 
proposition,  which  had  already  come  to  Washington's  notic^ihrough 
John  -4dams  at  least  three  mouths  earlier.  The  Swiss  idea  had  its  in- 
iiuence  upon  both  of  the  great  Virginians,  but  it  stimulated  Washington 
to  immediate  action.  When  he  heard  Jefterson's  version  of  the  Swiss 
scheme  he  wrote  to  him,  "1  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposi- 
tion," in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  application  of  stock  in  the  Potomac 
Compau}^  to  the  endowment  of  a  national  university.  Washington  said 
he  was  inclined  to  apply  the  James  River  shares  to  the  same  purpose 
but,  "considering  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in 
a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left 
the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary  within  the  State,  to  be  located  by 
the  legislature."  The  very  next  day,  March  16,  1795,  Washington 
wrote  to  Robert  Brooke,  Governor  of  Virginia,  proposing  to  vest  his 
Potomac  stock  in  a  national  university  and  his  James  River  shares  in  a 
Virginia  institution.  His  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly. 

Clearly  the  transition  from  the  charity  schools  to  the  university  idea 
was  now  complete.  And  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Washington 
had  been  giving  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
in  Alexandria,  and  he  had  not  neglected  to  ofi'er  educational  aid  to  the 
sons  of  soldiers.  The  idea  of  promoting  State  education  survived  in 
Washington's  proposal  to  give  his  James  River  stock  to  "a  seminary 
of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university'.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
whole  range  of  science  may  pass  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to 
the  university,  and  the  fornjer  by  a  due  relation  may  be  rendered  co- 
operative with  the  latter."  Washington  said  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  concentrate  all  his  resources  upon  a  national  university  in  the 
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Federal  City;  but,  in  deference  to  Virginia  sentiment,  to  which  he  owed 
his  very  means  of  philanthropy,  he  gave  a  portion  to  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

WASHINGTON'S  IDEA  OF  A  NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 


The  educational  ideal  of  Washington  was  thoroughly  American.  He 
wrote  to  Grovernor  Brooke  of  Virginia:  "It  is  with  indescribable  re- 
gret that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  for_ 
eign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims 
not  congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that 
a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  polit- 
ical systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 
The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended 
that  prejudice  would  be  entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against 
another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every 
l)art  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the  direction  of  truth, 
philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation.'' 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  Washington's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, best  conveys  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  university': 

"  It  haa  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see  the 
ycfuth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had 
imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  6wn ;  contracting 
too  frequently,  not  only  habits  ot  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but 
principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government,  and  to  the  true  and 
genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely  overcome;  for 
these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas 
through  all  parts  ot  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  in- 
deed ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously 
forward  tc  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in 
my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fort- 
une and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  completion 
of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and 
sciences,  in  acquiring  I'noicledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good go'c- 
emmentj  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  as- 
sociating with  each  other,  and  for^ning  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  preju- 
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dices  aud  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  meutioned,  and 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude 
to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this 
country.    Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated, 

**  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in 
the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia),  towards  the  endowment  of  a  university,  to  be  establishecl 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Government,  if  that  Government  should  incline  to  extend*  a 
fostering  hand  towards  it;  and,  until  sach  seminary  is  established,  and 
the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  for  its  support,  my 
further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom  shall,  when- 
ever the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  execu- 
tors, or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  provideil  that  honorable  body  should  patro- 
nize the  measure;  and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of 
such  stock  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on,  until  a  sum  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained;  of  which  1  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other 
source." 

Washington's  gift  of  stock  in  the  James  River  Company  to  Liberty 
Hall  in  Virginia  became  productive.  The  State  seminaiy  which  he 
designed  to  be  preparatory  to  the  national  university  has  evolved  into 
a  flourishing  institution  of  learning;  but  that  "full  idea"  suggested  by 
the  chancellor  of  William  and  Mary  was  never  realized  in  the  form 
which  he  originally  intended.  Congress  did  not  extend  its  fostering 
hand.  The  affairs  of  the  Potomac  Company-  were  ultimately  merged  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  (see  Pickell's  History  of  the 
Potomac  Company).  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  page  41 G,  says, 
"the  shares  appropriated  by  Washington's  will  are  doubtless  held  in 
trust"  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  "for  their  destined 
object.''  The  actual  fate  of  Washington's  endowment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  congressional  inquiry,  when  other 
scientific  subjects  are  exhausted.  It  appears  from  a  report  oi  the  Ches- 
apea](e  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  in  1851,  page  20,  that  only  one  divi- 
dend was  ever  paid  upon  the  Potomac  stock ;  but  the  above  canal  is 
there  described  "  as  merely  carrying  out  in  a  more  perfect  form  the  de- 
sign of  General  Washington,  and  as  naturally  resulting  from  the  views 
and  measures  originally  suggested  by  him." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  along  the  very 
route  which  Washington  thought  would  bosome  "tbe  channel  of  the 
extensive  and  valuable  trade  of  a  rising  empire,"  was  constructed,  not 
only  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad.    It  is  still  more  interesting  to  reflect  that  a  gift  of  stock  in 
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this  road  formed  tbe  chief  endowment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which,  if  not  national  in  name,  is  national  in  spirit,  and  is  striving  to 
realize  Washington's  "full  idea  of  a  university."  Baltimore  is  not 
alone  in  representing  the  true  university  spirit,  but  from  her  geograph-, 
ical  position,  midway  between  North  and  South  and  hard  by  the  nation's 
capital,  she  is  approximating  to  Washington's  ideal  of  an  institution 
where  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  "may  be  sent  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education  ♦  •  •  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  government,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  local  prejudices 
and  habitual  jealousies." 

American  students  are  today  moving  upon  the  great  current  of  na- 
tional university  life,  such  a  current  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  mind 
and  heart  of  George  Washington,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  national 
representation  of  this  country  in  our  leading  colleges  and  universities. 
We  are  enjoying  the  practical  realization  of  a  grand  idea,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  inquire  whether  the  present  cosmopolitan  spirit  in 
American  student  life  might  not  have  begun  to  develop  at  a  much  earlier 
period  if  Congress  had  given  some  attention  to  Washington's  earnest 
recommendations.  Supposing  a  school  of  politics  and  good  government, 
in  connection  with  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  had  been  planted  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  century,  before  the  sectional  issue  had 
become  paramount  in  American  politics,  would  there  not  have  been 
some  chance  for  the  development  of  a  school  of  well-trained,  public- 
spirited  men,  of  broad-minded  statesmen,  competent  to  settle  economic 
and  constitutional  questions,  without  leading  the  country  into  fratri- 
cidal war,  costing  millions  of  men  and  untold  treasure  t  The  simple  ex- 
periment would  at  least  have  been  inexpensive  compared  with  that 
actually  essayed.  England  and  Germany  were  able  to  rid  their  domin- 
ions of  slavery  and  serfdom  by  legislative  means,  and  .possibly  the 
United  States  might  have  done  the  same  thing  by  the  education  of  a 
school  of  really  patriotic  politicians,  who  could  have  risen  above  sec- 
tional issues,  or  those  "  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices"  which 
Washington  feared,  and  who  could  have  developed  the  healthful  Vir- 
ginia sentiment  of  Jefferson  and  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  an  irre- 
sistible national  opinion.  » 

Washington  early  attempted  to  impress  upon  Congress  "how  much 
a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contr^utes  to  national  prosperity 
and  reputation.^  He  foreshadowed  the  scientific  policy  of  the  nation 
when  he  pointed  out  its  duty  in  these  matters.  He  intimated  that  the 
higher  education  could  never  reach  its  highest  estate  without  national 
aid.  "True  it  is,"  he  observed,  "that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor, 
contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful; 
but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the 
(kblest  professors,  in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for 
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the  institution  contemplated,  though  they  would  be  excellent  auxili- 
aries.'' 

The  father  of  his  counv*;ry  wished  to  save  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  from  provincialism,  and  on  the  other  from  sectionalism.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  his  mind,  the  national  idea  was  uppermost:  ^<  Amongst 
the  motives  to  such  an  institution,''  he  said,  "the  as^^imilation  of  the 
principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common 
education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves 
attention.  The  more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these 
particulars,  the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and 
a  primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  the  science  of  gorernment.  In  a  rei)ublic,  what  species  of 
knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on 
its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  i)lan  for  communicating  it  to  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country!" 

WASHINGTON'S  UNIVERSITY  IDEA  COMPARED  WITH  JEFFERSON'S. 

f  -    -       -•    ■    ■ 

In  his  appeal  to  Washington  that  he  should  employ  his  stock  in  the 
Virginia  navigation  companies  for  the  transfer  of  the  Swiss  college  to 
America,  Jefferson  had  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  Virginia  as  a  sit« 
for  the  proposed  institution.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  idea  of  a 
university  for  his  own  State,  although  there  was  nothing  pro\iucial  in 
his  advocacy.  Ho  clearly  recognized  that  the  transfer  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  university  in  continental  Europe  would  give  ''such 
an  6clat  and  such  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  con- 
course to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  the 
other  parts  of  America,  which  are  free  enough  to  adopt  it."  Neverthe- 
less, Jefferson's  thought  was  clearly  that  of  a  university  for  Virginia. 
It  might  be  "near  enough  to  the  Federal  capital  to  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage,"  but  it  should  be  within  Virginia's  limits,  and  thus  "  the 
splendor  of  the  two  objects  would  reflect  usefully  on  each  other."  Jef- 
ferson foresaw  two  great  capitals  of  the  nation,  one  of  them  political, 
situated  in  the  City  of  Washington;  the  other,  intellectual,  situated  in 
Virginia,  retired  from  the  world.  A  shadow  of  monasticism  clung  to 
the  free-thinking 'Jefferson.  His  university  was  to  be  "so  far  from  the 
Federal  City  as  moral  considerations  would  recommend."  The  youth 
were; to  be  protected  from  temptation  by  placing  them  at  a  safe  distance 
from  municipal  society.  His  idea  was  that  ot*  a  rural  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge lying  over  against  an  American  London.  It  was  the  historic 
idea  of  most  English  and  American  colleges.  It  is  an  idea  both  sound 
and  healthful,  from  many  points  of  view,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  endure 
in  school  and  college  as  long  as  country  life  and  human  nature  endure. 
In  American  educational  history  this  idea  has  shown  more  vitality  and 
has  received  more  vigorous  support  than  have  national  or  municipal 
ideas  in  education;  but  these  latter  have  a  latent  strength  which  will. 
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one  <lay  appear,  especially  in  the  hi/i^ber  education  of  great  cities  like 
New  York,  Pliiladelpliia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

In  his  letter  to  Jefferson,  March  15, 1795,  Washington  said  he  had 
little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  because  (1)  that  city  is  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  government  of  this  Union,  and  there  its  laws  and  policy  are  better 
understood  than  elsewhere ;  (2)  Washington  is  central,  midway  between 
the  North  and  the  South ;  (3)  the  District  of  Columbia  is  convenient  of 
access  for  the  whole  State  of  Virginia ;  (4)  his  own  private  bequest,  in- 
adequate in  itself,  swould  become  useful  as  part  of  a  national  endow- 
ment ;  (5)  jurisdiction  by  the  General  Government  would  give  the  uni- 
versity advantages  which  no  other  place  than  the  City  of  Washington 
would  possess;  "and  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the 
completion  of  education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their 
rudiments,  it  will  afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
debates  in  Congress,  and  thei'eby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  law  and  governments^ 

This  was  Washington's  cherished  idea  of  a  national  university.  It 
was  i>rimarily  the  idea  of  a  national  school  of  politics  and  administration^ 
taught  in  connection  with  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  for  the  highest  education  of  American  youth. 
It  was  an  idea  born  of  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  cap- 
itol  and  college  faced  each  other,  and  where  the  statesmen  of  Virginia 
had  been  trained  for  their  great  work  of  liberating  the  qolonies  and  of 
framing  a  federal  constitution.  The  idea  of  a  national  university  grew 
in  Washington's  mind  with  his  own  official  connection  as  chancellor  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  his  election  and  reelection  as  President  of 
these  United  States,  with  the  establishment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  nation's  capital  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  with  his  enlarged 
opportunity  of  employing  Virginia's  gift  for  a  purpose  at  once  national 
and  Virginian,  with  the  growing  desire  of  his  old  age  to  see  his  country 
permanently  united  and  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  enduring  peace. 

WASHINGTON'S  VIEWS  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  great  idea  did  not  die  with  Washington.  It  has  been  transmitted 
by  successive  generations  of  men  and  it  remains  a  legacy  to  the  future. 
There* is  one  national  institution  which  owes  its  origin  to  Washington's 
foresight,  and  that  is  the  Military.  Academy  at  West  Point.  Suggested 
to  Congress  in  the  same  speech  wherein  he  reconnnended  a  national  uni. 
versity,  this  government  institution  has  by  its  untarnished  record  and  in- 
estimable services  to  the  country  more  than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its 
great  advocate.  Washington  said  to  Congress :  "  However  pacific  the 
general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergencies."  He  mainUiined 
that  a  dearth  of  such  knowledge  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  char- 
acter, hazard  its  safety,  or  expose  it  to  even  greater  evils  when  war 
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could  not  be  avoided.  "  The  art  of  war,''  he  said, «'  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  complicated ;  it  demands  much  previous  study .''  The 
United  States  discovered  the  depth  of  this  Wisdom  by  the  sad  experience 
of  a  protracted  civil  war.  The  sectional  division  of  regrular  army  offi- 
cers in  that  unhappy  conflict  was  caused  by  sectional  strife  in  politics, 
from  which  neither  States,  nor  fiimilies,  nor  men  could  escape ;  but  the 
very  sectional  distribution  of  military  skill  and  martial  disc^ipline  was 
one  of  the  most  redeeming  features  of  the  war,  for  it  prevented  un- 
trained  masses  of  men  on  both  sides  from  reverting  to  general  bash- 
whacking  and  primitive  savagery. 

PRACTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  WEST  POINT. 

West  Point  represents  more  than  the  continuity  of  military  science, 
which  is  indeed  indispensable  in  all  civilized  states,  whether  for  exter- 
nal defence  or  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace.  The  Military  Acad- 
emy stands  for  the  historical  continuity,  under  national  auspices,  of 
that  very  idea  which  made  Washington  first  in  peace  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  is  the  idea  ot  strengthening  the  country  by  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  binding  its  dififerent  sections  indissolubly  together 
by  ties  of  economic  interest,  such  as  river  improvements,  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  great  public  works  described  under  the  comprehen- 
sive name  of  engineering.  The  constant  employment  of  army  engineers 
in  such  ways  by  the  national  Government,  and  in  the  direxjtion  of  pub- 
lic works  in  our  large  cities,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
indicates  what  West  Point  education  is  worth  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace. 

Another  practical  lesson  suggested  by  the  Military  Academy  and  by 
the  regular  army  organization,  recruited  from  it,  is  that  of  a  national 
system  of  civil  service,  recruited  at  government  training  schools.  Wash- 
ington's saying  concerning  the  art  of  war  might  well  bo  applied  to  the 
art  of  administration :  it  '*  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ; 
it  demands  much  previous  study  ;  the  possession  of  it,  in  its  most  im- 
proved and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  security  of 
a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  Govern- 
ment; and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular  course  of  in- 
struction is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  difterent  nations  have 
successfully  employed."  The  schools  of  administration  now  flourishing 
in  Paris  and  Berlin  are  based  upon  precisely  the  same  idea  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Washington  in  his  plan  for  a  national  university  in  the  Fed- 
eral City. 

INFLUENCE   OF  WILLIAM   AND  MARY   UPON  THE   SOUTH. 

If  any  justification  were  to  be  sought  tor  the  national  idea  in  educa- 
tion, it  might  be  found  in  the  historical  influence  of  a  single  institution 
like  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  upon  the  entire  South.  If  one 
small  institution,  inadequately  endowed  aud  struggling  against  many 
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depressing  conditions,  could  nevertheless  send  currents  of  intellectual 
life  throughout  every  southern  State,  much  more  such  an  institution 
as  that  proposed  by  George  Washington,  if  supported  by  the  prestige 
and  resources  of  the  national  Government,  would  have  exerted  a  health- 
ful, wholesome  influence  upon  the  country  at  large. 

Ifis  interesting  to  trace  the  widening  influence  of  the  College  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  as  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  students  educated  at  that 
institution.  The  writer  has  examined  with  some  care  the  lists  of  names 
and  residences,  representing  the  whole  clientage  of  the  institution,  and 
has  corrected  his  own  results  by  the  further  inquiries  of  one  of  his  stu- 
dents from  the  South.  It  has  been  ascertained,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  that,  during  the  colonial  perio<l,  the  student  representation 
at  William  and  Mary  was  largely  provincial.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  only  six  students  from  outside  Virginia.  Four  of  these 
came  from  Maryland  and  two  from  ^orth  Carolina.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  small  number  of  students  from  outside  the  Old  Dominion  stands 
the  list  of  708  Virginians  and  14  Indians.^  These  numbers  are  fairly 
well  authenticated.  Probably  there  were  many  more,  for  the  records  of 
William  and  Mary  are  very  imperfect.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  college  was 
temporarily  broken  up,  the  distribution  of  students  by  States  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Baleigh, 
N.  C,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  now  holding  a  univer- 
sity scholarship  in  Baltimore. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AT  WILLIAM  AND   MARY,   1801-1861. 


Where  from. 


VirgiBia 

District  of  Colombift. 

Maryland 

Delaware 

•North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

QtOTgiA 

Vloritla 

Alabama ,.... 

Mifwisaippi 


Nomber. 


Where  from. 


Number. 


1,869  ,    Loaiaiana 

7      Tennessee 

28      Eeutacky 

1  ;  i  Miaaouri 

r>8  '•  niinois 

Pennsylvania.. 

New  York 

Massachnsettfi. 
Mwne 


7 
19 

2 
23 
U 


9 
7 
12 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
I 


^  Tho  Spotswood  Letters,  ii,  64,  siieakof  Heventeen  Indians  as  stndyiug  at  William 
and  Mary  in  Governor  Spotswood's  time:  ''  Upon  tho  encouragement  of  a  fund  set- 
tled on  y©  CoUedge  by  the  deceas'd  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  our 
Tributary  Indians  to  send  hither  their  children  to  be  taught  and  educated  in  ye  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  accordingly  17  of  their  boys  ftre  now  at  the  Colledge."  At  least  four- 
teen Indians  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  collective  catalogue. 

The  subject  of  Indian  education  in  this  country  would  be  worth  investigating  his- 
torically. Valnable  materials  for  beginning  the  subject  in  Virginia,  where  the  Hamp- 
ton school  for  Indian  training  now  flourishes,  may  bo  found  in  K.  D.  NeilFs  Virginia 
Vttu8ia.  The  first  thought  of  a  school  or  college  for  Virginia  was  the  idea  of  an  In- 
dian mission  school.  American  education  is  almost  as  closely  connected  with  the 
church,  historically  speaking,  as  are  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  of  mediflpval 
^oiope,  out  of  which  colleges  and  nniversities  developed. 
14166— J^o.  1 4 
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The  stadent  represeutation.  as  shown  by  this  table,  is  overwhelmingly 
Virginian,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  from  other  States;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  many  came  from  beyond  Virginia's  borders,  par- 
ticnlarly  from  Forth  GaroliDa  and  Alabama.  In  all  probability  the 
representatives  of  these  States  were,  to  some  extent,  returning  waves 
of  colonial  influence  which  went  forth  from  old  Virginia  into  all  the 
South,  as  New  England  influence  pervaded  the  West.  Virginians  who 
went  from  the  Old  Dominion  as  pioneers  sent  back  their  sons  to  be  edu* 
cated  at  William  and  Mary.  While  the  above  figures  by  no  means  stand 
for  the  educated  classes  of  the  South  (for  every  State  soon  developed 
colleges  of  its  019'n),  the  table  at  least  shows  that  the  influence  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  touched  every  State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
even  penetrating  Louisiana  and  distant  Missouri. 

l^orth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Hue  the  influence  of  William  and  Mary 
was  not  so  marked.  From  1800  to  1861,  only  eleven  northern  men 
came  to  Williamsburg  to  be  educated.  Of  the  three  students  from 
Massachusetts,  two,  namely  Henry  A.  Dearborn,  son  of  General  Dear- 
born, Secretary  of  War,  and  Benjamin  Crowningshield,  son  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  doubtless  came  for  local  reasons,  because  their 
fathers  were  temi)orariiy  in  Washington.  While  southern  students 
went  in  considerable  numbers  to  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  north- 
ern students  were  almost  unknown  In  the  annals  of  southern  colleges. 

And  yet  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  excellent  institu- 
tion ;  it  had  a  faculty  which  trained  some  very  eminent  public  men. 
Indeed  the  conspicuous  merit  of  southern  leaders  in  politics  was  due 
to  their  superior  i)olitical  education,  which  earl^  ranged  over  topics 
that  were  not  prominent  in  northern  colleges  until  after  the  War, 
notably  history,  political  economy,  and  the  science  of  government  and 
•administration.  The  University  of  Virginia,  which  evolved  from  old 
William  and  Mary  by  a  process  of  historical  evolution,  represented, 
from  its  very  beginning,  the  true  university  spirit  and  very  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  by  lectures.  It  commanded  some  of  the  best  pro- 
fessorial talent  which  this  country  has  ever  seen,  for  Jefferson,  acting 
upon  an  idea  derived  from  his  Geneva  project,  secured  the  services  of 
highly  distinguished  teachers  from  Europe,  notary  George  Long,  the 
historian  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  Virginia  failed  to  draw  any  coi^sider- 
able  number  of  students  from  the  North. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  explanations  of  this  general  fact.  It  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  climate,  the  existence  of  ex- 
cellent schools  and  colleges  at  the  North,  the  difliculty  and  expense  of 
travel,  preference  for  denominational  institutions,  social  and  political 
difl^'erences ;  but  undeniably  there  was  more  or  less  of  provincialism 
and  a  decided  sectionalism  in  American  college  education.  North  and 
South.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Washington's  great  scheme  for  a 
national  university  in  the  Federal  City  had  come  to  naught.  There  was 
no  choice  for  American  youth  except  to  follow  obediently  in  the  tracks 
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of  local  prejudice  in  which  their  fathers  had  trod.  With  due  allowance 
for  exceptions,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  education  kept  within  the  lines 
which  politics  had  drawn.  Northern  students  rarely  came  south  ;  and 
southerners,  if  they  went  north  to  college,  remained  southern  in  gpirit. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary  nevertheless  continued  to  enlarge 
its  inlluence,  chiefly  within  southern  borders,  although  many  of  her 
graduates  acquired  a  national  reputation  in  public  life.  It  is  forcibly 
said  by  a  writer  on  William  and  Mary  College:  "It  sent  out  nearly 
twenty  members  of  Congrei»s,  fifteen  United  States  Senators,  seventeen 
Governors,  thirty-seven  judges,  a  Lieutenant  General  [Winfield  ScottJ 
and  other  high  oflftcers  to  the  Army,  two  commodores  to  the  Navy, 
twelve  professors,  soven  Cubii^et  officers ;  the  chief  draughtsman  and 
author  of  the  Constitution,  Eldmund  Randolph ;  the  most  eminent.of  the 
Chief  Justices,  John  Marshall;  and  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  list,  honorable  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
number  of  really  eminent  and  intluential  men  who  owed  the  formation 
and  development  of  their  intellects  and  characters  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  the  long  list  of  students  preserved  from  1720  to  the  present  time 
will  be  found  a  great  array  of  names  holding  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  States  of  the  South  and  West — in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  local  legislatures.  These,  without  at- 
taining the  eminence  of  those  first  mentioned,  were  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  comnninities  where  they  lived,  and  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  character  and  direc^tion  to  social  and  political  affairs."' 

INFLUENCE    OF    WILLIAM   AND    MARY    COLLEGE    ON    KENTUCKY  AND 

TENNESSEE. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Courier- Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  William  and 
Mary  College  upon  Kentucky  and  Tennessee: 

The  first  Kcntuckian  entered  as  a  studout  at  William  and  Mary  apparently  was  Wm.. 
T.  Barry,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1803,  and  in  later  life  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States.  Another  mt^raber  of  thesame  class  was  A.  W.  C.  Logan,  of  Kentucky. 
Kichard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentncky,  first  minister  to  Colombia,  South  America  (so 
the  catalogue  tells  us),  was  of  the  class  of  1804,  and  ho  had  as  a  classmate  Winfield 
Scott,  of  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  in  which  the  battle-scarred  city  of  Petersburg 
is  located.  Dinwiddle  County  gets  its  name  from  a  royal  governor  who  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  Virginia  from  1752  to  1758,  and  it  was  during  his  administration 
that  Braddock's  defeat  occurred  and  Washington's  fame  as  a  soldier  dawned.  This 
same  Winfield  Scott  was  destined  to  command  Kentuckians  on  many  stricken  fields 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  in  later  years.  Th*^  Crittendens  were  at  Williamsburg  in 
1^5-'06,  and  for  a  term  or  two  later.  John  J.  Crittenden  lived  in  the  traditions  of 
Williamsburg  for  fifty  years  after  he  left  college  in  1R07.  He  was  of  Welsh  blood  on 
his  father's  sid«>  and  of  Huguenot  maternal  ancestry.  The  sou  of  a  revolutionary 
officer,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  W^oodford  County  youth  should  S(;ek  mental 
nurture  at  the  fountain  where  revolutionary  sages  and  patriots  had  grown  in  wisd<mi. 


*John  Esten  Cooke,  in  Scribner^s  Monthly^  November,  1875,    Article  on  **  Willi wu 
aod  Mary  ^oUege.'' 
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and  should  take  witli  liiiii  all  iLe  Kentucky  boys  he  could  induce  to  accompany  him 
to  the  classic  shades  of  Williamsburg  f  The  iat«  President  Tyler,  who  had  little 
reason  to  like  General  Scott,  who  joined  the  Whi^  leaders  in  their  assaults  apon  his 
administration,  used  to  tell  of  the  admiration  felt  in  Williamsbarg  for  the  high- 
spirited  and  talented  Kentucky  youths  who  were  his  classmates,  and  whom  Scott 
cultivated  with  poor  success.  The  acrid  and  haughty  demeanor  of  the  futui  c  Genenil- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  had  little  of  genuine  sympathy  from  the  bonhomie 
of  the  rollicking  youth  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  their  Kentucky  cousins,  who  had 
come  from  their  distant  homes  to  be  educated  in  the  political  faith  and  the  humani- 
ties which  were  conspicuous  features  of  the  training  at  William  and  Mary.  Jeflferson 
and  Monroe  and  the  elder  Tyler,  the  Uanisons  for  generations,  the  Tylers  and  John 
Marshall,  had  gone  through  that  wholesome  curriculum  to  become  the  apostles  of  the 
Revolution.  What  better  school  for  the  youth  of  succeeding  generations T  In  the 
class  of  1807  was  J.  Hawkins,  of  Kentucky,  whom  the  catalogue  mentions  as  suc- 
cessor of  Henry  Clay  in  Congress.  The  catalo^ie  is  more  specific  as  to  Robert  Wash, 
of  Kentucky,  who,  in  the  class  of  1808,  graduated  as  bachelor  of  law,  and  became 
a  judge  in  Missouri.  Did  Kentucky  fill  up  so  rapidly  witli  immigrants  that  young 
Wash  had  to  imitate  Daniel  Boone  and  seek  room  in  the  western  wilds?  Nathaniel 
Smith  matriculated  as  a  student  in  1808  from  Kentucky,  and  in  1809  John  Croghan« 
of  Kentucky,  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arta,  while  a  fellow  student  and  Kentnckian 
was  Charles  Todd,  who,  the  catalogue  says,  was  afterwards  minister  to  Russia.  Of 
special  int«^rest  to  Louisville  and  its  neighborhood  is  the  career  of  Greorge  Croghan, 
who,  in  IKIO,  took  his  diploma  as  bachelor  of  arts,  and  returned  to  his  home,  near 
Louisville,  crowned  with  college  honors.  The  next  year  he  was  with  Harrison  at 
Tippecanoe  and  earned  a  captain's  commission.  At  Fort  Meigs,  May  5,  1813,  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Harrison,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  *'01d  Tippecanoe"  should 
have  chosen  him  for  the  dssperate  enterprise  of  holding  Fort  Sandusky,  so  essential 
to  the  int45grity  of  Harrison's  communications.  That  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky, 
located  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Fremont,  in  Ohio,  is  a  thrilling  story  ol 
valor  and  ])atriotism.  A  Kentucky  youth,  born  in  1791,  graduating  with  high  honor 
in  IHIO  at  the  alma  mater  of  tiie  statesmen  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  is  found 
in  1814,  when  just  23,  holding  a  position  of  vital  consequence  with  160  riflemen 
against  a  British  force  c)f  regulars  and  Indians  of  ten  times  their  number.  Sunset 
found  the  foe  in  full  flight.  The  demanded  surrender  did  not  take  place.  The  savage 
fbllies  of  England  had  no  chance  to  scalp  Croghan^s  boys;  Kentucky  rifles  had  dealt 
death  unerringly ;  Harrison's  communications  w^ere  saved  and  Croghan  was  a  hero. 
So  was  Andrew  Jackson,  when,  during  his  administration,  he  destroyed  papers  con- 
taining charges  against  Croghan,  then  a  veteran  oflicer  in  the  Army,  declaring  that 
the  ''defender  of  Fort  Sandusky  has  a  light  to  commit  the  oflence  charged  against 
him  whenever  he  d — d  ])leases."  Croghan  died  at  New  Orleans,  singularly  enough, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1849~date  and  locality,  commemorative  of  '*01d  Hickory's" 
defeat  of  the  British,  also  commemorate  his  justice  to  a  hero  and  patriot. 

The  roll  of  Kentucky'.'*  alumni  of  William  and  Mary  ends  with  the  name  of  Ueorge 
W.  Richardson,  of  the  class  of  18.'i6-'37.  Chancellor  Bibb  was  at  W^illiamsburg,  as 
a  student  from  Prince  Edward  County,  early  in  the  century.  He  emigrated  to  Keu- 
t  ucky  afterward.  The  Kentucky  Speeils  had  their  progenitors  in  the  tobacco-growing 
sections  of  Virginia.  A  classmate  of  one  of  them  in  1825  (the  Speeds  were  educated 
at  Williamsburg)  was  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart,  of  the  Fillmore  Cabinet, 
still  alive,  and  the  oldest  living -alumnus  of  W^illiam  and  Mary,  save  ex-Governor 
Wyndhaiu  Robertson,  who  lives  in  Southwest  Virginia. 

«  «  «  #        .  #  *  » 

William  an<l  Mary  remained  th<i  leading  educational  institution  south  of  Boston 
until  after  the  dawn  of  the  present  century.  In  hoine  of  its  schools,  notably  that  of 
law,  prcjsided  over  by  Judge  Tucker,  uncle  of  Representative  Randolph  Tucker,  and 
half-brother  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  that  of  historv  and  economy,  in  charge 
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of  ProfesAor  Dew,  its  inflaeDce  was  projected  into  the  thought  of  a  full  half  of  the  cur- 
rent century.  The  social  characteristics  of  Williamsburg  yielded  slowly.  The  glam- 
oor of  vice-royalty  lingered.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  minuet,  and  the  old  English 
country  dances  yielded  to  something  more  modern,  as  the  dances  of  twenty- tjve  years 
ago  have  given  place  to  the  german.  Leading  lawyers  still  lived  at  the  old  capital, 
aunong  them  George  Wythe,  under  whom  Henry  Clay  subsequently  studied  law  at 
Richmond.  Wythe  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  an  emi- 
nent jorist.  He  died  at  Williamsburg,  poisoned  by  his  nephew,  and  on  the  highest 
colored  authority  I  am  assured  that  the  ghost  of  Chancellor  Wythe  revisits  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  making  no  other  sigu  of  his 
presence  than  passing  an  icy  hand  over  the  face  of  the  sleeping  occupant  of  the  room. 
There  are  other  '^spooks''  in  Williamsburg,  among  them  that  of  a  young  French 
officer,  who  died  during  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  armies  of  Washington  and 
Rochambean,  and  who  insists  upon  showing  himself  in  the  mansion  where  hQ  died. 

When  the  Kentucky  boys  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  through  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, via  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  and  took  the  old  stage-coach  down  the  penin- 
sula for  Williamsburg,  the  Jeffersoniau  Democratic  idea  was  omnipotent  in  Virginia, 
as  it  was  in  Kentucky.     Perhaps  that  was  why  their  Kentucky  parents  wante^l  them 
at  William  and  Mary.    There  could  be  no  danger  of  the  boys  falling  into  the  *' here- 
sies of  Federalism  "  where  the  ideas  of  Jefferson  and  Madi.son  were  the  almost  undis- 
puted creed.     Although  John  Marshall  and  Light-horse  Harry  Lee  were  not  without 
ample  following  in  Upper  Virginia  of  their  Wajihingtonian  and  Haniiltonian  Feder- 
alism, the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  general  course  of  the  Adams  administra- 
tion settled  the  political  faith  of  both  Virginia  and  her  daughter  Kentucky  for  a  long 
term  of  years.     Jetterson  made  Kentucky  the  chosen  field  for  the  promulgation  of 
strict- construction  States'  rights  doctrines.     Kentucky  led  Virginia  in  adopting  the 
Resolations  of  *98.     Meanwhile,  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  died  in  the  same 
year,  1799,  and  their  great  personal  popularity  was  lost  to  the  x»arty  of  Federalism. 
In  1801  Jeiferscm  became  President,  and  the  tide  of  national  feeling  ran  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  Jeffersoniau  Republican-Democratic  party,  and  that  party  was  nothing 
if  not  bitterly  and  proscriptively  anti-Federalist  and  anti-British.     Tho^e  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  boys  at  William  and  Mary  studied  the  humanities  and  law  and  politicg 
in  thrilling  times.    Jefferson  was  active  in  promoting  the  overthrow  of  all  pro-English 
sympathies,  even  in  dress  and  manners.     Powder  and  silk  stockings,  and  swords  and 
etiqbette,  gave  way  to  democratic  simplicity  in  attire  and  address.     Some  of  the 
Kentucky  boys  were  at  William  and  Mary  when  the  Leopard  fired  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake.    Scott  hurried  from  college  to  get  a  commission  in  the  Army,  not  oven  taking 
time  to  get  his  diploma.     Croghan  carried  his  sheepskin  with  him,  and  his  heirs 
sboald  value  above  price  the  parchment  that  proclaims  the  successful  student  at 
the  oldest  of  Virginia  institutions,  who  was  to  add  greatly  to  Kentucky's  renown 
in  war.     The  course  of  events  throughout  Jefferson's  administration  prefigured  the 
war  with  England  which  followed  during  Madison's  administration,  and  whiuh  settle<l 
American  political  supremacy,  with  the  brief  interregnum  of  1825-'29,  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  favor  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party.     Virginia  and  Kentux'ky 
divided  at  last  when  the  test  was  loyalty  to  Jackson — Virginia  believing  in  Jackson 
as  the  heir  to  the  leadership  of  Jefferson.     A  son  of  Virginia,  Henry  Clay,  led  his 
adopted  State  away  from  Jacksou  and  Van  Buren  ultimately,  and  he  was  helped  to 
do  so  by  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  became  Attoniey-General  under  Harrison,  while 
his  old  class-mate  at  William  and  Mary,  John  Tyler,  was  made  Vice-President.    John 
Tyler  was  not  the  only  Virginian  who  believed  in  the  Kentucky  judgment  as  to  Jack- 
son, for  he  was  sustained  powerfully  in  his  antiJacksonism  by  Littleton  VV'aller 
Tazewell  and  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  both  of  whom  were  eminent  United  States 
Senators. 

Tenn<  ssee  contributed  to  William  and  Mary  neither  so  early  as  Kentucky  nor  so 
many  students.  The  catalogue  gives  as  the  first  Tennesseean  who  was  a  student  at 
Williamsbnrg,  D.  C.  Topp,  who  graduated  hr  barlielor  of  law  in  lH-29  and  1830,  and 
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in  the  matricalation  book  he  ia  registered  slh  the  sou  of  John  Topp.  In  1835- *36, 
James  Oldham  is  registerpd  as  from  Tennessee,  and  amoDg  the  older  dames  of  Wil- 
liamsburg I  have  heard  much  pleasant  reference  to  the  agreeable  characteristics  of 
this  gentleman.  In  1838-^39  and  1840-'41,  James  Buchanan,  John  W.  McKeesack, 
Wm.  P.  Wood,  and  Samuel  White  were  students  hailing  from  Tennessee.  The  cata- 
logue refers  to  Mr.  Wood  as  having  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor 
of  law,  and  to  Samuel  White  as  the  son  of^Judge  Hugh  L.  White.  This  was  the 
Judge  Hugh  Lawson  White  whom  Henry  A.  Wise  mentions  in  his  Seven  Decades  as 
the  "Cato  of  America."  It  was  Judge  White  that,  previous  to  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention which  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
warned  Mr.  Clay  of  the  combinations  of  the  New  York  ])oliticiaDS  to  defeat  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Whigs.  The  last  matriculate  from  Tennessee  before  the  war  was 
Edmund  T.  Wilkins,  *^son  of  Dr.  Beujamin  Wilkins,  a  distinguished  physician,  and 
superintendent  of  the  California  Lunatic  Asylum,"  says  the  catalogue. 

In  the  president  of  William  and  Mar.y  College  of  t'O-day,  Kentnckians  like  Mr. 
Watterson  and  Dr.  D.  S.  YandeU  will  recall  Col.  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  of  Gen.  Joseph 
£.  Johnston's  stafi'during  the  late  war.  His  brother,  Lieut.-Geu.  Richard  8.  Ewell, 
is  buried  near  Nashville.  For  forty  years  President  Ewell  has  identified  himself 
with  the  venerable  institution  which  now  luuguisheH.  Declining  professorships  in 
other  institutions,  he  adheres  to  the  sacred  charge  placed  in  his  hands  years  ago. 
To  him  I  aui  indebted  for  ui<iny  interestiug  historical  facts  connected  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  development  of  Virginia.  In  his  companionship  I  looked  at  the  rare 
documents  showing  the  interest  of  the  only  Stuart,  while  on  the  English  throne,  in 
the  fortunes  of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  reigned  after  the  succession  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  after  whom  William  and  Mary  College  and  Williamsburg 
were  named.  For  tbo  *•  Good  Quoen  Anne,"  so  legend  says,  loved  her  **  royal  college," 
and  certainly  she  gave  abundant  evidence  that  she  felt  no  bitterness  because  the 
"ancient  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia"  had  joyfully  accepted  the  fruits  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  among  them  being  the  dethroueuient  of  her  royal  father,  King 
James  the  Second.  With  this  venerable  preceptor  of  students,  some  of  whom  have 
earued  national  reputation,  aud  many  others  local  distinction  in  many  States,  I  re- 
viewed the  remaining  monuments  of  the  p;ist,  in  which  Williamsburg  is  still  rich, 
despite  the  aggressions  of  time  and  the  destruction  of  war.  In  the  campus  of  the 
college  stands  the  monument  erected  to  Lord  Botetourt,  most  loved  of  the  royal 
governors,  erected  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1773,  after  his  death.  A  rollict^iug, 
boyish  figure  is  that  of  his  Excellency,  who  drove  his  coach  and  aix  white  horses 
across  the  Palace  Green  fronting  his  royal  residence.  Then  Virginians  were  more 
loyal  to  the  representative  of  the  King  of  England  than  two  or  three  years  lat«r, 
when  Patrick  Henry  uttered  his  defiance  of  George  III,  and  Jefferson  said,  **  resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

F.  H.  Alfrirnd. 

INFLUENCE   OF  PRESIDENT  DEW. 

One  of  the  most  iutlueiitial  professors  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  during  the  present  century  was  Thomas  Roderick  Dew  (1802-1846). 
He  was  a  graduate  of  tbe  institution  and^  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
three,  became  professor  of  political  economy,  history,  and  metaphysics. 
A  copy  of  the  laws  aud  regulations  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
passed  and  published  in  1830,  shows  that  Professor  Dew  then  held  the 
"  professorship  of  political  law/'  w  ith  a  salary  of  $1,000.  His  duties  were 
defined  as  follows:  he  was  to  deliver  lectures  on  natural  and  national 
law,  political  economy,  metaphysics,  go verumeut,  and  history.  The  text- 
book on  natural  and  national  law  was  to  be  Vattel,  with  reference  to 
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Botherforth's  Institates ;  in  political  economy,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ;  in  metaphysics,  Browne  abridged  ;  Locke  on  Government,  and 
Eoosseau's  Social  Contract.  Lectures  were  required  at  least  three  times 
a  week  upon  each  subject. 

In  1836  Professor  Dew  was  made  president  of  the  college,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  in  Paris  in  1846.  He  was  to  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  what  Professor  Cooper  was  to  the  College  of  South 
Carolina — a  teacher  whose  doctrines  entered  into  the  political  life  of  the 
southern  people.  In  1829  he  published  liis  Lectures.on  the  itestrictive 
System  in  economics,  which  is  thought  to  have  had  great  weight  in 
shaping  the  tariff  laws  of  1832.  He  was  also  a  scientific  advocate  of 
slavery,  and  representeil  the  political  views  of  Calhoun.  John  Quincy 
Adams  regarded  Dew's  argument  on  domestic  slavery  (1833)  as  inaugu- 
rating a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented emancipation  in  Virginia. 

Professor  Dew  gave  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  course  on 
history  of  which  the  writer  has  found  any  record  during  this  early 
period.  When  most  colleges  were  teaching  the  subject  merely  by  text- 
books and  chiefly  along  classical  lines  of  study,  this  man  was  lecturing 
systematically  to  his  classes  upon  the  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and 
Institutions  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations.  A  published  digest 
of  Dew's  lectures  has  been  examined  by  the  writer  with  great  interest. 
While  making  no  professions  to  originality  of  research,  the  lectures  were 
clearly  a  practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  all  past  history  to  the 
political  needs  of  American  youth.  As  the  title  of  the  published  digest 
would  indicate.  Professor  Dew  laid  chief  stress  upon  laws,  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions. 

The  man  was  well  read  in  the  best  historical  literatuie  of  his  time. 
The  results  of  French,  German,  and  English  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
classical  history  were  familiar  to  the  lecturer,  and  his  observations  are 
highly  suggestive  of  parallels  between  ancient  and  modern  politics.  He 
specializes  somewhat  upon  the  feudal  system,  chivalry,  tlie  rise  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  the  growth  of  cities,  progress  of  royal  power,  stand- 
ing armies,  balance  of  power,  the  Eeformation,  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  French  Revolution.  While  the  Socratic  method  of  question 
and  answer  is  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of  his  syllabus,  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  younger  students,  the  topical  method  of  treat- 
ment predominates  throughout  the  greater  x)art  of  the  digest.  No  un- 
prejudiced student  can  examine  this  work  without  coming  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  author,  in  his  use  of  the  scholastic  method  of  treating 
'  history  in  distinct  theses,  in  well-rounded  periods  and  compact  sen- 
tences, knew  precisely  what  he  was  about  and  lectured  in  such  a  way 
that  students  could  catch  his  points.  For  the  ground  which  it  professes 
to  cover,  this  digest  embodies  a  remarkable  collection  of  notes  for  lect- 
ures and  dictations.  It  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  match  them  anywhere 
in  this  country  in  the  period  from  1827  to  1846.    It  appears  that  the 
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digest  was  first  privately  printed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  professor 
for  the  use  of  his  class,  and  was  used  aa  a  companion  book  in  his  lect- 
ure courses  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  labor  of  taking  notes.* 

THE   GENERAL  PLAN   OF  INSTRUCTION  IN   1830. 

The  work  of  the  college  appears  to  have  been  disposed  in  depart- 
ments or  groups,  rather  than  arranged  in  a  continuous  and  required 
<;urriculum.  There  were  the  departments  of  (1)  the  ancient  languages; 
(2)  the  modern  languages ;  (3)  the  sciences.  In  the  latter  department 
there  were  four  Junior  and  four  Senior  classes,  and  the  Law  class. 
There  was  the  Junior  Moral  class,  embracing  rhetoric,  belles-lettres, 
logic,  ethics,  philosophy,  &c. ;  the  Junior  Mathematical,  extending  as 
far  as  solid  geometry,  plane  tiigouometry,  mensuration,  atid  surveying; 
the  Junior  Political,  embracing  civil  history,  ancient  and  modern,  occu- 
pying the  first  half  of  the  course,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
and  the  science  of  government,  occupying  the  second  half.  The  four 
Senior  classes  were  the  Senioc  Moral,  the  SfMiior  Mathematical,  the 
Senior  Political,  v.ud  the  Natural  Philosophical,  which  carried  the  stu- 
dents into  very  advanced  work  for  thobe  times.  A  certain  number  of 
these  class  courses  was  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
certain  courses,  e.  g.j  history,  were  elective.  Tliere  was  enough  class 
work  offered  to  occupy  three  years,  but  a  student  could  secure  a  degree 
in  two  years.  The  law  course  was  quite  distinct  from  any  hitherto  men- 
tioned: it  embraced  lectures  upon  the  law  as  it  existed  in  Virginia, 
upon  police,  or  administration,  the  history  and  princi[)les  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  and  of  Virginia.  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries and  Madison's  Reports  were  the  text-books  in  law.  The  metho<l 
of  instruction  in  law,  history,  and  political  scieiute  was  by  lectures, 
combined  with  "recitations  from  appropriate  text-books." 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  OP  WILLIAM  A^'D  MARY. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Kevolution  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  college  in  the  country.    The  insti- 

*  Professor  Dew's  Digest  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  MnimtrHy  and  Institutions  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations  was  published  a  few  years  after  the  author'^  death  by  D.  Apple- 
tou  &.  Co.  (New  York,  1851,  662  pp.,  royal  octavo).  For  facts  coDceriiiiig  his  life,  see 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  October,  1856,  vol.  23,  Xo.  1 ;  Andrew  Ten  Bro<ik*8 
American  State  Universities^  p.  8;  aud  Bishop  Mea4i<''.s  Otd  Miuiatersj  Churches,  aud 
Families  in  Virginia,  i,  177.  The  good  bishup  speaks  of  Professor  Dew  as  "  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  and  a  scholar.  His  aiiiialde  disposition,  tine 
talents,  tact  at  management,  great  zeal,  and  unwearied  assiduity,  were  the  moans 
of  raising  the  college  to  as  great  prosperity  as  perliax)s  had  ever  been  its  lot  at  any 
time  since  its  lirst  establishment,  notwithstanding  many  opposing  dithcultics.  To 
this  we  must  make  one  exception,  viz,  as  to  tho  classical  and  mathematical  depart- 
ments, under  some  of  the  old  and  ripe  Kcholara  fn)m  England  before  the  Revolution." 

De  Bow,  in  his  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  States,  iii,  454,  touches  another 
side  of  President  Dew's  iulluenco*  when  he  savs  that  his  '^  able  essay  on  the  institution 
of  slavery  entitles  him  to  the  lasting  griititudo  of  the  whole  South. ''  The  future  his- 
torian will  need  to  study  the  teacliing  and  preacbin-ij:,  the  political  philosophy  and 
the  sociology  of  the  South,  before  he  can  understand  De  Bow^s  honest  opinion. 
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tatiou,  during  that  struggle,  lost  its  most  iraportaat  sources  of  revenue 
by  (1)  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  wasted  its  income  from 
endowments  and  schohirships;  (2)  the  diversion  of  English  endowment 
funds,  notably  the  B4)yle  trust,  into  English  channels ;  (3)  the  abolition 
of  the  tobacco  tax  once  levied  upon  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  college;  (4)  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  Virginia's 
claims  to  Western  landsJ 

This  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  loss  of  all  those  enumerated ; 
for,  by  reason  of  the  controlling  position  of  the  college  in  the  agrarian 
affairs  of  Virginia,  the  institution  would  have  profited  enormously  by 
the  survey  and  organization  of  that  vast  western  domain,  out  of  which 
not  only  States  and  Territories  have  been  carved,  but  State  universi- 
ties, agricultural  colleges,  and  thousands  of  common  schools  have  been 
created. 

There  was  one  economic  gain  to  the  college  by  the  Revolution.  The 
palace  lands  adjoining  Williamsburg  were  vested  in  the  institution,  and 
certain  other  property  not  required  for  public  uses  was  bestowed  upon 
William  and  Mary.^  Madison,  writing  in  1784,  said  that  the  value  of 
the  lands  given  to  the  college  and  lying  about  Williamsburg  was  esti- 

» 

mated  at  £10:,000.^    This  was  doubtless  an  over-estimate. 

The  greatest  loss  which  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  ever  sus- 
tained waa  the  loss  of  the  capital  of  Virginia.  When,  in  1779,  in  fear 
of  British  invasion  of  the  Yorktown  peninsula,  it  was  resolved,  upon 
Jefferson's  motion,  to  remove  the  political  centre  of  the  State  from  Will- 
iamsburg to  Richmond,  the  very  nerve  of  the  royal  old  College  was  cut. 
The  political  and  social  support  which  would  have  sustained  the  insti- 
tution, in  spite  of  its  revolutionary  losses,  was  now  destined  to  fall 
away.  The  connection  between  college  and  capital  was  broken.  Hence- 
forth the  college  was  compelled  to  live  upon  its  history  and  upon  its 
reputation  as  a  church  institution. 

A  fine  opportunity  for  a  complete  transformation  of  the  colonial  col- 
lege into  a  State  university  was  lost  when  Jefferson's  first  educational 
project  failed.  In  1779,  the  very  year  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Richmond,  Jefferson  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  raising  William  antf 
Mary  to  a  higher  plane.  The  bill  failed,  because  the  ecclesiastical  idea 
of  the  colonial  college  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  republican  spirit 

*  President  Benjamin  S.  EweH,  in  his  Remarks  before  thr.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  the  House  of  Representati  ves,  January  '24,  1872,  and^n  his  Report  and  Address 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  college,  at  their  convocation  in  Richmond,  April  18, 
1879,  has  fully  discussed  the  economic  causes  leading  to  the  decline  of  William  and 
Mary  in  the  last  century.  **  In  178C  its  entire  capital  in  money  was  but  ^,503.66." 
Its  other  property,  besides  building  and  academic  equipment,  was  in  unproductive 
lands  lying  in  King  William  and  Sussc^x  Counties,  with  a  small  tract  in  Nottoway. 
From  this  economio  plight  the  college  was  gradually  raised  to-*'  a  good  degree  of 
prosperity"  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Madison.  Various  applications  were  made 
in  vain  to  Congress,  the  last  in  1854,  for  reimbursement  for  revolutionary  losses. 

2  Hening's  Statutes,  xi,  406,  c.  34,  $3 

3  Maldison's  Writings,  i,  68. 
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of  tire  tiroes.  The  Presbyterians  and  other  denominations  represented 
in  that  corai)lex  house  of  Virginia  burgesses  could  not  vote  public  money 
for  an  Episcopalian  establishment,  however  noble  and  worthy;  but  u]>on 
such  an  institutional  compromise  as  that  which  Jefferson  finally  pro- 
posed they  could  all  unite.  Non- sectarianism  wa«  one  of  the  deepest 
foundations  in  the  political  establishment  of  the  highest  education  in 
Virginia. 

Jefferson  and  the  Virginians  were  perfectly  right  in  their  educational 
policy.  In  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  State,  they  developed  the 
largest  and  freest  idea  of  a  university  which  this  country  had  hitherto 
known.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  energy  which  would  have 
revitalized  old  William  and  Mary,  had  she  become  a  secular  institution, 
was  drawn  off  to  the  new  university.  The  birthright  of  the  oldest  and 
best  college  in  the  South  was  lost  when  the  University  of  Virginia  was  , 
inaugurated.  With  all  honor  to  Jefferson  for  his  sound  ideas  respect- 
ing education,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  his  own  home  had  not 
been  in  Richmond  rather  than  at  Monticello.  In  the  former  case,  he 
would  i)erhaps  have  founded,  in  the  metropolis  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
South,  an  institution  embodying  all  the  excellence  of  the  old  college 
and  of  the  new  university.  The  idea  of  a  college-capital  would  have 
been  historically  transformed  into  a  university-cai)ital.  The  higher 
education  would  have  continued  to  flourish  in  the  centre  of  politics, 
society,  business,  in  the  very  heart  of  church  and  state,  as  the  College 
of  W^illiam  and  Mary  had  flourished  in  Williamsburg  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century. 

PROPOSED  REMOVAL  TO  RICHMOND  IN   1824. 

Naturally  the  friends  of  the  old  college  did  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  new  university  project.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  writing  from  Richmond  to 
Jefferson,  December  24,  1818,  significantly  says:  **  The  party  hostile  to 
the  university  come  chiefly  from  the  lower  country,  and  are  within  con- 
venient distance  of  William  and  Mary.  The  better  educated  part  of 
them,  whilst  they,  their  sons,  connections,  or  friends  have  been  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary,  quote  Smith,  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  to  prove  that  education  should  be  left  to  individual 
enterprise." 

In  1824  the  college  party  made  a  bold  move,  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  defeated  Jefterson's  project  for  a  State  university  near  Mon- 
ticello, and  have  forced  a  compromise  or  a  consolidation  of  interests. 
The  move  was  no  less  than  a  proposition  to  remove  the  College  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  to  the  city  of  Eichmond.  Cabell  discovered  the  project 
early  in  May.  He  wrote  to  Jefferson  from  Williamsburg,  May  5, 1824: 
"A  scheme  is  now  in  agitation  at  this  place,  the  subject  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  All 
the  pnifessors  of  the  college,  exc(»pt  the  professor  of  law  [Judge  James 
SempleJ,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.     Chancellor  Brown  and  others, 
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of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  will  give  it  their  support.  •  •  •  It  will 
most  uuquestionably  be  attempted,  and  will  be  powerfully  supported. 

•  •  •  The  clergy,  the  Federal  party,  the  metropolis,  and  probably 
the  faculty  of  medicine  throughout  the  State,  will  advocate  the  re- 
moval. •  •  •  The  loss  of  the  buildings  here  would  probably  be 
compensated  by  donations  from  the  corporation  of  Richmond,  or  from 
the  General  Assembly.    The  capital  of  the  college  is  upward  of  $  100,000 

•  •  •  My  present  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plan ;  because 
I  know  that  the  college  would  be  made  a  rival  to  the  university,  and 
we  should  lose  in  that  institution  more  than  we  should  gain  in  the 
college." 

Jefferson  proposed  to  meet  this  move  toward  liichmond  on  the  part 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  by  a  move  equally  bold.  He  ad- 
vised Cabell  to  create  no  obstacles,  to  give  no  alarm.  Jefferson  said: 
*'Let  them  petition  for  the  removal ;  let  them  get  the  old  structure  com- 
pletely on  wheels,  and  not  till  then  put  in  our  chiiiu  to  its  reception." 
In  other  words,  when  once  the  question  of  William  and  Mary  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly,  he  proposed  to  capture  the  entire  en- 
dowment for  his  own  university.  There  can  be  no  question  about  this 
intention.  He  said  to  CiU)ell:  "Tlie  $100,000  of  principal  which  you 
say  still  remains  to  William  and  Mary,  by  its  interest  of  $0,000,  would 
give  us  the  two  deticleut  professors,  with  an  annuafsurplus  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books."  Jefferson  frankly  declared  his  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  William  and  Mary  in  Richmond,  and  intimated  that  if 
that  city  pressed  her  claims  to  the  old  college  she  would  create  such 
jealousy  in  the  midland  counties  as  to  endanger  her  own  position  as  the 
seat  of  government. 

The  people  of  Richmond  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  re- 
moval, and  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  that  city,  for  the 
college,  for  the  university,  and  for  the  State  at  large,  if  all  interests 
could  have  been  united.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  William  and 
Mary.  Her  best  friends  were  nearly  all  agreed  that  Richmond  would 
prove  her  salvation.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1824,  the  convocation 
of  visitors  and  governors  voted  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  apply  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  au- 
thorize the  visitors  to  change  the  site  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  with  a  view  to  a  more  extended  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

2.  That  the  faculty  of  the  college  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  to 
presfent  to  the  General  Assembly  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  law  in  conformity  with  the  above  resolution. 

JEFFERSON'S  RIVAL   POLICY. 

Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson,  December  17,  1824:  "The  hostile  party  in 
Richmond  and  the  college  aim  decidedly  at  a  great  institution  connected 
with  a  medical  school."    Jefferson  recognized  the  full  significance  of 
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the  Richmond  idea.  He  knew  well  that  it  meant  the  altimate  defeat  of 
his  own  cherished  project.  He  replied  to  Cabell,  December  22, 1824: 
**The  proposition  to  remove  William  and  Mary  College  to  Richmond, 
with  its  present  funds,  and  to  add  to  it  a  medical  school,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  to  remove  the  university  also  to  that  place;  because,  if 
both  remain,  there  will  not  be  students  enough  to  make  either  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  the  first  order  of  Ncience.  They  must  each 
fall  down  to  the  level  of  our  present  academies,  under  the  direction  of 
common  teachers,  and  our  state  of  education  must  stand  exactly  where 
it  now  is.  Few  of  the  States  have  been  able  to  maintain  one  university, 
none  two.^ 

Jefferson  early  discovered  the  great  principles  of  centralization  in  the 
higher  education  and  decentralization  in  common  schools,  principles 
which  have  been  so  ably  advocated  in  these  inoiler.i  days  b^-  President 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  a  distinguished  c  hampion  of  State 
universities.^  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  capture  the  endowment 
of  William  and  Mary  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jellerson  and  Ca- 
bell agreed  upon  a  plan  still  better  suited  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
own  great  project.  They  proposed  to  conquer  their  rivals  by  a  division 
of  the  resources  of  William  and  Mary  among  a  considerable  number  of 
college  districts  for  the  endowment  of  preparatory  institutions,  which 
should  be  tributary  to  the  central  IJniyersity  ot*  Virginia.  Jefferson 
wisely  suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  local  sentiment  of  rival 
towns  and  of  building  up  existing  academies  into  colleges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  William  and  Mary.  He  mentioned  Williamsburg,  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  Hampden  Sidney,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Staunton, 
Winchester,  etc.  "Thus,"  he  said,  *'of  William  and  Mary,  you  will 
make  ten  colleges,  each  as  useful  as  she  ever  was,  leaving  one  in  Will- 
iamsburg itself,  placing  as  good  a  one  within  a  day's  ride  of  every 
man  in  the  State,  and  get  our  whole  scheme  of  education  completely 
established." 

This  plan  for  decentralization  in  secondary  education  and  centraliza- 
tion in  the  higher  education  was  simply  a  reversion  to  Jefferson's  origi- 
nal educational  policy,  reported  to  the  Virginia  legislature  as  early  as 
1779.  Cabell  recognized  the  wisdom  of  Jeft'erson's  scheme  for  the  de- 
feat of  his  rivals,  and  urged  him  to  prepare  a  bill  as  a  possible  substitute 
for  the  plan  of  removing  the  college  to  Richmond.  "  You  alone,"  said 
Cabell  January  16,  1825,  *'  can  prepare  a  bill  that  will  enable  us  to  van- 
quish the  host  opposed  to  us.  ••  *  I  send  you  a  printed  copy  of 
your  bill  for  public  instruction,  to  enable  you  to  execute  the  draft  with 
less  trouble.  Let  the  funds  be  equally  divided  among  the  districts, 
whatever  they  may  be.  •  •  *  I  think  the  representatives  will  pause 
before  they  give  away  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Great  excitement  prevails."    Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter 

'  Advanced  Education  :  The  Halations  of  the  yational  and  i^tate  (iovernnwnUi  to  Ad- 
ranced  Education.     l\y  Andrew  D.  White.    1H74. 
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the  sage  of  Monticello,  now  in  bis  eighty-second  year,  proceeded  to  draft 
the  required  bill,  which  ife  given  in  fall  in  the  correspondence  between 
Jefferson  and  Cabell,  the  chief  source  of  information  respecting  this 
educational  crisis  in  the  history  of  Virginia. 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  William  and  Mary  to  Richmond  was 
adversely  decided  by  the  General  Assembly,  through  the  i)ersonal  in- 
fluence of  Cabell,  before  any  necessity  arose  for  introducing  Jefferson's 
bill,  which  would  surely  have  routed  all  opposition.  Cabell  published 
an  article  in  the  Constitutional  Whig  and  in  the  Enquirer^  embodying 
his  views  and  Jefterson's.  His  article  carried  the  day.  In  explanation 
of  this  course,  Cabell  wrote  to  Jefterson  February  3, 1825 :  "  I  saw  the 
gathering  necessity  of  setting  up  the  colleges  against  the  Richmond 
party,  and  it  was  requisite  to  show  your  former  i)lans,  and  our  efforts 
to  sustain  them."  Again,  on  the  7th  of  February,  Cabell  writes :  "  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  our  efforts  have  eventuated  in  success, 
and  that  the  college  party  have  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
by  a  majority  of  24.  •  •  •  My  friends  assure  me  that  the  essay 
under  the  signature  of  'A  friend  of  science,'  with  the  extracts  from 
your  letter  and  bill,  had  all  the  effect  I  could  possibly  desire.  It  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  completely."  Thus  by  these  two  masterly 
politicians,  Cabell  and  Jefferson,  the  Richmond  cause  of  William  and 
Mary  was  defeated. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  WILLIAM   AND   MARY  COLLEGE   IN  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  professors 
and  students  of  a  thoroughly  southern  institution  should  follow  the 
fortunes  of  their  own  section  of  the  country.  The  intensity  of  feeling 
in  those  times  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  youth  then 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  at  the  college  joined  the  Confederate  Army. 
In  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents from  William  and  Mary  took  arms  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
Except  for  a  short  interval,,  during  the  Yorktown  campaign  against 
Cornwallis,  the  old  college  continued  its  courses  of  instruction  i  but  in 
1861  the  outbreak  of  war  at  its  very  doors  made  further  scholastic  work 
impossible.  Everybody  took  arms.  As  men  felt  in  that  great  crisis  of 
the  republic,  so  they  fought. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  W^illiam  and  Mary  College  shall  be 
told  in  an  extract  from  a  government  document  of  the  United  States: 
"  The  peninsula  formed  by  the  James  and  York  Rivers  was  debatable 
ground,  occupied  alternately  by  the  contending  forces.  Williamsburg, 
the  site  of  William  and  Mary,  is  its  strategic  point,  the  key  of  the  mili- 
tary position,  and  terriflBc  battles  were  fought  for  its  possession.  In 
September,  1862,  Williamsburg  was  held  by  a  detachment  of  the  United 
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States  Army,  but  on  the  9th  of  that  month  the  place  was  attacked  and 
occupied  by  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  who  held  the  city  until  11 
o'clock  of  that  day.  Upon  the  evacuation  by  the  rebel  cavalry  and  the 
return  of  our  troops,  a  body  of  stragglers  from  the  United  States  forces, 
drunken,  disorderly,  and  insubordinate,  fired  and  destroyed  the  college 
building,  with  the  library,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  other  property 
therein  belonging  to  the  institution.  Afterward,  during  the  War,  other 
houses  and  property  of  the  college  and  connected  therewith  were  de- 
stroyed by  Union  soldiers.'" 

No  less  than  five  favorable  reports^  have  been  made,  recommending 
congressional  relief  to  William  and  Mary  College  for  losses  sustained 
as  above  described.  President  Bwell  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  Education  and  Labor  at  various  times,  advocating  his  worthy  cause 
in  the  most  judicious  language.  One  of  the  notable  speeches  in  support 
of  the  measure  was  made  in  1876  by  a  northern  Senator. 

NORTHERN  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  ad- 
vocating congressional  relief  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  said: 
**To  spare,  and  if  possible  to  protect,  institutions  of  learning,  is  an 
obligation  which  the  most  civilized  nations  impose  on  themselves. 
Whenever,  by  accident  or  design,  these  institutions  have  been  injured 
in  war,  such  governments  desire,  if  possible,  to  make  reparation.  His- 
tory contains  many  conspicuous  and  interesting  examples  of  this  gen- 
erous recognition.  •  •  •  In  her  bloodiest  and  angriest  civil  strifes, 
all  factions  in  England  have  revered  her  institutions  of  learning.  Her 
schools  and  colleges,  whatever  side  they  may  have  taken  in  civil  war, 
have  enjoyed  immunity  from  its  injuries,  when  even  her  stately  and 
venerable  cathedrals  have  not  been  spared.  Think  what  permanence 
these  schools  enjoy,  shielded  from  the  storms  of  war  by  the  beneficent 
principle  we  invoke.  Wherever  civilization  exists,  wherever  men  are 
humane  and  Christian,  the  college  or  the  school,  wisely  founded,  shall 
endure.  I  purchased  at  Eton,  a  few  years  since,  a  little  book  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  ten  great  schools  of  England.  1  was  struck,  in 
looking  over  it,  to  see  the  dates  of  their  endowment :  Eton,  in  1440;  Win- 
chester, 1560;  St.  Paul's,  1509;  Merchant  Taylors',  1560 ;  Charter  House, 
1641;  Harrow,  1571;  Rugby,  1567;  Shrewsbury,  1549;  Christ's,  1522; 
while  the  origin  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity. 

'  House  Report  No.  9,  42(1  CoDgress,  2d  Session ,  vol.  1,  January  29,  1872. 

*  House  Report  No.  65,  41st  Congress,  3(i  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3,  1871 ;  House  Re- 
port No.  9,  42d  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  January  29,  1872  ;  House  Miscellaneous 
Document  No.  247,  43d  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  iii,  April  13, 1874  ;  House  Report  No. 
203,  44th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3, 1876 ;  House  Report  No.  12,  45th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  vol.  i,  December  5,  1877.  ^ 

Some  of  these  reports  contain  valuable  iuformation  respecting  the  history  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 
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"  These  schools  have  survived  all  the  chauges  of  dynasty,  all  the 
changes  of  institutions  and  manners;  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  York  and 
Lancaster,  have  fought  out  their  battles,  and  yet,  in  the  wildest  tempests 
of  popular  excitement,  they — 

*Lift  not  their  spectra  against  the  Muses'  bower.* 

At  Winchester  William  of  Wykeham  founded,  in  1380,  a  school  which 
still  stands  and  has  remained  through  six  dynasties.  Plantagenet,  Lan- 
caster, York,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanover  have  successively  struggled 
for  and  occupied  the  English  throne,  while  in  the  building  which  Wyke- 
ham ia  his  lifetime  planned  and  built  the  scholars  of  Winchester  are 
still  governed  by  the  statutes  which  he  framed. 

"  You  will  scarcely  find  an  instance,  in  England  or  America,  where  a 
school  or  college,  wisely  founded,  has  died.  *  Whatever  perishes,  that 
shall  endure,^    •     »     » 

"  But  William  and  Mary  has  also  her  own  peculiar  claim  on  our  re- 
gard. The  great  principles  on  which  the  rights  of  man  depend,  which 
inspired  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  are 
the  fruits  of  her  teaching.  The  name  of  Washington,  to. whose  genius 
in  war  and  to  whose  influence  in  peace  we  owe  the  vindication  of  our 
liberties  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  our  Constitution,  is  insep- 
arably connected  with.  William  and  Mary*.  She  gave  him  his  first  com- 
mission in  his  youth ;  he  gave  to  her  his  last  public  service  in  his  age. 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  announced  the 
great  law  of  equality  and  human  rights,  in  whose  light  our  Constitution 
is  at  last  and  forever  to  be  interpreted,  drank  his  inspiration  at  her 
fountain.  Marshall,  without  whose  luminous  and  far-sighted  exposition 
our  Oonstitution  could  hardly  have  been  put  into  successful  operation, 
who  imbedded  forever  in  our  constitutional  law  the  great  doctrines  on 
which  the  measures  that  saved  the  Union  are  based,  was  a  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary. .  By  the  cession  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory, 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  her  illustrious  sons,  she  lost  a  great 
part  of  her  revenues. 

"Next  to  Harvard  she  is  the  oldest  of  American  colleges.  The  gift 
of  the  famous  Robert  Boyle  was  held  by  her  for  many  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  of  £90  to  Harvard.  Boyle  was  the  friend 
of  many  of  the  early  friends  and  benefactors  of  Harvard,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  its  first  presidents.  Eacli  of  these  two  semina- 
ries, in  its  own  part  of  the  country,  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  saered 
fire  of  liberty.  In  1743,  the  year  Jefferson  was  born,  Samuel  Adams 
maintained,  on  taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Harvard,  the  af- 
firmative of  the  thesis,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate, if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.  In  this 
hour  of  the  calamity  of  her  sister  college  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  Har- 
vard does  not  forget  the  ancient  tie.  The  mother  of  the  Otises  and 
Adamses  would  gladly  extend  her  right  hand  to  the  mother  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Marshall. 
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"If  civil  Strife  or  foreign  war  shall  ever  again  distarb  oar  peace^ 
every  college  in  the  land  will  be  safer  if  Congress  shall  to-da>  make 
this  solemn  rec4>gnition  of  the  rule  we  invoke.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  to 
the  college  of  Washington  the  justice  he  did  to  Princeton.  To  deny 
it  is  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  generous  treatment  which  Connecticut  re- 
ceived from  Tryon,  Philadelphia  from  Cooke,  and  William  and  Mary 
herself  from  Louis  XVI'  of  France.  The  hallowe<l  associations  which 
surround  this  colleffe  prevent  this  <^Hse  from  being  a  precedent  for  any 
other.  If  you  had  injured  it,  you  surely  would  have  restored  Mount 
Vernon;  you  had  'better  honor  Washii.^toii  by  restoring  the  living 
fountain  of  learning  whose  service  was  the  pleasure  of  his  last  years, 
than  by  any  useless  and  empty  act  of  worship  or  respect  toward  his 
sepulchre. 

"No  other  college  in  the  country  can  occupy  the  same  imsitiou.  By 
the  fortune  of  war  that  sacred  institution,  which  has  conferred  on  the 
country  a  hundredfold  more  benefit  than  any  other  institution  or  col- 
lege in  the  South,  has  become  a  sufferer.  I  desire  tohohl  out  the  olive 
branch  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  the  people  of  the  South,  to  show 
them  that  we  will  Join  them  in  rebuilding  the  sacred  place  laid  wa«te 
by  the  fortunes  of  war.^ 

PRESENT  CONDITION   OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY   COLLEGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  earnest  appeals  for  the  relief  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  property  was  the  wanton  act  of  undisciplined  soldiery,  an  act 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  which,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  spared 
churches  and  schools,  do  measure  of  relief  for  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  has  ever  been  passed  by  tlie  Congress  of  these  United 
States.  The  Treasury  is  bursting  witb  silver,  and  the  annual  surplus 
of  $100,000,000  is  such  a  burden  to  the  people  that  they  cannot  unload 
it.  But  still  we  hear  the  cry  of  "economy."  If  it  were  only  exercised 
where  it  is  really  needed,  there  would  be  reason  in  the  cry.  The  coun- 
try is  allowed  to  stagger  under  tariff  laws  that  are  too  heavy  to  bear. 
The  public  land  of  the  nation  has  been  recklessly  wasted;  it  is  held  by 
railroad  corporations,  in  some  instances,  under  false  pretences;  it  is 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ioreign  syndicates  and  English  landlords ;  it 
is  actually  stolen  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  acres,  its  shown  by  the 
latest  reports  of  the  Land  Office.  All  this  prodigality  of  the  national 
substance  is  suffered  by  Cougress,  but  for  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, upon  which  thevi^ry  saluspublica  of  the  American  people  depends, 
amid  growing  ignorance,  socialism,  and  anarchy,  for  the  cause  of  Light 
where  darkness  is  increasing,  there  is  only  pitiful  economy. 

'  Senator  Hoar  refers  to  the  fact  tbat  diuing  the  French  occupatiou  of  the  college 
buildings  at  Williamsburg,  in  I7dl,  the  president's  house  was  arcideutjilly  «lustri»yed 
by  fire.  The  French  Government  restored  the  building  and  presented  the  colle^ 
library  with  several  hundred  volumes. 
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All  institution  which  was  once  a  beacon  of  learning  and  of  political 
intelligence,  not  alone  for  Virginia  but  for  the  whole  South  and  for  the 
country  at  large,  has  been  suffered  to  decline  by  a  nation  which  owes 
it  an  actual  although  paltry  debt  of  $70,000.  Noble  efforts  have  been 
made  by  individuals  in  the  Korth  and  at  the  South  to  sustain  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Englishmen  lent  their  aid  to  kindle  anew  the  torch  of  education  at 
Williamsburg.  Eebuffed  b^'  Congress,  which  seemed  to  take  less  in 
terest  in  the  cause  of  perpetuating  sound  learning  than  did  originally 
the  mercantile  companies  which  founded  Virginia  and  Massachusetts, 
the  president  of  old  William  and  Mary,  Dr.  Berjamiu  S.  Ewell,  went 
forth  among  the  people  to  beg  for  his  worthy  cause.  He,  even  bore  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  Union  general,  who  won  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
General  Meade  was  the  author  of  the  following  letter: 

^^  I  am  satisfied,  on  examination  of  the  facts  ot  the  case,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  buildings  of  William  and  Mary  College  by  our  troops 
was  not  only  unnecessary  and  unauthorized,  but  was  one  of  those  de- 
plorable acts  of  useless  destruction  which  occur  in  all  wars. 

"In  this  view,  and  believing  that  its  reconstruction,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Professor  Benj.  S.  Ewell,  will  tend  to 
cement  and  strengthen  the*  bonds  of  Union  princi])les,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  the  appeal  of  Professor  Ewell  to  all  those  who  have 
the  means  and  the  disposition  to  assist  him  in  the  good  work  in  wliicli 
he  is  engaged." 

Too  often  the  higher  education  in  America  is  forced  to  live  by  jeg- 
ging.  In  the  case  of  William  and  Mary  not  even  the  license  to  beg, 
given  by  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  was  sufficient  to  command  public  at- 
tention. A  few  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  by  benevolent,  whole- 
souled  people  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  elsewhere :  but  most  generous  of  all  gifts  were  those 
from  Virginia,  for  there,  in  the  decade  following  the  War,  men  and 
women  were  less  able  to  give  to  colleges  and  univeisities  than  they 
are  now.  Enough  money  was  contribute<l  to  restore  the  main  building 
of  William  and  Mary  and  to  organis^e  the  faculty  anew,  with  deiiart- 
ments  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  natural  science, 
philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  But  the  annual  expenses  exceeded  the 
annual  income.  Old  endowments  had  been  lost;  new  ones  proved  in- 
adequate. At  last  the  professors  were  all  dismissed,  because  their  sal- 
aries could  not  be  paid.  Consequently  students  disappeared.  Tlifi. 
president  alone  remained  at  his  nost.  During  one  year  he  had  one 
student,  but  even  he  has  gone.  The  i)resident  remains  still  at  the  col- 
1  ege.  A t  the  ouening  of  every  academjc  y oiu* ,  i ii .0(; t ( )l m\  h e  causes  the 
chapel  bell  to  be  rung.  Does  it  ring  for  the  living,  or  does  it  toll  ft»r 
the  dead  f  Is  it  the  clang  of  a  bell  of  waruing  to  all  friends  of  the 
higher  education,  a  bell  buoyed  over  a  sunken  rock  upon  the  dangerous 
coast  of  popular  ignorance  and  national  neglect?  or  is  it  a  summons  to 
14166— No.  1 5 
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men  in  every  State  and  at  the  nation's  Capitol  to  do  their  daty  in  tlie 
cause  of  higher  edncation,  to  be  "  Wise  and  True  and  Just,"  as  were  the 
lonnders  who  gave  that  a.ncient  motto  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary? 

QUESTION  OF  REMOVAL:   ALEXANDRIA  OR  RICHMOND. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  still  a  double  chance  for  life 
in  Virginia.  By  removal  to  Alexandria,  into  close  proximity  with  the 
theological  seminary,  it  would  receive  strength  and  encouragement  from 
the  Episcopalian  Church,  whose  centre  of  ecclesiastical  training  in  Vir- 
ginia is  in  the  old  city  on  the  Potomac,  within  easy  reach  of  WavShing- 
ton  and  on  the  main  line  of  travel  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  would  escape  all  the  i)resent  disadvantages  of  isolation,  municipal  de- 
cay, reputed  uuhealthinessof  enviA)nment,and  would  undoubtedly  take 
a  fresh  departure  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  without  any  serious 
break  in  the  continuity  of  its  traditions. 

The  site  of  the  college  was  changed  in  its  earliest  ,\ears  from  Towns- 
end's  Point,  on  York  Elver,  just  above  Yorktown,  where  it  was  first 
planted  by  charter.  This  document  provided  that  '*  If,  by  reason  of  un- 
wholesomeness  or  any  other  cause,  the  said  place  shall  not  be  approved 
of,"  the  site  might  be  changed  ''  wheresoever  else  the  General  Assembly 
of  our  Colony  of  Virginia,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  think  tit, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  aforesaid  Colony,  to  continue  for  all  times 
coming." 

By  a  formal  vote  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Trustees,  in  1824,  the 
question  of  removal  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond  was  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  case  could  be  legally 
reierred  to  that  body  in  that  instance,  it  could  be  now  referred  again 
with  respect  to  Alexandria  or  any  other  place.'  Upon  application  by 
the  existing  corporation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  any  n- 
quired  alteration  or  emendation  of  its  charter  could  be  easily  secured, 
in  the  present  era  of  good  feeling  as  regards  higher  education. 

Perhaps  a  still  better  course  than  removal  to  Alexandria  would  be 
to  move  again  upon  Richmond.  There  would  be  little  or  no  opposition 
now,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with 
the  oldest  college  in  the  South.  Loyalty  to  higher  education,  munici- 
pal interests,  and  the  best  social  influences  of  Richmond  and  Virginia, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  outside  world,  would  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this 
venerable  and  historic  institution.  If  it  should  begin  life  anew  wiih 
nothing  but  a  hired  house  or  one  professor  in  a  lawyer's  oflice,  it  would 
command  public  sympathy  and  support.  It  would  draw  to  itself  the 
most  vital  of  all  currents — youth,  immortal  youth.  Students  invigorate 
a  college,  awaken  professors,  delight  college  i)residents  and  boards  of 
trustees,  who,  by  this  very  student  pressure,  are  emboldened  to  a>k 
capitalists  to  stand  and  deliver.    The  pronounced  >sucre8s  pf  Jiichmond 
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College,  a  floaiishing  Baptist  institution,  detnoastrates  the  possibilities 
of  this  mauicipal  envirouineut  for  au  institution  of  learning. 

William  and  Mary  College  should  have  changed  its  base  immedi- 
ately after  the  civil  war  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond.  It  should 
have  utilized  the  historic  prestige  of  the  capital  of  the  Old  and  New 
South.  In  spite  of  all  legal  quibbles,  the  legislature  could  have  as 
easily  modified  the  geographical  provision  of  tbe  charter  as  the  Board 
of  Visitors  changed  the  chAncellorship  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
George  Washington  after  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Even 
now  this  change  of  base  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond  is  a  grand 
possibility  of  life  for  the  old  College  of  .William  and  Mary.  Against 
manifest  fate,  against  isolation,  poverty,  and  desertion,  President  Ewell 
and  no  man  can  struggle  with  success.  But  with  the^  favoring  current 
of  history  and  politics,  of  public  opiijion  and  common  sense,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  even  one  individual  to  guide  au  institution,  or  an  idea,  to  some 
worthy  end. 

Whatever  msiy  be  the  destiny  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
her  influence  upon  higher  education  in  Virginia  and  throughout  the 
South  can  never  be  lost. 

*'  She  cannot  die !    Amid  the  flame, 
Which  like  a  death-Hhroud  binds  her  in  its  fold, 
Her  spirit  walks  serene  in  deathless  fame, 
Like  to  the  martyred  Israelites  of  old. 
The  fire  but  purifies  the  virgin  gold, 
Frees  the  rough  ore,  and  burns  away  the  rust. 
Then,  ero  the  burnished  metal  waxes  cold, 
With  reverent  hearts  her  children  must 
Renew  her  ancient  impress,  'wisk  and  tiu'k  and  just.^"* 

PEAOTICAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  HISTORY   OF  WILLIAM  AND  MABY. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  past  experience  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing without  deriving  useful  lessons  for  the  present.  Among  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  College  are  the  following: 
(1)  like  Harvard  College,  it  was  originally  a  State  institution,  supported 
by  goverument  appropriations  and  by  taxation,  as  well  as  by  private 

*From  the  poem  of  St.  George  Tucker,  read  February  19,  1859,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  166th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  William  and  Mary  College,  a  few  days  after 
the  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  college  buildings.  See  Southern  Literary  Afes- 
Benger,  March,  1859,  p.  238.  This  magazine  contains  three  excellent  articles  on  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College:  (1)  March,  1855,  vol.  21,  No.  3;  (2)  October,  1856,  vol.  23, 
No.  4 ;  (3)  March,  1859,  vol.  28,  No.  3. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  either  wholly  or  in 
party  four  different  times :  (1)  in  1705;  (2)  in  1781,  by  the  French;  (3)  in  1859,  when 
it  was  restored  within  a  year's  time ;  (4)  in  1862,  substantially  re8tore<l  iu  18G9  by  pri- 
vate aid.  The  damages  wantonly  caused  by  Union  soldiers  in  our  late  civil  war  have 
never  been  settled  by  the  United  States,  although  the  French  Government,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  set  us  a  memorable  example  by  immediate  compensation  for  damages 
aocidentally  caused  by  their  troops  daring  the  occupation  of  Williamsburg. 
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philaDthropy ;  (2)  like  Uiirvard  agaiu,  it  was  fonuded  in  tbe  interest  of 
the  cliurch  and  of  liberal  education ;  (3)  it  was  early  associated  with  tbe 
best  political,  religious,  and  social  forces  of  Virginia  in  a  muDicipal 
environment;  (4)  the  college-capital  nourished  so  long  as  Williamsburg 
remained  the  political  and  social  centre  of  Virginia;  (5)  when  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  was  removed  to  Richmond,  the  life  current  of  the  col- 
lege became  feeble,  for  it  ceased  practically  to  be  a  State  institution, 
and  remained  only  a  church  institution  in  a  decaying  Ivorough,  whose 
vitality  had  lied;  (6)  the  survival  of  its  ecclesigntirnl  frhamptrr  in  a 
State  where  dissenting  Interests  were  in  the  majority,  actuallyj^revented 
the  college  from  becoming  the  University  of  Virginia,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  Jefferson;  (7)  non-sectarianism  was  the  corner-stone  of 
that  rival  State  institution,  which,  founded  in  a  rural  environment  on  the 
outskirts  of  Charlottesville  within  sight  of  Monticello,  speedily  rose  above 
old  William  and  Mary  College,  prevented  its  removal  to  a  better  mu- 
nicipal vantage  ground  in  Richmond,  and  drew  away  its  strength  and 
prestige;'  (8)  persistent  refusal  to  remove  to  a  more  healthful  and 
favorable  municipal  environment,  after  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war, 
when  there  was  everything  to  gain  and  comparatively  nothing  to  lose, 
was  a  mistake  second  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  first  project  for  removal 
to  Richmond  in  1821 ;  (9)  tbe  most  practical  of  all  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  is  the  possible  renaissa7i<^e,  in  the 
educational  policy  of  our  States,  of  the  original  Williamsburg  idea  of  a 
college-capital,  or  at  least  of  higher  education,  in  a  municipal  rather 
than  in  a  rural,  or  even  suburban,  environment;  and  (10)  the  revival 
of  that  close  connection  between  education  and  good  citizenship  ^hich 
made  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  a  seminary  of  statesmen.  The 
last  two  ideas  the  writer  proposes  now  to  consider,  more  specifically  with 
reference  to  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  time — the  application  of 
historical  and  political  science  to  American  politics. 

THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION    IS  DEMOCRATIC   AND    REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  proposition  that  this  country  stands  in  need  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  lessons  of  history  and  political  science  to  the  solution 
of  great  problems  in  administrative  reform — municipal.  State,  and  na- 
tional, in  .tariff  reform,  in  agrarian  reform,  in  social  reform,  in  labor  re- 
form, and  in  the  repression  of  anarchy  and  crime,  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  thoughtful  citizen.    Reflection  will  also  convince  fair-minded 

*The  attraction  of  the  new  university  for  Virginia  yonih,  at  an  early  period,  is 
indicated  by  an  article  which  the  writer  recently  note<l  in  the  New  York  TimeSy  circa 
December  20,  1886,  on  "A  statesAian  of  the  past,"  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
of  StauBtA)n,  Va.,  the  trusted  friend  of  Webster  and  Clay.  Mr.  Stuart  is  now  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  his  day  he  has  had  as  uiui-h  inlhienee  upon  Virginia  politics 
afi  ever  Tilden  or  Seward  or  Marcy  enjc)yed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  visitor  Mr.  Stuart  related  the  fact  that,  sixty  years  or  more  ago,  he  was 
a  student  at  William  and  Mary  College,  but  that  he  (jraduntvAi  in  the  iniverHtty  of  Fir- 
ginia.    This  one  case  shows  how  tbe  educational  tide  was  turning. 
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mea  that,  in  order  to  apply  such  lessons  to  politics,  economics,  aud 
society,  there  mnst  be  proper  avenues  of  influence,  proceeding  pri- 
marily from  the  people  and  leading  through  institutions  of  learning  to 
the  very  issues  in  question.  In  a  republic  like  ours,  no  reforms  are  pos- 
sible which  are  not  demanded  by  public  opinion  and  common  sense. 
When  these  great  forces  begin  to  move  in  society  and  in  the  state,  some- 
thing greater  than  a  mouse  is  likely  to  come  forth  from  the  mountain. 

It  is  certainly  a  reasonable  and  democratic  idea  that  the  highest  edu- 
cational privileges  of  a  state  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
representatives  of  the  common  people.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  farmer's 
son,  trained  in  Virginia  schools  for  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  by  that  institution  for  the  governorship  of  Virginia,  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  the  sons  of  that  State  were  trained  even  better  than 
were  their  sires.  In  the  entire  United  States  there  is  to-day  no  institu- 
tion more  democratic  than  the  University  of  Virginia,  either  in  its  stu- 
dent representation  or  mode  of  government.  The  sons  of  Virginia 
farmers  aud  planters  are  educated  there  without  the  payment  of  a  dol- 
lar for  tuition.  The  higher  education  is  as  free  as  air.  The  university 
receives  all  who  are  able  to  come,  and  allows  them  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  can  do  so  with  profit  to  themselves  ;  but  the  university  reserves 
its  honors  for  the  men  who  can  pass  its  examinations.  Ability  and 
character  are  the  sole  standards  of  promotion  in  the  higher  education, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  this  country  needs  in  its  public  servants. 
The  people  endeavor  by  their  votes  to  secure  the  best  man  for  Presi- 
dent, and  sometimes  they  succeed.  While  all  privileges  and  all  ofiices 
are  and  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  people,  it  is  well  understood  that 
this  is  a  representatrN^e  government,  and  that  there  is  some  sense  in 
preferring  one  man  to  another,  else  we  should  all  raffle  for  the  presi- 
dency and  cast  lots  for  the  offices  in  his  gift.  In  other  words,  fitness  is 
the  true  principle  in  the  choice  of  popular  representatives  for  office  or 
for  honors  in  the  higher  education.  It  is  true  even  in  politics  that  many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 

The  representative  principle  is  as  valid  in  the  higher  education  as  it 
is  in  the  higher  walks  of  politics.  While  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  people  should  enjoy  common  school  privileges,  as  all  men  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  should  receive  a  university 
education  at  the  people's  expense.  One  might  as  well  expect  that  all 
voters  should  be  sent  to  Congress.  There  must  be  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation, as  in  politics,  some  principle  of  natural  selection  and  a  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  State  universities  of  this  country  are  open  to  the  sons  of  the 
people  in  the  freest,  fairest  way.  Like  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Michigan,^  and  the  University  of  California,  nearly  all  State 

»  The  Higher  Education  :  A  Plea  for  Making  it  Accettaible  to  All.  By  James  B.  Angell, 
president  of  tl|e  University  of  MichJLjan.     At»M  Arl»or,  1^71). 
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UDiversities  afford  free  tuition  to  students  dwelling  within  the  borders 
of  their  respective  States  who  are  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  the 
higher  education.  Some  of  the  State  universities,  for  example,  that  of 
North  Carolina,  pursue  a  more  economical  plan,  and  accord  free  tuition 
to  representative  students,  appointed  for  merit  from  each  county  or 
election  district.  Until  1876,  this  was  the  method  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  faculty  of  which  annually  selected  for  merit  one  student 
firom  each  of  the  fifty  senatorial  districts  in  that  State.  These  ap- 
pointees alone  enjoyed  free  tuition.  The  State  University  of  Alabama 
still  receives,  free  of  charge,  one  student  from  each  county.  There  is  a 
manifest  tendency,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  to  return  to  this  more 
economic  and  discriminating  system,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  univer- 
sity revenues  by  money  arising  from  tuition.  In  general,  it  might  be 
said  that  this  method  is  not  only  good  economy,  but  good  educational 
policy,  for  the  higher  education  is  always  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
paid  for,  whether  by  money,  merit,  honorable  service,  or  some  quid  pro 
quo.  A  university  career  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
but  it  should  be  an  honor  rather  than  a  charity,  a  recognition  of  ability 
rather  than  of  poverty. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  healthful,  suggestive,  and  fully  developed  method  of  con- 
necting university  life  with  the  people  is  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  piv- 
otal State  of  American  politics,  the  State  of  New  York,  where  Cornell 
University,  in  return  for  the  agricultural  college  land  grant,  affords 
free  tuition  to  one  student  each  year  from  each  Assembly  district,  who 
is  api>ointed  for  merit  by  the  county  commissioners  of  education.  This 
method  of  appointment  makes  the  higher  eilucation  a  prize  and  an 
honor,  both  to  the  successful  student  and  to  the  high  school  or  acadeojy 
which  trained  him.  It  strengthens  the  secondary  schools  by  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  competition,  and  it  recruits  the  university  from  popular 
sources,  which  supply  all  vigorous  currents  in  the  life  of  a  state.  The 
university  can,  if  it  pleases,  apply  its  own  educational  tests  and  send 
back  deficient  appointees  for  further  preparation,  or  it  can  accept,  at 
discretion,  the  certificates  of  local  examiners.  It  has  lately  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Cornell  alumni  that  vacant  or  unimproved  district 
scholarships  shall  be  filled  from  districts  where  applications  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowance,  after  the  manner  of  appointment  to  State  normal 
schools.^ 

THE  UNITERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  educational  experience  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York  is  a  most  valu- 
able and  suggestive  guide  for  the  regulation  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  within  State  limits.    In  ^ew  York  a  uniform  standard  of 


»  Historical  and  iytatistical  Record  of  the  rnir«r*ilf  of  the  State  of  Sew  York,  1885, 
page  303. 
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(excellence  has  been  reached  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  by  a 
system  of  State  examinations  and  by  the  award  of  teachers'  certificates 
by  State  aathority.  A  reasonable  harmony  of  interests  among  the  vari- 
OQS  colleges  and  universities  has  been  reached  by  an  annual  convoca- 
tion of  their  representatives,  together  with  the  principals  of  high  schools 
and  academies. 

The  educational  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  twenty-three  regents  of  the  so-called  *'  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  It  is  simply  an  examining  board,  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  nineteen  other  members  chosen  by  the  State 
leji^islature  in  the  same  manner  as  State  senators,  and  holding  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  While  a  regent  musst  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  cannot  be  a  trustee  or  officer  of  any 
college,  academy,  or  university  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents* 
Its  offlXjers  are  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  an  assistant  secretary,  who  hold  their  position  during  the  ])leiisure 
of  their  associate  regents.  The  business  of  the  board  is  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  standing  committees,  of  which  there  are  ten,  viz: 
on  Incorporations ;  on  the  State  Museum ;  on  the  State  Library ;  on 
the  Instruction  of  Common  School  Teachers ;  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Literature  Fund ;  on  Appropriations  for  the  Purchase  of  Books  and 
Apparatus;  on  the  Annual  Report;  on  the  Visitation  of  Colleges  and 
Academies;  on  Academic  Examinations ;  on  Printing  and  Legislation; 
and  on  Degrees. 

The  present  board  of  regents  is  the  historical  outgrowth  of  the  orig- 
inal board  of  governors  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.  In  1784, 
the  governors  petitioned  for  *'  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  said 
college  so  as  to  render  it  the  mother  of  an  university."  The  practical 
organization  of  the  board  of  regents  dates  from  the  year  1787,  and  it 
was  largely  the  work  of  that  master  mind,  Alexander  Hamilton.  This 
board  of  regents  has  chartered  all  important  educational  institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  York ;  it  has  exercised  for  one  hundred  years  a  wise 
and  beneficent  control  over  not  only  the  highest  educational,  but  the 
highest  scientific  interests  of  the  State;  it  has  preserved  and  published 
the  historical  records;  it  has  investigated  the  most  intricate  historical 
questions  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State ;  it  has  cared  for  the 
State  library  and  Htate  museum;  it  has  encouraged  meteorological 
observations  in  connection  with  local  institutions  of  learning;  it  has 
pablished  in  its  reports  an  amount  of  special  literature  of  unexampled 
interest  in  the  history  of  state  education  in  this  country.  Without  an 
examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  one  would  hardly  believe  the 
extent  to  which  New  York  has  carried  her  system  of  state  control  over 
the  higher,  as  well  as  over  secondary  and  primary  education  within 
her  limits.  Her  regents  examine  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
State.    They  require  annual  reports  from  all  the  higher  institutions  of 
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learniDg.  Tbey  not  only  give  teachers'  eertificates,  bnt,  under  approved 
conditions,  tbey  award  ncadeniic  (le<;rees.  Indeed  it  was  at  one  time 
seriously  proposed  by  the  president  ot*  Cornell  University,  Andrew  I). 
White,  to  put  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  oi  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  AT  T^E  JOHNS   HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

Throughout  the  entire  country,  from  New  Yoik  to  the  Gulf  States,  from 
Virginia  to  California,  the  principle  of  student  representation  or  stu- 
dent election  in  our  higher  systems  of  education  is  already  recognized 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  idea  has  even  passed  beyond  State 
limits,  and  is  now  in  practical  operation  in  at  least  one  group  of  three 
southern  States — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  To  under- 
gnvduate  students  from  these  three  States  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  Baltimore,  gives  twenty  ordinary  Hoi)kins  scholarships,  yield- 
ing free  tuition  ($100)  and  tenable  for  three  years.  This  university  also 
gives  eighteen  honorary  Hopkins  scholarships,  yielding  $250  per  annum 
and  free  tuition,  '*  to  be  awarded  for  uncommo  /  merit,  among  the  matric- 
ulated undergraduate  students  from  each  of  thi*  States  above  named, 
the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  collegiate  advisers."^ 

The  reason  for  discrimination  in  favor  of  meritorious  undergraduate 
students  from  these  three  States  is  the  expressed  will  of  the  founder  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  desired  his  trustees  to  "establish 
from  time  to  time  such  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  said  univei- 
sity  as  may  be  judicious,  and  to  distribute  the  said  scholarships  among 
such  candidates  from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginiaj  and  North  Caro- 
lina, as  may  be  most  deserving  of  choice,  because  of  their  character  and 
intellectual  promise,  and  to  educate  the  young  men  so  chosen  free  of 
charge.''  The  founder's  motive  was  not  altogether  unlike  that  which 
causes  the  University  of  Virginia  to  limit  its  free  tuition  to  students 
from  that  State.  To  Johns  Hopkins,  the  wholesale  merchant,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  were  simply  a  larger  economic  common- 
wealth, from  which  he  had  drawn  his  millions  in  the  processes  of  trade 
and  commercial  intercourse.  He  wished  to  benefit  that  group  of  States 
which  had  benefited  him.  In  no  way  could  he  have  better  quickened 
the  highest  life  of  that  one  group  of  American  commonwealths  than  by 
thus  providing  for  the  higher  educatfon  of  their  representative  young 
men  who  were  "  most  deserving  of  choice." 

The  merit  system  in  the  higher  education  has  been  extended  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  two  un- 
dergraduate scholarships,  yielding  free  tuition,  are  open  to  resident 
candidates.  At  the  very  outset  the  merit  system,  which  is  the  life  piin- 
ciple  of  the  university,  leaped  the  confines  of  the  three  States  above 
named,  and  invited  a  wider  competition  and  more  than  national  student 
representation.     From  the  very  beginning  of  the  univ^ersity  the  twenty 

'  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Register,  1885-^86,  p.  6G ;  cf.  p.  70. 
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fellowships,  yielding  $500  a  year,  with  free  tuition,  have  been  open  to 
gradaate.s  of  any  other  institution  in  this  country  or  io  foreign  lands,  "  for 
conspicuous  luerit.^  Whilo  very  naturally  the  majority  of  the  appointees 
are  graduates  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
repeated  instances  ol  the  award  of  fellowships  to  Canadians,  Europeans, 
and  Japanese.  By  the  recent  institution  of  twenty  graduate  scholar- 
ships, ten  to  Hopkins  graduates  and  ten  to  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions now  studying  in  Baltimore,  each  scholarship  yielding  $200  a  year, 
the  merit  system  in  university  education  has  been  still  further  extended 
and  at  the  same  time  practically  centralized  in  its  operation. 

A  fair  proportion  of  these  various  university  honors  has  been  given 
to  graduate  students  in .  history  and  political  science,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  and  in  competition  with  other  departments.  While  the 
attainment  of  honors  is  not  the  main  motive  of  graduate  study  in  a 
specific  department,  the  merit  system  undoubtedly  and  deservedly  acts 
as  a  powerful  incentive.  The  success  achieved  by  senior  fellows  at- 
tracts and  stimidates  their  juniors.  The  original  number  of  graduate 
students  (three)  in  history  and  politics  has  increased  tenfold.  The  orig- 
inal number  of  undergraduate  students  (two)  in  the  same  subjects  is  now 
over  one  hundred.  Aside  from  the  original  work  produced  and  pub- 
lished in  the  four  volumes  of  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
and  six  independent  volumes  upon  special  subjects,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous result  of  the  merit  system  in  historical  and  political  education  is  the 
promotion  of  doctors  of  philosophy  from  this  department  to  professor- 
ships or  good  positions  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  six 
men  who  in  June,  1886,  were  awarded  the  doctor's  degree  in  history 
and  political  science,  every  one  was  almost  immediately  advanced  to  a 
still  higher  honor  by  some  other  institution,  viz:  By  (1)  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology ;  (2)  the  University  of  California;  (3)  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  (A)  Swarthmore  College;  (5)  Washington  High  School ; 
(6)  Imperial  College  of  Sapporo,  Japan.  Altogether,  in  this  department 
there  have  been  graduated  twelve  doctors  of  philosophy,  of  whom  nine 
have  entered  upon  academic  careers,  one  is  an  editor,  and  two  have 
served  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington,  besides  teach- 
ing boys.  Altogether,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  supplied 
48  institutions  with  82  instructors,  who  have  won  the  doctoi-'s  degree. 

A  NATIONAL  TENDENCY  IN  THE   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  recently  issued  by  the  Land  Office, 
the  writer  has  caused  to  be  ticketed,  and  labelled  with  individual  names, 
the  various  institutions  of  learning  which  have  employed  the  services 
of  graduate  students  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  experi- 
ment was  suggested  by  an  account  which  the  writer  once  saw  in  one  of 
the  published  addresses  of  Andrew  D.  Wliite,^  ex-president  of  Cornell 

^Agricultural  and  Mechanical  E'fucafion.  A<l(In*ss  before  the  New  York  Ai^rieult- 
ural  S«ci<'ty,  Hljy,  liy  Auilrew  I).  White;  nrprinted  in  tlio  Cornell  Uuiversity  Reg- 
ister, 1S71. 
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University — an  account  of  a  wall  map  in  the  French  a^icultnral  college 
at  Guignon,  which  showed  at  a  glance  where  ail  its  graduates  were  sta- 
tioned and  how  they  were  employed.  The  application  of  this  novelidea 
to  the  graphical  illustration  of  what  the  writer  is  inclined  to  call  the 
colonial  system  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  shows  to  the  eye  that 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast-line,  from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  to  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Florida,  Baltimore  instructors  are  as  thick  as 
8ea>birds — thickest  of  all  in  the  Middle  States.  From  the  Baltimore 
point  of  departure  they  stretch  inland  in  two  long  lines,  one  bold  and 
strong  toward  the  Northwest,  the  other  less  conspicuous,  but  pushing 
into  the  great  Southwest  as  surely  as  railway  traffic.  Three  professo- 
rial names  in  California  and  three  in  Japan  indicate  that  Baltimore  in- 
fluence in  the  higher  education  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  system,  which  is  the  economic  background 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University'. 

One  other  fact  is  very  noticeable  upon  this  university  map.  The  one 
place  outside  of  Baltimore  where  Jlohns  Hopkins  men  most  do  congre- 
gate is  the  City  of  Washington.  These  men  are  in  governmental  or  edu- 
cational service.  Graphical  statistics  demonstrate  the  fact,  which  the 
writer  has  long  been  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  vantage 
ground  of  this  Baltimore  university  is  its  proximity  to  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. Baltimore,  whether  consciously  or  unconscionsly,  is  reproducing 
the  old  Williamsburg  ideal  of  a  college  **  with  the  conveniences  of  a 
toim,"  upon  a  somewhat  enlarged  scale.  As  the  old  College  of  William 
and  Mary  faced  the  old  capitoi  of  Virginia,  with  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Street  between,  so  the  new  Baltimore  university  faces  the  new  Capi- 
tol of  the  nation,  only  forty-five,  minutes  distant  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  express.  One  could  not  traverse  so  quickly  in  the  horse  cars  the 
length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown 
College  to  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol. 

From  geographical  and  railway  contiguity,  the  nlations  l>etween  Bal- 
timore and  Washington  are  drawing  closer  every  year.  More  and  more 
are  Hopkins  men  employed  in  Washington ;  more  and  more  does  Wash- 
ington send  her  students  and  the  Government  its  specialists  to  Balti. 
more.  Every  year  there  is  a  better  understanding  of  Washington  and 
of  its  institutions  on  the  part  of  university  students,  through  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  public  men  who  are  invited  to  Baltimore  to  address 
the  Seminary  of  History  and  Politics.  It  is  no  small  privilege  for 
students  to  hear  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  expounded  by  a 
government  commissioner,  or  current  questions  of  American  politics 
elucidated  in  familiar,  friendly  language  by  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  simply  accomplished  facts.  A  national  university, 
without  any  of  the  dangers  and  imi)edimeiits  arising  from  political  con- 
trol, stands  midway  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  clo^^est 
connection  with  the  West,  near  enough  to  Washington  to  profit  by 
its  object  lessons  in  politics  and  administration,  by  its  libraries  and 
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nmsetitus;  aud  yet  far  enough  away  to  escape  that  familiarity  with 
Iiolitical  methods  which  sometimes  breeds  contempt  or  precocious  imita- 
tioD  ou  the  part  of  unripe  youth. 

THB  PEOMOTION   OF   HIGHER  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  time  for  a  national  university  in  Washington  is  either  past  or  not 
yet  come.  Such  an  institution  is  not  desirable  in  the  present  state  of 
national  politics  and  civic  administration,  nor  is  it  needed  by  the  coun- 
try with  its  present  supply  of  universities,  already  pervaded  not  only 
by  a  State  spirit,  but  by  a  growing  national,  if  not  a  truly  cosmopol- 
itan idea.  What  is  needed,  however,  in  all  our  States  and  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  is  the  promotion  of  the  higher  political  education  in  practical 
ivays. 

The  representative  or  merit  system  in  academic  training  should  be 
made  to  connect  not  only,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  people,  but,  on  the 
other,  with  practical  politics  and  the  civil  service.  Universities  which 
recognize  meritorious  sons  of  the  people  or  the  principle  of  student  elec- 
tion from  legislative  districts,  should  themselves  be  recognized  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  at  least  one  influential  factor  in  shaping  civil 
service  examinations,  and  also  as  a  proper  source  of  supply  whenever 
special  scientific  service  is  required.  Such  service  has  been  frequently 
sought  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  United  States  Government;  but 
the  principle  should  be  fostered  throughout  the  whole  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  universities,  and  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service,  methods  of  taxation,  schools,  boards 
of  education,  State  examinations,  etc. 

Universities  should  encourage  their  own  graduates  to  enter  the  civil 
service  examinations  of  the  higher  grades  in  their  respective  States. 
Practical  experience  in  a  government  oflBce  for  two  or  three  years  would 
aflford  the  best  kind  of  post-graduate  course,  especially  if  the  State  cap- 
itol  and  the  State  universit^^  should  happen  to  be  in  the  same  city,  so 
that  further  academic  study  might  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work 
in  an  official  bureau.  Such  an  experience,  as  a  subordinate  under  strict 
discipline,  would  prove  a  far  better  training  for  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ship than  does  autocratic  teaching  in  a  country  high  school.  The  writer 
knows  of  several  Baltimore  students  who  have  entered  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  one  a  Hopkins  Ph.  D.,  who  received  from  the  civil 
service  board  the  highest  mark  on  competitive  examination.  He  is  now 
pursuing  law  studies  in  connection  with  his  government  work,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  patent  lawyer.  If  one  can  understand  how  such 
practical  training  will  prove  helpful  professionally  to  this  young  man, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  similar  experience  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service  may  not  be  without  a  wholesome  influence  upon  sensible 
students. 

There  are  to-day  scores  of  young  men  employed  in  government  offices 
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ia  Washiugtou,  many  of  tlieiD  college  gnuluates,  who  are  also  pursuiug 
law  studies  in  evening  classes  in  some  one  of  the  three  flourishing  law 
schools  in  that  city,  viz,  (1)  Columbian  University  (Baptist);*  (2)  George- 
town College  (Roman  Catholic) ;  and  (3)  the  so-called  National  University. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  richly  endowed  Roman  Catholic  university  in  the 
nation's  capital,  and  doubtless  that  institution  will  also  take  an  impor- 
tant share  in  the  legal  or  special  training  of  some  of  the  nation's  public 
servants.  Men  of  sound  sense  in  government  employ  will  seek  such 
opportunities  more  and  more,  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means  of  preparing 
for  higher  professional  work,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  chances  for  promotion  or  influence  in  the  public  service. 

The  Government  is  compelled  to  patronize  institutions  of  learning 
from  self-interest,  for  the  reputation  of  its  departments  and  its  scien- 
tific bureaus,  some  of  which  are  constantly  turning  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  special  work.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
detailed  no  le^^s  than  ten  men  for  further  scientific  training  or  for  the 
conduct  of  necessary  government  in  vestigia  tions  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Universitv.  Various  members  of  the  universitv  staff  have  beeen  em- 
ployed  upon  special  commissions  in  the  interest  of  the  Geological  an<l 
Coast  Surveys,  Bureau  of  Education,  etc.  This  comity  between  science 
and  the  Government  ought  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  be  promoted, 
especially  with  reference  to  political  science. 

IDEA  OF   A  CIVIL   ACADEMY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

While  the  national  Government  will  continue  to  seek  special  service 
wherever  it  can  best  be  found,  and  while  its  public  servants  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  special  training  wherever  they  prefer,  it  is  not  inexpedient 
to  suggest  that  the  Government  might  easily  secure  for  the  civil  service 
what  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  so  long  provided  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  viz,  well-trained  men  for  administrative  positions  requiring 
expert  service.  There  is  in  these  times  as  great  need  of  special  knowl- 
edge in  ci\il  science  as  in  military  or  naval  science.  A  civil  academy 
for  the  training  of  representative  American  youth  would  be  as  great  a 
boon  to  the  American  people  as  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  have 
already  proved. 

The  West  Point  and  Annapolis  idea  of  educating  representative 
young  men  from  political  districts  is  already  abroml  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  American  Union.     A  combination  of  this  idea  with  the 

*  The  writer  is  informeil  by  President  James  C.  Welling,  of  the  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, that  of  the  190  students  in  the  law  school  of  that  institution  aboat  40  per  cent, 
are  in  government  service;  of  the  100  medical  students.  45  |>er  cent.;  of  the  80  scien- 
tific students,  50  per  cent.  From  Georgetown  College  and  the  **  National  University  " 
the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  returns,  but  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges 
of  the  Washington  situation,  from  40  to  50  per  eeul.  of  the  student  class  in  these  three 
professional  schools  are  goveruuient  employ<^s.  There  is  a  decided  demand  for  special 
education  on  the  part  of  our  existing  civil  service.  The  tendency  should  be  enoour- 
age<l  in  every  legitimate  way. 
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lucrit  ^43  stem  in  appointment  is  frequently  made  by  Congressmen  in  the 
institution  of  a  competitive  examination  to  discover  whom  they  shall 
appoint  as  cadets.  The  joint  system  has  long  been  established  in  the 
State  of  !New  York,  the  centre  of  political  gravity  in  these  United 
States.  The  system  should  be  taken  up  by  the  present  administration, 
which  sprang  from  New  York  and  which  represents  the  New  York  idea 
in  administrative  reform.  The  West  Point  plan  of  taking  student  ap- 
pointees from  congressional  districts,  and  the  Cornell  University  plan 
of  student  appointment  for  merit,  should  be  transplanted  together  to 
the  city  of  Washington.  From  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  congressional  districts  there  should  be  appointed  by  the  respective 

• 

Congressmen,  upon  competitive  examination  held  by  the  State  or  lead- 
ing university,  or  by  some  other  impartial  examining  board,  one  student 
of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  enjoy  government  tuition  in  Wash- 
ington for  two  years  at  a  civil  academy,  as  hereafter  described,  with  an 
allowance  of  $600  a  year  for  necessary  expenses,  as  is  now  done  for 
cablets  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  As  at  these  two  government 
academies,  so  in  the  Civil  Academy,  if  properly  constituted,  undoubt- 
edly a  large  proportion  of  the  appointees  would  be  "  found  deficient;" 
many  would  resign  for  professional  reasons  or  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  civil  service,  but  a  choice  remnant  would  surely  be  saved  to  the 
state;  the  fittest  would  survive.  Even  if  all  returned  to  theii*  own 
homes  after  two  years'  public  training,  the  cause  of  good  citizenship 
would  be  greatly  promoted. 

These  student  appointees,  or  government  "fellows,"^  should  not  be 
required  to  herd  in  barracks  or  dormitories,  but  allowed  to  live  like 
frugal  citizens  in  Washington.  They  should  not  be  under  martial  law  or 
even  scholastic  discipline  of  the  juvenile  sort.  They  should  be  treated 
as  responsible  men  under  contract,  as  government  employ6s,  with 
special  or  assigned  duties,  under  the  general  direction  of  an  Educational 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
managing  the  civil  academy  or  government  college,  which  would  re- 
quire no  very  elaborate  or  costly  equipment.  A  few  lecture  rooms  and 
a  working  library  would  suffice.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in 
physical,  historical,  and  economic  geography;  in  political,  constitu- 
tional, and  diplomatic  history ;  in  the  modern  languages ;  and  in  all 
branches  of  political  science,  including  political  economy,  statistics, 
forestry,  administration,  international  law,  comparative  methods  of 
legislation,  and  comparative  politics.  Instruction  should  be  given  in 
class  sections  (as  at  West  Point)  and  in  public  lectures  by  govern- 
ment experts  and  university  specialists,  who  might  be  engaged  iVoin 
time  to  time  from  difierent  institutions  for  such  services.    The  best  tal- 

^  For  the  fellowship  aud  scholarship  system  in  Ameiicaa  coHeges,  see  Annual  Re- 
port of  Cornell  UniverBiiy,  1883,  pp.  63-65.  For  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject  of 
feUowships  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  see  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada,  Appendix  for  1885,  **  Report  on  Fellowships." 
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eut  of  this  couDtry  and  of  any  other,  whether  university  men  or  profes- 
sional politicians,  could  be  commanded  for  such  occasional  work. 

In  addition,  the  students  should  be  distributed  thipugh  the  various 
government  departments,  at  first  in  very  subordinate  and  not  too  ex- 
acting positions,  where  they  should  be  held  accountable  daily  for  a 
moderate  amount  of  routine  work  or  for  certain  practical  tasks.  Upon 
the  daily  record  of  such  work  and  upon  the  results  of  occasional  exami- 
nations, set  by  authority  of  the  Educational  Commission  in  specified 
fields,  should  depend  the  tenure  of  ofiice  as  government  students  and 
the  promotion  to  more  advanced  privileires  of  practical  work,  such  as 
special  investigations  in  the  interest  of  branches  of  the  administration. 
As  a  reward  of  merit,  certain  picked  men  might  be  detailed  for  special 
graduate  work  in  different  American  universities  or  even  in  European 
universities,  at  the  JScole  Libre  in  Paris  or  possibly  in  the  Statistical 
Bureau  at  Berlin,  both  of  which  institutions  are  practical  training 
schools  in  the  art  of  administration.  Men  thus  educated  would  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
They  would  be  capable  of  doing  much  of  the  special  work  now  required 
in  the  taking  or  elaboration  of  the  United  States  census.  At  present, 
special  economic  or  statistical  work  is  sometimes  done  by  men  selected 
upon  political  recommendation  and  not  always  thoroughly  fitted  for 
the  task  required. 

That  this  idea  is  in  the  air  of  Washington  and  is  not  deemed  imprac- 
ticable by  practical  politicians,  is  seen  in  the  recent  remark  of  Mr.  Tren- 
holm,  comptroller  of  the  currency,  who  is  reported  to  have  said :  "It  i^ 
my  intention  to  take  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
give  them  a  preliminary  training  in  this  otHce  ;  fit  them  for  bank  ex- 
aminers, and  then  appoint  them.  By  this  arrangement  I  think  I  will 
be  able  to  have  in  these  positions  men  who  have  excellent  qualifications 
for  their  duties,  and  thus  make  a  most  efiicient  force  of  bank  examiners. 
Besides,  it  will  be  the  best  kind  of  civil  service  reform."* 

The  system  mis;ht  be  applied  also  to  the  training  of  picked  young 
men  for  the  consular,  diplomatic,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  serv- 
ice which  require  special  knowledge.  European  Governments  foster 
their  civil  and  diplomatic  services  by  systematic  training  in  connection 
with  government  offices  and  schools  of  administration.  The  practice  is 
already  beginning  to  evolve  in  connection  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  training  of  consular  clerks.*  It  might  easily  be  extended  in 
connection  with  other  departments  and  the  various  scientific  bureaus. 

*  **Tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Heads  of  Bureaus/'  Baltimore  American^ 
January  16,  1887. 

'.The  consular  clerk  system  was  inaugurated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20, 
1864  (see  15  Statutes  at  Large,  page  139  ;  Revised  Statutes,  sections  1704  and  1705). 
Consular  clerks,  not  exceeding  tbirteen  in  number  at  anyone  time,  are  appointed  by 
the  President.  They  are  assigned  to  such  consulates  as  the  President  shall  direct. 
At  present  they  arc  assignud  to  the  consulates  at  Havana,  Paris,  Rome,  Kanagawa, 
Bordeaux,  Turiu,  Liverpool,  Berlin,  London,  Cairo,  Chemnitz,  and  Honolulu.     Before 
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TLe  goverument  commiBsiou  for  the  civil  service  academy  or  govern- 
meDt  college  should  DOt  be  appointed  iu  the  interest  of  party,  but  of 
scientific  politics  and  good  administration.  It  should  be  as  trustworthy 
as  the  three  commissioners  for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  it  should  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  government. 

The  necessary  elements  for  the  beginning  of  a  civil  academy  are  for 
the  most  part  already  existing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  only  need 
to  be  properly  co-ordinated.  The  practical  appliances  for  a  unique 
American  experiment  in  the  promotion  of  political  education  of  the  high- 
est sort  for  the  sons  of  American  citizens  are  already  at  hand  in  the 
government  offices  and  various  scientific  bureaus.  Foundations  for  the 
institutional  or  scholastic  side  of  the  proposed  civil  academy  also  exist 
in  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  Federal 
City  already  contains  one  of  the  very  best  systems  of  public  education  in 
these  United  States.  The  high  school  of  Washington  is  already  a  vir- 
tual seminary  of  history  and  political  science.  These  subjects  form  a 
special  department  of  instruction,  employing  one  teacher  and  three 
assistants.  The  entire  faculty  is  so  thoroughly  specialized  in  the  teaching 
of  natural  science,  mathematics,  languages,  etc.,  that  in  almost  any  other 
city  save  Washington  this  high  school  would  be  called  a  college.  The 
institution,  like  the  entire  school  system  of  the  Federal  City,  has  been 
under  the  sovereign  control  of  Congress,  and  is  largely  supported  by 
government  appropriations.  It  is  high  time  that  this  excellent  system 
of  public  education  should  be  carried  one  step  higher, /or  Wiiahington 
is  not  as  other  cities.  The  existing  high  school  should  be  developed  into 
a  free  government  college,  supported  by  Congress,  governed  by  the  pi*o- 
posed  commission,  and  supplying  such  further  scholastic  training  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  members  of  the  existing  civil  service  or  future 
appointees  to  the  civil  academy  might  require.  Upon  these  scholastic 
or  purely  academic  foundations  should  be  superimposed  a  system  of 
lectpres  by  government  experts  and  university  specialists,  as  already 
described. 

Suggestive  information  respecting  European  methods  of  promoting 
political  education  for  governmental  purposes  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  That  portion  of  the  commission- 
ers' report  relating  to  the  subject  of  political  education  was  written  by 

appoint iiieiit  i  iiinht  be  satisfactonly  shown  to  the  Secretary  of  .Stntr,  after  exauii- 
DatioD  and  report  by  an  examiuing  bo.'ird,  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  for  theda- 
tie^  to  which  he  may  be  assigned.  A  consular  clerk  cannot  be  removed,  except  by 
cause  stated,  in  writing,  which  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session  first 
following  snch  removal.  Consular  clerks  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  They  usually 
receive  instructhm  at  the  Department  of  State  before  going  to  their  posts.  The  idea  under- 
lying this  system  is  that  of  training  young  men  for  connular  portions  of  the  higher  grade. 
One  consular  clerk,  not  now  in  the  service,  was  promoted  (o  a  consulship;  many  of 
them  have  been  uiadt^  vice  consuls,  and  some  of  the  present  incumbents  fill  the  vice- 
ponsular  office  in  s^ddition  to  the  consular  clerkship. 


*^ 
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Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  and  contains  a  most  instructive  resume  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  regard  in  every  great  modern  state.  A  part 
of  this  report  was  given  as  a  public  address  on  "  Education  in  Political 
Science"  by  President  White  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
its  third  anniversary,  February  22,  1879.  The  address  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  in  Baltimore,  but  the  original  detailed  report  is  more 
serviceable  for  the  purpose  here  suggested. 

Another  interesting  and  valuable  report  is  that  on  the  "Training  by 
Universities  of  the  Public  Servants  of  the  State,"  published  in  the  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Educational  Conference^  held  in  London  in  1884.  The 
£cole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiquesj  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
report,  is  a  model  civil  academy,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  service  of  the  French  Republic.  Instruction  in  the  art  of 
administration^  in  finance,  diplomacy,  public  law,  and  history,  is  given 
by  government  officials,  senators,  retired  ministers,  professors,  and  men 
of  the  highest  repute  as  practical  economists  and  politicians.  So  excel- 
lent is  the  work  of  this  French  school  that  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  College,  have  sent  thither  grad- 
uate students  for  the  study  of  administration  and  political  science.  Two 
graduates  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  proposing  to  spend 
the  coming  year  in  the  same  civil  academy.  If  this  country  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  means  for  teaching  what  is  most  needed  in  America,  our 
young  Americans  will  find  means  abroad,  and,  when  the^'  letnrn,  they 
will  be  likely  to  institute  suggestive  comparisons  for  the  information 
of  their  countrymen.  There  is  crying  need  of  schools  of  administra- 
tion in  this  country.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the  recent  head  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  said  to  the  graduate  students  in  Baltimore  that  he 
did  not  know  of  a  single  place  in  the  whole  country  where  men  pould 
study  what  the  country  wants  to  know  about  methods  of  administra- 
tion. The  case  is  not  quite  so  grievous  as  that,  for  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  this  kind  of  work  in  Columbia  College,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

A  third  source  of  light  and  information  is  Doctor  Engel's  descriptive 
pamphlet  on  the  Seminary  of  the  Pnissian  Statistical  Bureau,  pub- 
lished in  German,  Berlin,  18G4.  This  institution  is  a  training  school 
for  university  graduates  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  art  of  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  conduct  of  statistical  and  other  economic  inquiries  that 
are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  Government.  The  practical  work 
is  done  in  connection  with  government  offices,  among  which  advanced 
students  are  distributed  with  specific  tasks.  Systematic  instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  and  by  the  seminary  or  laboratory  method,  under  a 
general  director.  Government  officials  and  university  professors  are 
engaged  to  give  regular  courses  to  these  advanced  students.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  student  honors  in  Berlin  for  a  university 

'  fiiternational  Conference  on  Educalion,  vol.  iii,  p.  191.  London:  William  Clowes  and 
Sons.     1884. 
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gradaate  to  be  admitted  to  the  Statistical  Seminary.  It  is  easier  for  for- 
eigners to  secare  this  privilege  than  for  Germaus.  One  graduate  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (a  doctor  of  philosophy)  has  enjoyed  in- 
straction  in  that  Prussian  laboratory  of  political  science.  If  one  would 
see  what  good  work  comes  forth  from  that  Berlin  civil  academy,  he 
should  examine  the  catalogue  of  the  periodicals  and  other  publications 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau^  and  commission  his 
Berlin  bookseller  to  send  him  a  few  specimen  monographs.  Through 
this  bureau  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  Prussian  administration 
are  brought  into  closest  rapport.  The  work  of  taking  the  census  of 
Prussian  population  and  resources  is  intrusted  to  educated  men,  trained 
to  scientific  accuracy  by  long  discipline  and  practical  experience.  The 
work  of  the  Prussian  census  in  1875  was  so  well  arranged  that  all  the 
results  were  delivered  at  noon  on  the  day  promised,  and  the  entire  cost 
was  kept  within  the  original  estimate. 

CBNTENAEY  OF  THE  INAUGURATION  OF   THE  CONSTITUTION,   1889. 

In  December,  1886,  there  met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  delegates 
from  the  various  States  and  Territories  to  devise  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion, September  17, 1887,  of  the  centenary  of  the  signing  of  our  present 
national  Constitution.  Among  the  measures  proposed  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  was  "  the  creation  of  a  suitable  memorial  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  commemorative  of  the  signing  and  adoption  of  the 
CJonstitution.^' 

On  January  10, 1887,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  rei>orted  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  order  be  taken  by  Congress  for  the  due  celebra- 
tion at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  or  aboat  the  30th  of  April,  1889,  of  the  centennial 
*of  the  ingaoguration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Beeohed,  fnrihery  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Centennial  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Discovery  of  America  be  directed  to  consider  and  propose  the  beet  mode  o{ 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  resolution.^ 

Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  city  of  Washington  will  find  its  way  into  Congress  through  the 
influence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Centennial.  Whatever  shape 
the  celebration  may  take,  there  will  naturally  be  a  desire  to  establish 
some  centennial  landmark.    The  times  are  therefore  ripe  for  suggestion. 


^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Seminary  see  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University  Studies,  vol.  ii,  79-81.  For  the  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the 
Statistical  Bureau,  address  Verlag  des  Koniglichen  Statistischen  Bureaus,  Berlin^ 
S.  W.,  Lindenstrasse,  28. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Constitufional  Centennial  Commission,  held  December  2-3,  1886, 
at  Philadelphia,  p.  17. 

'  Congressional  Recordy  January  11, 1887,  p.  510. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  every  stadent  of  American  oonstitatioiial 
history  that,  when  the  original  convention  of  State  delegates  met  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1787,  various  plans  were  suggested  for  the  ref* 
ormation  of  that  defective  system  of  government  under  which  the 
United  States  had  suftered  since  the  first  institution  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1777.  Among  the  plans  was  one  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Bandoiphy  representing  the  Virginia  delegation  ot  seven  men. 
He  proposed,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  great  idea  ^^  that  a  national 
.government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary."  The  Virginia  proposition,  in  the  process 
of  debate,  evolved  into  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Bandolph's  resolutions  were  known  as  the  ^^  Virginia  plan." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  creating  a  perpet- 
ual memorial  of  our  Federal  Constitution  than  by  nationalizing  at  Wash- 
ington and  everywhere  promoting  throughout  the  individual  States  that 
system  of  education  in  good  citizenship  which  made  the  Virginia  plan 
a  possibility,  which  trained  up  such  public  men  as  George  Washington, 
Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  George  M^ison,  Professor  George  Wythe, 
Professor  James  McClurg,  and  James  Madison,  the  seven  members  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  of  whom  at  least  six  were  in  some  way,  as  alum- 
nus, professor,  or  overseer,  connected  with  the  old  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  that  school  of  Jefferson  and  of  American  statesmen.  A  per- 
manent memorial  of  our  Federal  Constitution  should  revive  and  perpet- 
rate the  higher  education  in  history  and  politics,  which  was  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  notably  by  James  Madison^  and 
George  Washington  in  their  historical  study  of  federal  government,  firom 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  leagues  down  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  old  German  Confederation.  Equally  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  was  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  aid  of  political  science  and  of  historical  politics  is  seen  in  the 
Federalist  and  in  John  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Constitution.  If  we 
would  commemorate  the  patriotic  work  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu* 
tion,  we  should  promote  in  every  possible  way  throughout  this  country 
and  at  the  natian^s  capital  that  political  wisdom  upon  tchich  the  Union 
teas  established. 

>  Madison's  Notes  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Cat^federaoieSf  preparatory  to  the  Federal  Con* 
tention  of  1787  (see  his  Writings,  i,  293-315),  afford  very  conolnsive  evidence  as  to  the 
historical  and  pohtical  studies  which  were  cultivated  by  the  authors  of  the  *'  Yirginia 
plan.''  Washington  copied  out  Madison's  Notes  in  the  most  painstaking  manner  for 
his  own  practical  guidance  (see  the  Writings  of  Washington,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks, 
vol.  ix,  pp.  521-528).  Mr.  Sparks  says  in  a  foot  note,  **  I  can  give  no  other  account  of 
the  manuscript,  than  that  it  exists  among  his  papers.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
drawn  up  originally  by  him,  as  several  works  are  cited  which  were  written  in  lan- 
^ages  that  he  did  not  understand."  Comparison  shows  that  the  original  work  was 
Madison's.  James  Madison  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  but  he  became  one  of  the 
▼isitors  of  William  and  Mary. 
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lustitations  of  learuing  are,  after  all,  nobler  monumeDts  to  great  men 
and  great  events  than  are  obelisks  or  statues  of  marble.  The  national 
endowment  or  permanent  support  of  the  higher  political  education 
'^  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Government,''  would  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Father 
of  his  country.  This  ideal  was  Washington's  last  will  and  testament 
to  the  American  people. 

SCIENTIA  PEG  PaTEIAI 

Johns  Hopkins  University^ 
March  4, 1887. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

Note. — The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  nse  of  docnments,  catalogues,  and  pamphlets 
intiodactory  to  his  subject  to  the  Taluable  collections  already  made  by  the  Borean  of 
Education.  Nowhere  in  this  country  can  the  history  of  American  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities,  be  so  well  studied  as  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  materials  and 
bibliographies  there  accessible  are  of  surprising  extent  and  value,  when  one  considers 
the  slender  resources  and  inadequate  appropriations  with  which  the  Bureau  has  done 
its  useful  work.  Institutions  of  learning  should  take  pains,  each  for  itself,  to  supply 
this  national  repository  of  educational  archives  with  as  perfect  a  collection  of  docu- 
mentary materials  «nd  as  full  a  bibliography  as  can  be  prepared.  Something  has 
already  been  done  in  many  instances,  but  in  others  even  the  catalogue  files  are  very 
defective.  In  the  centennial  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau,  manuscript  or  printed 
accounts  of  the  history  of  many  colleges  and  universities  were  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  are  now  preserved  in  the  educational  library.  This  valuable  collection  should 
be  properly  supplemented,  revised,  and  ultimately  arranged  for  publication,  after  the 
manner  of  that  excellent  compilation  on  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bnreau  of  Education  in  1876. 

In  order  that  the  bibliographical  r&ults  of  his  own  special  study  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  may  not  be  lost,  the  writer  appends  the  titles  of  works  which  he 
has  fonnd  of  service. 

Hening's  Statutes  of  Virginia.     1809-20. 

TbU  early  historical  collection  of  Virginia  laws  from  1619  to  1792  is  one  of  the  most  hnportant 
sources  of  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 

Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  1875-85. 

Doctor  Palmer's  able  and  excellent  work  of  compilation  (from  1652)  has  been  done  since  the 
War,  and  has  now  reached  its  fifth  yolume.  This  series  suggested  the  publication  of  the 
Maryland  archives  by  the  Maryland  historical  Society,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Both  series 
are  invaluable  to  the  students  of  southern  institntiona 

The  Acts  of  the  Assembly  and  the  various  Codes  of  Virginia. 

In  the  indexes,  nnder  the  heads  of  Education,  Schools,  Colleges,  Williamsburg,  William  and 
Mary  College,  University,  very  many  important  facts  may  be  found  respecting  the  history  of 
the  higher  education  in  Virginia. 

The  Official  Letters  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  1710-1722.    2  vols.     Richmond.  1882-85. 

These  letters,  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  the  accomplished  secretary 
and  librarian  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  are  at  once  most  intcrestiDg  evidence  as  to  the 
devotion  of  the  early  Virginians  to  their  college,  and  an  to  the  present  renaissance  of  historical 
studies  In  the  New  South.  Governor  Spotswood's  activity  in  th*»  interest  of  William  and  Mary 
gollege  reminds  one  of  Jefferson's  services  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddle,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1751-1758.    2  vols.     Richmond,  1883-84. 

Another  illnstration  of  Mr.  Brock's  excellent  editorial  work  (see  index  under  Williamsburg,  and 
William  and  Mary  College),  and  also  of  the  present  activity  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
in  publication.  These  original  and  unique  records  were  purchased  in  London  in  1S81,  at  auction, 
upon  order  by  telegraph  from  that  public-spirited  American  citizen.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  were  by  him  presented  to  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

84 
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Hugh  Jones.  The  Present  State  of  Virginia.  Sabin's  Reprints,  It^  (original  edition, 
1724). 

This  writer  was  a  professor  in  the  college  in  Goremor  Spotswo<>d's  time,  and  has  given  as 
altogether  the  best  pictare  of  Williamsburg  in  those  days.  He  was  also  chaplain  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  and  assistant  in  the  Bmton  parish  church,  which  antedated  the  college  and  the 
capitol  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Beverly's  History  of  the  Present  Stsite  of  Virginia  (to  1706). 

An  historian  contemporary  with  the  founders  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Collections  of  the  Massachnsetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  y.  An  Account  of  the  Pres- 
ent  State  and  Oovernment  of  Virginia,  section  xii,  **  Concerning  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary." 

This  is  an  original  source  of  information,  Arom  a  Virginia  manuscript  presented  nearly  a  cen- 
tory  ago  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by  Carter  B.  Hamaon,  Esq.,  of  Prince  George 
Comity.    The  author  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

Stith's  Hiatory  of  Virginia.    1747. 

William  Stith's  history  of  the  Virginia  Company  was  published  in  Williamiburg  in  1747.  The 
historian  became  president  of  the  college. 

Keith's  History  of  Virginia.     1738. 

Burk's  History  of  Virginia.     1804-16. 

Both  of  the  above  accounts  of  the  college  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Beverly. 

NeilFs  Virgfnia  Company  (1869),  Virginia  Vetnsta  (1885),  and  Virginia  Carolornm 

(1886). 

These  volumes,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  £.  D.  Neill,  are  invaluable  for  documentary  evidence  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  edocation  in  colonial  Virginia.  See  Education,  College,  aud  Schools,  in 
index. 

Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  and,  in  general,  Jefferson's  Writings.    1801. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  all  sources  for  the  traiisitional  period  from  colonial  to  State 
history,  and  fh>m  the  college  to  the  university.  Upon  the  latter  subject,  the  most  original  and 
authoritative  work  is  the  Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  contained  in  the  Letters 
of  Thomas  Jeflemon  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Biohmond.  1856. 

Sparks.    Life  and  Writings  of  Washington.     1858. 

See  index  under  William  and  Mary  College,  National  University,  etc. 

Pickell.    History  of  the  Potomac  Company.    1856. 

For  the  relation  of  Washington's  economic  enterprise  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  com- 
pare Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  ili,  93-06. 

The  Officers,  Statutes,  and  Charter  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  Philadelphia, 
1817. 

This  document,  together  with  various  editions  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Catalogues  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Many  of  these  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  educational  library  at  Washington.  They  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  sources  of  information,  because  of  the  historical  matter  published  in  the  in- 
troductions. 

The  History  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  including  the  General  Catalogue, 

from  Oh  Foundation  to  1874. 

This  document,  publi8he4l  in  Baltimore  and  Richmond  for  the  sake  of  reviving  public  interest 
in  the  colk^ge,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  historical  account  of  the  institution.  It  wsm  this  work 
which  tirst  interested  the  present  writer  in  William  and  Mary,  and  it  has  afforded  him  more 
suggestive  .  id  than  any  other  one  work.  It  contains  the  most  important  original  documents  re- 
lating to  the  college,  the  charter,  deed  of  transfer,  etc. ;  and  an  historical  sketch  from  materials 
prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Robert  Morrison,  who  represented  the  department  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  ante  beUum  days.  The  writer  takes  this  occasion  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
moat  grateful  way,  his  special  indebtedness  to  Professor  Morrison  for  his  pioneer  service  in  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  William  and  Mary  College.  If  every  professor  of  history  would  take  as 
much  interest  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the  college  or  university  which  he  represents, 
the  records  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  would  be  much  better  known  than  they 
are  at  present. 
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Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia,  Historical  and  Biographical.    Philadelphia,  1850. 

This  U  a  valuable  collection  of  materials  for  the  edncational  history  of  Virginia.  The  work  i» 
written  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  but  it  is  very  Just  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
which  represents  the  Episcopal  Church.  Foote's  Sketches  contain  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  '*log  colleges'*  and  the  introduction  of  ii  iuo«ton  ideas  into  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  A  North  Carolina  graduate  student,  fit>m  Wake  Forest  College,  now  at  the  Johns  Hopkina 
University,  is  upon  this  trail.  Foote  traces  the  rise  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  now  Washinirton 
and  Lee  University,  and  also  the  history  of  its  ancient  rival,  Hampden-Sfduey  College,  In  Prince 
Edward  County.  One  must  understnnd  the  inflnenoe  of  tbe«e  Presbyterian  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Virginia  in  order  to  realize  why  WilliMm  and  Mary  ( v  lleye  failed  to  become  what  the 
University  of  Virginia  now  is.  A  non-sectarian  institution  wa«  absolutely  necessary  to  balance 
these  rival  forces. 

Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Virf^nia.    1852. 

Bishop  Meade's  Old  Cbnrches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia.    2  vols.    1857. 

This  standard  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  hii^tory  of  Virginia  contains  interesting 
notices  of  Williamsburg  and  its  college.  The  first  volume  contains  a  fair  engraving  of  the  old 
college  building. 

Anderson's  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  in  the  Colonies.     1^.56. 

A  work  of  educational  as  well  as  of  historical  significance.  This  liistor>  of  Episoopaoj*  in  Amer> 
ica  gave  New  England  scholars  the  first  cine  to  the  existence  of  WilliAni  Bradford's  manuscript 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  in  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  Fulham  on  the 
Thames.  , 

William  Stevens  Perry.    Papers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia, 

1650-1776.     1870. 

The  Bishop  of  Iowa  has  done  great  service  to  historical  science  by  collecting  and  editing 
original  documents.  Msny  of  them  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  Ccdlege  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary.  The  character  sud  writings  of  Commissary  Blair,  the  first  college  president  in 
Virginia,  are  well  illustrated.    There  is  a  picture  of  the  college  in  vol.  i,  p.  128. 

'^^—  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.     1885. 

A  monumental  work  in  two  large  volumes,  based  upon  the  author's  earlier  researches  in  Amer- 
ican churrh  history  and  upon  the  new  method  of  co-operation  in  historical  writing.  The  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  is  well  described. 

De  Bow.    Industrial  Resources  of  •  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  vol.  iii,  '<  Vir- 
ginia."   New  Orleans,  1852-55. 
,  De  Bow's  writings  are  the  foundation  of  the  economic  history  of  the  South,  and  he  does  not 

neglect  the  cause  of  education,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  every  state*i  economy. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

A  file  of  this  magazine  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  historical  and  sociological  materials  re> 
lating  to  the  Old  South.  There  are  to  \te  found  in  this  file  three  different  articles  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  William  and  Mary  College:  (1)  March,  1865,  vol.  21.  Xo.  3;  (2)  October,  1866,  vol.  23.  No. 
4;  (3)  March,  1850,  vol.  28,  No.  3.  The  latter  article  was  published  just  after  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  college  building  in  February,  1850. 

Howibon's  History  of  Virginia.    1846. 

Campbell's  History  of  Virginia.    1860. 

A  popular  work  containing  interesting  notices  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  There  are 
various  other  well  known  histories  of  Virginia  which  contain  some  account  of  the  college,  but 
all  are  drawn  from  sources  already  mentioned. 

The  Orderly  Book  of  that  part  of  the  American  Army  stationed  at  or  near  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  from  March  18,  1776,  to 
August  28, 1776,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.  Richmond, 
privately  printed.     1860. 

This  neat  little  volume,  of  one  hundred  pages,  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  **  Histories! 
Documents  fh>m  the  Old  Dominion"  begun  lust  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  contains, 
in  the  introduction,  some  interetiting  topographical  details  respecting  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Williamsburg.  The  book  in  a  curious  historic  link  between  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  of  the  civil  war. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America.    1881. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  Virginia  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bevolntion. 
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Doyle.    English  Colonies  in  America.    1882. 

£ben  Qreenongh  Scott.    The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty.    1^682. 

Soott  givM  a  somewhat  more  fayorable  picture  of  the  state  of  Virginia  society  than  either 
Lodge  or  Doyle. 

John  Esten  Cookers  Virginia.    1883. 

This  introdnctory  volame  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series  is  the  most  recent  history  of 
the  State,  and  describes  in  a  graphic  manner  its  historic  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Cooke,  whose  re- 
cent death  is  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  wrote  an  excellent  magazine  article  npon  William 
and  Mary  College,  for  Scribner't  Monthly,  November,  1875,  where  it  ei^oyed  the  leading  place. 
It  was  an  illustrated  article,  and  from  it  have  been  taken,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Contnr>-  Company, 
the  plates  in  the  present  monograph.  Besides  those  already  shown,  there  are  various  others  of 
historical  interest,  for  example,  the  oldBaleigh  Tavern,  with  its  famous  "Apollo  Room,  "where 
the  court  balls  and  social  assemblies  of  colonial  Virginia  were  held ;  where  Jefferson  and  his  col- 
lege friends  used  to  dance;  and  where  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  reassembled  after  it  had 
been  dissolved  by  Earl  Dunmore.  There,  as  in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles,  a  popular  revolu- 
tion was  inaugurated.  The  old  capitol  at  Williamsburg  is  also  pictured.  There^  in  1705,  occurred 
that  famous  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act,  when  Patrick  Henry  said,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it !  '*  The  old  capitol,  * '  the  heart  of  rebellion  "  in  those  revolutionary  days,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832,  but  a  chance  drawing  of  it  by  a  Williamsburg  lady  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
article.  In  fact,  the  reading  of  his  pictorial  sketch  is  almost  as  profitable  as  kn  actual  visit  to 
Williamsburg. 

John  Austin  Stevenjs.    Centennial  Handbook.    New  York,  1881. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  guide  for  the  historical  pilgrim  visiting  Williamsburg  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  that  region  between  the  York  and  James  Bivers,  doubly  funons  as  a  seat 
of  war.  There  the  Continental  army  and  the  French  allies  forced  the  British  to  capitulate ; 
there  the  American  Bevolntion  was  successfully  ended ;  there  tho  forces  of  a  divided  Republic 
long  strugflLed  for  the  mastery.  Williamsburg,  both  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  late 
civil  war,  was  a  strategic  base  of  military  operations,  the  very  key  to  the  Yorktown  peninsula. 
Whoever  unlocks  that  old  Williamsburg  portal,  whether  in  the  study  of  war  or  peaoe^  politics, 
society,  church,  or  education,  unlocks  the  whole  history  of  Virginia. 

liossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revelation  (1851),  vol.  ii,  pp.  263-265,  278. 

The  modem  student  who  returns  to  this  good  friend  of  his  youth  to  see  what  is  said  about  old 
Virginia  and  Williamsburg  will  feel  as  grateful  as  he  does  to  "Porte-Crayon"  for  his  Virginia  Ulna- 
trated.  The  man  who  drove  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  wagon,  visiting  revolutionary  scenes, 
north  and  south,  can  give  "  points  "  to  aspiring  excursionists  of  the  new  schooL  Here  are  some 
of  his  notes :  "  I  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon  [December  20, 1818],  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  search  out  the  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as  quiet  as 
a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.  The  entrance  to 
the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with  their  evergreen  foli- 
age. In  the  centre  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt,  the  best  be- 
loved of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  on  the  old  capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a  sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the 
college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own  pencil  before  I  left  the  place.  He  neglected 
to  do  so" !  Speaking  of  the  Apollo  Boom  in  the  rMkr  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern,  Los- 
sing  says:  "Up  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  it  had  remained  unaltered.  Carpenters  were  then  at 
work  remodelling  its  Htyle,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  ball-room.  *  *  *  Had  my  visit  been 
deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  •  *  *  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  engaK^^d  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  me  like  actual  desecra- 
tion ;  for  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and  the  Apollo  Room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Faneuil 
Hall  is  to  Massachusetts."  If  the  modem  student  would  see  how  the  room  appeared  to  Mr.  Los- 
sing,  let  him  look  in  the  Field-Book,  voL  ii,  p.  27&  The  accompanying  sketch  is  taken  fh>m  Mr. 
Cooke's  article. 

£dwin  D.  Mead.    Remarks  on  William  and  Mary  College.    Boston  Christian  Register, 
September  23,  1886. 

**It  is  a  pity,"  he  says,  "  when  one  considers  the  educational  needs  of  the  South,  that  some- 
thing should  not  bo  done  to  perpetuate  this  old  college,  second  only  to  Harvard  in  age  and  his- 
torical interest,  both  in  memory  of  its  great  past  and  in  the  active  service  of  the  present.  Buck 
great  tradition*  at  thote  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  OoUege  art  thtmtdvu  of  the  highett  tUSKty  in  edu- 
cation and  ought  not  to  be  watted.** 
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Ben:  Perley  Poore^s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pablio  Documents  of  the  United 
States.     1885. 

See  iDdez  nnder  William  and  Mary  College  for  all  the  government  material  oonoeming  the 
institntioD.  Thin  excellent  catalogue  is  an  Ariadne  thread  through  that  vast  labyrinth  of  our 
United  States  public  documents,  and  it  has  enabled  the  writer  to  And  the  following  state  ]>apers 
relating  to  his  subject : 

Senate  Document  No.  72,  28th  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  iii,  January  *29, 1845. 
A  report  on  claims  for  revolutionary  losses. 

Senate  Reports,  No.  219,  31st  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  December  12,  1850. 
Adverse  to  claims  for  revolutionary  losses. 

House  Reports,  No.  G5,  41st  Congress,  3d  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3,  1871. 
Recommending  appropriation  of  165,000  for  the  college. 

House  Reports,  No.  9,  42d  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  January  29,  1872. 

This  contains  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  recommending  » 
bill  to  reimburse  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  property  destroyed  during  the  civil  w»r, 
by  "disorderly  soldiers  of  the  United  States."  The  snm  of  sixty-four  thousand  dollars  was 
proposed  for  reimbursement. 

Honse  Miscellaneous  Documents,  No.  247,  43d  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  iii,  April  13, 
1874. 

Urging  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  William  and  Mary  College. 

House  Reports,  No.  203,  44tb  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  1,  March  3,  1876. 

This  contains  Senator  Hoar's  historical  tribute  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

House  Reports,  No.  12,  45th  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  December  5,  1877. 
Favorable  to  relief  for  loss  of  property  during  the  late  war. 

Andrew  Ten  Brook.  American  State  Universities:  Their  Origin  and  Progress.  A 
History  of  Congressional  University  Land  Qrants.  A  particular  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Development  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Hints  toward  the  Future 
of  the  American  University  System.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1875. 

This  valuable  work,  the  pioneer  in  the  systematic  historical  treatment  of  American  universi- 
ties, contains  an  excellent  although  rapid  sketch  of  the  higher  education  in  Virginia. 

The  College  Book,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson  and  Henry  A.  Clark.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.     1878. 

Another  pioneer  work,  a<lmirably  supplementing  that  of  Professor  Ten  Brook,  for  it  relates 
chiefly  to  the  older  and  more  independent  college  foundations.  William  and  Mary  College  fol- 
lows Harvard  University.  The  Yirgiuia  institution  is  well  described  by  the  editors,  and  re- 
markably well  illustrated  by  the  heliotype  process. 

Remarks  of  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  before 
the  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
24,  1872. 
Report  and  Address  of  President  Ewell,  at  the  convocation  in  Richmond,  April  18, 

1879. 
Letter  from  President  Ewell  to  H.  B.  Adams,  concerning  the  present  situation  and 
prospects  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  following  interesting  communication  is  absolutely  the  most  recent  and  anthoritallve  in* 
formation  from  Williamsburg,  Ya.  President  Ewell  represents  the  ooUege  in  the  most  unique 
manner.    He  might  say  with  perfect  truth,  lit  eolUge,  c'est  moil 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EWELL. 

'*  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

"  {Founded  1098.) 

"  Session  begins  second  Wednesday  in  October, 
and  ends  the  4th  of  July  following. 

''WiUiamiburg,  Ta.,  January  19, 1887. 
*' Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams: 

**Dear  Sir: — Do  not  suppune  that  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo 

has  arisen  from  any  failure  on  my  part  to  gratefully  appreciate  the  proof  it  gave  of 

your  interest  in  this  old  college.    The  mi&nifestations  of  similar  interest  by  gentlemen 
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prominent  in  their  several  walks  of  life  all  over  the  country  assure  me  now,  as  they 
have  done  since  1865,  that  existing  difficulties  will  in  time  he  overcome,  and  that  this 
institution  will  take  another  lease  of  educational  life.  That  President  Oilman  shares 
in  the  possession  of  this  interest  I  know  from  a  limited  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  him. 

''  There  are  no  students  here  now,  and  I  am  the  only  person  helonging  to  the  college 
faculty  at  the  present  time.  The  college  was  forced  to  incur  a  huilding  debt  after 
1865,  and  its  endowment,  greatly  diminished  by  the  accidents  of  war,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  this  debt  and  support  a  faculty.  After  repeated  attempts  to  do  both,  it 
became  evident  that  the  vitality  of  the  college  required  a  temporary  closing,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  its  endowment  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  its  pecuniary  obli- 
gations. As  the  faculty  is  the  corporation,  its  chartered  and  corporate  title  being 
*'  The  President  and  Masters  or  Professors  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Vir- 
ginia," it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  faculty,  with  the  minimum  of  sub« 
stance.  Under  this  policy  the  debts  have  been  reduced  from  $28,000  to  about  t7,Q00. 
When  this  indebtedness  is  satisfied  it  is  estimated  that  the  college  will  have  its  builds 
ingsand  contents,  worth  some  tdO,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $40,000,  more  or  less,  yield- 
ing an  income  of  $2,500.  With  this  as  a  nucleus,  free  from  all  incumbrance,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  some  of  the  liberal  northern  men  will  complete  its  endowment.    •    *    • 

''A  year  or  two  ago  a  wealthy  Bostonian  died,  and  in  his  will  was  a  legacy  to  the 
coUege  of  $400,000.  To  this  will  there  had  been  a  codicil  annexed,  transferring  the 
gift  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  college  wishes  the  death  of  no  one,  but  may 
not,  in  time,  a  wealthy  benefactor  insert  a  similar  provision  in  his  will  and,  unfor- 
tunately, ''join  the  great  majority"  before  he  annexes  such  a  mischievous  codicil  f 

''The  above  pretty  well  answers  yoar  questions — most  of  them  I  should  say,  for 
there  is  one  relating  to  the  college  bell  not  yet  attended  to.  There  is  an  ancient  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  college  to  the  effect  that  a  full  session  of  students  followed 
the  ringing  of  its  bell^  on  the  1st  of  October  at  sunrise.  The  session  began  early  in 
October.  The  transformation  of  this  tradition  into  a  daily  ringing  by  me  exceeds 
the  story  of  the  *  Three  black  crows.'  But,  to  compensate,  it  has  given  me  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  'bell-ringer,'  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  celebrated  'Swiss  bell- 
ringers.'  So  I  laugh  at  the  story  without  murmuring  or  contradicting.  I  send  yon 
jk  catalogue  of  the  college  (general),  and  inclose  one  or  two  extracts  from  newspapers. 

"  Most  respectfully,  yours, 

"Benj.  S.  Ewell." 

'  BegarfUng  the  b«ll*riiigiiig  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  the  writer  has  been  assored,  <m 
independent  testimony  from  Williamsbarg,  that  the  old  ouBtom  is  still  kept  np.  And  here  is  ooUat- 
era!  evidence  ftrom  a  northern  man,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  who  visited  William  and  Mary 
CoUege  in  the  spring  of  1880 :  "The  old,  gray-haired  president,  as  each  October  comes  loand,  goes  to 
the  college  and  has  the  old  college  bell  mng,  as  a  formality  to  still  retain  the  charter."  The  writer 
may  remark,  01%  poMant,  that  the  charter  does  not  require  this  annual  duty ;  bat  tradition  and  the  gen- 
eral oonsensas  of  Virginians  compel  ns  to  believe  in  the  propriety  of  the  onstom !  The  writer's  fUend, 
Mr.  Mead,  says  that  he  talked  with  President  B well  there  in  Williamsburg  "in  these  last  May  days," 
and  that  the  good  president  "  believes  that  the  bell  will  yet  be  heard."  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Mead 
received  fh>m  President  Ewell,  the  latter  said :  "  I  believe  some  northern  man  will  immortalise  him- 
self by  re-«ndowing  William  and  Mary  College,  and  that  it  will  be  again  as  useAil  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past."  Mr.  Mead  quoted  this  in  a  lecture  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  put  the  question : 
*-  Who  is  the  northern  man  that  will  hear  this  prophecy  and  fulfill  it  f  " 
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"  The  Univtriiiy  of  Virginia,  ob  a  temple  dedicated  to  science  and  liberty ,  ira«,  qfter  his 
[^Jeffereon^e']  retirement  from  the  political  sphere^  the  object  nearest  his  heartland  so  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  devotion  to  it  was  intense,  and  his  exertions  unceasing. 
It  hears  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  fame.  His  general 
view  was  to  make  it  a  nursery  of  republican  patriots,  as  well  as  genuine  scholars,"  (James 
liadiaon :  Letter  ooncemiDg  Jefferson,  November  2,  iS26.) 

**Our  University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service  I  can  render  my  coun- 
try,"   (Jefferson  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell.) 

"Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  science."  (Jefferson  to 
George  Ticknor.) 

**No  man  of  the  time  threw  so  much  solid  matter  into  his  compositions  as  Mr.  Jefferson." 
(Jared  Sparks.) 

"No  cause  deserves  more  generous  support  than  that  of  higher  education  in  the  Southern 
States."    (Qeorge  William  Cartis.) 

"Any  one  who  will  vieit  the  Southern  collegee  and  schools  will  find  in  them  a  generation  of 
students,  alert,  vigorous,  manly,  and  tremendously  in  earneft.  It  is  evident  that  a  race  of 
exertional  moral  earnestness  and  mental  vigor  is  now  growing  up  in  the  South,  and  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  heard  from."    (The  Centary  Magazine :  Topics  of  the  Time.) 

"The  University  is  the  natural  ornament  and  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  democ- 
racy." (Senator  Qeorge  F.  Hoar :  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  22,  1887.) 

The  University  '*is  an  institution  which  better  than  anything  else  symbolizes  the  aim  and 
tendencies  of  modem  life."  (Bishop  Spalding,  at  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 1888.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Woithington,  D  C,  December  9, 1887. 
The  Honorable  The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  The  interest  awakened  by  the  history  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  and  pub- 
lished by  this  Bureau  as  Oircular  of  Information  !N'o.  1,  1887 ;  and  the 
Study  of  History  in  Americau  Colleges  and  Universities,  also  prepared 
by  Dr.  Adams,  and  published  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1887, 
justifies  a  further  inquiry  into  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  in  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
work  should  be  done  gradually  and  methodically.  Without  attempting 
to  cover  the  entire  field  at  once,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  encourage 
the  preparation  by  Dr.  Adams  of  a  special  monograph  concerning 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  various  colleges  in  that  State.  Jefferson's  work  was  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  the  historical  successor  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  connection  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  clearly  traced 
by  Dr.  Adams  in  Jefferson's  projects  for  educational  reform.  The  first 
idea  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  proposed  transformation  of 
the  old  colonial  college  into  something  higher  and  broader.  But  this 
idea  failed  of  realization  by  reason  of  sectarian  opposition  to  an  Epis- 
copal establishment.  The  present  University  of  Virginia  is  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  possible  union  of  religious  interests  in  the 
support  of  higher  education  by  the  State. 

Jefferson  was  the  first  conspicuous  advocate  in  this  country  of  cen- 
tralization in  university  education,  and  of  decentralization  in  prepara- 
tory and  common  schools.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  concen- 
tration of  State  aid  upon  higher  educational  interests,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  primary  and  secondary  education  by  local  taxation  and  private 
philanthropy.  In  his  judgment,  local  government  and  common  schools 
should  have  been  established  together  and  concurrently  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  would  have  subdivided  the  counties  into  "hundreds"  or 
^^ wards,"  corresponding  to  the  militia  districts,  and  have  made  the  dis- 
trict school-house  the  place  of  local  assembly  and  primary  education. 
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10  JEFFERSON   AND   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

The  trainiug  of  every  community  to  good  citizenship  and  self-help  by 
active  participation  in  local  affairs,  sach  as  the  support  of  schools,  roads^ 
and  bridges,  was  the  ideal  of  popular  education  in  the  mind  of  Jeffer- 
son. He  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taught  not  merely  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  also  through  reading  books 
the  history  of  the  world  and  their  own  country.  Such  an  educational 
.ideal,  at  once  sound,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  democratic,  is  worthy 
of  reconsideration  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  it  was 
first  proclaimed. 

Jefferson  devised  an  ingenious  plan  whereby  the  boys  of  best  talent, 
the  sons  of  the  people,  might  be  discovered  and  sent  forward,  although 
poor,  to  preparatory  colleges,  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Such  a  plan  is  now  in  practical  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  which  accepted  the  agricultural  college 
land  grant  upon  the  condition  of  free  education  to  talented  graduates 
of  local  high  schools  and  academies,  and  also  prevails  in  many  other 
States,  where  young  men  receive  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  at  the  State  universities  and  agricultural 
land-grant  colleges.  Natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
are  great  needs  in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Jef- 
ferson^s  ideas,  if  they  should  ever  be  realized  throughout  the  coun- 
try, will  deliver  as  on  the  one  band  from  the  over-education  of  medioc- 
rity, and  on  the  other  from  the  under-education  of  genius.  It  is  the 
duty  of  democracy  to  evolve  from  itself  the  highest  talent,  not  only  for 
government  and  administration^  but  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  arts. 

The  idea  is  far  too  prevalent  that  the  American  people  have  done 
their  whole  duty  in  everywhere  instituting  common  schools  by  State 
authority.  Popular  education  in  this  form  is  indeed  a  recognized  ne- 
cessity, and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  bat  there  is 
a  higher  form  of  popular  education,  to  the  necessity  of  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  yet  risen.  That  form  is  univers'ity  education  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  the  promotion  of  science  in  these 
United  States. 

Washington  had  this  higher  form  of  education  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  Congress  that  ^^a  fiourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contrib- 
utes to  national  prosperity  and  reputation,"  and  when  he  advocated  a 
national  institution  in  which  the  primary  object  should  be  <'  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government." 

Jefferson  had  it  in  mind  when  he  was  urging  the  State  Legislature  to 
establish  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  when  he  thus  defiued  the  ob- 
jects of  the  higher  education : 

'^To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend;  to  expound 
the  principles  of  government,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a 
sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing  all  arbitrary  and  unneoes- 
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Bary  restraiut  on  individual  action,  shall  leave  as  free  to  do  whatever 
does  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  another;  to  harmonize  and  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by  weU- 
informed  views  of  political  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public 
industry;  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their 
minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue and  order;  to  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  which  advance  the  arts  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  sub- 
sistence, and  the  comforts  of  human  life;  and,  finally,  to  form  them  to 
habits  of  reflection  and  correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of 
virtue  to  others  and  of  happiness  within  themselves.  These  are  the 
objects  of  that  higher  grade  of  education,  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
which  the  Legislature  now  propose  to  provide  for  the  good  and  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  the  gratification  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,'' 

Jefferson's  views  upon  the  relation  of  the  State  to  university  ednca. 
tion  are  so  striking  and  so  timely  in  these  days,  when  some  Legislatures 
are  treating  State  universities  in  a  grudging,  short-sighted,  and  parsi- 
monious spirit,  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  still  further  from 
that  remarkable  report  which  decided  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia: 

*^Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learaed  sciences  as  useless  acquirements;  some  think  they  do  not  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  men;  and  others  that  education,  like  private  and 
individual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  pnvate,  individiml  effort;  not 
reflecting  that  an  establishment  embraciug  all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
individual  means,  and  must  either  derive  existence  from  public  patron- 
age, or  not  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those  callings 
which  depend  on  education  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to  seek  the 
instruction  they  require,  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  •  •  ♦ 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  afiiedrs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments,  legislative,  executive^ 
and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our 
National  Government;  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the 
prosperity,  the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation." 

While  the  present  monograph  describes,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  the  triumph  of  what  was  called  in  Virginia 
the  "  holy  cause  of  the  University,"  after  nearly  flfty  years  of  arduous 
struggle  by  Jefferson  with  popular  indifference  and  local  jealousy  and 
ill-advised  opposition,  the  study  is  not  without  its  interest  for  the 
friends  of  primary  education,  which  Jefferson  had  quite  as  much  at 
heart  as  university  education. 

He  believed  in  aiming  at  the  highest,  as  did  the  founders  of  Harvard 
and  William  and  Mary  Colleges.  He  believed  that  with  the  opening 
of  mountain  sources  of  learning,  the  lower  valleys  and  broadening  plains 
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of  popular  education  would  the  better  flourish.  In  studying  the  histor- 
ical origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  we  discover  its  oonneotion  with 
enlarged  and  wide-reaching  ideas  of  a  system  of  public  eduoatioui  the 
influence  of  which  should  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  a  single 
State. 

In  the  extensive  correspondence,  legislative  inquiries,  reports  of  edu- 
cational commissions,  and  legislative  enactments  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1819,  we  have  a  rich  fond  of 
Ruggestive  ideas  for  the  founders  of  educational  institutions,  whether 
public  or  private,  high  or  low.  The  range  of  thought  is  from  a  district 
school  to  a  national  university.  These  ideas  are  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  the  best  of  them  are  cleai^ly  the  product  of  Jefferson's  thor- 
oughly democratic  mind,  enriched  by  higher  education,  by  travel,  and 
by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  New 
and  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  Jefferson  an- 
ticipated many  of  the  modern  educational  ideas  which  have  come  into 
conspicuous  favor  since  his  day.  For  instance,  non-sectarianism  in  uni- 
versity education;  ethics  and  the  languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  a  suitable  university  basis  for  theological  training ;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  academic  study  of  history,  politics,  and  economics ;  the 
teaching  of  history  in  common  schools  by  means  of  reading-books ;  the 
practical  value  of  the  modern  languages;  the  significance  of  German 
studies,  particularly  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  early  English  origin  of  free 
institutions;  the  advantage  of  student  self-government  as  a  substi- 
tute for  faculty -espionage ;  physical  education ;  military  training  of 
students;  manual  and  industrial  training;  the  connection  of  higher 
education  with  the  higher  interests  of  the  American  people.  Jefferson 
seemed  to  recognize  that  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  if  they 
are  to  serve  efficiently  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
must  have  broad  foundations,  and  cultivate,  instead  of  selfish  exclusive- 
ness,  a  noble  popularity  which  does  honor  to  the  Republic 

To  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson's  creation,  the  whole  country 
is  indebted  for  the  following  distinguished  services  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion :  (1)  The  recognition  of  real  university  standards  of  instruction 
and  scholarship.  (2)  The  absolute  repression  of  the  class-system  and 
the  substitution  of  merit  for  seniority  in  the  award  of  degrees.  (3)  The 
first  complete  introduction  of  the  elective  system.  (4)  The  establish- 
ment of  distinct  ^^  schools,"  in  which  great  subjects  were  grouped  ;  for 
example,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  law 
and  politics ;  eaqh  school  having  its  autonomy  and  its  own  standard  of 
graduation.  (5)  The  institution  of  constitutional  government,  in  ac- 
ademic form,  with  an  appointed  president  or  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
holding  office  for  one  year,  but  eligible  for  reappointment  by  the  board 
of  visitors.  (6)  The  promotion  of  self-government  among  the  students, 
with  the  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  corps  sustaining  high  standards  of 
academic  honor  and  scholarship. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  which 
illustrates  the  educational  views  and  wide  influence  of  the  Father  of  the 
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Uuiversity  of  YirgiDia,  who  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public. 

The  monograph  coutaiuB,  besides  Dr.  Adams'  original  researches, 
an  interesting  and  valuable  study  by  one  of  his  graduate  students  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Richmond, 
who  earned  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  who,  at  Br.  Adams'  suggestion,  has  investigated  the  influence  of 
Jefierson's  institution  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Trent  has  also  prepared,  with  very  great  labor,  statistical  tables  show- 
ing the  various  lines  of  public  and  professional  activity  taken  by  the 
alumni  of  the  University,  now  widely  scattered  throughout  the  South- 
em  States.  % 

Following  these  tables  is  an  authorized  sketch  of  the  present  condi- 
tion and  or^^anization  of  the  University,  by  Professor  John  B.  Minor.  A 
bibliography  of  the  best  sources  of  information  is  appended  by  the 
editor.  Authorized  sketches  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Randolph-Macon, 
Emory  and  Henry,  Roanoke,  and  Richmond  Colleges,  and  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  have  been  secured  through  local  co-operation. 
Illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  most  interesting  are  copies  of  Jefferson's  original  drawings  for  the 
construction  of  the  University  buildings. 

This  contribution  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  is  the  first  of 
a  State  series,  which,  with  your  approval,  Br.  Adams  will  continue  to 
edit  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  present  monograph  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  historical  studies  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  by  student  representatives  of  those  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  second 
cooperative  series,  on  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  mark  educationally  the  centenary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  This  plan  of 
work  has  been  undertaken  with  your  sanction,  and  will  be  continued 
during  the  coming  winter. 

I  deem  it  not  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  to  express 
how  deeply  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  indebted  to  your  generous  and 
liberal  encouragement,  in  its  efforts  to  aid  and  broaden  the  scope  and 
ut^efulness  of  its  work. 

In  being  elevated  to  that  august  tribunal  which  presides  over  one  of 
the  three  departments  of  this  great  Union  of  States,  you  will  carry  with 
you  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  will  view  from  a 
higher  stand-point  the  value  and  beneficence  of  public  education  to  the 
whole  country. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Commissioner. 

Approved. 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

j^ecretary. 
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This  plate  is  marked  in  the  comer,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  liandwritinK,  *'  Library  ''  On  a  separate  sheet 
nre  (riven  the  plana  for  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  on  the  bacic  of  this  separate  sheet  are  given 
the  calculations  for  bricks  and  materials  nee  -ssary  for  the  building.  These  calculations  are  headed 
as  follows :  "  Rotunda  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  the  Pantheon  and  accommodated  to  the  purposes 
r>f  a  Library  for  the  University,  with  rooms  for  drawing,  mufdc,  examinations,  and  other  accessory 
purposes.  The  diameter  of  the  building,  77  feet,  being  one-half  that  of  the  Pantheon,  consequently 
one-fourth  its  area  and  one-eighth  its  volume/^ 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA. 


INTRODUOTION. 

<^An  institatioDy"  said  Emerson,  <4s  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man."  The  trnth  of  this  epigrammatic  saying  is  richly  illnstrated  in  the 
history  of  chnrch,  state,  and  society.  Conspicuous  examples  occur  in 
the  founding  of  towns,  cities,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities*  There 
are  many  noble  institutions  which,  if  we  look  backward,  seem  to  cast 
thelengtheningshadowsof  individual  influence  across  the  valleys  of 
history;  but,  if  we  look  forward,  such  institutions  are  seen  to  be  the 
advancing  and  growing  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  founders  of  human  institutions  as ' 
standing  apart  and  alone.  Men  should  be  viewed  historically  in  their 
relation  to  society.  Institutions  are  rarely  the  product  of  one  man's 
original  ideas.  Suggestions  have  usually  been  taken  from  other  men 
and  other  institutions.  There  is  a  subtle  genealogy  in  human  creations 
which  is  as  complex  as  the  relations  of  man  to  society  and  to  past  gen- 
erations.  Just  as  every  individual  human  life  is  a  long  train  of  lives, 
carrying  the  hereditary  forces  of  family  and  race— a  ghostly  train  of 
progenitors,  with  their  good  or  evil  tendencies — so  every  human  insti- 
tution is  the  historical  resultant  of  many  individual  forces,  which  the 
will-power  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  has  brought  into  effective  com- 
bination at  some  opportune  time. 

JEFFERSON'S  ALMA  MATEB. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  justly  called  the  <<  Father  of  the  UniT^rsity  of 
Virginia."  That  institution  is  clearly  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.  But  William  and  Mary  Oollege  was  the  alma  mater  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  There  at  Williamsburg,  in  intimate  association  with  a  Scotch 
professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  with  a  scholarly  lawyer,  and 
with  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Albemarle,  the  son 
of  a  Virginia  planter,  received  his  first  bent  toward  science  and  higher 
education,  toward  law  and  politics,  the  fields  in  which  he  afterward  ex- 
celled. Jefferson's  first  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  proposed  transformation  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, of  which,  as  (Governor  of  the  State,  he  became,  ex  officio^  a  visitor 
in  1779.  The  writer  has  already  explained  in  his  sketch  of  William  and 
Mary  CSollege  why  that  ancient  ecclesiastical  in8titatioli)^^c^^L<^\>C3il^)^ 
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colleges  in  the  Soath,  and,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  in  the  coantry, 
failed  to  become  a  State  university.  The  present  monograph  will  show 
how  an  educational  germ,  springing  from  William  and  Mary  College,  in- 
vigorated by  fresh  ideas  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  transplanted  to  a  more 
favorable  environment,  developed  into  larger  life  through  the  fostering 
care  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Institutions  like  that  royal  old  college  at  Williamsburg*  never  really 
die.  They  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  Their  strength  is  renewed,  like 
the  eagle's.  They  transmit  their  life  to  others  in  ways  no  less  remark- 
able than  are  the  processes  of  nature. 

HISTORY  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  OOLLEOE  0ONTINT7ED. 

This  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
begun  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  history  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  it  has  led  to  a  much  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  was 
originally  intended.  The  monograph  now  embraces  a  survey,  not  only 
of  Jefferson's  educational  work,  but  of  the  history  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has 
received  efficient  cooperation  from  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Virginia  colleges  and  universities.  While  under  special  obligations  to 
professors  and  college  presidents,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  connection,  very  particular  thanks  are  due  to  the  chairman  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  to 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  law  school  of  that  institution,  Professor 
John  B.  Minor,  and  to  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  for  the  kind  assistance  and  material  information  af- 
forded the  present  writer. 

JEFFERSON'S    ORIGINAL    DRAWINGS    FOR    THS    UNIVERSITY    OF 

VIRGINIA. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Miss  Sarah  N.  Bandolph|  of 
Baltimore,  for  placing  at  the  service  of  the  writer  the  original  draw- 
ings, plans,  and  estimates  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  prepared  by 
her  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  correspondence  and 
papers  ^ere  edited  by  her  father^  Thomas  Jefferson  Bandolph.  These 
unique  illustrative  materials,  preserved  as  heirlooms  by  the  Bandolph 
family,  throw  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  University.  The 
observer  realizes  as  never  before  how  entirely  and  absolutely  that 
institution  was  the  historic  product  of  one  man's  mind.  Not  only 
the  University  itself  as  an  academic  organization,  but  the  very 
ground-plan  and  structure  of  its  buildings,  every  material  estimate 
and  every  architectural  detail,  are  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

^  The  recent  revival  of  William  and  Mary  College  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  is 
a  gratifying  proof  of  popalar  interest  in  higher  education  and  in  the  historical  aasocia- 
tioDS  of  that  ancient  institution.  The  college  is  to  become  a  higher  training  Bchool 
for  the  teachers  of  Virginia.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  John  L« 
Buchanan,  has  been  appointed  president,  and  the  various  chairs  of  instraction,  in- 
eluding  History  and  English,  will  soon  be  filled  anew. 
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Tlie  ttioasaDd  nnd  one  matters  wbich  college  presidents  and  boards 
of  trustees  uanally  leave  to  professional  architects  and  skilled  labor, 
were  thoaght  ont  and  carefully  specified  on  paper  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
Unu'ersity  of  VirgiDJa." 

The  student  begins  to  appreciate  the  signiQcauee  of  the  above  phrase 
wlieu  he  sees  Jefferson's  original  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  campus  or 
lawn,andhisma'heuiatical  location  of  the  buildings,  with  the  minutest 
directions  regarding  every  one.  Cellars  and  fou  ndation  walls,  windowu) 
doors,  roofs,  chimneys,  doors,  partitions,  stairs,  the  very  bricks  and 
timber  requisite  for  every  dormitory,  were  all  estimated  with  nicest  ac- 
curacy. "  The  covered  way  in  front  of  the  whole  range  of  buildings  is 
to  be  Tuscan,  with  columns  of  brick  rough  cast,  their  diameter  16  inches^ 
but  in  front  of  the  pavilion  to  be  arches,  iu  order  to  support  the  col- 
umns of  the  portico  above  more  solidly."  Not  only  did  JeCTerson  di&w 
plans  and  make  estimates  for  every  important  feature  of  the  Uoiversity, 
but  be  trained  his  brick-makers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  snperin* 
tended  every  operation.  He  even  designed  tools  and  implements  for  his 
nieu,  and  taught  them  how  to  cover  roofs  with  tin.  One  or  two  skilled 
workmen  were  imported  from  Italy  to  chisel  the  m^irble  capitals  of  those 
classic  columns  which  support  the  porticos  of  the  pavilions  in  which 
the  professors  now  live,  bnt  the  chief  work  was  done  by  home  talent 
under  Jefferson's  watchful  eye.. 
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ABCHITECTUEAL  TYPES, 

A  visitor  pacing  slowly  through  those  monastic  colonnades  extend- 
ing along  two  sides  of  the  great  quadrangle  campus  of  the  CTniversity 
of  Virginia  will  receive  a  strange  variety  of  impressions  from  tba  ftx- 
traordiuary  architectural   combinations   which    gceel  t\a  ■wwi4«r«i% 
ntm—No.  2 2 
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eyes.  The  arcades  themselves,  from  which  open  directly  the  eingle- 
chambered  rooms  of  the  students,  remind  one  of  cloistered  walks  ta 
some  aQcient  monastery.  These  stndent-rooms  are  like  monkish  cells. 
But  what  wonderfal ,  fa9ades  are  those  which  front  the  professors' 
houses  or  pavilional     They  reprodnce  classic  stjies  of  architectnre, 


In  the  Colonn&de  of  ttao  VnlTenlty.  Eut  Laini. 

The  shadows  of  remote  antiquity  are  cast  upon  those  beautiftal  grassy 
lawns  which  form  the  campns,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  cantpo  tanto, 
of  the  Uoiversiby  of  Virginia.  From  JefferBOD'a  drawings  we  leani. 
what  ia  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  that  these  varying  types  of  classical 
architectnre  were  copied  fh)m  well-known  Roman  bnildiogs,  pictured 
by  Falladio'  in  his  great  work  on  architectnre.    There  in  the  theatre 

> "  Tbe  Arohitedtnre  of  A.  Palladio,  in  four  books,  ooDtainiBg  a  short  treatiM  of  the 
five  orders,  and  the  most  necesBary  obserTstiODB  concerning  all  sorts  of  buildings :  as 
also  the  difbrentconstruotiOD  of  private  and  public  honses,  highways,  bridges,  market- 
places, zystes,  and  templen,  with  their  plans,  sections,  ami  uprights,  revised,  designed, 
and  published,  by  Qiacomn  Leoui,  a  Venetian,  architect  to  His  most  Serene  Highness, 
tbe  late  Elector  Palatine;  translated  from  the  Italian  original.  Tbe  tbiid edition 
corrected.  With  notes  aod  remarks  of  luigo  Jones ;  now  first  taken  Iniin  his  original 
Biannscript  in  Wori:ester  College  Library,  Oxford.  And  also  as  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Antiqnitiee  of  Rome,  writton  by  A.  Palladio.  And  a  Discourse  of  tbe  Firea 
of  the  Ancients,  never  before  translatetl.  lu  two  voluoiea.  Loudon,  1743."  Palladio's 
iwrvice  to  arcbitectare  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Nation,  December  29,  16S7,  under  the  title  "Palladio  at  Vir^enza."  There  is  also 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Palladio  in  the  new  edition  of  tbe  Encjcloptedia  Brltannica. 


THE  HISTORIC   BACKGROUND. 
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of  MarcellDB  dwells  the  lioasebold  of  FrofesBor  Miuor.  Vo&der  are  re- 
minders of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  batha  of  Caracalla,  aud  of  the 
temple  of  Fortana  Yirilis.  And  there,  at  the  apper  or  northern  end  of 
,  the  qoadrangle,  standt*  the  Roman  PantheoD,  the  temple  of  all  the 
goda,  redaoed  to  one-third  of  its  original  size,  but  still  mnjestic  and 
imposing.  Thia  bailding,  with  its  rotanda,  ai>oD  which  Jefferson  spent 
almoet  as  much  pains  as  Michael  Angelo  did  upon  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter'a,  is  naed  for  the  library  and  for  varions  lecture  halls.  Yoang  peo- 
ple daaee  merrily  under  that  stately  dome  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  The  young  monks  thus  escape  from  tbeir  cells  into  the  modem 
■ociid  world.  How  charmingly  old  Bome,  mediicval  Europe,  aud  mod- 
am  America  blend  together  before  the  very  eyes  of  young  Virginia! 


AUef  and  SOTptntisc  Brink  Willt  leading  IhiDDf;h  Froreuon'  aardtii*  lo  Ibe  Ceotn)  Lawnt. 
IFuNithtd  bit  coiirCctii  n/ Ui  Ctntury  Ctmpann.] 

THE  HISTORIC   BACKOBOUND. 

There  is  a  manifest  unity  in  Jefferson's  institutional  creation,  aud  yet 
a  reflecting  student  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  an  interesting  histori- 
cal background  to  this  beautiful  picture.  In  the  material  structure  of 
the  Dnirersity  of  Virginia  there  is  much  to  remind  the  traveller  of  Old 
World  forms,  and  in  the  documenlary  history  of  the  institution  itself 
there  are  many  indications  of  European  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
Jefferson.  These  things  have  greatly  interested  the  present  writer, 
and  they  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  friends  of  Ameri. 
can  educational  history,  in  which  so  little  work  has  been  done,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States.  The  formative  influences  which  entered 
into  the   making  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  doubtless  more 
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nameroQS  than  those  described  in  the  following  monograph ;  but  Jef- 
ferson was  the  master  and  controller  of  them  ail.  It  is  no  detraction 
from  his  individual  power  of  origination  to  open  the  volame  of  his 
large  experience  in  the  world,  and  to  point  oat  here  and  there  his 
connection  with  men  and  things  that  shaped  his  purpose  to  its 
noble  end.  Instead  of  evolving  the  University  of  Virginia  entirely 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  Jefferson  combined,  in  an  original 
and  independent  creation,  the  results  of  academic  training,  philosoph- 
ical culture,  foreign  travel,  wide  observation,  and  of  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  illustrious  educators  of  his  time.  His  intelli- 
gent study  of  Old  World  institutions  prepared  him  to  devise  something 
new  for  Virginia  and  America.  How  the  idea  of  one  man  became  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  State,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years  for  the  higher 
education,  is  an  instructive  study,  affording  grounds  for  encouragement 
in  these  modern  days. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ACADEMY  AT  RICHMOND, 


SURVIVAL  OF  FRENCH  INFLUENOB. 

A  very  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  .part  of  the 
eighteenth  centary  to  establish  the  higher  education  in  this  coantry 
upon  a  grand  scale.  It  was  an  attempt,  growing  out  of  the  French  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  to  plant  in  Richmond,  the  new  capital  of 
Virginia,  a  kind  of  French  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  branch 
academies  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  institution 
was  to  be  at  once  national  and  international.  It  was  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  with  other 
learned  bodies  in  Europo.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  six  counsellors,  a  treasurer-general,  a  secretary,  a  recorder, 
an  agent  for  taking  European  subscriptions,  French  professors,  masters^ 
artists-in-chief  attached  to  the  academy,  twenty-five  resident  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  non-resident  associates,  selected  from  the  best 
talent  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New. 

The  academy  proposed  to  publish  yearly,  from  its  own  press  in  Paris, 
an  almanac,  announcing  to  the  academic  world  notonly  the  officers  and 
students  of  the  Richmond  institution,  with  their  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, but  also  the  work  projected  by  the  academy  from  year  to  year. 
Such  work  when  completed  was  to  be  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  and  distributed  to  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  to  the 
associates  and  patrons  of  the  institution.  The  academy  was  to  show 
its  active  zeal  for  science  by  communicating  to  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  North  America. 
The  museums  and  cabinets  of  the  Old  World  were  to  be  enriched  by 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  country  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
men  of  science.  Experts  of  every  class  were  to  be  sent  out  from  Paris 
to  the  new  academy,  where  they  were  to  teach  American  youth,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  on  scientific  commissions  for  governments,  corpo- 
rations, and  stock  companies.  These  professors  were  to  pay  to  the  acad 
emy,  for  its  economic  support,  one-half  of  all  receipts  for  instruction 
and  commission  work.    Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
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introdacing  into  America  French  mineralogists  and  mining  engineers. 
If  this  latter  idea  had  been  realized  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  exploited  in  the  interest  of  European  capital. 

CHEYALIEB  QTJESNAY^S  PROJECT. 
r ""^ 

The  projector  of  this  brilliant  scheme  was  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  grandson  of  the  famous  French  philosopher  and  econ- 
omist Dr.  Quesnay,  who  was  the  court  physician  of  Louis  XV.  Che- 
valier  Quesnay,  the  grandson,  was  one  of  those  enthngiagtic  JEl3eaM?lijP 
who,  like  La  Fayettftj^niA  nvftr  ^^  this  country  to  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^^ 
BeyolutlfijLu^Led  on,  he  says  in  his  memoir,^  by  the  hope  of  achieying 
military  distinction,  Quesnay  seryed  as  a  captain  in  Vireinia  Hnring  tha 
yaarp  ]777-7ft  A  loug  auQ  scycro  illness  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
military  ambition.  Haying  occasion  to  travel  through  the  country,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  improving  it  by  the  introduction  of  French  cult- 
ure and  the  £ne  arts.  He  saw  a  good  opportunity  of  multiplying  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  America,  or,  as  he  na^yely  says,  ^^de  la  lier 
avec  ma  patrie  par  de  nouyeaux  motifs  de  reconnaisance,  de  conformity 
dans  les  gouts,  et  de  communication  plus  intime  entre  les  Individus  des 
deux  Nations." 

The  chevalier  says  that  the  first  idea  of  founding  an  academy  in 
Am^riftft  WM  fngg^^stud  to  him  in  1778^  T>y  Mr,  JohnPage^fBosawell, 
the  Lie^t^nant-Goyemor  of  Virginiay  who  urged  him  to  procure  professors 
from  Europe,  promising  to  secure  their  appointment  and  make  Quesnay 
president  of  the  academy.  The  ambitious  Frenchman  appears  to  have 
made  diligent  propaganda  throughout  Virginia,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  interest  of  his  novel  academic  idea.  He  even  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  by  subscription  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  firancs, — a 
fact  which  indicates  that  the  scheme  was  seriously  entertained.  There 
is  a  published  list  of  the  original  subscribers  in  Virginia,  embracing 
nearly  one  hundred  names. 

LIST  OF  SUBSOBIBEBS  IN  VIBOINIA. 

The  following  ^^Liste  des  Premiers  Sousoriptenrs  en  Virginie,  Annde 
1786,''  ^1  haye  historical  interest,  for  it  represents  the  first  contribu- 
tors to^uniyersity  education  at  the  South  :^  ^^  Messieurs  B.  Adams,  B. 
A^stead,  Moses  Austin,  Henry  Banks,  Ghiswell  Barett,  John  Barett, 
Smith  Bleakey  [Blakeyf],  Bobert  Boling,  William  Booker,  Bichard 
Bowler,  Uobert  Boyd,  James  Bronsley  [Brownley  f ],  John  Burton,  Will- 
iam Burton,  Archibald  Gary,  Oohen  &  Isaac,  William  Coulter,  Samuel 
Goush  [Couch  f],  Beuben  Coutls  [Cuttsf],  Samuel  McCraw,  Thomas 

*  M^moire,  Statnts  et  Prospectas  concemant  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences  et  Beaux- Axis 
des  fitats-Unis  de  PAm^riqae,  ^tablie  k  Richemond,  capitale  de  la  yirginie ;  pr^sent^  & 
Lenrs  Mi^est^,  et  k  la  Famille  Royale,  par  le  Chevalier  Qaesnay  de  Beanrepaire.  A 
Paris,  de  I'lmprimerie  de  Caillean,  Imprimear  de  VAcad^mie  de  Rickemond,  rae  Gal- 
lande,  No.  64, 1788.    118  pp.  12mo. 
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McCrasey,  Francis  Danilridge,  William  Davis,  Thomas  M.  Deane,  Henry 
Dixon,  Johns  Dixon,  William  Duval,  Serafina  Formicula,  William 
Foush^e,  Gabriel  Gait,  A.  Geoghegen,  John  Gibson,  Erasmus  Gill,  H. 
Giroude,  Francis  Goode,  Robert  Goode,  Thomas  Gordon,  Francis  Graves, 
Robert  Greenhow,  John  Gnnn,  John  Harvle,  William  Heslet,  Gilbert 
Hay,  Oustis  Haynes,  James  Hays,  Joseph  Higbee,  David  Humphreys, 
Daniel  Hylton,  Francis  James,  Richard  Jernon,  John  McKeand,  John 
Ker,  David  Lambert,  Robert  Lauglin,  Benjamin  Lewis,  William  Lewis, 
Abraham  Lott,  John  McLurg,  William  Lynn,  Sampson  Mathews,  John 
May,  William  Mayo,  Dabney  Miller,  Robert  Mitchel,  A.  Montgomery, 
Richard  Morris,  Mme.  Susanna  Nevens,  William  Pennoch,  George 
Pickett,  Barnet  Price,  John  Prior,  X.  Raguet,  Thomas  Randolph,  T.  M. 
Randolph,  Henry  Randolph,  Thomas  Richard,  A.  McRobert,  Jesse  Roper, 
Thomas  Rosses,  John  Stewart,  John  Stocdelt  [Stockdell  f ],  Tenner 
[Turner  f]  Southall,  R.  Southgates,  Thomas  Taab,  Stephen  Tankard, 
Peter  Tinsley,  Samuel  Trower,  Daniel  Trunchart  [Truehart  f],  Edward 
Voss,  Daniel  Wandeval,  James  Warington,  Foster  Web,  Bikerton  Web, 
Nathaniel  Wilkinson,  Isaac  Yonghusband,  P.  Yonghusband." 

Some  of  these  old  Virginia  names  are  somewhat  disguised  by  the 
vagaries  of  a  French  printing  office,  but  many  of  them  were  recognized 
by  Samuel  Mordecai,^  a  Richmond  antiquary  of  a  former  generation. 
Chevalier  Qiiespay  says  the  first  man  who  subscribed  to  his  project 
was  Colonel  Randolph  :  ^^  Le  Colonel  Randolph  de  Tachao  [Tuckahoe], 
le  premier  qui  ait  souscrit,  a  fait  d'autres  avances  considerables  en 
favenr  de  cet  £tablissement."  Quesnay  says  also  that  ''John  Harvie, 
ficuyer,  Maire  de  la  ville,  Directeur  de  la  Vente  des  Terres  de  PEtat, 
est  le  premier  qui  ait  adopts  le  projet  de  cet  ^tablissement ;  ii  I'a  ton- 
jours  prot^g^  depuis  avec  fermet6."  In  order  to  convince  the  French 
public  that  he  had  the  strongest  social  support  in  America,  Quesnay 
referred  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished  people  in  various  American 
cities  who  had  shown  him  encouragement.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
rivalry^oflka  Richmond  Academy  with  old  Wilham  and  Mary  fjouege, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  Quesnay  mentioniog,  among  his  friends  in  Wil- 
liamsbTtfgpne^v.  M.  Madison,  Pr^sidenrdeTUhiversitg,  MM.  John 
&  Thomas  Carfer :  le"G6n6ral  Tjfflmon.''  He  mentions  also  friends  in 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Alexandria.  To  Baltimoreans 
the  following  local  patrons  of  liberal  culture  in  the  eighteenth  century 
will  not  be  without  interest:  ^'En  Mariland,  ^  Baltimore,  M.  Martin, 
AvocatG^n^ral ;  M.  le  Docteur  Buchanan  (fils  du  feu  G^n^ral  de  ce 
nom) ;  M.  Krocket,  MM.  Vanbibet,  Williamson,  Provayance  Graves,  le 
Colonel  Brent,  M.  Hemsley,  le  Docteur  Courter,  etc.^  Thus  the  Cheva- 
lier Quesnay  proceeds  in  bis  interesting  tour  of  social  progress  through 
the  older  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  and  New  York.    His  local  lists  of  first 

^Samuel  Mordecai:  Virginia,  especially  Biohmond,  in  By-Gone  Days.  Second 
edition,  p.  205. 
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families  afford  an  interesting  criterion  of  tlie  cultivated  society  of  the 
period  immediately  following  the  American  Bevolation.  This  clever, 
diplomatic  Frenchman  evidently  had  the  social  entree  wherever  he  went 
on  his  academic  mission.  While  mentioning,  among  his  friends  in  New 
York,  Governor  Clinton,  General  Courtland,  Mr.  Duane  (then  mayor  of 
the  city),  the  Livingstons,  Hoffmaus,  Halletts,  Pintards,  Seatons,  Whites, 
and  the  arpiy  officers  Niven,  Ludlow,  Ogden,  Vandyke,  Wool,  and  others, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Quesnay  speaks  of  General  Baron  von  Steuben  as 
^^  le  premier  de  cet  £tat  qui  ait  adopts  le  projet "  of  a  French  academy 
in  America.  It  was  an  educated  German  in  New  York  who  first  recog- 
nized the  clever  Frenchman's  brilliant  idea. 

LETTER  TO  FRANKLIN. 

Qne^nav's  proiftcfc  was  clearly  for  something  higher  than  an  American 
college.  He  had  in  mind  the  highest  special  training  of  American  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  sciences^  The  louowing  extract  from  a  letter 
written  tft  pr.  Franklin  by  his^aughter,  Mrs.  Ba^he,  doubtless  at  Ques- 
nay's  request,  shows  how  the  proposed  academy  was  viewed  by  educated 
people  at  the  time.  The  letter  is  here  translated  into  English  from 
Quesuay's  French  version,  publisheil  in  his  memoir  for  the  sake  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  in  France,  where  the  name  of  Franklin  was 
greatly  revered :  • 

"  Philadelphia,  February  27, 1783. 

"  My  Dear  and  Honored  Father  :  With  this  letter  you  will  re- 
o£h\vp^A  pmjft^'.t  for  R  FrPinpli  academy  which  is  to  be  estab]i«^ftT>'^«<^ 
It  is  a  very  extensive  plan,  which  will  do  honor  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  designed  it,  as  well  as  to  America.  If  it  can  be  executed,  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  colleges ;  it  will  l>ft  solely  for  the 
completion  of  the  education  of  youup  men  after  they  have  gradu^ti^l 
from  eflnSye.  Those  who  are  already  under  M.  Queanav  have  made 
great  progress. 

^'  He  regards  you  as  the  father  of  science  in  this  country,  and  appre- 
ciates the  advice  and  instruction  which  you  have  never  failed  to  give 
those  whose  talents  are  worthy  of  recognition.  Money  is  the  one  thing 
needful;, but  the  brother  of  M.  Quesnay,  when  he  delivers  this  letter, 
will  inform  you  how  you  can  be  most  serviceable.  I  know  well  how 
occupied  you  must  be  in  this  important  crisis;  but  as  a  mother  who 
desires  to  give  her  children  a  useful  and  polite  education,  and  who  will 
be  especially  proud  to  have  them  trained  in  her  own  country  and  under 
her  own  eyes,  I  pray  you  to  give  M.  Quesna^^  every  aid  and  assistance 
that  may  lie  in  your  power." 

QneanftY  de^y^dcd  to  establish  his  academyin  Richmond,  because  his 
earlie^tAmerican  assoSlatlOBft  and  hTslBest  friends  were  in  that capifiT. 
Ther^e  acquired,  he  sa^s,  a  superb  site  for  the  building.  His  topo- 
graphical description  of  Eichmond,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  academy,  is  pleasing  and  graphic:  **La  position  de  cette  viUe  est 
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charmaote  ^  tous  6gards,  son  emplacement  occape  ane  valine  et  deux 
Gollines,  sor  Pane  desquelles  est  bd*tie  PAcad^mie.  La  riviere  de  James 
forme,  an  pied  de  son  enceinte,  nne  superbe  cascade,  d'environ  trois 
milled  de  longueur."  The  exact  site  of  the  academy  was  long  ago  re- 
corded by  Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Richmond  antiquary,  who  probably 
saw  the  building  with  his  own  eyes.  He  says,  in  his  charming  medley 
of  l^chmond  history :  ^^  The  site  chosen  by  M.  Quesnay,  and  on  which 
he  erected  Lis  academy,  is  the  square  on  which  the  Monumental  Church 
and  the  Medical  College  now  stand,  the  grounds  extending  from  those 
lower  points  up  Broad  and  Marshall  to  Twelfth  Street  The  academy 
stood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  Carlton  House  stands." 

THE  ACADEMY  FOUNDED. 


The  proceedings  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  are 
described  by  Quesnay,  in  his  Memoir,  and  by  the  Virginia  Gazette  for 
July  1, 1786.  Thefoundation  was  laid  June  24  with  masonic  ceremonies 
in  the  presence  ora  great  concourse  of  citizens.  The  mayor  of  thecity, 
the  ly^ench  consul,  and,  as  ijuesnayreported,  "  deputies  of  the  French 
nation,"^  were  there  to  honor  the  occasion.  With  the  comer-stone  was 
laid  a  silver  plate  bearing  this  inscription,  preserved  in  French  in  Ques- 
nay's  Memoir:  ^^  Premiere  Pierre  d'nne  Academic  dans  la  ville  de 
Richemond,  Alexandre-Marie  Quesnay.  ^tant  President,  pos^e^l'Orient 
de  Kichemond,  par  les  Maitres-Gardiens  &  Compagnons  de  laL.No.  31, 
le  jour  de  la  F^te  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  1'An  de  la  V.  L.  5786,  de  l'£re 
Vulgaire  1786.  John  Groves,  Maitre,  James  Mercer,  Grand  Maltre, 
Edmund  Randolph,  D.  P.  G.  Maitre."  Upon  another  silver  plate  was 
recorded  the  following  Latin  inscription,  which  perhaps  su£Eered  in  the 
printer's  hands: 

Atino  Domini  1786,  Beipublicae  10,  VIIL  Kalendas  Juliiy  Res  Virginae 
administrante  Patrik  Henrij  Academiae  quam  d^igruivit 

ALEXANDER-MARIA  QUESNAY 

atque  beneficiis  plurium  Civium  bene  meriiorum  adjutuSy  tandem  perfioiety 

prima  fundamenta  poisuit 

JOHANNES  HARVIE,  FRAET.  UBB, 

The  six  couDsellors,^  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  act  wjth  PrftfllHpint 
Qnesiiay,  are  mentioned  in  the  latter's  Memoir  of  the  academy.  They 
werC^ohn  Harvie,  mayor  of  thel5tty  uf  Richm~5nd,  and  "alli6  ^  la  fa- 
mille  de  son  Fxcellence  M.  Jefferson;"  Col.  Thomas  Randolph;   Dr. 

^  Qnesnay  appears  to  have  had  several  French  sapporters  in  his  academic  ander- 
taking.  He  says :  *'  M.  Claade-Paul  Ragnet  a  rendu  des  services  importans  &  TAateur ; 
MM.  Audrin,  la  Case,  Omph^ry,  MM.  les  Doctenrs  Noel  et  le  Maire ;  MM.  Dorssi^re 
et  Bartholomy,  et  MM.  Careaa  et  Charles-Francois  Dnval,  en  Virginie  (tous  Francais) 
ont  appay^  son  entreprise." 

•The  Virginia  Gazette,  May  1,  1766. 
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James    McOlarg ;    Col.  Bobert    Goode ;    Dr.  William  Foush^e ;    and 
Bobert  Boyd.    Benjamin  Lewis  was  appointed  treasurer. 

Having  founded  and  organized  his  Academy  under  the  most  distin- 
guished auspices,  Quesnay  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  an  acttye  flf>eial 
and  scientific  propaganda  in  the  interest  ot  his  grand  project  for  uniting 
intellectually  America  and  France.  He  cailed~^upon  the  savants  of 
Paris;  He  visited  the  studios  of  artists.  He  consulted  everybody 
whose  opinion,  good-will,  or  active  co-operation  was  worth  having. 
Quesnay  was  certainly  successful  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  most 
influential  people  in  the  idea  of  establishing  a  French  academy  in  Bich . 
moud.  As  grandson  of  a  distinguXshedjscholar,  and  as  a  returned  sol- 
dier af-EiajacfiJifi_3ra&jahIfiJfi_obta^^  to  the  highestjBircies.  His 
project  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  to  the  royal  family 
in  a  memoir  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  censor.  The  most 
cultivated  men  of  the  time  appear  to  have  favored  Quesnay's  undertak- 
ing. .  A  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  signed  by  De 
la  Lande,  Thouin,  Tenan,  and  Lavoisier,  and  certified  by  its  secretary, 
the  Marq^uis  de  Condorcet,  reported  favorably  upon  the  memoir,  as  did 
also  a  similar  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpt- 
ure, signed  by  Vernet  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  published  list 
of  foreign  associates  (AssodSs  Strangers)  of  the  Bichmond  Academy 
embraces  the  most  distiuguished  French  names  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  politics,  together  with  representative  men  of  England  and 
the  United  States.    French  influence  naturally  predominated. 


Among  the  celebrities  whom  Quesnay  managed  to  associate  with  his 
Bichmond  Academy  were  Beaumarchais,  secretary  of  the  King;  Con- 
dorcet and  Dacier,  secretaries  respectively  of  the  Boyal  Academies  of 
Science  and  of  Art ;  the  Abb^  de  Bevi,  historiographer  of  France ;  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  then  a  marshal  of  the  armies  of  the  King ;  Houdon, 
the  sculptor;  Malesherbes,  minister  of  state ;  Lavoisier ;  the  Gomte  de 
la  Luzerne,  minister  and  secretary  of  state ;  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne, 
royal  ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Marquis  de  Montalembert ;  the 
Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld ;  Vernet,  and  many  others. 

finnRpi<;inQna  as  representatives  of  England  and  of_America  W€!r©  Dr. 
Bancroft,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London ;  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  "President  de  la  Soci6t4  Physique  d'Edinbourg " ; 
Thomas  Paine,  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia ; 
Dr.  Bichard  Price,  of  London ;  Thomas  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  isdescribed  as  ^^  John  Trombul,  d»  New  Haven 
6tat  de  Connecticut^;  Dr.  Bobert  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Samuel 
Butledge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Benjamin  West,  of  London,  et  aU  Of 
all  the  names  given,  the  most  significant  to  a  student  of  American  ed- 
ucational history  is  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^<  Ministre  Pl^nipoten- 
tiaire  des  fitats-Unis  de  I'Am^rique  septentrionale,  &  Paris." 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


Living  in  Paris  at  this  very  time,  and  mentioned  by  Quesnay  among 
the  supporters  of  the  proposed  Academy,  Jefferson  must  have  been 
familiar  with  this  early  project  for  introdncing  the  higher  education  of 
France  into  his  native  State"  Jtie  looked  upon  tne  project  with  favor, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  so  prominently 
used  in  connection  with  Quesnay's  scheme,  which  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Virginia.  Indeed,  Quesnay^s  idea 
was  similar  to  that  afterwards  cherished  by  Jefferson  himself  when,  in 

1795;  tiA^jggaP  ♦■»  nnrrAitiprttTtfl  Jith  r^tAiir^jrH  Wiirtfimgrmn  a.hnnh  t.hft  faftfti. 


bility  of  removin^bodily^yirgipiathe  entire  faculty  ofthe^wissObl-^ 
leg^  orCFeneva7w]iich  was  thoroughly  French  in"  its  form  "oF  culture. 
In  This  connection  i^^HrnrterttQting  to  findamoug  the  associates  ^f  the 
Richmond  Acadei^  M.  Pict^,  "  citoyen  de  Geneve,  ^  probably  the 
very  man  with  whote-JeSerson  afterwards  corresponded  with  reference 
to  removal  to  Virginia.  Jefferson  himself  says  that  he  met  some  of  these 
Swiss  professors  in  Paris.  Undoubtedly  it  was  in  that  .polished  circle 
of  learned  men,  within  which  Quesnay  and  Jefferson  moved,  that  the 
latter's  ideas  of  university  education  began  to  take  cosmopolitan  form. 
His  original  ideaof  auaiversitv  for  Virginia  was  to  develop  the  curric- 
ulum nf  h\R  almq  ^i^atfir^  Wi  11  i f^pi  aud  Mary  College  ^  but  we  hear  noth- 
ing  more  of  that  idea  after  Jefferson^s  return  from  Paris.  The  idea  of 
distinct  schools  of  art  and  science,  which  is  so  prominent  a  character- 
istic of  the  University  of  Virginia  to-day,  is  the  enduring  product  of 
Jefferson's  observation  of  the  schools  of  Paris  and  of  his  association 
and  correspondence  with  their  representative  men. 

FBENOH  CULTUBE  IN  AMERICA. 

If  circumstances  had  favored  Quesnay's  project,  it  is  probable  that 
the  UrilVersitv  of  Vir^nia  would  never  have  been  founded.  There 
wouIThave  been  no  need  of  it.  The  Academy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  established  at  Eichmond,  would  have  become  the  centre  of 
higher  education  not  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  whole  South,  and 
possibly  for  a  large  part  of  the  North,  if  the  Academy  had  been  extend- 
ed, as  proposed,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Supported  by  French  capital,  to  which  in  large  measure  we  owe  the 
success  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  strengthened  by  French  prestige,  by 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  associations  with  Paris,  then  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  the  world,  the  academy  at  Sichmond  might  have  be- 
come an  educational  stronghold,  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the  Jes- 
uit influence  in  Canada,  which  has  proved  more  lasting  than  French 
dominion,  more  impregnable  than  the  fortress  of  Quebec. 

Nothing  is  so  enduring,  when  once  established,  as  forms  of  culture. 
If  French  ideas  had  really  penetrated  Virginian  society,  they  would 
have  become  as  dominant  in  the  South  as  German  ideas  are  now  be- 
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Gomin^  in  the  State  aniversities  and  school  systems  of  the  Northwest. 
French  ideas  sarvived  in  Virginia  and  in  tbe  Carolinas  long  after  the 
Bevolntion,  and  long  after  the  French  Government  had  ceased  to  inter- 
fere in  our  politics.  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  Southern 
Bducational  history  to  dislodge  French  philosophy  from  its  academic 
strongholds  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  done  by  a  strong 
current  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  proceeding  from  Princeton  College 
southwards.  In  social  forms  French  culture  lingers  yet  in  South  Caro- 
lina^  notably  in  Charleston. 


quesnat's  sghe 


Quesnay's  scheme  was  not  altogether  chimerical;  but  in  the  year 
1788  Fi^iuseJgaaun  no  position^  financial  or  social,  to.pjiaitLher^uca- 
tionaTsvstem  into  Virginia.  The  year  Quesuay's  suggestive  little  tracE' 
was  published  was  the  year  before  the  French  Eevolution«  in  which 
political  maelstrom  everything  in  France  went  down.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  one  copy  of  Quesnay^s  Memoir,  picked  up  years  afterward 
among^e  aritt-wood  ot  tbe  Bevolutlonary  period  by  President  Andrew 
D.  White,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  project  for  a  French  academy  in 
Bi6hmon^  would  have  found  its  present  place  in  the  ejucfttion"ftr  his- 
tory of  Virginia. 

Provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  by  Quesnay  in  1788,  after 
a  year  or  more  of  social  propaganda,  for  instituting  the  following 
^^ schools"  of  advanced  instruction  in  Virginia:  foreign  languages; 
mathematics;  design;  architecture,  civil  and  military;  painting; 
sculpture;  engraving;  experimental  physics;  astronomy;  geography; 
chemistry;  mineralogy;  botany;  anatomy,  human  and  veterinary; 
and  natural  history.  The  selection  of  suitable  professors,  masters, 
and  artists  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  correspondence  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  and  consisting  of  Quesnay,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Academy,  or  of  his  representative ;  of  a  permanent  and  assistant 
secretary,  a  treasurer-general,  and  nine  commissioners  elected  from 
prominent  members  of  the  Academy.  The  prospect  of  appointing  a 
numerous  faculty  seems  to  have  become  darker  with  the  approach  of  the 
Revolution  in  France. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized,  but  when  it  met  it 
appointed  onlv  one  professor.  His  name  was  DrTJeari  Bouelle.  He  is 
described  as  a  profound  scholar  and  an  experienced  traveller,  having  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  elected  (signifi- 
cantly enougl)  from  a  French  economic  view)  mineralogist-in-chief  of 
the  Richmond  Academy.  He  was  also  to  be  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  botany,  thus  combining  the  leading  natural  sciences 
in  one  comprehensive  chair.  He  was  enfrafred  for  a  term  of  tenvears, 
and  was  instructed  to  form  cabinets  and  collections  for  distribuSott  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  was  arranged  that  be  should  saD  ff>r  A^f>PP»' 
early  jn  Qpiohpr,  17^;   ^nt  n  n  doubtful  wh^^j^tLJf*  '^^^yJL^^^ 
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Qoesnay's  brilliant  project  attracted  brief  admiration  and  then  sank 
into  oblivion. 

PATE  OF  THE  RICHMOND  AOADEMY. 

The  building  ^  which  he  founded  in  Richmond  was,  however,  com- 
pleted.   It  served  a  purpose  which  entitles  it  to  a  monumental  place  in 

*  Quesnay^s  French  Academy  was  early  converted  into  a  thftfttrfl^  tha  f^fHt.  inatitn. 
tion  or^tne  kind  Kicbmond  ever  ^ad.  lirftmatm  An  fniinil  ItM  Wthj,  Amt^nasui  recof;- 
niliuu  &t  Williamsburg  and  Annapolis ;  but  Richmond  early  became  one  of  its  fa- 
vorite seats.  The  **  Old  Academy,"  in  Theatre  Square,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  a 
new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old.  This  new  building  was  also  burned. 
Samuel  Mordecai,  a  contemporary  observer,  says  this  theatre  was  '*the  scene  of  the 
most  horrid  disaster  that  ever  overwhelmed  our  city,  when  seventy-two  persons 
]>erished  in  the  flames  oa  the  fatal  26th  of  December,  1811,  where  the  Monumental 
Church  now  stands,  and  its  portico  covers  the  tomb  and  the  ashes  of  most  of  the 
victims."  This  terrible  holocaust  and  the  memorial  structure,  piously  erected  upon 
the  spot,  will  doubtless  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  historic  site  of  Quesnay's 
academy,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Richmond,  which  is  set  upon  hills. 

Qnesnay's  curious  and  interesting  M4moire  conoernant  VAoadimie  dee  Sdenoea 
et  Beaux  Arts  dea  Etats-Unis  (V Ameirtqttef  eiaoiie  d  Rickemondf  from  which  the  above 
sketch  is  chiefly  drawn,  was  firgt-jaaytioned  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  George 
L.  Rnry,  inatriiy^^r  gf  hlstory  in  Cornell  University.  Voyaging  through  the 
Th<$U8and  Islands,  up  that  ancient  river  route  by  which  the  teachers  and  traders  of 
France  first  penetrated  Canada,  we  fell  to  talking  of  William  and  Mary  College  and 
of  the  educational  history  of  Virginia,  upon  which  the  writer  was  then  engaged.  Mr. 
Burr,  who  had  with  him  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Andrew  D.  White 
Historical  Library,  now  belonging  to  Cornell  University,  suddenly  called  to  mind  in 
that  collection  a  French  tract  upon  the  Academy  of  Richmond.  The  writer's  cu- 
riosity was  immediately  aroused,  and  he  begged  to  have  the  tract  forwarded  to  Balti- 
more for  examina'.ion.  A  careful  reading  of  Quesnay's  Memoir  proved  conclusively 
that  a  current  of  French  influence  was  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  penetrate  Virginia.  Representing  science  and  culture  rather  than  relig- 
ious or  economic  zeal,  this  Virginia  current  was  difierent  from  the  original  French 
influence  which  crept  into  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  yet  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  what  a  practical  direction  French  science  took  in  relation  to  the 
discovery  of  our  natural  resources.  Not  without  significance  was  Quesnay's  casual 
suggestion  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  **  une  Chapelle  pour  les  Catholiques  Ro- 
mains  6pars  en  Virginie.'' 

Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Richmond  antiquary,  who  must  have  seen  in  his  youth  the 
"  Old  Academy,''  had  access  to  Quesnay's  Memoirs  in  preparing  his  chapter  on  Rich- 
mond theatres.  He  says  of  the  tract :  '^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of 
literary  taste  and  research  for  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  rare  little  volume  (in  French), 
entitled  Memoir  and  Prospectus  concerning  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ot  the  United 
States  of  America,  Established  at  Richmond,  the  Capital  of  Virginia,  by  the  Cheva- 
Her  Qnesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  Founder  and  President."  More  than  a  geneiation  has 
passed  away  since  Mordecai  thus  expressed  his  obligation  to  a  gentleman  of  literary 
taste  and  research.  The  present  writer  can  not  better  thank  President  Andrew  D. 
White  for  the  use  of  his  copy  than  by  repeating  the  words  of  the  Richmond  antiquary. 
Recent  inquiry*  has  developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Poindexter,  the  State  libra- 
rian of  Virginia,  whom  the  writer  met  with  Mr.  Burr  among  the  American  libra- 
rians upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  presented  a  copy  of  Quesnay's  tract  some  years 
ago  to  the  State  library  in  Richmond,  and  also  the  fact  that,  within  a  year  or  two, 
a  copy  of  the  same  rare  little  book  was  bought  for  a  private  library  in  Baltimore  at 
an  auction  sale  in  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
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the  history  of  Virginia  architecture.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  Virginia  convention  which,  in  1788,  ra'tifled  the  Oonstitntion  of  the 
Unite^^3£al£&-  There,  in  tM  buildiug  designed  to  be  tne  Academy  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  met,  day  after 
day,  to  discnss  the  greatest  question  which  was  ever  agitated  by  any 
American  academic  or  deliberative  body  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  question  of  Federal  union.  It  was  decided  after 
long  and  earnest  debate,  in  which  such  men  as  James  Madison,  John 
Marshall,  James  Monroe,  George  Wythe,  Edmund  Kandolph,  George 
Mason,  Pendleton,  Mcholas,  Grayson,  Innis,  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry 
took  their  respective  parts.  It  was,  after  all,  a  nobler  national  acad- 
emy than  that  which  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  had  conceived,  nobler  be- 
cause It  was  American  and  not  French.  However  admirable  French 
science  and  the  fine  arts  may  have  appeared  to  the  Virginians  at  that 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  far  better  for  their  Common- 
wealth that  the  introduction  of  these  excellent  gifts  should  have  been 
deferred  until  a  latei;  period,  when  Jefferson  was  able  to  give  Virginia 
the  ripened  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  observation,  inquiry,  and  reflection 
in  that  noble  university  which  bears  Virginia's  name. 


CHAPTER  11. 

JEFFERSON   ON   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  SELF-aOVEEN3iIENT. 

Jefferson's  ideas  of  university  education  in  Virginia  were  closely  con- 
nected with  thoughts  of  instituting  local  self-government  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  As  early  as  1779  he  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  among  other  useful  measures,  a  bill  for  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  means  proposed  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able end  was  the  annual  election  in  every  county  of  three  so-called 
aldermen,  who  should  proceed  to  divide  their  respective  counties  into 
hundreds.'  This  old  English  territorial  division,  which  originated  in 
the  distribution  of  land  to  military  groups  comprising  one  hundred  set- 
tlers, of  whom  ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  was  now  suggested  by 
Jefferson  as  a  suitable  territorial  basis  for  school  districts.  Jefferson's 
bill  provided  that  the  electors  within  every  hundred  should  be  called 
together  to  ^^  choose  the  most  convenient  place  within  their  hundred  for 
building  a  school-house." 

Since  the  days  of  the  Germanic  folk-mote  of  armed  warriors  there 
has  been  no  better  object  for  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  an- 
"<cient  days  freemen  assembled  in  mass  meeting  to  elect  chieftains  for 
tribal  forays.  The  noisy  clash  of  arms  and  the  talk  of  war  accompanied 
these  local  elections.  In  times  of  peace  the  distribution  of  land  for 
tillage  and  rules  for  the  herding  of  cattle  and  swine  occupied  village 
attention.  In  modern  days  higher  interests  have  developed  in  our 
agrarian  communities.  The  local  organization  and  support  of  churches, 
the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  roads,  and  bridges,  and,  more  re- 
cently, ideas  of  village  improvement,'  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  local 
councils  of  American  freemen. 

^  That  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  uoconscious  of  the  historic  signiticance  of  his 
proposed  '*  handreds"  is  clear  from  a  letter  to  a  writer  on  the  English  Constitution, 
Mi^or  John  Cartwright,  written  Jane  5,  1824,  when  the  project  of  subdividing  the 
counties  into  wards  was  again  under  consideration.  Jefferson  said  the  hundreds 
should  be  <'  about  six  miles  square,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your  Saxon 
Alfred." 

^  Village  improvement  associations  now  flourish  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Among 
the  earliest  were  those  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  notably  the  Laurel  Hill  Associa- 
tion, at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  is  well  described  by  N.  H.  Egleston,  in  his  Villages 
and  Village  Life. 
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IDEA  OF  HISTORICAL  READING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Jefferson's  origiual  bill  in  1779  provided  not  only  for  the  popular 
J  fouudatiou  of  common  'schools,  but  for  the  free  training  of  all  free  chil- 

bdreu,  male  and  female,  for  three  years  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  proposed  admission  of  girls  wan  a  step  in  advance  of  the  times^ 
for  not  until  the  year  1789'  did  Boston  allow  th6  female  sex  to  attend 
^  \ifty  pnblic  schools.  Most  remarkable,  too,  was  Jefferson's  idea,  that 
c^r^reading  in  the  common  schools  should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  historical 
i  instruction.  The  bill  enjoips  that  ''  the  books  which  shall  be  used 
A^  ^  therein  for  instructing  the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the 
same  time  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Boman,  English,  and 
American  history."  Jefferson  elsewhere  maintains  that,  in  the  common 
-  schools,  where  most  children  receive  ^'  their  whole  education,"  it  should 
be  "  chiefly  historical."  This  was  very  advanced  ground  for  an  eight- 
eenth century  educator;  indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  is  likely  to 
pass  away  before  all  American  teachers  reach  any  such  rational  stand- 
point. Jefferson  regarded  language  simply  as  an  instrument  for  attain- 
ing knowledge;  and,  in  his  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  what  men  have  act- 
ually done  in  this  world  is  a  most  important  educational  and  moral  force. 
Jefferson  wished  to  have  children's  minds  stored  with  useful  historical 
facts.  He  said,  ^*  history,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past,  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify  them  to  act  as  judges  of 
the  actions  and  designs  of  men."  Such  an  historical  idea  of  popular 
education,  if  introduced,  not  by  wretched  manuals,  but  by  happily  il- 
lustrated, well-selected  historical  reading-books,  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic  teachers,  capable  of  telling  now  and  then  a  good  tale 
not  in  the  book,  would  revolutionize  common-school  education  in  Amer- 
ica. The  id)ea  of  making  reading  the  avenue  to  intelligence  has  already 
begun  to  dawn  in  our  modern  text-books,  but  it  was  suggested  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  idea  is,  however,  capa- 
ble of  a  special  and  most  useful  application  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  writer  has  seen  tried  with  great  success  the  experiment  of  reading 
history  to  children  in  a  Baltimore  kindergarten,  and  he  has  great  faith 
in  that  method  for  all  grades  of  education. '  Jefferson  proposed  that  a 
^^ general  plan  of  reading  and  instruction"  should  be  recommended  by 
the  OoUege  of  William  and  Mary,  and  introduced  by  a  county  superin- 
tendent or  county  ^'  overseer  "  of  education  in  the  local  hundreds. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  common  schools,  according  to  Jefferson's  original  plan, 
there  were  to  be  grammar  or  classical  schools,  where  Latin,  Greek,  En- 
glish, geography,  and  higher  arithmetic  should  be  taught  The  counties 
were  to  co-operate  in  local  groups,  from  three  to  five  or  more  in  each 
group,  for  the  institution  of  a  joint  grammar  school  or  classical  acad- 

I  Boston  School  Report,  180)6,  p.  28. 
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emy  in  a  convenient  location,  which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  county 
overseers  of  the  common  Hchools,  who  were  to  appoint  a  visitor  of  the 
grammar  school  from  each  county.  The  board  of  visitors  had  power  to 
choose  their  own  rector,  to  employ  masters  and  ushers,  to  fix  tuition, 
etc.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  again,  was  to  have  general  con- 
trol of  this  plan  of  superior  instruction.  Thus  the  classical  academies, 
middle  schools,  or  colleges,  as  Je£Eerson  afterwards  termed  them,  would 
centre  in  the  higher  education,  as  did  the  common  schools. 

CONNECTION  OF  POPULAR  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  proposed  to  connect  the  three  great  branches  of  education, 
the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher.  As  stated  in  the  bill  of 
1779,  and  as  further  explained  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query 
XIY),  the  overseers  of  schools  in  the  hundreds  were  to  select  annually 
^Hhe  best  and  most  promisiug  genius"  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
afford  him  further  education,  and  this  '^  boy  of  best  genius"  was  to  be 
sent  forward  to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  there  to  be  educated  gratis 
for  one  or  two  years.  At  an  annual  visitation  one-third  of  the  least 
promising  of  these  ^^  public  foundationers  "  were  to  be  dismissed  after 
one  year's  instruction;  the  rest  were  to  remain  for  a  second  year  at 
public  cost,  and  then  all  were  to  be  dismissed  or  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  '^  save  one  only,  the  best  in  genius  and  disposition,  who 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  continue  there  four  years  longer  on  the  public 
foundation,  and  shall  thenceforward  be  deemed  a  senior."  Thus,  in  the 
twenty  or  more  Latin  schools  throughout  the  State,  a  score  or  more  of 
the  brightest  boys  would  be  discovered  each  year.  After  six  years' 
public  training  one  half  of  this  picked  number  were  to  be  dismissed 
for  the  supply  of  Latin  school  teachers,  and  the  other  half,  of  superior 
genius,  were  to  proceed  to  William  and  Mary  College  for  three  years' 
specialization  in  such  sciences  as  they  might  select.  Of  course  other 
students  than  the  ^^foundationers"  could  attend,  at  their  own  expense, 
either  the  grammar  schools  or  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
above  plan  was  suggested  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  natu- 
ral talent  among  the  sons  of  the  people.  By  an  ingenious  system  of 
natural  selection  and  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Jefferson  hoped  to 
secure  for  the  service  of  the  State  the  choicest  products  of  democracy. 
By  connecting  the  common  schools  with  the  academies  and  university, 
the  very  highest  education  was  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  boy  in  Virginia,  if  deserving  of  such  rare  educational  privi- 
leges.^ 
— —  f — — — ^— ^— ^-^-^^-^— ^— — ^— ^— ^— ^— — ^-^-^— ^— ^— ^^^— ^— — ^^^^-^^^^— — — — ^^— 

*  Jefferson  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  higher  education  accessihle  to  the  higher  talent  which  is  always  latent  in  the 
common  people.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mann  Page,  August  30,  1795,  Jefferson  said : 
''  I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of  education  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  genius,  and  to  aU  degrees  of  it,  so  much  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and 
nnderatand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right; 
for  nothing  can  keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence." 
17036— No.  2 3 
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Such  was  the  original  ground-plan  of  Jefferson's  system  of  public 
education  for  Virginia.  Although  never  adopted  in  its  entirety,  the 
plan  served  Jefferson  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  educational  think- 
ing. For  more  than  forty  years  his  mind  moved  along  these  three  lines 
of  institutional  reform  for  his  native  State:  (1)  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ties into  hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  based  on  militia  dis^-icts,  which 
should  become  school  districts ;  (2)  grammar  schools,  classical  acade- 
mies, or  local  colleges;  (3)  a  State  university.  Of  the  thi*ee  objects,  he 
held  that  the  first  and  the  third  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
State  and  required  the  highest  legislative  care.  The  second  object — 
the  classical  academies — could  be  left  with  greater  safety,  he  thought, 
to  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy. 

Jefferson  never  advocated  university  education  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon schools.  He  labored  for  both  forms  of  popular  instruction,  although 
he  always  maintained  that  primary  education  should  be  based  upon  lo- 
cal taxation  and  self-help,  with,  perhaps,  some  assistance  from  county 
or  State  sources  where  local  means  were  inadequate.  As  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  university  and  common  schools  for  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  once  said,  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  January 
13, 1823 :  **  Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  Primaries  or  the 
University,  I  would  rather  abandon  the  last,  because  it  is  safer  to  have 
a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened  than  a  few  in  a  high  state  of 
science  and  the  many  in  ignorance.  This  last  is  the  most  dangerous 
state  id  which  a  nation  can  be.  The  nations  and  governments  of  Europe 
are  so  many  proofs  of  it." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   THE  SOURCE  OF   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  civilization  began  with 
the  higher  education  of  a  few,  and  that  all  forms  of  popular  culture  have 
proceeded  from  higher  sources.  New  England  and  Virginia  both  began 
with  classical  schools  and  colleges.  Jefferson  himself  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  university  experiment  of  the  Old  World  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  democracy  in  Virginia.  In  the  development  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  of  popular  government,  there  have  always  been  recognized 
leaders.  Neither  science  nor  religion  could  have  gone  forth  in  fertilizing 
streams  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  unless  there  had  been  mountain 
sources  above  the  plain.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  of  ''  a 
few  in  a  high  state  of  science."  Moses  was  trained  in  one  or  more  of 
those  sacred  colleges.  In  no  way  can  we  better  account  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the  race  than  by  recognizing  the 
influence  of  chosen  men,  chosen  tribes,  chosen  peoples,  ^nd  chosen  in- 
stitutions that  have  served  to  train  the  masses  to  a  knowledge  of  higher 
things.  Thecommon  schools  of  America  sprang  from  sources  higher  than 
themselves,  from  lakes  far  back  in  historic  mountains,  more  remote  and 
mysterious  than  were  once  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  one  long  stream  of  continuous,  inexhaustible  flow  from  such 
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bigh  springs  of  scieDce  as  the  schools  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alexandria, 
the  Grseco-Boman  world,  and  from  such  fountain-heads  of  learning  as 
the  Benedictine  monasteries,  the  cathedral  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities of  mediaeval  Europe. 

It  will  be  disastrous  for  American  democracy  and  for  American  edu- 
cators when  they  begin  to  level  tlieir  high  schools  and  higher  education 
in  the  interest  of  what  may  be  thought  more  popular  and  practical  for 
the  passing  moment.  To  level  the  higher  education  in  our  towns  and 
States  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  people  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
for  the  General  Government  to  level  the  great  light-houses  along  our 
coast  and  suffer  our  ships  to  depend  upon  the  friendly  rays  that  shine 
out  from  the  lowly  cottages  of  men  living  along  the  shore.  This  coun- 
try needs  to-day  all  the  light  which  scholars  can  afford.  While  every 
State  should  be  as  full  of  school-houses  as  it  is  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  as  rich  in  local  colleges  and  classical  academies  as  circumstances 
may  require,  there  will  always  be  need  of  a  few  men  and  a  few  institu** 
tions  in  "  a  high  state  of  science.^  Universities  are  the  light-houses  of 
popular  education.  They  show  all  educators  on  what  course  to  steer. 
All  knowledge,  like  all  science,  *'  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point." 

FAILURE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  1796. 

Jefferson's  idea  of  introducing  common  schools  into  Virginia  in  con- 
nection with  higher  education  received  no  attention  from  the  Legislature 
until  the  year  1796,  when  a  law  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  Although  the  merits  of  the  measure  were 
freely  and  warmly  recognized,  yet  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  by  the 
Virginia  legislators  in  leaving  the  initiation  of  schools  for  the  people  to 
a  majority  of  the  acting  justices  in  each  county.  These  justices  were 
prominent,  well-to-do  gentlemen,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  education  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Accordingly 
free  schools  went  by  default.  Jefferson  strongly  condemned  this  ineffi- 
cient legislation.  The  State  should  have  compelled  local  taxation  for 
educational  purposes,  and  not  have  left  such  a  great  public  interest  to 
local  option.  Jefferson  returned  again  and  again  to  the  support  of  free 
schools  in  connection  with  local  government  and  university  education, 
but  this  grand  combination  of  ideas  found  no  general  recognition  in 
Jefferson's  life-time. 

IDEA  OF  LOCAL  DIVISION  OF  COUNTIES. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  (1779)  Thomas  Jefferson  declared 
for  the  great  principles  of  local  independence  in  both  education  and 
government.  They  were  principles  second  only  in  importance  to  na- 
tional independence  and  colonial  union.  Jefferson's  political  philosophy 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  striking  extract  from  a  private  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  February  2,  1816 :  <<  Let  the  Na- 
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tional  Government  be  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  its 
foreign  and  Federal  relations ;  the  State  Governments  with  the  civil 
rights,  laws,  police,  and  administration  of  what  concerns  the  State  gen- 
erally; the  connties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the  counties;  and  each 
ward  direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing these  republics,  from  the  great  national  one  down  through  all  its 
subordinations,  until  it  ends  in  the  administration  of  every  man's  farm 
and  affairs  by  himself,  by  placing  under  every  one  what  his  own  eye 
may  superintend,  that  all  will  be  done  for  the  best." 

In  the  same  letter  Jefferson  declared  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
joint  institution  of  local  government  and  common  schools:  ^^  My  idea 
of  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would  be  this :  Declare  the 
county  ipso  facto  divided  into  wards  for  the  present  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  militia  captaincies;  somebody  attend  the  ordinary  muster  of 
each  company,  having  first  desired  the  captain  to  call  together  a  full 
one.  There  explain  the  object  of  the  law  to  the  people  of  the  company  ; 
put  to  their  vote  whether  they  will  have  a  school  established,  and  the 
most  central  and  convenient  place  for  it;  get  them  to  meet  and  build  a 
log  school-house;  have  a  roll  taken  of  the  children  who  would  attend  it 
and  of  those  of  them  able  to  pay ;  these  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  common  teacher,  instructing  gratis  the  few  unable  to  pay. 
If  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  it  would  require  too  trifling  a  con- 
tribution from  the  county  to  be  complained  of,  and  especially  as  the 
whole  county  would  participate,  where  necessary,  in  the  same  resource. 
Should  the  company,  by  its  vote,  decide  that  it  would  have  no  school, 
let  them  remain  without  one."  ^ 

^  Correspondeuce  with  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  53,  54.  Other  interesting  evidence  of 
Jefferson's  views  of  the  relation  of  local  government  to  popular  education  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  above  Correspondence,  pp.  103, 186,  413.  See  also  Jefferson's  Writings, 
VI,  542,  566 ;  VII,  205,  357,  358.  Very  suggestive  upon  the  importance  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  education  for  citizens  are  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Coles,  Jef* 
ferson's  private  secretary,  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  July  17, 1807.  The  sec- 
retary undoubtedly  reflected  the  opinions  of  his  chief:  ^^Our  division  into  counties 
is  certainly  much  too  large,  and  attended  with  a  thousand  inconveniences.  The  di- 
vision into  townships  or  hundreds  might  very  easily  be  made  in  Virginia,  if  in  form- 
ing them  we  would  follow  the  bounds  of  the  militiu  companies,  which  are  already 
well  known  and  which  exist  in  eveiy  county  in  the  State.  Each  hundred  should  be 
a  little  republic  within  the  republic  of  the  county.  Each  hundred  should  regulate 
its  own  police,  should  have  a  magistrate  to  try  warrants,  etc.,  hold  elections,  at 
which  the  most  aged  and  infirm  might  attend;  should  provide  for  its  own  poor; 
establish  a  public  school,  to  which  even  the  most  indigent  might  send  their  chil- 
dren; should  annually  select  a  juryman  who,  with  those  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent hundreds  throughout  the  State,  might  be  distributed  by  lot  or  otherwise  among 
the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  for  each.  In 
this  way  the  elective  principle  would  be  introduced  into  every  department  of  tho 
government,  and  an  independent  and  impartial  jury  might  always  be  had,  which 
under  our  present  system  must  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  marshal  or 
sheriff.  The  people,  too,  of  each  hundred,  becoming  familiar  with  the  transaction 
of  business  when  summoned  together  on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  would  act  with 
promptitude  and  force,  which  the  particular  character  of  a  part  of  our  population 
will  render  the  more  valuable." — Correspondence  of  Jefferson  aud  Cabell,  p.  18. 
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FIRST  APPROPRIATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  jl.818  the  flr8t^iieral__provi8ioD  for  elementam.e(lacation 
was  made  bj^the  State  of  Virginia,  It  was  agreed  by  the  Legislature 
that  $45,000  a  year  shoald  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  so- 
called  "  literary  fdnd  ^  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  for  it  was  the 
economic  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia).  A  radical  legislative  mis- 
take was  made  in  distributing  this  money  to  the  counties  as  an  educa- 
tional bounty  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  county  authorities 
took  the  money  for  the  support  of  charity  schools,  which  were  supported 
in  certain  towns  or  in  convenient  local  centres.  Popular  education  was 
regarded  in  much  the  same  pitiful  light  as  was  the  care  of  the  poor.  The 
better  class  of  people  provided  for  their  children  by  private  schools, 
academies,  and  family  tutors.  It  was  an  error  in  public  policy  to  grant 
a  State  subsidy  for  county  education.  The  counties  should  have  been 
required  to  tax  themselves. 

Jefferson  saw  this  error,  and  contended  that  local  taxation  was  the 
proper  basis  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  that  State  aid 
should  bejreserved  for  higher  education.  But  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  his  time  of  the  soundness  of  his  views.  Not  even  a 
compromise  between  local  taxation  and  State  aid,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  a  wise  policy,  would  the  Virginians  accept 
for  their  counties.  Jefferson  argued  that  wealthy  planters  could  well 
afford  to  tax  themselves  for  local  education,  for  it  would  people  their 
^'neighborhood  with  honest,  useful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  under- 
standing tbeir  own  rights,  and  firm  in  perpetuating  them."  He  said  that 
the  descendants  of  the  rich  would  usually  become  poor  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  would  then  find  a  chance  of  rising  again  through  popular 
education,  for  which  other  rich  men  would  pay.  The  debt  of  one  age 
would  be  repaid  by  succeeding  ages.  Jefferson  said  in  the  year  1818 : 
"A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description 
of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so 
it  will  be  the  latest,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit 
myself  to  take  an  interest."  It  was  reserved  for  later  times  (1870)  to 
begin  the  complete  realization  ^  of  Jefferson's  generous  and  democratic 
ideal  of  education  for  the  people. 

^  The  rapid  and  gratifying  progress  of  common  school  education  in  Virginia  since  the 
year  1870  is  shown  in  the  able  and  highly  instructive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
of  pnblic  instruction  in  that  State,  notably  those  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  son  of  a  for- 
mer president  of  Washington  College,  Dr.  Henry  Rnffner,  who  wrote  a  remarkable  his. 
tory  of  that  institution,  still  in  manuscript  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  and 
librarian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  recent  history  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Virginia  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  present  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  to  whose  courtesy  as  well  as  to  that  of  Dr.  Rnffner  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  documents  and  information.  The  Educational  Journal 
of  Virginia  is  a  valuable  collection  of  papers  and  discussions,  showing  a  growing  in- 
terest in  school  work,  improved  methods,  and  educational  history.  The  reports  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  are  also  a  mine  of  useful  materials  for  the  student  of  these 


JEPFEtsONJ^ND   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA. 
"FFERSON  ON  TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT. 

JefFersorf  greatly  admired  the  town  ffovernmente  of  Nftw  Enffland,  be- 
f»a.n|s|fi  nf  thftir  nniy|p5M>t^  vig^rpus  organization.  He  had  experienced  their 
energy  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo.  "  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shaken  nnder  my  feet  by  the  New  England  tbwnships.  There 
was  not  an  individual  in  their  States  [New  England]  whose  body  was 
not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum  into  action;  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  other  States  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the 
organization  of  this  little  selfish  minpiitji^nabled  it  to  overrule  the 
Union.  What  would  the  unwieldy ^urities)of  the  Micyilfty  the  Sonth^ 
and  the  West  doT  Call  a  county  meeTTTJg,  and  the  drunken  loungers  at 
anfl  about  the  court-houses  would  have  collected,  the  distances  Deing 
too  great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious  generally  to  attend. 
The  character  of  those  who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure  of 
the  weight  they  would  have  had  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion.  As 
GatOf  then,  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words,  ^Carthago  delenda 
e§V  so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunction,  'Divide  the  counties  into 
wards.'  Begin  them  only  for  a  single  purpose ;  they  will  soon  show  for 
what  others  they  are  the  best  instruments." 

TOWNSHIPS  IMPRACTICABLE  IN  RURAL  VIRGINIA. 

While  admiring  Jefferson's  ideal  of  local  government,  one  may  seri- 
ously doubt  its  practicability  in  that  rural  and  widely  scattered  condi- 
tion of  Virginia  population.  The  actual  condition  of  society  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  when  measures  of  social,  educational,  or 
ktive  reform  are  under  consideration.    As  a  matter  of  fact., 

iundredsj^owns,  and  boroughs  were  prominent  f^aJujes,  on  i^SLifSrJ  in 
[v  institutional  history  of  Virginia ;  but  the  local  government 
and  communal  life  which  naturally  evolve  with  such  local  institutions, 
when  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  ^id  not  and  could  jiot 
^Trp^T'il  ^y  tl^ft  Old  DomiuioD.  Society  dispersed  and  sought  to  repro- 
duce the  more  or  less  isolated  country  life  of  the  English  landed  gen- 
try. The  Virginians,  if  they  could  afford  it  or  cared  to  do  it,  educated 
their  children  after  the  immemopal  custou^  ^f  O\0  in'npripnH^  by  a  com- 
bination of  home  traiuiD^Tinder  competent  tutors  or  local  clergymen^ 
with  college  training  and  public  life.  William  and  Mar^'  College  was 
the  Oxford  of  Virginia.  County  government  played  in  Vir^ini^  thft 
same  r61e  in  the  political  education  of  the  people  as  it  haf  always 

riaved  in  Ola  ijingianiK    Coutfty  court  day  and  county  e^^^r^^''^"^  w^j?" 

subjects  at  the  South.  A  good  sammary  of  the  educational  advautages  of  Virginia, 
based  upon  Dr.  Ruffner's  reports,  was  given  in  1876  by  Maj.  Jcdediah  Hotchkiss,  iu 
his  Virginia :  A  Geographical  and  Political  Summary,  which  is  for  our  time  what 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  were  for  his  contemporaries. 
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the  Southern  connterpart  of  Northern  town  meetings,  as  Southern  court 
gre^s  are  the  analogue  of  New  England  town  commons. 

Each  section  of  country  developed  its  own  interests  as  best  it  could, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  own  environment.    Communal  life  at 
the  North  had  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  bore  its  peculiar  fruits  in 
common  schools,  libraries,  lyceums,  etc.    Rural  lifft  a,t  th^^  flnnth  wagj 
not  without  its  chari^iSy  and  it  certainly  produced  its  share  of  able  men,      \ 
VV^Tiington,  Jefferson,.  Madison,  Edmund  Bandolphj/John  Marshall^       V 
and  Henry  Claywere  rural  types  of  goiwl  citizenship^TThe  roll  of  Will-    ^ 

iam  and  Mary  (JolTege  affords  remarkable  evidence  oi  what  Virginia  pYo- 

ducefl"  without  town  government  or  common  schools.    With  thein  she  P 
mighTTEave  produced  something  different;  but  the  facts  are  sufficiently  ^^ 
gratifying.    Virginia  remained  what  nature  and  history  made  her.    Jet^C 
ferson  could  not  establish  towns  and  village  schools  in  a  sparsely-settled 


couflt^,  where  population  had  no  tendency  to  aggregate,  dud  rather  to 
scatW^r.'"^  By  the  constitution  of  1850^  Virginia  instituted  districts 
within  her  counties  for  electoral  and  other  convenient  purposes ;  but 
there  was  still  no  proi>er  economic  basis  for  towns  or  for  district  schools. 
The  Civil  War  did  not  improve  ^he  sitnation.  Nevertheless,  immedi- 
Htely  afterward,  the  reconstruction  party  sought  a  panacea  for  all  evils 
by  introducing  the  township  system  of  Few  England,  which  was  never 
really  suited  to  the  local  needs  of  Virginia,  and  was  less  so  than  ever 
after  the  State  had  been  a  battle  ground  of  the  Eepublic  for  four 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that4;he  institution  of  town  government  in 
a  State  where  there  was  no  adequate  communal  basis  for  the  system 
was  the  height  of  folly  and  failed  miserably.  There  was  no  raisan 
cPetre  for  town  government.  A  Northern  man  has  only  to  travel  in 
almost  anv  direction  acyoss  Virginia  to  rea'ig'ft  h^^w  ab°"i^  ^<-  ^^^  to 


dftftree  t/>wn  prQv^ynmft|jt  throughout  regions  where  there  were  then 

no  towns.      Tha  ftAat.t^rPil  pnpnlafinn  ]|T]Hprflf.ooH  and  natur^^ly  prftfftrrftd 

their  own  counj^  gyjgitfim^  which  suited  their  actual  rural  condition. 

"THE  OLD  ORDEB  OHANGBTH." 

There  are,  however,  to-day  along  the  line  of  Virginia  railways,  be- 
sides certain  old  boroughs,  here  and  there  indications  of  the  gradual 
germination  of  a  natural  and  healthful  local  life.  With  the  increase  of 
railroad  stations,  mills,  and  of  settlements  at  cross-roads ;  with  sqhool- 
houses,  churches,  court-houses,  and  stores;  with  the  breakup  of  great 
plantations  and  the  multiplication  of  small  farms,  there  will  come  a 
gradual  increase  of  population  and  more  and  more  of  these  local  aggre- 
gations of  society,  which  by  and  by  will  demand  local  government  in 
smaller  units  than  the  county  or  the  district.    The  more  flourishing  and 

^  On  the  disadvantages  of  town  government  for  Virginia,  see  Correspondence  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Cabell,  pp.  18-19,  note,  and  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  II,  352-355. 
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progressive  localities  will  become  incorporated  as  towns  or  villages, 
and  tax  themselves  for  schools  and  public  improvements.  In  all  prob- 
ability a  compromise  between  couiity  and  town  government  will  prove 
itself  best  adapted  to  the  local  wants  of  the  South,  as  already  has 
proved  the  case  in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  model 
system  of  local  government  is  this  very  compromise  system,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  blending  of  town  and  county  types,  notably  in  the  St^ite 
of  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  III 

WILLIAM  AKD  MAEY  COLLEGE— EUEOPB AX  INFLUENCES. 


SCHOLASTIC   CUEBICULUM. 

Interesting  evidence  upon  Jefferson's  original  idea  of  promoting  higher 
education  in  Virginia  is  to  be  found  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  College,  proposed  by  the  committee  ai)pointed 
in  1776  for  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  his  hand  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  college,  Jefferson  describes  the  fac- 
ulty as  consisting  of  ''one  school  of  sacred  theology,  with  two  professor- 
ships therein,  to  witj  one  for  teaching  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  expound- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  other  for  explaining  the  common- 
places of  divinity  and  the  controversies  with  heretics ;  one  other  school 
for  philosophy,  with  two  professorships  therein,  to  witj  one  for  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  ethics,  and  the  other  of  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics;  one  other  school  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues;  and  one  other  for  teaching  Indian  boys  reading,  writing,  vul- 
gar arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion."' This  is  the  clearest  and  fullest  statement  which  the  writer  has 
thus  far  discovered  of  the  actual  curriculum  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege under  the  colonial  regime.  This  fresh  information  will  supplement 
what  the  writer  has  elsewhere*  said  respecting  the  course  of  stud3'  pur- 
sued at  Williamsburg  in  early  days.  In  general,  as  was  surmised,  the 
course  resembles  that  given  at  Harvard  College  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

JEFFERSON'S  PROPOSED  CHANGES. 

Jefferson's  propositions  for  the  modification  of  this  ancient  scholastic 
curriculum  represent  the  first  current  of  modern  ideas,  which  began  in 
1779,  at  Williamsburg,  to  flow  into  American  academic  life.  In  place  of 
the  president  and  six  professors,  Jefferson  proposed  that  there  should  be 
eight  professors,  one  of  whom  should  be  appointed  president,  with  an  ad- 
ditional salary  of  £100  a  year.     The  eight  professorships  were  to  be  as 

1  Sundry  Documeuts  ou  the  Subject  of  »  System  of  Public  Education  for  the  State  of 

Virginia,  pp.  55,  56.    Richmond,  1817. 

^William  and  Mary  CoUege ;  Circular  of  Information,  1887,  No.  1,  p.  20. 
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follows:  (1)  Moral  philosophy,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  (2)  law  and  police,  including  economics,  politics,  and  com- 
merce; (3)  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  (4)  mathemsitics;  (5)  anat- 
omy and  medicine;  (6)  natural  philosophy  and  nataral  history';  (7)  an- 
cient languages,  including  Oriental  (Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac)  and  North- 
ern tongues  (Mceso-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Icelandic);  (8)  modem 
languages.^  Very  characteristic  of  Jefferson  is  the  passage  in  the  above 
bill  respecting  the  Indians,  a  passage  which  is  further  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  XV).  Instead  of  the  Indian  school  called 
"The  Brasserton,"  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  faculty  should  appoint 
a  missionary,  who  should  visit  the  Indian  tribes  and  "investigate  their 
laws,  customs,  religions,  traditions,  and  more  ])articularly  their  lan- 
guages, constructing  grammars  thereof,  as  well  as  may  be,  and  copious 
vocabularies."  When  the  missionary  had  accomplished  these  pious  ob. 
jects  in  one  tribe,  "he  might  pass  on  to  another."  The  materials  which 
he  collected  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  library  at  Williamsburg. 
One  can  almost  fancy  that  Jefferson  had  in  mind  an  ethnological  bureau, 
foreshadowing  that  developed  in  Washington  in  these  latter  days  by 
Major  Powell. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  MODERN   STUDIES. 

Although  this  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature,  nevertheless  it« 
provisions  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actually  realized  by  Jefferson 
in  1779  through  the  board  of  visitors.  He  says  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia (Query  XV)  that  the  visitors  excluded  the  two  schools  of  divin- 
ity (which  included  the  study  of  Hebrew);  and  also  the  school  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  chiefly  because  it  was  a  mere  preparatory  school,  which 
"filled  the  college  with  children.''  Jefi'erson  was  warmly  devoted  to  the 
classics,  and,  in  his  original  bill,  provided  both  for  them  and  for  Oriental 
languages ;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  increase  at  once  the  chartered 
number  of  professorships,  and  Jefferson  was  accordingly  compelled  to 
change  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  matters  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance  to  Virginia  and  the  political  training  of  her  sons  and  citizens. 
Accordingly  the  following  professorships  were  provided  for:  (1)  Law 
and  police  (the  science  of  administration);  (2)  anatomy  and  medicine; 
(3)  physics  and  mathematics ;  (4)  moral  philosophy,  with  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  the  tine  arts ;  (5)  modern  languages ;  (6)  the 
Indian  school.  Jefferson  did  not  despair  of  increasing  ultimatel3'  the 
original  number  of  professorships  by  legislative  enactment  and  of  add- 
ing other  branches  of  science.  Here  is  one  of  his  most  striking  sugges- 
tions :  "  To  the  professorships  usually  established  in  the  universities  of 
Europe  it  would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and 
literatures  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
language,  laws,  customs,  and  history.''  The  modern  idea  of  Oermanic 
institutional  and  linguistic  studies  is  here  clearly  foreshadowed.  In- 
deed, Jefferson  was  the  very  first  advocate  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 

'  Sandry  Documents,  p.  60. 
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in  this  coQDtry.  The  subject  was  early  introduced  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  published  a  book  upon  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1851. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD  ON  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.* 

In  the  travels  of  the  Due  de  la  Eochefoucauld-Liancourt  through  the 
United  States  in  the  years  171>5-97  there  may  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  Williamsburg  and  its  famous  old  college,  which  had  then 
fallen  into  decay,  although  it  was  afterwards  in  a  measure  restored. 
He  says  the  income,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  from  $17,000  to 
$18,000  per  annum,  was  then  reduced  to  $3,500.  The  colonial  duties  on 
tobacco  had  fallen  to  nothing,  and  the  principal  resources  of  the  college 
were  the  rent  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  let  out  on  long  leases,  and  "  all 
in  a  state  of  cultivation."  A  small  duty  on  land  surveys,  which  were 
regulated  by  the  college,  eked  out  its  slender  income,  which  '*  the  Legis- 
lature does  not  seem  inclined  to  augment." 

l^ochefoucauld  describes  the  course  of  study  as  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  natural  and  civil  law,  with  the 
modern  languages.  He  is  surprised  to  find  the  students  not  living  in 
dormitories,  "  those  vast  buildings  destined  for  their  reception."  He 
says  the  students  "  are  dispersed  through  the  different  boarding-houses 
in  the  town,  at  a  distance  from  all  inspection."  The  duke  is  still  more 
surprised  to  find  Bishop  Madison,  the  president,  and  the  professors  de- 
fending this  system,  and  asserting  that "  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  good  order,  peace,  and  even  the  success  of  their  studies  are  more 
effectually  promoted  by  this  separation  of  the  students  than  by  their 
being  united  together  within  the  same  walls."  The  duke  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  faculty,  in  pursuing  this  policy,  pay  greater  regard  te 
their  own  ease  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  their 
charge. 

TJie  French  traveller  notes  that  the  students  pay  a  fee  of  $14  to  each 
professor  whose  course  of  lessons  they  follow.  Board  and  lodging  then 
cost  from  $100  to  $120.  The  entire  expense  of  a  year  at  William  and 
Mary  College  would  amount  to  about  $170.  Besides  his  fees  from 
students,  each  professor  received  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  The  presi- 
dent, who  was  also  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  received 
$200  in  addition.  The  internal  administration  of  the  college  is  described 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
board  of  eighteen  visitors  chosen  throughout  the  State.  The  condition 
of  the  college  building  seemed  to  the  duke  "  very  indifferent."  The 
institution  was  too  poor  to  indulge  in  repairs,  unless  aided  by  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Legislature.  "It  possesses  a  library  tolerably  well 
furnished  with  classical  books ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  books^ 
except  two  hundred  volumes  of  the  finest  and  best  French  productions 

^  Travels  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucaald-Lianconrt  throagh  the  United  States  in. 
1796-97.     Second  edition,  III,  47-56.     London,  1800. 
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sent  as  a  present  by  Loais  XYI  at  the  termination  of  the  American 
war,  but  which  a  merchant  at  Richmond,  who  was  commissioned  to 
forward  them  to  the  college,  saffered  to  lie  forgotten  in  his  cellars  amid 
hogsheads  of  sugar  and  casks  of  oil  until,  when  at  length  he  did  for- 
ward them,  they  were  totally  spoiled.  The  funds  of  the  college  do  not 
allow  any  addition  to  their  library,  which  moreover  is  very  ill  kept  in 
point  of  order  and  cleanliness." 

These  interesting  and  critical  observations  by  an  intelligent  French- 
man upon  the  condition  of  William  and  Mary  (JoUege  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  indicate  very  clearly  that  something  better  was 
needed  in  the  way  of  higher  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  Indeed, 
a  project  was  already  under  discussion  with  a  view  to  that  desirable  end, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  striking  extract  from  the  duke's 
travels:  "The  Legislature  of  Virginia  is  said  to  entertain  the  design 
of  founding  a  new  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  that  of  Williamsburg  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  intended  establishment,  or  suffered  to  continue  on  its 
present  footing  and  left  to  its  own  scanty  resources,  while  the  new 
college  should  be  liberally  endowed." 

This  information  was  perhaps  received  from  Williamsburg  profess- 
ors who  were  familiar  with  Jefferson's  early-cherished  plan  of  trans- 
forming William  and  Mary  College  into  a  university.  The  reference  to 
a  **Dew  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State"  is  most  striking, 
for  it  indicates  that  Jefferson's  novel  project  was  already  in  the  air. 
How  that  new  idea  evolved  we  shall  discover  in  the  next  two  chapten^. 
The  duke  says  that  Bishop  Madison,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  professor  of 
mathematics,  "did  me  the  honours  of  the  town  with  that  obliging 
politeness  which  I  have  been  habitually  accustomed  to  experience  in 
America.  In  the  two  days  which  I  spent  at  Williamsburg  they  intro- 
duced me  to  the  chief  part  of  the  society  of  the  .place,  which  appears 
very  much  united,  and  to  consist  of  well-informed  men.  Bishop  Madison 
,  is  himself  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy, 
chymistry,  and  even  polite  literature.  His  library ^much  less  numerous 
than  that  of  the  college,  consists  of  a  more  chpice  selection  of  books, 
especially  of  those  relating  to  the  sciences.  He  annually  augments  his 
collection  by  the  addition  of  the  most  esteemed  scientific  and  new  pub- 
lications. To  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions very  accurately  made  in  different  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  which 
he  has  devoted  much  time."  With  this  pleasant  picture  of  a  Virginia 
college  president  of  the  last  century,  who,  like  President  E  well,  appeared 
serene  and  hopeful  in  a  trying  situation,  let  us  pass  to  a  new  chapter 
in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia, 

JEFFERSON'S  IiNTEREST  IN   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  higher  education  was 
quickened  by  acquaintance  with  Quesnay's  project,  by  residence  abroad 
from  1784  to  1789,  and  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  European 
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nniyersities.  In  1785,  one  year  before  the  founding  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy at  Bichmond,  Jefferson  was  still  loyal  to  his  alma  mater^  and  wrote 
to  a  young  Virginian  that  he  could  do  quite  as  well  in  most  studies  at 
William  and  Mary  College  as  at  foreign  institutions.  At  that  time  Jef- 
ferson was  inclined  to  favor  the  Italian  universities,  and  thought  Eome 
the  best  of  all  educational  centres,  because  of  its  historic  associations 
and  its  rare  opportunities  for  art  study,  in  which  Jefferson  delighted. 
In  1791  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  place  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  could  be  compared  with  Geneva.  Edinburgh 
andGeneva  were,  in  his  opinion,  ^'  the  two  eyes  of  Europe.^  Jefferson's 
educational  ideals  were  now  thoroughly  European.  Quesnay's  project 
of  introducing  French  academic  culture  into  Virginia  had  its  counter- 
part in  Jefferson's  scheme  to  transplant  the  College  of  Geneva  to  Amer-  ^" 
lean  shores.  '         ^  T^JU^  ^i>t/ 

THE  FACULTY  OF  GBNEVaN  ^ 

III  17Q4  t^if^  Frftpfili  fafinltv  of  that  latter  institution  became  dissatis- 
fied  with  thftir  p9]jt]r».ft.l  ftnyironment,  and  wrote  to  their  old  friend  Jef- 
ferson,  whom  some  of  the  Swiss  professors  had  met  in  EaiJia*.fiayiflg;.that 
the^  were  willing  to  come  out  to  Virgrinia.  in  a  l^Qdy  if  auitablft  ^yraiigft- 
ments  could  be  madft  for  the  continuance  of  their  academic  work.    Jef- 
ferson seized  upon  the  idea  at  once.    It  was  the  historical  origin^  of  his 
project  for  a  cosmopolitan  university,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  sci- 
entific talent  that  Europe  could  afford.    The  idea  of  importing  a  learned 
Irishman  or  a  sober  and  attentive  Scotchman  to  be  the  principal  of  Al-    n. 
bemarle  Academy  in  1783  was  perhaps  a  germ  of  this  largCTtfi&nght^ 
which  had  been  developed  by  European  associations  with  ^.^esnay^d  ^j/.; 
Swiss  scholars  in  Paris.    Jefferson  dreamed  no  longer  of  dS^eToping       ^ 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  like  old  William  and  Mary  College  into  a 
State  university.    He  proposed  now  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  Genevan  college  in  Virginia^ 

Tiie  practicaiiy-miuded  Virginians  thougbt  the  scheme  too  expensive 
and  too  grand.  Jefferson  then  appealed  to  (g^eorge  Washington  for  sup- 
port  and  encouragement.  At  that  time  Washington  was  in  possession 
of  certam  stocK  m  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Companies,  shares  in 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Washington  had 
accepted  these  shares  upon  the  condition  of  his  using  them  for  a  public 
educational  purpose.  Jefferson  now  urged  Washington,  in  a  long  and 
enthusiastic  letter,  to  employ  the  stock  given  him  by  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowing  university  education  in  his  native  State  in  the  form 
proposed  by  the  Swiss  College  of  Geneva.  Washington  demurred^  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  importing  a  body  of  foreign  professors  not 
fatniliar  with  the  English  language  and  at  variance  politically  with  the 

*  Thifl  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  Grenevan  project  npon  Jefferson's  university  idea 
and  upon  Washington's  idea  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  haa 
been  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  writer's  sketch  of  WilUam  and  Mary  College,  pp. 
40-47. 
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popular  party  in  their  own  land.  If  foreign  professors  were  to  be  im- 
pOrted,  vVashmgron  luought  tliey  should  not  be  all  from  one  nation. 
He  said  that  celebrated  Scotchmen  might  also  be  obtained.  B; 
wise  counsel  Jefferson  was  induced  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  ana  when 
next  we  hear  of  his  importing  foreign  protessorsTue  had,  for  practical 
and  conservative  reasons,  passed  over'to^CIie  English  training  ground  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  search  of  candidates. 

In  his  letter  to  DUvernois,  in  discouragement  of  the  Swiss  proposi- 
tioft,  JeiVersou  unconscBBify  reveals  the  personal  motive  which  after- 
ward made  him  so  strenuous  upon  the  location  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
giniain  his  own  immediate  vicinity:  ^^I  should  have  seen  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  such  a  mass  of  science  in  my  country, 
and  should  probably  have  been  tempted  to  approach  myself  to  it,  by 
procuring  a  residence  in  its  neighborhood,  at  those  seasons  of^he  year 
at  least  when  the  operations  of  agriculture  are  less  active  and  inter- 
esting."^ This  thought  of  intimate  association  with  scientific  men,  a 
thought  born  of  old  associations  in  Williamsburg  and  Paris,  was  never 
afterward  abandoned  by  Jefferson.  He  clung  to  the  idea  of  introducing 
into  Virginia  a  few  representative  scholars  from  the  Old  World.  This 
idea  grew  stronger  after  his  retirement  from  active  politics,  and  after 
his  settlement  at  Mouticello  tor  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  old  age. 
Then  the  thought  of  himself  approaching  a  distant  academic  commu- 
nity naturally  gave  place  to  the  easier  and  pleasanter  project  of  making 
science  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Monticello.  That  happy  realiza- 
tion of  Jefferson's  dream  was,  however,  yet  a  long  way  off.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  further  indications  of  the  dawning  idea  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  seen  in  his  correspondence. 

DR.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

In  1794  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  emigrated  to  America.    He  was  that 
remarkable  Euglisii  scholar  whose  natural  bent  towards  the  physical 
sciences  Benjamin    Franklin  early  encouraged.    He  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  scientific  world  by  reason  of  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Electricity,  published  in  1767,  and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
chemistry.    He  discovered  what  was  afterwards  called  oxygen,  and  he 
made  the  beginnings  of  gas  analysis.    Perhaps  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans would  recognize  Priestley's  merits  with  alacrity  if  they  knew  that 
/he  invented  soda-water,  and  was  a  good  friend  of  the  American  Colo- 
/  nies.    Tbe  man  was  a  scientific  genius,  but  he  was  born  and  bred  adis- 
^  .senter.    Unfortunately,  besides  teaching  the  ancient  and  modern/Ian- 
By    Snages,  grammar,  oratory,  law,  natural  science,  mathematics,  aml^hilos- 
^    ophy,  he  undertook  to  preach  dissenting  doctrines.    His  viejj»  were  too 
liberal  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    Priestley  was  a  Sociffian,  or  Uni- 

^^**'*^  ^^^^^^I^IW^M^— ^™^»^^^^^^,,^— ^M^^^^™^^^^^^^^^ 

tapian^    No  phase  of  dissent  was  more  abominated  in  England  at  the 
^ose  of  the  last  century  than  Unitarianism.    It  was  rivalled  only  in 

^  Lietter  dated  at  MouticeUo,  February  6,  1795. 
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I>opalar  hatred  by  the  French  Eevolatiou,  with  which  Priestley  sympa- 
thized. 

In  1791  Priestley  was  preaching  in  Birmingham,  where  he  had  a  con- 
'gregation  of  dissenters,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  James  Watt  and  Dr. 
Darwin,  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  celebration  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  gave  rise  in  Birmingham  to  a 
riot,  which,  curiously  enough,  spent  its  fury  upon  the  houses  and  chap- 
els of  dissenters  of  various  denominations.  The  walls  of  buildings  in 
Birmingham  were  placarded  with  plirases  like  these:  ^*  Damn  Priestley .^^ 
**  No  Presbyterianism.^    *^  Damn  the  Presbyterians.^  " 

although  Priestley  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  political 
celebration,  the  boys  in  the  stret^t,  aonsof  wnrf.hy  parftntti,  fib^ntH/^ntj 
when  they  saw  the  inoffensive  pastor  and  scholar :  y  Damn  Priestley ; 
damn  Him,  damn  him,  forever,  forever  P  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  these  things  should  have  actually 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham.  The  facts  are  perfectly  well  au- 
thenticated. Indeed,  far  worse  things  are  true.  Priestley's  chapel  and 
house  were  burned,  and  he  and  his  family  barely  escaped  from  that  Eng- 
lish town  with  their  lives.  His  books,  papers,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
all  that  he  possessed  were  destroyed  by  a  loyal  and  pious  mob.  Priest- 
ley bore  this  persecution  meekly,  and  took  refuge  in  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don. There,  however,  even  his  scientific  friends  began  to  treat  him  with 
coldness,  so  that  in  1794,  as  already  stated,  he  emigrated  ^  to  this  country, 
where  he  found  shelter  and  scientific  occupation  in  Northumberland, 
Pa.  *    His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  whom  Jefferson  regarded  as 

^  Soiue  idea  of  the  bitteraess  of  English  feeling  against  Priestley  may  be  derived 
from  William  Cobbett's  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
on  the  Several  Addresses  Delivered  to  him  on  his  Arrival  at  New  York.  (See  Porcu- 
pine's Works,  Vol.  I.)    Cobbett  calls  Priestley  the  "  fire-brand  philosopher." 

'  Priestley  is  to-day  highly  honored  in  his  own  land.  A  statue  was  lately  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  Professor  Huxley  delivered  the  commemorative  address,  from  which 
the  above  facts  have  been  gathered.  See  Humboldt  Library,  No.  G6 :  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  other  Essays ;  Essay  on  "Joseph  Priestley."  See  also  Priestley's  Autobiogra- 
phy, and  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  J.  T.  Rntt.  Priestley  was 
born  in  1733,  near  Leeds,  and  died,  "clear-headed  and  busy  to  the  last,"  at  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  February  6, 1804.  The  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  in  its  interesting  article 
on  Priestley,  says,  "  he  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
import.ance  of  physical  science  to  early  culture."  Benjamin  Franklin  anticipated 
Priestley  in  scientific  studies.  These  two  men,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Thomas 
Jefiferson,  were  kindred  spirits.  To  historical  students  Priestley  is  known  by  his  Chart 
of  History,  which  gained  him  an  LL.  D.  at  Edinbargh,  and  by  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
raptions  of  Christianity,  and  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  He  wrote  on  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects, — history,  politics, 
sociology,  logic,  philosophy,  theology,  biblical  interpretation,  and  all  the  sciences  of 
his  time. 

Dr.  Priestley's  religious  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jef- 
ferson. They  were  the  basis  of  his  own  views,  which  he  frequently  described  as 
'^Unitarian."  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  dated  August  22,  1813,  Jefferson  said  :  *'  I 
have  read  his  [Priestley's]  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Early  Opinions  of  JesuB 
over  and  over  again;  and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton's  writings,  especially  his 
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*'''  oDe  of  tbe  ablest  men  in  America,"  also  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  facts,  we*  can  understand  what  Jefferson  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  these  two  men  as  refugees  ^'  from  the  fires  and  mobs 
of  Birmingham.'' 

JEFFERSON  AND  PRIESTLEY. 

To  Dr.  Priestley  Jefferson  wrote  from  Philadelphia,  January  18, 1800 : 
"We  have  in  that  State  [Virginia]  a  college  (William  and  Mary)  just 
well  enough  endowed  to  draw  out  the  miserable  existence  to  which  a 
miserable  constitution  ^  has  doomed  it.  It  is  moreover  eccentric  in  its 
position,  exposed  to  all  bilious  diseases,  as  all  the  lower  country  is,  and 
therefore  abandoned  by  the  public  care,  as  that  part  of  the  country 
itself  is  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  inhabitants.  We  wish  to  es- 
talilish  in  tbe  upper  country,  and  more  centrally  for  the  State,  an 
university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modern^  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the  youth 
of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  and  frater- 
nize with  us.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  good  plan;  that  is,  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  sciences,  and  a  practicable  grouping  of  some  of 
them  together,  and  ramifying  of  others,  so  as  to  adopt  the  professor- 
ships to  our  uses  and  our  means.  In  an  institution  meant  chiefly  for 
nsgj^ome  branchesofscience,  formerly  esteemed,  may  be  nowomitle'dT 
so  may  others  no^  valued  in  Europe,  but  useless  to  us  for  ages  to  come. 
As  an  example  of  the  former,  the  Oriental  learning,  and  of  the  latter, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  institution  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War's  report  of  the  5th  instant.  Now  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
this  subject  is  so  familiar  as  yourself.  •  •  •  To  you,  therefore,  we 
address  our  solicitations,  and  to  lessen  to  you  as  much  as  possible  the 
ambiguities  of  our  object,  I  will  venture  even  to  sketch  the  sciences 
which  seem  useful  and  practicable  for  us,  as  they  occur  to  me  while  hold- 
ing  my  pen:  Botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography, 
politics,  commerce,  history,  ethics,  law,  arts,  fine  arts.  This  list  is  im- 
perfect^ because  I  make  it  hastily,  and  because  I  am  unequal  to  the 
subject.  •  •  •  We  should  propose  that  the  professors  follow  no 
other  calling,  so  that  tlieir  whole  time  may  be  given  to  their  academical 

letters  from  Rome  aad  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  faith.'*  There  woald  be 
mach  less  obscurity  and  misunderstanding  about  Jefferson's  religious  views  if  people 
would  take  him  at  his  word  and  in  the  light  of  his  relations  to  Priestley  and  Cooper. 
All  three  were  Unitarians. 

^  The  strongest  reason  for  abandoning  William  and  Mary  College  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  January  27, 1800 :  *^  As  I  had  projiosed  that  William  and  Mary,  nnder 
an  improved  form,  should  be  the  University,  and  that  was  at  that  time  pretty  highly 
Episcopal,  the  Dissenters  after  a  while  began  to  apprehend  some  secret  design  of  a 
preference  to  that  sect.'' 

-  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Jefferson  apologizes  for  the  omission  of  lan- 
guages in  his  university  scheme,  and  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  classioal 
oolture,  including  Greek. 
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fanctioDS ;  and  we  should  propose  to  draw  from  Europe  the  first  charac^ 
ters  in  science^  by  considerable  temptations,  which  would  not  need  to  be  re- 

■ 

peated  after  the  first  set  sliould  have  prepared  fit  successors  and  given 
reputation  to  tlie  institution.  From  some  splendid  characters  I  have  re- 
ceived  offers  most  perfectly  reasonable  and  practicable.  •  •  •  Will  not 
the  arrival  of  Dupont  tempt  you  to  make  a  visit  to  this  quarter  t " 

These  extracts  indicate  the  shape  which  the  idea  of  a  university 
was  already  taking  in  Jefferson's  mind  as  early  as  1800,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Old  World  associations  had  already  exerted  upon  him, 
In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  Philadelphia,  January  27> 
1800j^Je*^'^^<^ffn  °nin;  "i  nyivft  a  m*^^r  tr^rr^  Mr.  Dunont.  since  hia 
arrival  at  New  York,  dated  the  20th,  in  which  he  says  he  will  be  in 
Philadelphia  within  about  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  but  only  on  a 
visit.  How  much  would  it  delight  me  if  a  visit  from  you  at  the  same 
time  were  to  show  us  two  such  illustrious  foreigners  embracing  each 
other  in  my  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever  is  great  and  good!" 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  interestiug  of  Jefferson's  correspondents  was  the  dis- 
tinguished French  economist  and  philosopher,  Dupont  de  Nemours.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Turgot,  and  belonged  to  that  group  of  French  econo- 
mists who  labored  to  avert  the  French  Revolution  by  economic  meas- 
ures. Uis  writings  upon  social  and  philosophical  subjects  were  influ- 
ential in  their  day,  and  are  mentioned  in  some  detail  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  printed  in  the  BiorjrajMe  GenSrale,  Dupont  de  Nemours  was  a 
member  of  the  AssembUe  des  Notables^  and  was  one  ol  the  best  types 
of  educated  public  men  under  the  old  regime.  It  was  his  earnest  and  un- 
wearied endeavor  to  benetit  society  by  advocating  sound  political  econ- 
omy and  popular  education.  He  made  Jefferson's  acquaintance  in  Paris 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  January, 
1800,  and  soon  after  visited  Jefferson  in  Philadelphia,  as  is  indicated 
in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Priestley  above  quoted.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  visit  it  is  probable  that  Jefferson  talked  over  with  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours the  general  project  of  encouraging  higher  education  in  America. 
By  this  time  Washington's  scheme  for  a  national  university,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Federal  city  of  Washington,  was  generally  known.  He 
had  announced  it  to  Congress  and  had  provided  for  it  by  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Men's  thoughts  of  higher  education  were  beginning  to 
take  national  scope. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  undertook  to  write  a  treatise  on  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  work  [8ur  V Education  yuUonnle  dans  les 
Mtats  Unis)  was  written  in  French,  and  was  completed  Juce  15, 1800,  at 
*^  Good  Stay,  prfes  New  York."  The  work  was  published  at  Paris,  and 
the  author  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1800  "4 
la  demand*^  de  M.  Jeflferaon,  alors  vice  president,  et  depuis  president  des 
17036— No.  2 4 
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fitats-Uuis  d'Ani^riqaej  il  a  en  le  suftrage  de  ce  gfrand  Magistrat  et  de 
son  respectable  sucoesseur.''  The  work  went  through  at  least  two 
French  editions.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition,  which  the  present  wri- 
ter has  read  with  great  care,  bears  the  imprint,  ''l*aris,  ISlli,''  and  con- 
tains 151)  small  octavo  pages.  By  a  curious  chance  this  copy  was  sent  to 
the  author  of  this  report  b>  a  representative  of  the  well-known  Dupont 
family,  long  resident  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion whether  this  treatise,  written  by  their  ancestor,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  plans  of  Thomas  Jetterson  for  university  education  in  Virginia. 
The  one  who  sent  the  treatise  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  at  that  very  time,  was  investigating  the  origin  of  the  University 
ot  Virginia;  hence  the  acquisition  seemed  remarkably  good  lack. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

Dupont  de  Nemours'  treatise  on  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  relates  in  general,  as  the  title  implies,  to  a  general  system  of 
popular  education  lor  the  whole  country,  rather  than  to  the  organiza- 
tion ot  a  university  in  Virginia.  The  author  said,  indeed,  that  it  was 
especially  concerning  theesiablishmentof  a  university  that  hehad  been 
desired  to  prepare  his  monograph.  The  university  idea  of  Dupont  de 
Nemours  inchided  not  only  the  higher,  but  also  secondary  and  primary 
education.  In  fact,  hi'3  plan  embraced  the  whole  educational  field,  and 
was  described  as  the  University  of  North  America.  The  author  says 
that  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  away  from 
the  historic  constitution  of  universities,  with  their  traditional  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  his  judgment,  however, 
America  and  even  European  countries  require  a  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation, beginning  with  common  schools  and  culminating  in  special, 
professional,  and  technical  institutions.  He  proposed  that  the  city  of 
Washington  should  be  made  the  educational,  as  well  as  the  political, 
capital  ot  the  United  States.  There,  he  said,  should  be  x>lanted  four 
grandes  Scales:  (I)  a  school  of  medicine;  (2)  a  school  of  mines;  (3)  a 
school  of  social  science  and  legislation;  and  (4)  a  school  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  To  be  a  student  of  the  national  university  in  the  full 
sense  ot  that  term,  one  must  have  passed  through  all  the  ascending 
grades  of  education,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  special 
school  or  professional  schools  ("Un  jeune  homme  qui  aura  suivi  I'^cole 
primaire,  le  college  et  les  grandes  6coles,  sera  un  ^Ifeve  de  notre  uui- 
versite''). 

There  was  to  be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  various  grandes 
icoles  in  Washington,  save  perhaps  in  the  fa(;t  of  a  common  establish- 
ment in  one  grand  building  devoted  to  a  national  library,  a  national 
museum,  with  offices  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  rooms  for  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  botanical  garden  attached.  The  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  French  philosopher  pictured  this  palace  of  education 
as  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  Federal  citv.    He  would  have 
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tecommeDded  for  Washington  a  national  university  in  splendor  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Capitol  itself.  He  would  have  had  the  American  peo- 
ple, instead  of  building  royal  palaces,  like  the  Louvre,  or  the  Tuileries, 
or  the  pala<;e  at  Versailles,  build  a  People's  Palace  for  their  own  higher 
education  in  art,  science,  and  self-government. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  for  national  education  proposed  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours  was  altogether  too  grand  for  realization  in  a  fed- 
eral republic,  where  the  higher  education  was  but  feebly  developed, 
even  within  the  individual  States.  And  yet,  although  conceived  upon 
far  too  magnificent  a  scale,  this  broad  scheme,  based  upon  common 
schools  and  developing  into  a  university  system,  has  some  general  re- 
semblance to  that  conceived  by  Jelferson  for  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
early  as  1779.  It  is  possible,  and  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
Dupont  de  Nemours'  treatise  gave  both  sanction  and  emphasis  to  Jef- 
ferson's project  for  a  State  university,  composed  of  distinct  schools  for 
the  most  advanced  instruction.  The  idea  was  not  peculiar  to  Dupont 
de  Kemours.  It  was  originated  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  which  formed 
the  oldest  university  in  Europe,  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jefferson 
and  his  advisers.  The  influence  exerted  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  must 
be  regarded  as  one  that  strengthened  and  contirmed  ideas  already  in 
Jefferson's  mind.  The  thought  of  State  education  was  in  the  air. 
Alexander  Hamilton  grasped  it  in  his  scheme  for  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  regulating  to  this  day  educational  interests  high 
and  low.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  grasped 
the  same  idea,  and  reformed  a  down-trodden,  humiliated,  people  by  a 
system  of  public  education  which  began  with  the  lowest  and  led  to  the 
highest. 

PROFESSOR  MINOR  ON  DUPONT  DE   NEMOURS. 

Professor  John  B.  Minor,  in  a  graphic  and  instructive  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  generously  inclined  to  credit 
Dupont  de  Nemours  with  considerable  influence  upon  Jefferson's  plan 
for  university  organization.      Professor  Minor  saysj — "Thft  fip.hpmft 

adopted  bears  a  close  resembbni;*^  \q  tha.t.  f\f  t]>A  r^prm^tn  nnivArAiHAa^ 

but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  derived  it  not  from  that  source^ 
but  immeaiately  irom  J>ions.  jJnpontde  Nemours,  a  Frenchman  of  prom- 
ineAce,  with  whom  he  occasionally  corresponded,  and  who  during  a  so- 
journ in  the  United  States  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Monticello.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  manuscript  translation  (executed  by  Francis  W.  Gil- 
mer) of  an  essay  written  by  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  apparently  by 
special  request,  setting  forth  his  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organ- 
izing seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  the  ideas  of  which  so 
closely  coincide  in  some  particulars  with  the  scheme  of- the  University 
as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  resemblance  merely  casual."^     Pro- 

*  Historical  SketcUes  of  Virgiaia  :  Literary  Inatitutious  of  the  State;  Uuiversity  of 
Virginia,  Part  I.  PubliHhed  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  March  15, 1870 
(Richmond,  Ya.)-    This  invaluable  series  of  articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia 
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feasor  Minor  clearly  has  in  mind  tlie  prominence  given  by  both  Jeffer- 
son and  bis  French  adviser  to  the  university  system  of  independent 
schools,  severing  allegiance  from  the  time-honored  dogma  that  a  univer- 
sity must  ''have  its  foundation  in  arts,''  or  consist  of  four  faculties — 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  French- 
man and  the  Virginian  certainly  stood  upon  common  ground. 

PROFESSOR  PICTET,  OF  GENEVA. 

The  Dupont  treatise  on  national  education  by  Dupont  de  Nemours- 
was  doubtless  shown  to  Jefferson  in  1800.  Three  years  later  we  find 
the  latter  corresponding  with  Professor  Pictet,  of  the  Swiss  College  at 
Geneva,  probably  the  same  man  who  had  been  associated  with  Jeffer- 
son in  Quesnay's  scheme  for  a  French  academy  at  Richmond.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  Washington,  February  5,  1803,  Jefferson  said,  respecting  Pic- 
tet's  proposed  removal  to  Virginia:  "  I  knew  it  was  not  safe  for  you  to 
take  such  a  step  until  it  would  be  done  on  sure  ground.  I  hoped  at 
that  time  that  some  canal  shares  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  General 
"Washington  might  have  been  applied  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
good  seminary  of  learning;  but  he  had  already  proceeded  too  far  on  an- 
other plan  to  change  their  direction.  I  have  still  had  constantly  in  view 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  the  establishment  of  one  on  as^ 
large  a  scale  as  our  present  circumstaures  would  require  or  bear.  But  as 
yet  no  favorable  moment  has  occurred.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  procure  materials  for  a  good  plan.  With  this  view  I  am  to  ask 
the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  the  branches  of  science  taught  in 
your  college,  how  they  are  distributed  among  the  professors;  that  is  to 
say,  how  many  professors  there  are  and  what  branches  of  science  are  al- 
lotted to  each  professor,  and  the  days  and  hours  assigned  to  each  branch. 
Your  successful  experience  in  the  distribution  of  business  will  be  a  valu- 
able guide  to  us  who  are  without  experience.  I  am  sensible  I  am  impos- 
ing on  your  goodness  a  troublesome  task ;  but  I  believe  every  son  of 
science  feels  a  strong  and  disinterested  desire  of  promoting  it  in  every 

came  to  the  wriU^r's  attention  after  his  own  work  was  substantially  finished,  and  con- 
firms, by  actaal  knowledge  and  independent  testimony,  many  of  the  JiidgmeDta 
formed  by  the  present  writer  apon  documentary  evidence  studied  at  a  distance  from 
the  University  premises.  The  above-mentioned  historical  sketches  relate  solely  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  were  continued  in  monthly  parts  from  April,  1870,  until 
June,  1871.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine  was  early  discontinued.  Professor  Miuor 
said  to  the  writer  in  a  private  letter :  '^  I  suspect  my  copy,  now  somewhat  dilapidated, 
is  the  only  one  extant,  and  it  is  aa  precious  to  me  as  an  ancient  MS.,  because  I  contem- 
plate some  day  reprinting  it  in  book  form."  The  writ^jr  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  work,  of  which  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Richmond.  The  University  of  Virginia  and  the  "  Theatre  of  Marcellns  " 
proved  such  interesting  object-lessons,  that  a  student  could  really  find  no  time  to  read 
books  upon  those  premises.  By  the  necessities  of  the  situation  he  was  constrained  to 
borrow  the  precious  history  and  to  take  it  to  Baltimore  for  careful  examination.  He 
improves  this  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Minor  anew  for  his  great  kindness,  and  to  thaok 
also  those  who  dwell  in  the  '^  Theatre  of  Marcellus  "  for  their  co-operating  iDflueDces. 
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part  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  as  well  as  confidence  in  this 
"Which  emboldens  me  to  make  the  present  request."  This  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  Jefferson's  method  of  acquiring  information  upon  educational 
matters,  and  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  university  idea,  even  when 
burdened  with  responsibility  as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

JOSEPH  CABBINGTON  CABELL'S  EUROPEAN  TRAININa. 

In  the  year  1806  a  young  Virginian,  returning  from  three  years'  travel 
■SLud  study  in  Europe,  arrived  in  Washington  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States.  This  young 
man,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  Joseph  Garrington  Cabell  (1778- 
1856).  He  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  the  year 
1798,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Williamsburg  with  Judge^Tucker. 
Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Cabell  was  one  of  the  finest  types  of  liberal  and 
professional  culture  ever  graduated  from  that  royal  old  college,  which 
trained  up  many  statesmen  for  Virginia.  Like  Jefferson,  too,  Cabell 
had  experienced  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  influence  of  European 
culture.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1803  for  his  health,  which  remained 
delicate  throughout  his  entire  life.  Like  Jefferson,  again,  Cabell  made 
Paris  the  centre  of  his  European  study.  lie  heard  the  lectures  of  Cu- 
vier  and  other  professors  at  the  College  de  France.  He  studied  natural 
science  at  Montpellier,  and  sojourned  at  various  Italian  universities, 
notably  at  Padua,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Educational  methods  appear  to 
have  been  Cabell's  as  well  as  Jefferson's  principal  object  of  inquiry. 
Both  men  conceived  the  same  ideal  of  benefiting  their  native  State  by 
means  of  progressive  ideas  from  Europe.  Like  Jefferson,  Cabell  in- 
terested himself  in  Swiss  education.  He  went  to  Verdun  and  studied 
the  novel  system  Of  Pestalozzi,  which  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce into  Virginia.  He  visited  also  the  Universities  of  Leyden,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford,  and  thus  completed  a  grand  tour  of  educational  ob- 
servation. Such  was  the  preliminary  training  of  the  man  whose  influ- 
ence was  to  become  second  only  to  that  of  Jefferson  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  man's  work  is  almost  unknown  outside 
Lis  native  State,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  student  of  educational 
history  to  point  out  the  important  connection  established  between  Ca- 
bell and  Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON  AND   CABELL. 

The  young  Virginian  attracted  the  veteran  statesman  so  strongly,  that 
the  latter  offered  Cabell  various  positions  in  the  civil  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  but  Cabell  had  lived  long  enough  away  from  home.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Virginia  and  to  identify  himself  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  people.  In  the  year  1807  he  became  interested  in  the 
project  of  De  la  Coste,  a  French  scientist,  to  establish  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Apj)lication  was  made  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  aid,  but  the  project  was  discouraged  by  him.    Jefferson 
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had  now  drifted  far  away  from  his  alma  mater.  His  private  secretary, 
Col.  Isaac  A.  Coles,  wrote  to  Cabell,  expressing,  naturally,  Jefferson's 
own  views,  and  making  this  important  sagsrestion :  <' If  the  amelioration 
of  education  and  the  diffusion. of  knowledge  be  the  favorite  objects  of 
your  life,  avail  yourself  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of  your  country- 
men, and  consent  to  go  into  our  legislative  body.  Instead  of  wasting 
your  time  in  attempting  to  patch  up  a  decaying  institution,  direct  your 
efforts  to  a  higher  and  more  valuable  object.  Found  a  neto  one  which 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  first  State  in  the  Union.  This  may,  this  certainly 
will  one  day  be  done,  and  why  not  now  ?  You  may  not  succeed  in  one 
sessix>nj  or  in  two,  but  you  will  succeed  at  last^  Thus,  in  1807,  from 
Jefferson's  own  secretary  came  to  Cabell  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education  for  Virginia.  It  was  at  once  the  as- 
sertion of  a  new  line  of  educational  iK)licy,  and  a  practical  suggestion 
to  an  ambitious  young  man,  able  and  willing  to  carry  the  university 
idea  into  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Following  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Cabell  went  into  Virginia  politics* 
He  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1809,  and  two  yeara 
later  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  the  year 
1829,  the  most  efficient  champion  of  Jefferson's  three  great  ideas, — ^local 
government,  popular  education,  and  a  State  university.  It  is  the  sim- 
]>le  truth  to  say  that,  without  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell's  persistent 
labors  in  the  Legislature,  his  selfsacritiq^  and  indomitable  courage,  his 
wonderful  political  tact  and  unfailing  diplomacy,  Jefferson's  university 
ideal  would  never  have  been  realized,  at  least  in  his  lite-time.  It  was 
once  publicly  stated  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  in  1828,  that  in  promoting 
"  that  monument  of  wisdom,"  the  university,  Cabell  was  "  second  only 
to  Jefferson." 

In  visiting  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  all  men  gaze 
with  interest  upon  the  statue  of  Jefferson,  standing  there  under  the 
stately  dome  which  he  so  nobly  planned.  Few  strangers,  however, 
seek  out  that  interesting  portrait  of  Cabell  which  hangs  upon  the  library 
wall.  A  thoughtful,  kindly,  yet  determined  face  has  this  Virginia 
scholar,  who,  by  good  politics,  founded  and  sustained  a  great  university. 
Through  that  one  man's  energy  Jefferson  succeeded  in  achieving  the  in- 
dependence of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  and  in  uniting  men  of  all 
sects  in  the  support  of  a  State  university. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ALBEMARLE  ACADEMY  AND  CENTEAL  COLLEGE. 


JEFFERSON'S  NEW  PROJECT. 

In  the  posseasiou  of  Miss  Sarah  N.  Eandolph,  of  Baltimore,  is  an 
original  letter  by  Jefterson,  dated  at  Annapolis,  December  31, 1783,  and 
containing  the  first  intimation  of  an  attempt  to  establish  an  institute 
for  liberal  education  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  home.  There  is  no  ad- 
dress  upon  the  letter,  but  it  was  evidently  written  to  some  gentleman 
in  Albemarle  County.    A  copy  has  been  kindly  made  for  insertion  here: 

"Dear  Sir:  Just  before  I  left  Albemarle  a  proposition  was  started 
for  establishing  there  a  grammar  school.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  tell 
lue  you  would  write  me  the  progress  of  the  proposition.  On  my  part 
I  was  to  inquire  for  a  tutor.  To  this  I  have  not  been  inattentiv^e.  I 
inquired  at  Princeton  of  Dr.  Withersi)oon,  but  he  informed  me  that 
that  college  was  but  just  getting  together  again,  and  that  no  such  per- 
son could  of  course  be  had  there.  I  inquired  at  Philadelphia  for  some 
literary  character  of  the  Irish  nation  in  that  city.  There  was  none  such, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was  informed  that  learning  is  but 
little  cultivated  there,  and  that  few  persons  have  ever  been  known  to 
come  from  that  nation  as  tutors.  I  concluded  on  the  whole,  then,  if 
the  scheme  should  be  carried  on,  and  fixed  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that 
we  might  on  its  faith  venture  to  bring  a  man  from  his  native  country,  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  interest  some  person  in  Scotland  to  engage  a 
good  one.  From  that  country  we  are  sure  of  having  sober,  attentive 
men.    However,  this  must  await  your  information. 

■ 

^'  We  learn  with  certainty  that  a  war  in  Europe  is  unavoidable— the 
two  empires  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  It  is  probable 
France  and  Prussia  will  aid  the  Turks ;  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  be 
employed  by  Ireland.  The  Dutch  are  engaged  in  civil  commotions, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  stadtholder.  We 
have  yet  but  seven  States  in  Congress,  and  nine  are  required  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  As  the  ratification  should  be  exchanged  in  Paris  by  the  3d  of 
March,  this  gives  us  great  uneasiness.  I  am,  with  much  esteem,  Dear  Sify 
'^  Your  friend  and  servant,  Th.  Jefferson.'^ 

Thus,  in  tlie  greatest  diplomatic  crisis  in  our  nation's  history,  and  in 
the  midst  of  world-moving  events,  Jefterson  found  time  to  think  of  the 
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higher  educational  interests  of  his  native  county.  The  letter  is  most 
remarkable,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  higher  education  in 
America  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  as  clearly  foreshadowing 
that  broad  educational  policy  which  Jefferson  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  securing  its  first  professors  from  Europe. 

The  project  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle  County  shimbered  until 
1803,  when  the  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature;  but  it  re- 
mained on  paper  only,  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson^s  election  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  March  23,  1814.  From  that  election  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  development  process  of  the  Albemarle  Aciwlemy  into  the 
University  of  Virginia.  After  long  yeaCrs  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  Jef- 
ferson had  evolved  in  his  own  mind  a  system  of  higher  education,  of 
which  William  and  Mary  College  had  supplied  the  original  germ.  That 
system  was  now  to  be  grafted  upon  Albemarle  Academy  and  made  to 
flourish  under  Jefferson's  own  eye. 

He  was  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Peter 
Carr  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  wa^  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  raising  funds.  The  committee  reported 
within  ten  days;  subscriptions  were  recommended,  a  lottery  was  pro- 
posed, and  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  glebe  lands  in  Albe. 
marie  County.  A  committee  was  soon  appointed  to  select  a  site  for 
the  academy,  who  reported  August  19,  1814,  in  favor  of  placing  the 
academy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  and  presented  a 
plan  for  improving  the  site.  In  all  probability  this  plan  was  drawn  by 
Jefferson,  who  certainly  prepared  the  ground  plan  of  Central  College, 
which  became  the  University  of  Virginia.  Albemarle  Academy,  al- 
though it  existed  only  on  paper,  is  important  historically,  for  it  was  the 
legal  foundation  of  those  two  higher  institutions,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  educational  correspondence  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper 
and  Peter  Carr. 


DR.  THOMAS  COOPER. 


Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  English  philosopher.  With  him  Cooper  came 
out  to  America,  and  found  refuge  from  politicsil  and  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.*  Both  were  liberals  in  i>olitics  and 
in  religion.  Cooper  edited  his  father-in-law's  writings  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Unitarian,  which  greatly  impeded  his  scien- 
tific career  in  this  country.  The  man  was  well  versed  in  the  natural 
sciences,  particularly  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology.  To  all 
the  excellence  of  scientific  trainuig  and  a  well-rounded  university  cult- 

*  Jefl'erson  iiitiiitious  Priestley  and  Cooper  iu  a  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  dated  Monticello, 
May  1,  1794  :  "  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Cooper  and  Priestley  did  not  take  a  more  general  sur- 
vey of  our  country  before  they  fixed  theniselves.  I  think  they  might  have  promoted 
their  own  advantage  by  it,  and  have  aided  the  introduction  of  improvement  where 
it  is  more  wanting.'' 
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are,  he  added  a  special  aptitude  for  the  law  and  for  political  science. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  he  was  absolutely  the  first  to  introduce  the  study 
4>f  Roman  law  by  his  CMlition  of  Justinian,*  with  analogies  and  contrasts 

*UpoD  iu<|iiiry  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  writer  gleamed  from  Profeseoi' 
A^hior,  t^H  hi^n/1  of  the  law  department,  that  fie  owned  a  copy  of  Cooper's  work 
on  Roman  law.  Amid  the  varie<l  interests  attending^  the  writer's  hurried  visit  he 
neglecte<1  to  note  the  exact  title  of  Cooper's  work.  He  owes  the  following  informa- 
%ion  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Minor; 

"  Law  Dkpartment,  University  of  Virginia, 

''December  1,1887. 

"  In  pursuance  of  yours  of  30th  ultimo,  received  this  morning,  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
the  titlo-pa;;e  of  Cooper's  Institutes,  with  the  number  of  pages  covering  each  part  of 
the  contents,  showing  also  that  the  volume  is  ordinary  law  octavo.  It  contains 
nothing  but  Triboni»n's  elementary  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  intended 
Corpus  Juri$  CivtlU,  and  especially  of  that  part  known  as  the  Pandects  or  Digest.  The 
English  trun.slatiou  of  Dr.  CoofM^r  is  ranged  side  by  side  with  Justinian's  Latin  text; 
so  that  the  latter  alone  would  embrace  about  250  octavo  pages.  Cooper's  translation 
is  founded  upon  that  of  Harris,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  occasionally  employing  a 
more  condensed  expresHion.  His  notes  owe  very  little  to  Harris,  and  in  the  main  ap- 
pear to  me,  who  am  only  a  sciolist  in  the  Roman  law,  judicious  and  instructive.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  England,  as  well  as  with  us,  the  study  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence should  have  been  so  slowly  introduced  amongst  the  professors  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  especially  as  amongst  the  practitioners  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  courts  of  admiralty  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  had  been  cultivated  from  the 
time  of  Stephen,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  stood  alone, 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  Westmiuster  Hall,  in  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  and 
Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  pretty  much  monopolized  it  in  the  United  States 
until  comparatively  a  few  years  ago.  I  suppose  its  being  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
Louisiana  may  have  given  some  impulse  to  the  more  recent  tendency  to  study  it.  In 
1845  Makelday's  Compendium  of  Modem  Civil  Law,  edited  by  Kaufmann,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  it>s  circulation  was  very  Umited ; 
and  to  this  day  with  us  the  acquaintance  with  the  Corpus  Juris  Civllis  and  with  the 
commentators  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  Cooper's  Institutes,  as  described  by 
Professor  Minor :  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  Notes,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq. 
[Second  edition.]  New  York:  Halstead  and  Voorhees,  Law  Publishers,  Comer  of 
Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets.     1841. 

Pages. 
Index  to  notes  and  references xxi 

Dr.  Cooper's  preface v 

Harris's  account  of  rise  and  progress  of  Roman  law Yj 

Institutes,  Proemium 4 

Body  of  work 3^35 

Novels,  extracts  from  De  Suoeesnione 10 

Dr.  Cooper's  notes,  etc 206 

Index 21 

Total 659 

A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Cooper's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  prepared  when 
Cooper  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  published  at  Philadelphia, 
1812,  was  presented  to  the  writer  of  this  report  by  one  of  his  students  from  Penn- 
sylvania, after  the  above  account  of  the  edition  of  1841  had  been  received  fi-om  Pro- 
fessor Minor. 
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between  the  English  and  the  Roman  law — a  work  which  led  Jeffersoir 
to  propose  a  history  of  the  common  law  and  the  study  of  historical 
jurisprudence.*  Cooper  was  driven  to  the  practice  of  law  as  a  livelihood 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  a  judge.  Hence  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  as  Judge  Cooper, 
although  more  usually  known  in  American  educational  history  as  Dr. 
Cooper.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  after- 

'  Jefferson  anticipated  some  of  theniodem  tendencies  of  legal  education.  Very  In- 
terestiug  yiews  with  reference  to  historicaljuriBprndcnce  and  a  proper  course  of  legal 
study  are  to  bo  found  in  Jiis  letter  to  Cooper,  dated  January  16, 1814,  and  in  his  ad- 
vice to  Dabney  TerreH,  February  26,  1821.  (See  Works,  VII,  206, 209, 382, 414. )  Jef- 
ferson's views  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  law  were  as  advanced  as  his  views  of  edu- 
cation. As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  attempted  to  put  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia into  simple,  straightforward,  intelligible  English.  He  once  said  to  Cabell,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1617:  *' I  dislike  the  verbose  and  intricate  style  of  the  modem  English 
statutes,  and  in  our  revised  code  I  endeavored  to  restqre  it  to  the  simple  one  of  the 
ancient  statutes,  in  such  original  bills  as  I  drew  in  that  work.  I  suppose  the  reform- 
ation has  not  been  acceptable,  as  it  has  been  little  followed-" 

A  valuable  article  on  "  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  Legislator  *'  was  published  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Journal  for  December,  1867,  by  R.  G.  Kean,  Esq.  He  says  that  the  influence 
*  of  Jefferson  in  the  reformation  of  tlie  tautological  stylo  of  legal  expression  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Virginia  code  of  1849,  prepared  by  the  late  Conway  Robinson  and  John  M. 
Patton.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  as  revised  by  Jefferson,  Wythe,  [and  Pendleton,]  were 
reported  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  all  embraced  within  ninety  folio  pages. 
Bills  for  a  system  of  public  education  and  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  were  among^ 
these  proposed  laws.  Among  them,  also,  was  the  famous  statute  establishing  religious 
freedom,  passed  August  13,  1766,  when  Jefferson  was  in  Paris.  It  excited  great  in- 
terest in  Europe  among  diplomatic  circles  and  was  inserted  in  the  EnoyclopSdie, 
The  criminal  law  was  wonderfully  improved  by  Jefferson.  He  eliminated  the  barbar- 
ous features  of  English  penal  law,  and  reduced  the  cases  requiring  the  death  penalty 
fh>m  twenty-nine  to  two,— treason  and  murder.  This  portion  of  Jefferson's  work  as  a 
legislator  is  remarkable  for  his  citations  irom  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  laws  (see 
Works,  IV,  146), 

In  ^ff»*^  ♦^  "^aTfiry,  TaflRara/^n  ny^^  hia^  fcUow  commissioners  not  only  Reported  a  bill 
prol^ihiting  \\\t^  further  importation  of  slaves  (which  was  one  of  the  first  laws  passed, 
1778;  see  Henin^.  iX.  471  \  but  were  prepared  to  report  in~Iavor  of  emancipation. 
o^  all  of  slave  descent  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  just  namedj  but  the  public 
mind  would  not  bear  the  proposition  then,  **  nor  wiU  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day,"  said 
Jefferson  in  his  memoir  in  1821.  **  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  it  and 
adopt  it,  or  wane  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free."  There  is  an  interesting  letter  on  abolition  in 
Jefferson's  Works,  VII,  408.  Jefferson  prepared  statutes  which  swept  away  the  Eng- 
lish laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  with  every  vestige  of  feudalism.  So  perfect 
was  his  statute  of  descents  that  '4n  the  experience  of  a  completed  century  but  one 
single  doubt  as  to  the  construction  and  effect  of  any  part,  of  i  t  has  arisen.  That  single 
doubt  was  resolved  by  the  case  of  Davis  v.  /?oire,  6  Randolph,  35r>,"  Even  that  case, 
it  is  said,  was  decided  by  principles  contained  in  tlie  original  act. 

The  above  statement  is  condensed  from  «Mr.  Kcau's  interesting  and  suggestive  ar- 
ticle. Similar  views  are  expressed  in  2  Minor's  Institute's  (ikl  ed.),  pp.  467-470, 
531-534,  and  in  1  Jd.,  6.  Upon  Jefferson's  favorite  idea  of  gradual  emancipation, 
which  would  have  been  good  stateRniauship  and  good  economy  for  the  South,  see 
Madison's  Writings,  III,  133  et  seq.,  and  IV,  274.  Thero  is  an  article  by  A.  D.  Whit^ 
on  *•  Jefferson  and  Slavery"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  IX,  18(52,  p.  29. 
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wards  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  connection  with 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  with  Soutb  Carolina  College,  where  he 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Francis  Lieber,  will  be  described  iu 
other  connections. 

Cooper  is  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  first  published  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  June  27, 1810,  in  a  most  graphic  way :  '*  I  enclose  you 
a  letter  from  Judge  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  political  refugee  with 
Dr.  Priestley  from  the  fires  and  mobs  of  Birmingham.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  America,  and  that  in  several  branches  of  science.  The 
law  opinion  which  be  mentions  I  have  received,  and  a  more  luminous 
one  has  not  been  seen.  The  best  pieces  on  political  economy  which 
have  been  written  in  this  country  were  by  Cooper.  He  is  a  great  chem- 
ist, and  now  ])roposes  to  resume  his  miueralogical  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  you  will  perceive  that  ho  wishes  a  correspondent  in  our  State.  1 
know  of  nobody  to  whom  I  can  so  advantageously  commit  him  as  to 
yourself.''  Although  Cabell  was  unwilling,  from  his  connection  with 
politics,  to  revert  to  miueralogical  studies  once  pursued  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  yet  Jefferson  continued  to  correspond  with  Cooper,  who 
gave  him  much  practical  advice  representing  English  university  ex- 
lierience.  The  importance  of  this  advice  to  Jefferson  may  be  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Cooper  was  the  first  chosen  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
courted  with  reference  to  filling  the  chair  of  language  and  history. 

JEFFERSON'S  CORRESPONDENCE  WITU  COOPER. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Jefferson's  educational  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Cooper  begin  to  have  a  local  and  definite  significance  just  before 
the  attempted  revival  of  Albemarle  Academy,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence proceeds  upon  that  local  basis  of  university  education.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  1814,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cooper ; 

"  I  have  long  had  under  contemplation,  and  been  collecting  materials 

for  tl^plan  of  a'^   ""n"?^«?1ty  In  yirgima.  whieh  should  eomprehend  all 

tlTe  sciences  useful  to  us,  and  none  others.  The  general  idea  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  Qu.  14.  This  would  probably  absorb 
the  functions  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  transfer  them  to  a 
healthier  and  more  central  position :  perhaps  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place.  The  long  and  lingering  decline  of  William  and  Mary,  the  death 
of  its  last  president  [Bishop  Madison],  its  location  and  climate,  force  on 
us  the  wish  for  a  new  institution  more  convenient  to  our  country  gen- 
erally, and  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science.  I  have  been 
told  there  will  be, an  effort  in  the  present  session  of  our  Legislature  to 
effect  such  an  establishment.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  not  great 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done.  Should  it  happen,  it  would  offer 
places  worthy  of  you,  and  of  which  you  are  worthy.  It  might  produce^ 
too,  a  bidder  for  the  apparatus  and  librarv  of  Dr.  Priestley,  to  which 
they  might  add  mine  on  their  own  terms.    This  consists  of  about  seven 
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or  eight  tboasand  volumes,  the  best  cbosen  collection  of  its  size  prob- 
ably in  America,  and  containing  a  great  mass  of  what  is  most  rare  and 
valuable,  and  especially  what  relates  to  America.''* 

A  few  mouths  later,  August  25,  1814,  Jefferson  again  write*  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  from  Mouticello,  concerning  the  project  for  a  university,  and 
asks  advice  respecting  the  courses  of  study :  '*  In  my  letter  of  January 
16th,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  it  had  long  been  in  contemplation  to  get 
a  university  established  in  this  State,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence useful  to  U8j  and  at  this  day^  should  be  taught  in  their  highest  de- 
gree, and  that  this  institution  should  be  incorporated  with  the  college 
and  funds  of  William  and  Mary.  But  what  are  the  sciences  useful  to 
ns,  and  at  this  day  thought  useful  to  anybody  !  A  glance  over  Bacon's 
arhor  sciential  will  show  the  foundation  for  this  question,  and  how  many 
of  his  ramifications  of  science  are  now  lopt  otf  as  nugatory.  To  be 
prepared  for  this  new  establishment,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain those  branches  which  men  of  sense,  as  well  as  of  S(*ience,  deem 
worthv  of  cultivation.  To  the  statements  which  I  have  obtained  from 
other  sources,  I  should  highly  value  an  addition  of  one  from  yourself. 
You  know  our  country,  its  pursuit^s,  its  faculties,  its  relations  with 
others,  its  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  gen- 
eral science,  and  the  spirit  f»f  economy  with  which  it  requires  that  these 
should  be  aduiinistere<l.  Will  yon,  then,  so  far  contribute  to  our  views 
as  to  consider  this  subject,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  you  think  worthy  of  being  taught,  as  I  have  before  said,  at 
thi.s  day  and  in  this  country  ?  But  to  accommodate  them  to  our  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  necessary  further  to  distribute  them  into  groups,  each 
group  comprehending  ius  many  branches  as  one  industrious  professor 
may  competently  teach,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  a  duly  associated  fam- 
ily or  class  of  kindred  sciences.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  the 
whole  circle  of  useful  science  under  the  direction  of  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  professors  possible,  and  that  our  means  may  be  so  frugally  em- 
ployed as  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  good.  We  are  about  to  make 
an  ettbrt  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution."* 

On  the  10th  of  Sei)tember,  but  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  quoted  above,  Jefferson  addressed  him  again  in 
language  indicating  that  his  plan  was  ripening  fast: 

"I  regret  much  that  I  was  so  late  in  consulting  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  academy  we  wish  to  establish  here.  The  progress  of  that  business 
has  obliged  me  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees — a  plan  for  its  organization.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it  with  a 
broad  margin,  that,  if  your  answer  to  mine  of  August  25th  be  not  on 
the  way,  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  write  your  suggestions  either  in  the 
margin  or  on  a  separate  paper.  We  shall  still  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  them  by  way  of  amendments." 

'^VritiDgs  of  Jettersou,  VI,  294~  «  Writings  of  Jetfcrsoii,  VI,  371-2. 
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LETTER  TO  PETEE  GABB. 

The  address  to  tbe  president  of  the  board  of  trastees  of  Albeinarll& 
Academy,  of  which  a  copy  was  submitted  bj'  Jefi'erson  to  Dr.  Cooi)er 
for  further  sugjrestioiis,  w^s  a  letter  to  Peter  Carr,  dated  MonticellOt 
September  7,  1814.  It  is  the  most  important  aocumeut  in  tne  early  his- 
tdfy^f  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  it  defines  Jefferson^s  educational 
views  as  matured  after  more  than  thirty  .vears7)f  ref^eetionj  frcihi  tbe 
time  when  he  first  draughted  abill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  letter*  was  oripinallv  printed  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  Jefferson's  views.  It  was  reprinted  in 
ISii  in  a  pampniet  caiiea_**gun(lry  uocumentj^  on  the  SuDiect  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Fublic  Education  for  the  State  of  Virginia,"  which  is  absolutely 
tbe  oldest  and  most  original  collection  of  materials  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Uniyersity.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  published 
letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell.  This  letter  to  Carr  not  only  contains 
the  plan  of  organization  for  the  academy  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper,  but  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  expanding  that  institu- 
tion into  a  college,  with  professional  schools.  Jefferson's  inquiries  and 
his  general  plan  of  organization  appear  to  haye  elicited  three  letters 
of  comment  from  J)r.  Coot)eiv-written  in  (piick  succession, September 
15;  :^i,  and  i::i,  but  all  arriying  at  Monticello  in  the  same  mail.  The 
first  of  these  letters  Jefferson  returned  to  Cooper,  who  wished  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Portfolio.     "It  will  give  our  young  men,"  said  Jefferson,^  /T 

ttgninp    iiloa.   r^f  wlmf.    nnnafitnfps    an    (nlu^y^l^M    man."      With   CoOlHJr'sJli 

views  that  "a.  urofpsso^f^hip  of  tlipology  shoiihl  have  no  place  in  our  insti- 
tution," Jefferson  quite  agree<l,  although  he  included  it  in  his  original 
plan  as  communicated  to  l^eter  Carr. 

The  following  extracts  and  summary  of  the  letter,  which  may  be 
called  the  literary  foundation  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  wiil  not 
be  without  general  interest  to  students  of  American  educational  history: 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  academy  or  college  proposed  to  be  establisned 
in  our  neighborhood,  I  i)romised  the  trustees  that  1  would  prepare  for 
them  a  plan,  adapted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our  slender  funds,  but 
susceptible  of  being  enlarged,  either  by  their  own  growth,  or  by  acces- 
sion from  other  quarters.  I  haye  long  entertained  the  hope  that  this, 
our  natiye  State,  would  take  up  tbe  subject  of  education,  and  make  an 
establishment,  either  with  or  without  incorporation  into  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  where  every  branch  of  science,  deemed  useful  at  this  day, 
should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.  With  this  view,  I  have  lost  no 
occasion  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  best 
seminaries  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened iudiyiduals  on  the  subject  of  the  sciences  worthy  of  a  place 

'  It  appeared  in  Niles's  Register,  March  16,  1816. 

'Jefferson's  reply,  October  7,  1814,  to  Dr.  Cooper's  comments  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  the  former,  together  with  the  letter  to  Peter  Carr  and  other  documents,  for 
university  propaganda.    See  Correspondence  with  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  pp.  36,  37. 
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in  such  au  institution.  In  order  to  prepare  what  I  had  i)romised  our 
trustees  I  have  hitely  revised  these  several  plans  with  attention ;  and 
I  am  struck  with  the  diversity  of  arrang^oineiit  observable  in  them,  no 
two  beinjf  alike.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  several  arrangements 
have  been  the  subject  of  oiature  rrtiection  by  wise  and  learned  men, 
who,  contfinplating  local  circumstances,  have  adapted  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  section  of  societ}^  for  which  they  have  been  framed.  I  am 
«tren<?theued  in  this  conclusion  by  an  examination  of  feach  separately', 
and  a  conviction  that  no  one  of  them,  if  adopted  without  change,  would 
he  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  pursuit  of  our  country.  The  ex- 
ample they  have  set,  then,  is  authority  for  us  to  select  from  their  dif- 
ferent institutions  the  materials  which  ar<?  good /or  w«,  and,  with  them, 
to  erect  a  structure  whose  arrangement  shall  correspond  with  our  own 
social  condition,  and  shall  admit  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  it  may  merit  and  receive.'' 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION. 

After  this  sensible  introduction,  which  contains  a  wholesome  warning 
against  mere  imitation  in  educational  establishments  and  a  i)roper  rec- 
ognition of  peculiar  local  conditions  in  every  individual  foundation,  Jef- 
ferson proceeds  to  survey  the  general  field  of  education  and  to  mark  out 
that  particular  i)ortion  to  be  occupied  by  the  projiosed  institution  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood.  He  considers  the  subject  under  three  heads: 
elementary  scthools,  general  schools,  and  professional  schools.  Under 
the  first  head  he  observes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that 
every  citizen  is  educated  according  to  his  condition  and  pursuits  in 
life.  He  divides  the  mass  of  citizens  into  the  laboring  and  the  learned 
classes,  including  under  the  former  agricultural  labor  and  handicrafts, 
and  under  the  latter  certain  skilled  labor  and  technical  knowledge. 
Elementary  schools  will  suffice  ibr  the  laboring  classes.  Jeflferson  note« 
the  fact  that  a  plan  was  once  i)roposed  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
divide  every  county  into  hundreds  or  wards,  five  or  six  miles  square, each 
ward  to  have  its  own  schools,  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography..  He  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  project,  onc^  ineffectually  attempted,  may  be  resumed 
*'  in  a  more  promising  form."  Passing  to  the  second  head,  Jefferson  re- 
marks that  pupils  leaving  the  elementary  schools  will  separate  into  two 
classes,  for  the  pursuit  of  labor  and  science,  respectively.  Pupils  des- 
tined for  the  latter  will  go  to  college,  where  higher  education  is  affonled 
by  gen(»ral  schools  and  is  specialized  in  professional  schooLs.  The 
learned  class  he  divides  into  two  sections:  first,  those  destined  for  pro- 
fessional life;  and  second,  the  wealthy,  who  "  may  aspire  to  share  in 
conducting  the  ulfairs  of  the  nation,  or  live  with  usefulness  and  respect 
in  the  private  ranks  of  life."  Both  the  Iciirned  and  the  wealthy  will 
require  the  higher  education,  but  the  former  will  need  to  specialize  and 
pass  from  the  general  to  professional  schools. 
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classification  of  the  sciences. 

• 

Jefferson  then  attempts  to  classify  the  branches  of  useful  science, 
-which  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  general  schools.  He  groups  them  under 
three  departments:  language,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  In  the 
first  department  he  arranges  languages  and  history,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern ;  grammar,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  oratory,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  "  History,"  he  says,  *'is  here  associated  with 
languages,  not  as  a  kindre«i  subject,  but  on  a  principle  of  economy,  be- 
cause both  may  be  attained  by  the  same  course  of  reading,  if  books  are 
selected  with  that  view.''  This  thought,  originally  advanced  by  Jett'erson 
as  the  basis  of  elementary  education,  became  in  the  person  of  George 
Long,  the  classical  historian,  one  of  the  ideal  corner-stones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Under  the  bead  of  mathematics  Jeflerson  classified 
the  following  sciences:  purematlieniaties,ph.vsico-m{ithematics,  physics 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  the  theory  of 
medicine. 

Under  philosophy  he  grouped  ideology,  ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  government,  and  political  economy.  By  the  term  ideology 
Jefferson  meant  simply  the  science  of  the  human  understanding.  He 
borrowed  his  novel  term  from  a  French  writer,  Count  Destutt  Tracy, 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Institute  of  France,  whose  treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Ideology  was  first  published  in  France  in  the  year  1801, 
and  is  reported  by  Jefferson  to  have  been  condemned  by  Napoleon  as 
♦Hhedark  and  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Ideology,  which. diving  into  first 
causes,  founds  on  this  basis  a  legislation  of  the  people."  ^  This  work, 
which  the  present  generation  would  probably  condemn  on  other  grounds, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Jefferson,  who  wished  to  establish 
democracy  upon  a  philosophical  basis. 

professional  SCHOOLS. 

Let  us  observe  what  Jefferson  said  to  Peter  Carr  concerning  profes- 
fiional  schools,  the  third  and  last  topic  of  the  discussion.  To  these  schools 
would  come  those  students  who  propose  to  make  learning  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  wish  to  pursue  particular  sciences  with  more  minuteness 
and  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  college '  proper,  which  would  give 
simply  a  liberal  education.  '<  In  these  professional  schools  each  science 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained."  Here  Jeffer- 
son discovers  the  real  university  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
specialization  for  a  definite  pivpose.  *'  To  these  professional  schools 
will  come,"  he  says,  **  the  lawyer  to  the  school  of  law  ;  the  ecclesiastic  to 
that  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  ;  the  physician  to  those  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  surgery  5  the  mili- 
tary man  to  that  of  military  and  naval  architecture  and  projectiles;  the 
agricultor  to  that  of  rural  economy  5  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the 
pleasure  gardener,  painter,  and  musician,  to  the  school  of  fine  arts." 

^  Jefferson's  letter  to  Colonel  Duaue,  April  4,  1813. 
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lEOHNIOAL  ^^UCATIOJJ.^  ^^^      C^\,\.\ 

Besides  the  auiversity  idea  and  the  thoaght  of  these  special  schools, 
Jpffcraon^  in  hif^  letter  to  Cay^ clearly  anticipated  the  modem  idea  of 
technical  education.  He  proposeTwhat  he  called  a  ^^  school  of  technical 
philosophy,"  where  certain  of  the  higher  branches  should  be  taught  Id 
abridged  form  to  meet  practical  wants.  **  To  such  a  schooK"  he  said,  "will 
come  the  mariner,  carpenter,  shipwright,  pump-maker,  clock-maker, 
m^^anist,  op4^ician,  metallurgist,  founder,  cutler,  druggist,  brewer,  vint- 
ner, distiller,  dyer,  painter,  bleacher,  soap-maker,  tanner,  powder-maker, 
salt  maker,  glass-maker,  to  learn  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pursue 
their  art  understandingly ,  of  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics,  statics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  hydrodynamics,  navigation,  astronomy,  geog* 
r:\  raphy,  optics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
Wy  botany,'  mineralogy,  and  pharmacy.''  In  this  ftf»hnnl  Qf  tpohnniogjgjAf. 
y  fersou  proposed  to  group  the  students  in  convenient  classes  for  element- 
ary audpnSjlTcinTnifi^uS^^  in  the  evening,  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  labor  intheday-timel  Military  exercises 
were  to  be  required  on  certain  days  throughout  the  entire  course  for 
all  grades  of  students.  Thus  the  features  of  military  schools,  techno- 
logical institutes,  and  modern  agricultural  colleges  were  associated  with 
the  higher  education  in  a  people's  university,  as  conceived  by  Thomas 
JelYerson. 
Of  course  Jefferson  did  not  expect  ^^  rpali^A  all  at  nno^  thia  ftdiiPA- 


tional  scheme  as  proposed  to  Peter  Carr.  He  urged  as  a  practicable 
beglnniug  the  establlstiment  of  a  general  scnooi  or  college,  with  four 
professorships,  grouping,  (1)  language  and  history,  belles-lettres,  rhet- 
oric, and  oratory;  (2)  mathematics,  physics,  etc.;  (3)  chemistry  and 
other  natural  sciences;  (4)  philosophy,  which,  in  his  view,  included 
political  science.  He  said  these  professorships  "  must  be  subdivided 
from  time  to  time,  as  our  means  increase,  until  each  professor  shall  have 
no  more  under  his  care  than  he  can  littend  to  with  advantage  to  his  pu- 
pils and  ease  to  himself."  With  further  increase  of  resources,  profes- 
sional schools  were  to  be  added.  Such  were  the  fundamental  lines  of 
thought  which  gave  shape  to  the  first  project  for  a  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Jefferson's  own  neighborhood.  Like  the  preliminary  drawings 
of  a  great  artist,  these  bold  outlines  have  a  permanent  interest  to  the 
student. 

JEFFEBSON'S  appeal  to  CABELL  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Peter  Carr  sent  the  letter  which  Jefferson  had  written  him  to  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  together  with  other  documents  prepared  by  Jefferson 
in  the  interest  of  the  Albemarle  Academy.  That  member  appears  to 
have  held  them  back  for  some  unaccountable  reason.  On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1815,  Jefferson  wrote  as  follows  to  his  energetic  friend,  Joseph  0. 
Cabell:  'H^'Oold  the  petition  which  the  Albemarle  Academy  addressed 
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to  our  Legislature  bavo  succeeded  at  the  late  session,  a  little  aid  a<ldi- 
tional  to  the  objects  of  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  here  imme- 
diately  the  best  seminary  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
P.  Carr  (president  of  the  board  of  trustees)  committed  the  petition  and 
papers;  but  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  their  having  been  offered.  Think- 
ing it  possible  you  may  not  have  seen  them,  I  send  for  your  perusal  the 
copies  I  retained  for  my  own  use.  They  consist:  (1)  Of  a  letter  to  him, 
sketching,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  a  plan  for  the  institution ;  (2) 
one  to  Judge  Cooper,  in  answer  to  some  observations  he  had  favored 
me  with,  on  the  plan ;  (3)  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  trustees ;  (4)  a 
copy  of  the  act  wo  wished  from  the  Legislature.  They  are  long,  but 
as  tee  alicays  counted  on  you  a^  the  main  pillar  of  their  support^  and 
we  shall  probably  rei urn  to  the  cliarge  at  the  next  session^  Wiq  trouble  of 
reading  them  will  come  upon  you,  and  as  well  now  as  then.  The  lot- 
tery allowed  by  the  former  act,  the  i)rocee(ls  of  our  two  glebes,  and  our 
dividend  of  the  Jiternry  fund,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  what  was  askt»d  for  in  that  petition.  In  addition  to  this,  if  we 
could  obtain  a  loan  for  four  or  five  years  only  of  $7,000  or  $8,000,  / 
think  I  have  it  myw  in  my  poittir  to  obtain  three  of  the  ablest  cluir ad ers  in 
the  world  to  fill  the  higlie^  professorships  of  what  in  the  plan  is  called  the 
8€ft^d  or  general  grade  of  education ;  jEhree  such  characters  as  are  not 
in  a  single  university  of  Europe ;  and  for  those  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics, a  part  of  the  same  grade,  abler  professors  doubtless  could  also 
be  readily  obtained.  With  these  characters  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
say  that  the  circle  of  the  sciences  composing  that  second  or  general 
grade  would  be  more  profoundly  taught  here  than  in  any  institution  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  might  go  fdrther." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  in  this  same  letter^to  Cabell,  thai 
Jefferson  says  he  has  lately  received  a  letteiyfrqm  Jean  Baptiste  Sav.^ 
who  wjis  contemplating  a  removay  to  America,  "and  to  fEs  neighbor- 
hood.''  Undoubtedly  Jefferson  1iajfl,.Mm  in  mind  as  **  one  of  the  three 
ablest  characters  in  the  world  ^  for  a  professorship  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. Virginia  would  indeed  have  had  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  economics,  if  Jean  Baptiste  Say^  had  been  per- 
suaded to  come,  as  at  one  time  seemed  highly  probable.  Another  of 
the  three  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  was  undcinbtPflly  inomnrn^' 

Ooffpftrj  who  would  at  that  time  have  rftprftSftnteclchftmiRtrjj_ap(l  natnrfl.] 

c^/Wtrh/»A  In  pr^p|i^  ^^^i^x  ^:|^"  ""V  ""^"  "^  -TuffSrS:?^  acquaintance 
in  AmericiK^''"The  third  genius^nuat  have  been  a  philosopher,  for,  ac- 
cording ti^thTTaoove  letter,  Jefferson  had  as  yet  no  one  in^iew  for 
either  language  or  mathematics.  Possibly  the  "  ideologist  ^  was  to  be 
Count  Pest ott  Tracy,  for  whose  wriSngs^efferson  was  making  vig- 
o1*ouir7)roi>aganda  at  this  very  time.  It  was  certainly  correspond- 
euce  with  such  men  as  these  that  made  Jefferson  so  eager  to  develop 

'  Oa  Say'8  project  of  removing  to  *'  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville,  on  which  he 
has  cast  his  eye,"  see  Jefferson's  letter  to  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  December  27,  1814 
17036— No,  2 5 
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a  local  academy  Into  a  lar|?er  institatiOD,  where  genius  could  find  free 
scope. 

THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

As  early  as  1810  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  instituted  the  so-called 
literary  fund.  A  bill,  drawn  up  by  James  Barbour  and  presented  by  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Cabell  was  a  member,  was  passed  that  year  and 
appropriated  *'  certain  escheats,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learning."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson,  through  Cabell,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  enactment, 
although  the  credit  of  it  was  claimed  by  Governor  Barbour  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  planters'  convention  in  Richmond,  m  1836.^  In  the  winter  of 
1815-16  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported  to  the  lower  house  a  measure  favoring  the  increase  of  the  liter- 
ary fund  by  the  addition  of  the  debt  then  due  to  Virginia  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of  1812. 
This  report,  which  wos  adopted,  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Mercer's  rival  claim 
to  the  honor  of  establishing  the  literary  fund,  which  claim  lie  advanced  in 
an  address  on  popular  education,  published  in  1826.  Undoubtedly  both 
Governor  Barbour  and  Mr.  Mercer  deserve  individual  credit  for  their 
part  in  laying  what  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  substantial  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  forces  of  legislation  are  always  very  complex,  and  that  the 
secret  springs  of  action  are  not  always  seen.  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  Mr.  Mercer's  report  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, written  by  Cabell,  January  24, 1816 :  ^^  Since  writing  the  enclosed 
letter  I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Mercer,  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to 
whom  I  had  lent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Oarr,  upon  being  informed  by  him 
that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  endeavor  to  get  a  considerable  part 
of  the  debt  due  from  the  General  Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
appropiiated  to  the  establishment  of  a  grand  scheme  of  education.  He 
appears  much  pleased  with  yonr  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  he  proposes 
to  make  a  report  to  the  lower  house,  concurs  with  me  in  the  propriety 
of  availing  the  country  of  the  light  you  have  shed  upon  this  great  in- 
terest of  the  community.  Would  you  object  to  the  publication  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Oarrt  Indeed,  sir,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  have  your 
letter  printed  before  I  can  get  your  answer.*  I  do  not  believe  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  make  at  this  time  so  great  an  appropriation  as  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Mercer ;  but  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to 

^  Rnffin'B  Farmer'B  Register,  III,  688,  qaoted  in  the  CorrespoDdence  of  Jefferson  and 
Cabell.  50. 

*  Jefferson  consented,  Fobrnary  2, 1816,  to  the  pablication  of  his  letter,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Kichmond  Enquirer  about  that  lime.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1816| 
Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson :  **  You  will  have  seen  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr  in  the  En- 
quirer. It  came  out  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
of  Delegates  appropriating  the  surplus  [all  over  and  above  (600,000]  of  our  United 
States  debt  to  the  literary  fund,  and,  I  have  reasons  to  believe,  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  promoting  the  passage  of  that  resolution." 
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promote  it.  AdcI  shoald  the  measure  succeed,  my  object  would  be  to 
make  your  plan  the  basis  of  our  measures.  •  •  •  My  iDteution  is, 
as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  Central  College,  nearly  or  entirely  in  its  present  shape.  Then,  or 
previously,  I  will,  if  not  prevented,  publish  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr,  so 
as  to  prevent  this  game  from  being  easily  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
ihose  who  are  entitled  to  it."  Cabell  referred  to  the  probable  rivalry 
of  Staunton  and  Lexington  with  Charlottesville  for  the  establishment 
of  "  a  great  State  seminary." 

Jefferson  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  State  university.  In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1814,  he  urges  legislative  precautions  with  reference  to  "  the 
funds  of  the  literary  society,"  an  expression  which  the  editor  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Jefferson  and  Cabell  is  unable  to  explain  (see 
note  to  page  30  of  that  volume).  Jefferson  meant  simply  the  literary 
fund,  and  he  meaut  to  secure  a  county-dividend  of  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  Albemarle  Academy,  as  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture about  this  time  clearly  shows.  With  the  development  of  Albe- 
marle Academy  into  Central  College,  Jefferson's  intentions  took  larger 
scope.  He  proposed  gradually  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  entire  fund, 
and  also  to  capture  the  lion's  share  of  the  endowment  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  reducing  that  institution  to  the  level  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  small  colleger,  all  tributary  to  the  central  university.  There 
lurked  a  deep  meaning  in  that  term  Central  College.  It  was  the  idea 
of  centralization  in  the  higher  education^  first  geographically,  for  general 
convenience,  then  economically  and  intellectually,  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  whole  State.  It  would  be  the  best  educational  policy  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  individual  States.  The  great  obstacles  to 
the  first  success  of  this  bold  idea  were: 

(1)  The  democratic  impulse  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  literary 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  which,  Jefferson  always 
urged,  should  be  founded  and  sustained  by  local  government  and  local 
taxation,  or  by  self  help  in  townships,  wards,  or  school  districts. 

(2)  The  opposition  of  Federalists  to  Jefferson's  project. 

(3)  The  powerful  opposition  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was 
fighting  for  lite. 

(4)  The  rivalry  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington,  a  Presbyterian 
institution,  second  only  to  William  and  Mary  in  historic  prestige. 

(5)  The  municipal  attractions  of  liichmond,  Staunton,  and  other 
growing  i)laces. 

(G)  Ecclesiastical  opimsition,  directed  against  the  proposed  non-sec- 
tarianism of  Jefferson's  university, — another  great  idea  in  modern  edu- 
cation. 

(7)  The  policy  of  decentralization  and  local  distribution  of  State 
bounties  to  the  higher  education, — the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  the  idea 
of  State  universities. 
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That  Jefferson  and  Cabell  should  have  succeeded  in  triamphmg  over 
all  of  these  foes,  in  securing  a  large  part  of  the  literary  fund,  and  in 
centralizing  the  higher  education  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville^  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  American  educational  history,  for  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  cost  the  hardest  struggle. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  methods  by  which  the  University  of  Virginia  was  evolved  from 
the  individual  thought  of  Jefferson  into  apopular  institution  are  an  nn- 
written  chapter  in  American  educational  history,  but  it  is  worth  writing, 
because  it  shows  how  vital  a  connection  may  be  established  between 
democracy  and  the  higher  education,  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  Jefferson  to 
build  upon  except  an  idea.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  State  univer- 
sity out  of  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  then  a  church  in- 
stitution. There  were  not  even  common  schools  to  render  eilucation 
popular.  Jefferson  had  conceived  the  original  idea  of  developing  into 
a  State  university  a  county  academy  which  ds  yet  existed  only  on  paper. 
There  was  no  endowment  whatever.  Everything  had  to  be  created. 
Through  the  energy  of  Cal^ell  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy  to  receive  for  this  institution  the  money  which  had  arisen 
from  the  sale  of  the  two  glebes  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ann  and  Fred- 
ericksville  in  Albemarle  County,  was  granted;  but  the  application  to 
have,  for  the  same  purpose,  their  county  dividend  of  tbe  literary  fund, 
was  rejected  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  181C,  was  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
of  Albemarle  Academy  to  Central  College,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  to  be  the  patron,  with  power  to  appoint  a  board  of 
six  visitors  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  visitors  could  appoint  professors 
and  other  oflicers.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  acad- 
emy board  who  was  re-appointed.  The  new  appointees  were  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  David  Watson,  and  J.  H.  Cocke. 
In  the  new  corporation  were  vested  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
old  board,  which  handed  over  the  records  of  Albemarle  Academy.  The 
records  of  Central  College  extend  from  May  5,  18L7,  to  May  11,  1818. 
They  are  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  grjidual  evolu- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia  from  a  lociil  seminary.  The  corner- 
stone of  Central  College  was  laid  October  6,  1817,  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  Probably  no  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  ever  had  so  many  presidential  trustees. 

IDEii   OF   AN   ACADEMICAL   VILLAGE. 

Among  the  external  features  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  it  now 
stands,  nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  visitor  than  the  peculiar  ground- 
plan  of  construction,  it  seems  to  be  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  mediseval 
idea  of  cloistered  retreats,  with  colonnades  and  quadrangles,  the  latter 
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Opening  toward  the  soath.  The  baildings  consist  of  pavilions,  or  large 
two-storied  hoases,  for  the  professors,  which,  with  the  large  library 
building  or  rotunda,  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  three  sides  of  a 
a  square,  and  are  all  connected  by  small  one-storied  brick  dormitories 
for  the  students,  each  dormitory  containing  only  one  room,  which  opens 
upon  a  covered  colonnade  or  Jcreuzgangj  suggestive  of  a  monastic  cell. 
A  reproduction  of  the  medieval  monastery  was  perhaps  very  far  from 
Jefferson's  mind;  but,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  revived 
some  of  its  most  striking  architectural  effects,  although  in  classical 
rather  than  in  Gothic  style. 

The  historical  germ  of  the  whole'plan  of  construction  may  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Central  College, 
May  5, 1817,  when  ^<  on  view  of  a  plan  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Albemarle  Academy  for  erecting  a  distinct  pavilion  or  building  for  each 
separate  professorship,  and  for  arranging  these  around  a  square,  each 
pavilion  containing  a  school-room  and  two  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  professor,  with  other  reasonable  conveniences,  the 
board  determines  that  one  of  those  ])avilions  shall  now  be  erected,  and 
they  request  the  proctor,  so  soon  as  the  funds  are  at  his  command,  to 
agree  with  proper  workmen  for  the  building  of  one,  of  stone  or  brick 
below  ground  and  of  brick  above,  of  substantial  work,  of  regular  archi- 
tecture, well  executed,  and  to  be  completed,  if  possible,  during  the  en- 
suing summer  and  winter.  •  •  •  And  it  is  further  resolved,  that 
so  far  as  the  funds  may  admit,  the  proctor  be  requested  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  dormitories  for  the  students  adjacent  to  the  said  pavilion, 
not  exceeding  ten  on  each  side,  of  brick,  and  of  regular  architecture, 
according  to  the  same  plan  proposed." 

In  a  report  made  by  the  trustees  of  Central  College,  January  6, 1818, 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  it  is  stated  that  they  pur- 
chased ^^  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  Charlottesville,  and  for  the  sum 
of  $1,518.75,  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  was  an  eligible  site  for 
the  college,  high,  dry,  open,  furnished  with  good  water,  and  nothing 
in  its  vicinity  which  could  threaten  the  health  of  the  students. 

*^  Instead  of  constructing  a  single  and  large  edifice,  which  might  have 
exhausted  their  funds,  and  left  nothing,  or  too  little,  for  other  essential 
expenses,  they  thought  it  better  to  erect  a  small  and  separate  building 
or  pavilion  for  each  professor  they  should  be  able  to  employ,  with  an 
apartment  for  his  lectures  and  others  for  his  own  accommodation,  con- 
necting these  pavilions  by  a  range  of  dormitories,  capable  each  of  lodg- 
ing two  students  only — a  provision  equally  friendly  to  study  as  to  mor- 
als and  order. 

^^The  plan  offered  the  further  advantages  of  greater  security  against 
fire  and  infection,  of  extending  the  buildings  in  equal  pace  with  the 
funds,  and  of  adding  to  them  indefinitely  hereafter,  with  the  indefinite 
progress  of  the  contributions,  private  or  public,  and  it  gave  to  the  whole, 
in  form  and  effect,  the  character  of  cm  cLcademical  village.^ 
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Such  was  Jefferson's  idea  of  the  external  form  of  the  fatnre  University 
of  Virginia.  In  this  report,  of  which  he  is  manifestly  the  author,  the 
trustees  of  Central  College  assure  the  Legislature  of  their  willingness  to 
transfer  all  the  property  and  rights  of  Central  College  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university.  They  say  that  they  have  realized  nearly 
$3,200  from  the  sale  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  altogether,  including  sub- 
scriptions, they  "  count  with  safety  on  forty-six  or  forty -seven  thousand 
dollars."  The  actual  subscription  lists  to  the  Central  College  which  are 
printed  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jeffervson  and  Cabell,  show  a  total  of 
over  $44,000.  These  lists  of  names  represent  twelve  different  counties 
and  throe  cities,  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Winchester,  and  show  a 
remarkably  wide-spread  interest  in  Jefferson's  project.  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  Cabell,  Cocke,  and  five  other  gentlemen  subscribed  each 
$1,000.  There  were  over  two  hundred  subscriptions,  ranging  from  $5 
to  $500.  Such  liberality  and  such  a  considerable  number  of  names  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Virginia  planters 
at  this  period  (1818)  toward  the  higher  education. 

JEFFERSON  TO  JOHN  ADAMS  ON  CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  Central  College,  just  before  its  transi- 
tion into  the  University  of  Virginia,  are  well  shown  in  a  letter  from 
Jeffbrson  to  John  Adams,  dated  Poplar  Forest,^  September  8,  1817: 
'*  A  month^s  absence  from  Monticello  has  added  to  the  delay  of  ac- 
knowledging your  last  letters,  and,  indeed,  for  a  month  before  I  left  it, 
our  projected  college  gave  me  constant  employment  j  for,  being  the  only 
visitor  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  all  its  administrative  business 
falls  on  me,  and  that,  where  building  is  going  on,  is  not  a  little.  In 
yours  of  July  15th,  you  express  a  wish  to  see  our  plan,  but  the  present 
visitors  have  sanctioned  no  plan  as  yet.  Our  predecessors,  the  first 
trustees,  had  desired  mo  to  propose  one  to  them,  and  it  was  on  that  oc- 
casion I  asked  and  received  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Digesting  these  with  such  other  schemes  as  I  had  been  able  to  collect, 
I  made  out  a  prospectus,  the  looser  and  less  satisfactory  from  the  uncer- 
tain amount  of  the  funds  to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted.  This  I  ad- 
dressed, in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  their  president,  Peter  Carr,  which, 
going  before  the  Legislature  when  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
college  was  asked,  got  into  the  public  papers,  and,  among  others,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  in  Niles'  Ilegister,  in  the  e:irly  part  of  1815.*  This, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  but  as  a  premidre  Sbauche,  for  t^e  consider* 
ation  and  amendment  of  the  present  visitors,  and  to  be  accommodated 

*  Mr.  JeffcrsoD's  farm  iu  Bedford  County. 

•The  exact  refereDco  is  Niles*  Re«;i»ter,  March  16, 181G,  where  Jeffersou's  letter  to 
Peter  Carr  may  be  found.  A  lett«*r  from  .Irff^Tson  on  elementary  edacation  oocarsin 
Niles,  May  2,  ldl8.  This  Haltimon;  jonrnal  foIl(»\vcd  with  j^jeat  interest  the  progreifl 
of  Jefferson's  edncational  work.  NiltM.  .lime  "ZC^  1824,  annonnct^R  the  courses  of  in- 
struction that.  wf»re  Roon  t^  he  opeiiwl  iit  t!i«  vTniverHity  of  Virginia. 
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to  one  of  two  conditions  of  things.  If  the  institution  is  to  depend  on 
private  donations  alone,  we  shall  be  forced  to  accnmulate  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  professors  a  mass  of  sciences  which,  if  the  Legislature 
adopts  it,  should  be  distributed  among  ten.  We  shall  be  ready  for  a 
professor  of  languages  in  April  next,  for  two  others  the  following  year, 
and  a  fourth  the  year  after.  How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could 
have  a  Ticknor^  for  our  first.  A  critical  classic  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  To  this  professor  a  fixed  salary  of  $500,  with 
liberal  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils,  will  probably  give  $2,000  a  year. 
We  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  professor,  meaning  to  accept  of  none 
but  of  the  very  first  order." 

>  An  attempt  wao  actually  niaile,  iu  16*20,  t4i  secnre  as  professora  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  of  Bostou,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Salem.  Apartments 
were  promised,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  and  with  fees  guaranteed  to  the  additioDal 
amount  of  $500.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooptetr,  an  EDglinhman,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  wa(» 
apiK>inted  the  year  before.  All  of  these  original  negotiations  excited  considerable 
aectarian  opposition  in  Virginia,  becanse  all  three  of  the  above-named  gentlemen 
were  reputed  to  be  Unitarians.  Upon  tliis  interesting  point,  see  the  Jefferson  and 
Cabell  correspondence,  p.  2:33  et  seq.  The  opposition  to  the  Unitarian  movement 
was  not  confined  to  the  South.  Cabell  told  Jefferson  that  it  was  throngh  the  corre- 
spondence  of  Bible  Societies  that "  the  discovery  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Tioknor 
and  Bowditch  was  made." 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRANSITION  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY, 


TWO  LINES  OP  POLICY. 

Jefferson's  plans  for  the  development  of  university  education  in  Yir- 
ginia  proceeded  along  two  lines  of  policy.  The  first  was  local,  origi- 
nating in  Albemarle  Academy,  and  advancing  by  local  subscriptions  to 
the  actual  foundation  of  Central  College.  The  second  line  of  policy 
was  legislative,  and  led  from  an  economic  base  called  the  literary 
fiind,  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  Jeffer- 
son meant  that  these  two  lines  should  converge  and  unite.  His  pur- 
pose then  was  to  have  Central  College  adopted  by  the  State  as  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Cabell  was  in  the  Legislature  watching  his 
opportunity  and  informing  Jefferson  of  the  progress  of  events. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1816,  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  were  requested  to  prepare  and  report  a  system  of  public 
education,  comprehending  a  university  to  be  called  ^^  The  University  of 
Virginia,"  and  such  additional  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as 
should  diffuse  the  benefits  of  educationthroughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  responsible  memborpf-^Ws^lSSmmissron  was  the'})KQsident  of  the 
board  of  directors,  W<^l17TTirhn1afl,  fiovrrnor  of  thn  Statri,  There  was 
nothing  easier  for  hiol^^jia^an  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Jefferson. 

JEPFEBSON'S  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 

Although  in  retirement  at  Monticello,  Jefferson  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  public  men  of  his  time,  both  in  and  out  of  Vir- 
ginia. Early  in  the  spring  of  1816  we  find  Governor  Nicholas  asking 
Jefferson's  advice  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  and 
was  naturally  desirous  of  making  a  good  official  report.  Jefferson  was 
an  acknowledged  authority  upon  educational  matters,  and  to  him  the 
Governor  turned  for  counsel.  Jefferson  gave  it  liberally  in  a  long  letter, 
dated  at  Monticello,  April  2, 1816.  After  reminding  the  Governor  of 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  present  recommendation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  bills  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
reported  in  1779,  and  proposing  three  grades  of  instruction, — a  univer. 
sity,  district  colleges  or  grammar  schools,  and  county  or  ward  schools, 
Jefferson  said:  **The  report  will  have  to  present  the  plan  of  an  univer- 
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sity,  analyzing  the  sciences,  selecting  those  wliicb  are  useful,  grouping 
tfaem  into  professorships,  commensurate  each  with  the  time  and  facul- 
ties of  one  man,  and  prescribing  the  regimen  and  all  other  necessary 
details.  On  this  subject  I  can  offer  nothing  new.  A  letter  of  mine  to 
Peter  Carr,  which  was  published  during  the  last  session  of  AKseinbly,  is  a 
digest  of  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the  subject,  from  which  the 
board  will  judge  whether  they  can  extract  anything  useful.    *    •    • 

"As  the  buildings  to  be  erected  will  also  enter  into  their  report,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  their  consideration,  instead  of  one  im- 
mense building,  to  have  a  small  one  for  every  professorship,  arranged 
at  proper  distances  around  a  square,  to  admit  of  extension,  connected 
by  a  piazza,  so  that  they  may  go  dry  from  one  school  to  another.  This 
village  form  is  preferable  to  a  single  great  building  for  many  reasons, 
particularly  on  account  of  fire,  health,  economy,  peace,  and  quiet.  Such 
a  plan  had  been  approved  in  the  case  of  the  Albemarle  College,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  letter  above  mentioned;  and  should  the  idea  be 
approved  by  the  board,  more  may  be  said  hereafter  on  the  opportun- 
ity these  small  buildings  will  afford  of  exhibiting  models  in  architecture 
of  the  i)urest  forms  of  antiquity,  furnishing  to  the  student  examples 
of  the  precepts  he  will  be  taught  in  that  art."  llere  is  the  connecting 
architectural  link  between  the  Albemarle  Academy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  as  conceived  by  Jefferson. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor  the  Sage  of  Mouticello  did  not  fail  to 
revert  to  his  early  and  favorite  project  of  elementary  education  by  means 
of  ward  schools.  He  reminded  the  Governor  that  ideas  upon  that  sub- 
ject had  been  long  ago  embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  Virginia,  and  that  time  and  reflection  had  only  served  to 
strengthen  in  his  mind  the  general  principle  of  subdividing  the  counties 
into  wards,  with  a  school  in  each  ward.  "  My  partiality,"  he  said,  "  for 
that  division  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education  solely,  but  infi- 
nitely more  as  the  means  of  a  better  administration  of  our  goverment, 
and  the  eternal  i)reservation  of  republican  principles.  The  exam- 
ple of  this  most  admirable  of  all  human  contrivances  in  government 
is  to  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its  x)owerful  effect  in  the 
order  and  economy  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it  gives 
them  as  a  nation  ^  is  the  single  circumstance  which  distinguishes  them 
so  remarkably  from  every  other  national  association.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams^  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  to  him  the  struct- 
ure of  our  scheme  of  education  as  proposed  in  the  bill  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  views  of  this  particular  section  of  it,  and 

*  The  use  by  Jefferson  of  the  word  "nation**  for  New  England  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is,  however,  paralleled  by  the  frequent  employment,  in  American  local  nsage,  of  the 
term  '*  country"  for  section,  State,  or  county.  And  yet  such  usage  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  gradual  development  of  our  ideas  of  country  and  nation  from  local  expe- 
rience. The  Germanic  village  community  of  united  families  was  the  prototype  of 
united  Germany  and  of  the  United  States. 

'October  28, 1813. 
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in  another  lately  to  Mr.  Cabell,^  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  the  Albe- 
marle College,  I  also  took  a  view  of  the  political  effects  of  the  proposed 
division  inio  wards,  which,  being  more  easily  copied  than  thrown  into 
new  form  here,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  extracts  from  them. 
SShould  the  board  of  directors  approve  of  the  plan  and  make  ward  di- 
visions the  snbstratnm  of  their  elementary  schools,  their  report  may 
furnish  a  happy  occasion  of  introducing  them,  leaving  all  their  other 
uses  to  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  as  occasion  shall  occur." 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 
Ori  the  30th  of  May^  1«^10,  pAVPrnnr  ViVlinla^  laciiAil  o  f^irnnl^r  1/^ft<>r 

to  various  distinguished  gentlemen,  asking  advice  respecting  a  system 
of  i)iiblic  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  the  duty  to  collect  information 
devolved  upon  him,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jefferson,  or  his  friend 
Cabell,  who  was  in  the  Legislature,  made  valuable  suggestions  to  the 
Governor  with  reference  to  this  letter  and  the  proper  persons  to  address. 
Among  the  latter  was  Jefferson's  friend,  Thomas  Cooper,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  passage 
from  the  circular  letter  is  worthy  of  Jeflerson  himself:  "The  great  cause 
of  literature  and  science  is  not  local  in  its  nature,  but  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  tho  whole  human  species.  The  commonwealth  of  letters  em- 
braces every  region,  however  remote.  It  can  not  fail  to  excite  pleasing 
emotions  in  every  enlightened  American  to  perceive  that  Virginia  has 
taken  this  subject  under  its  i)atronage,  and  devoted  a  fund  to  its  accom- 
plishment, which  is  annually  increasing.  To  you,  sir,  1  think  it  jiroper 
to  address  myself,  knowing  your  attachment  to  literature,  and  feeling 
great  confidence  that  you  will  not  consider  your  valuable  time  mis- 
spent in  communicating  any  ideas  which  may  promote  so  useful  an  ob- 
ject. I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  received  with  that  high  sense 
of  obligation  which  theirjj 

>R.   COOPER  ON   UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  Dr.  Cooper  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  for  they  are  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educators  in  the  United  States  at  this  period,  and  of  the  man  in  whom 
Jefferson  bail  perhaps  more  confidence  than  in  an^'  other  in  American 
academic  circles.  In  the  lack  of  illustrations  of  his  correspondence 
with  Jefferson,  this  letter  of  advice  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  upon 
the  subject  dearest  to  Jefferson's  heart,  is  especially  valuable.  Cooper 
represents  English*  ideals  of  university  education.     After  considering 


1  Letters  of  Jefiersou  and  Cabell,  37. 

*  Other  traces  of  EDglish  iDilaence  besides  tbo  counsel  of  Dr.  Cooper  may  bo  found 
in  Jofferson^s  study  of  English  universities,  as  described  in  print.  Jetierson  owned 
RnsseU's  Tract  on  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  lent  it  to  Cabell,  who  showed 
it  to  such  influential  politicians  as  General  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Cabell 
also  borrowed  Jefferson's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Guide. 
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briefly  the  subject  of  schools  iiud  academies,  he  proceeds  to  state  his 
views  upon  the  main  question: 

^^  Universities  should  be  exclusively  for  a  liberal  and  flnishftd  pdncation,    r' 
I  doul)t  whether  it  be  expedient  to  hare  more  than  one  in  the  State,  — ■ 
under  State  i)atroDafre.     Such  an  university  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
instituted  on  a  ])lan  not  much  dissimilar  to  the  following: 

"(1)  It  should  be  considered,  held  up,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
young  man  can  receive  a  finished  education  suflBcient  to  enable  him  to 
commence  the  jmrsuit  of  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  unless  he  has 
remained  at  the  university  till  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year ;  if 
young  men  could  be  induced  to  stay  for  half  a  year  longer  it  would  be  *' 
a  very  important  acquisition,  privately  and  publicly.  They  usually 
graduate  so  young  that  they  enter  upon  life  conceited  sciolists. 

'*  (2)  It  should  be  scrupulously  insisted  on  that  no  youth  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  unless  he  can  read  with  facility  Virgil,  Horace, 
Xenophon,  and  Homer ;  unless  he  is  able,  as  a  preliminary  to  matrica- 
lation,  to  convert  a  page  of  English  at  sight  into  Latin  ;  unless  he  can 
demonstrate  any  proposition  at  sight  in  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid, 
and  shews  an  acquaintance  with  cubic  and  quadratic  equations.  With- 
out this,  your  university  will  become  what  all  the  American  colleges 
and  universities  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  mere  grammar  schools. 
Tou  will  have  fewt^r  students,  but  they  will  do  credit  to  the  institution, 
and  raise  its  reputation  ;  and  entrance  at  such  an  university  will  be 
sought  as  an  honor. 

'*  (3)  It  can  not  be  required,  but  it  should  be  regularly  and  publicly  ex- 
pected, that  the  university  course  of  education  should  occupy  four  years. 
The  more  difficult  Latin  and  Oreek  classics  should  be  read  at  the  uni- 
versity, — Euripides,  Sophocles,  Longinus,  Demosthenes,  etc.  No  week 
should  pass  without  at  lejist  three  pages  of  composition  in  Latin  prose, 
and  one  in  verse,  upon  given  subjects.  All  the  prominent  political  men, 
all  the  learned  men,  all  the  scientific  men  of  my  day,  have  entered  upon 
active  life  as  good  chtssic  scholars  and  good  mathematicians.  Judging 
from  times  past  before  1  began  life,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  ob- 
served myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  young  man  turned  into  the  world  a 
good  classic  and  mathematician  is  far  better  qualified  for  any  other  lit- 
erary pursuit  than  those  who  have  been  educated  in  any  other  way. 
On  this  score  my  mind  is  fully  made  up. 

"Attendant  on  thCvse  classical  studies  should  be  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  spherical  trigonometry,  etc 
Also  the  study  of  the  French  language,  with  drawing,  fencing,  and  the 
manual  exercise. 

"These  shouhl  occupy  chiefly  the  two  first  years.  I  say  chiefly,  be- 
cause perhaps  logic  and  a  course  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
might  be  introduced  the  second  year,  though  I  should  not  incline  to  be- 
gin them  till  the  third. 
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<<  The  two  next  years  might  be  occapied  (never  entirely  omitting 
classical  and  mathematical  studies)  with — 

^^  The  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  Jorispradenoe. 

*^  Lectures  on  natural  philosophy — chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology. 

^^Perbaps  room  might  also  be  found  for  a  short  course  of  anatomy. 

*^  Further  than  this  it  is  needless  to  go.  It  will  sufiQce  to  give  them  of 
these  enough  to  show  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. The  basis  of  the  system  being  classical  and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, I  should  not  fear  for  a  young  man  who  was  well  grounded  in 
these  alone,  at  his  first  starting  on  the  race  of  life,  but  much  more  may 
be  added  by  a  judicious  course  of  study.''      ^i>^C/-  A  iV*^*^ 

VIEWS  OP  PRESIDENT  DTj^HT,  OP  TALE  COLLEGE. 

Beplies  to  the  circular  lettafsent  ont  by  Governor  Nicholas  came 
frgSTWb  college  presidents,  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  P.,  president 
of  Wilb'am  and  Mary  College  from  1814  to  1826,  and  fromll]^  ^^^  T|TnA- 
thv  Dwightii  prftfl^'^^"*^  ^^^  ^Q^  ^^l^Ag'v-  President  Smith  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  showed  no  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  university  idea.  He  said  he  presumed  the  object  of  the 
literary  fund  was  ^^  to  inform  those  who  must  otherwise  remain  in  total 
ignorance  in  the  humbler  but  more  important  parts  of  knowledge  than 
to  make  a  comparatively  few  proficients  in  the  snblimer  parts  of  knowl- 
edge.'' The  management  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  naturally 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university,  which  would  certainly  over- 
shadow the  old  college  at  Williamsburg  and  destroy  its  prestige.  The 
struggle  of  William  and  Mary  for  existence  and  its  race  for  life  with 
Jefi:erson's  younger  institution  have  been  elsewhere  narrated.^ 

An  interesting  side  light  from  New  England  is  thrown  upon  colleges 
and  universities  in  general,  at  this  early  period,  by  the  answer  of  Presi- 
dent  Dwight^  of  Yale  College.    He  said ; 

"  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  returning  such  an  answer 
to  this  application  as  in  all  probability  is  expected.  One  is,  that  the 
circular  does  not  at  all  explain  the  specific  views  of  the  Virginian  Legis- 
lature. The  literary  institutions  which  are  mentioned  in  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries  as  often  to  have  very  little  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  An  university  in  European  language  is,  as 
your  Excellency  perfectly  well  knows,  a  seat  of  education  in  which  stu- 
dents are  conducted  through  all  the  branches  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  to  appear  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  desk,  without  any  additional 
instruction.  A  collegej  in  the  same  language,  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
several  institutions  which,  when  combined,  constitute  the  university, 
and  sometimes  a  seminary  in  which  students  barely  obtain  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  university.  Eton  College  and  the  celebrated 
school  of  Westminster  are  seminaries  of  this  nature. 

^Circnlars  of  Information  of  the  Boreau  of  Education,  No.  1,  1887:  The  CoUege  of 
WUliam  and  Mary,  pp.  5&-61. 
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"  In  American  phraseology^  yoar  Excellency  must  have  observed,  both 
these  terms  are  used  iu  a  widely  ditfereDt  manner.  There  are  three  sem* 
inaries  in  Kew  TJnftln/n/i^  wUwU  nj^  f^ty^^d  iiniverRif.ips-j  a  fonrrh  in  l^iw 

Jtbrlc;  a  fifth  in  Fennsylcaaia;  a  sixth  in  Georgia;  andl  a  seventh  in 
Kentucky.  All  these  differ  essentially  from  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
in  Europe;  and  in  none  of  them  is  education  given  to  the  extent  spec- 
ihed  above.  That  of  Cambridge^  hi  Massachusetts,  approximates  nearer 
to  the  European  standard  than  any  ot  the  rest ;  bnt  even  that  falls  ma- 
terially short. 

"  There  are  also  in  New  England  five  colleges  ;  and  many  others  which 
bear  the  name  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Yale  College 
there  is,  probably,  more  scie^f^  tta"g^^  ^^^^'^^  "*  ^^Y  ^^^^^^  seminary  in  • 
the  ATnericanUnjon^;  but  probably  le.ss  of  literature  than  in  the  univer- 
sity  at  Oambridge.  Yet  it  is  styled  a  college.  Several  American  colleges 
pursue  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruction ;  while  others  are  calcu- 
lated upon  so  low  a  degree  of  the  scale  that  bachelors  of  art«,  coming 
from  them  to  Yale  College,  have  been  unable  to  enter  at  any  higher 
grade  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  sophomore  year;  and  that 
without  any  defectiveness  of  talents  or  diligence. 

*' After  these  observations,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  any  further 
on  the  indeterminate  meaning  of  these  names,  or  on  the  impossibility 
of  my  knowing  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  I^egislature  of 
Virginia.  But  without  such  knowledge  it  must  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  feel  assured  that  any  opinions  which  I  might  communicate 
would  even  reach  the  subjectto  which  they  were  intentionally  directed. 

"  The  other  difficulty^  to  which  I  have  referred,  lies  in  the  extensive 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  subject  \ViU  you?  Excellency  pardon 
me  for  observing,  that,  having  lived  moi^  than  thirty  years  in  Tale 
College,  and  in  every  Ntation  inchided  in  its  system,  the  experience  U 
frkT'/*^/iiTp^n  ji^^  ihirit.^j^  |i^ft|  p^t'^i^Ml  hm  fnrr'^'»^^^<^  "^n  Tritn  n  fiftmphntfi 
conviction  that  the  views  formed  concerning  such  an  mstitutionby 
men  unacquainted  with  this  subjeot  except  by  speculation,  and  those  of 
the  first  talents,  are  necessarily  inadequate  and  erroiieousT  If  I  am 
not  deceive<T,*a"c6nsiderable  number  ot  American  coWeges  have  failed 
of  success  from  defects  in  their  original  establishment ;  defects  de- 
rived from  the  want  of  an  experimental  ^quaintance  with  such  an  in- 
stitution in  those  under  w^hose  direction  their  several  systems  began 
their  operations. 

^^  If  my  experience  has  not  deceived  me,  such  a  scheme  of  a  college 
in  the  American  sense,  and  still  more  of  a  university  in  the  European 
sense,  as  will  fairly  promise  extensive  utility  to  the  pnbliOy  must  in- 
volve many  important  part87all  of  them  nearly  or  absolutely  indis- 
X)ensable,  and  many  more  subordinate  ones,  each  of  which  would  con- 
tribute in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  To 
state  in  the  most  concise  manner  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  and  the 
proofs  by  which  its  expediency  might  be  evinced,  would  require  at  leastc 
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a  large  pamphlet.    For  such  work  I  hav.e  neither  time,  nor  health,  nor 
eyes. 

<^  For  the  prolixity  of  this  apology  1  have  no  other  justification  be- 
side what  is  furnished  by  the  high  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  source  from  which  the  application  is  derived. 

"  With  this  letter  I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  Latcs  of 
Yale  College*  In  them  may  perhaps  be  found  the  best  answer,  in  my 
power,  to  some  of  the  questions  which  would  naturally  be  asked  in  the 
course  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  which  the  president  and  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund  have  commenced.  Here  these  laws  have  had  a 
^  happy  efficacy. 

<^  If  I  may  suppose  myself  authorized  to  give  an  opinion  concerning 
the  subject  at  large,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode,  within 
my  knowledge,  of  conducting  the  requisite  inquiries  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, so  far  as  they  may  respect  the  N^ew  England  seminaries j  will  be  to 
commission  a  competent  person  to  visit  such  of  them  as  may  be  thought 
proper,  and  by  inspection  and  conversation  to  learn  whatever  may  be 
useful  in  their  respective  systems.  Such  a  person  would  be  able  to^ 
state  the  specific  purposes  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  in 
view,  and  could  ask  the  questions  and  obtain  the  explanations  which 
may  be  conducive  to  the  general  design." 

REPORT  OF  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 

Letters  were  received  from  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  Stat« 
under  Madison,  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York.  The  lat- 
ter sent  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  philosophy  of  education,  with  peda- 
gogical plans  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  from  domestic  to  scholastic, 
from  the  school  to  the  university.  Monroe  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  preservation  of  good  govern- 
ment, but  intimated  that  there  were  men  in  Virginia  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  give  advice  in  educational  matters.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Central  College,  in  Albe- 
^marle^  but  offered  no  suggestions  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund.  Their  report  was  made  through  Governor  Nicholas  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  and  is  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a  System  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  was  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  legislative 
order.  If  Jefferson  was  not  the  author  of  this  entire  report,  his  ideas 
pervade  it  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have  already  seen  that  Gover- 
nor Nicholas  sought  Jefferson's  advice  before  that  of  any  one  else,  and 
we  shall  now  see  that  he  followed  it  in  i)refereuce  to  other  views.  The 
official  voice  is  the  Governor's,  but  the  hand  is  Jefferson's. 

We  find  the  general  subject  subdivided  into  primary  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  a  university.  The  whole  system  was  based  upon  a  proposed 
subdivision  of  counties  into  townships,  each  to  support  one  primary 
school  and  to  have  charge  of  its  own  roads,  its  own  poor,  and  its  own 
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police.  The  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching  was  recommended.  Next 
above  the  common  schools  were  to  be  the  academies,  where  Latin^ 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy,  etc.,  were  to  be 
taaght.  Jefferson's  provision  for  *'  the  boys  of  brighcest  genius''  re-ap- 
pears in  the  proposed  connection  of  Ihe  schools,  academies,  and  univer- 
sity. "The  term  university,"  declares  this  report,  ^^ comprehends  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  extends  to  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge."  The  directors  of  the  literary  fund  say 
they  have  resorted  to  every  source  of  information  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  colleges  in  America  and  Europe,  but  they  find  no  two  abso- 
lutely alike.  Jeflerson  had  made  that  observation  to  Peter  Carr.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  Virginia  must  be  studied  and  the  university 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  people.  The  report  advises  against  begin- 
ning on  too  large  a  scale.  The  purchase  of  land  for  the  university  is 
re<*x>mmended  '^  in  some  central  and  healthy  i)art  of  the  Commonwealth.'^ 
Here  surely  is  Jefferson's  hand.  The  buildings  are  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  literary  fund.  A  board  of  fifteen  visitors  is  recommended,  with 
power  to  appoint  nine  professors,  chiefly  in  modern  and  scientific  stud, 
ies.  Jefferson  had  always  wished  such  acurriculum.  The  visitors  were 
also  to  have  power  to  appoint  seven  fellows  "  out  of  the  moat  learned  and 
meritorious  of  those  toho  have  graduated  at  said  university J^ 

IDEA.  OF  ESTABLISHING  FELLOWSHIPS,   1816. 

The  following  extract  from  this  remarkable  report  on  the  Uaiversity 
of  Virginia  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  because  it  anticipates  so  much 
of  what  is  essentially  modern  in  American  university  education.  ^^The 
recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  fellowships  is  founded  on  a 
wish  to  encourage  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science  in  such  young  men, 
who,  though  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  have 
been  selected  for  their  talents,  and  instructed  and  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  It  is  to  them  we  ought  to  look  as  the  source  which  is  to  sup- 
ply us  icith  tea^ihers  and  professors^  and  thus  by  the  service  they  will 
render  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  they  will 
amply  repay  what  that  country  has  done  for  their  benefit.  Besides,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance  that  you  create  a  corps  of  literary 
men,  who,  enabled  by  receiving  a  decent  competence  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  will  enlarge  its  boundaries  and 
difiuse  through  the  community  a  taste  and  relish  for  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture. The  eft'ect  produced  by  concentrating  at  one  place  many  literary 
men,  whose  co-operation,  as  well  as  whose  collisions,  will  excite  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  emulation,  is  incalculable." 

MERCER'S  BILL  FOR   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  VIRGINIA,  1817. 

The  above  favorable  report  naturally  led  to  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  a  univer- 
sity.    The  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mercer  partly  upon  the  basis  of 
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ary,  1817,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  2()th  of  the^same 
^1  month.  Tlio  measure  was,  however,  noteworthy  in  some  of  its  features. 
1  /  It  provided  for  a  boaid  of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
\  ^Y  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delej^ates,  and  to  have  general  educational 
*'  \  control  of  Virginia.  They  were  to  establish  and  locate  *'  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Virginia,"  together  with  a  general  system  of  colleges  and  ar^de- 
mies.  The  bill  also  provided  for  a  system  of  primary  schools,  and  for 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  townships  and  wards,  and  of  cities,  bor- 
oughs, or  towns  into  wards,  when  containing  more  than  one  hundreii 
white  families ;  if  less,  the  corporation  was  to  be  comprehended  in  some 
township.  As  soon  as  a  ward  or  township  had  provided  a  school  house 
worth  $200,  and  a  board  of  trustees  for  school  management,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund,  to  whom  the  school-house  and  lot  must  be  con- 
veyed, were  authorized  to  pay  over  annually  the  sum  of  8201)  lor  the 
teacher's  salary  and  $10  for  school  books  lor  poor  children.  Jelfersjon 
was  always  strongly  opposed  to  such  local  <listributiou  of  the  lirerary 
fund.  He  believed  in  the  local  maintenance  of  common  schools ;  but  the 
best  experience  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  shows  that  lociilities 
vary  so  much  in  economic  strength  that  county  boards  of  equalization 
are  sometimes  a  real  necessity.  A  comproniise  between  public  bounty 
and  local  taxation  is  sometimes  desirable. 

ACADEMICAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  bill  of  1817  further  provided  for  the  division  of  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  free  whites,  into  forty-eight  "  academical  districts,'^ 
containingone  or  morecounties.  Suitableand convenient  academies  act- 
ually existing  were  to  be  recognized  as  State  institutions,  when  conveyed 
to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund.  While  retaining 
their  former  trustees  and  local  government,  they  became  entitled  to 
State  aid.  Where  new  academies  were  to  be  erected,  the  same  line  of 
policy  was  proposed  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools.  The  aca- 
demical district  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  land,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  which  were  esti- 
mated at  $10,000.  The  management  of  the  academy  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  thirteen  persons  residing  within  the  district  and  appointed 
by  the  general  board  of  public  instruction.  One-quarter  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  one-fourth  of  the  salaries  for  teachers  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  literary  fund.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  1817  author- 
ized the  acceptance  of  '*  the  Anne  Smith  Academy,  for  the  education  of 
females,"  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  not 
exceeding  five.  ' 

PLAN  FOR  NEW  COLLEGES. 

To  the  colleges  then  existing  in  the  State  four  more  were  to  be  added, 
called,  respectively,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Henry,  and  Jefferson,  in  cod- 
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veDient  and  healthfal  localities,  where  Bufficient  land  had  been  freely 
oft'ered,  and  at  least  $35,000  had  been  subscribed  for  the  college  and  its 
library.  Trustees  were  to  be  invested  with  governing  authority  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction.  The  title  to  the  land  and  college  buildings 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  managers  of  the  literary  fund,  which  in 
turn  should  grant  the  college  one-fourth  as  much  money  as  had  been 
locally  subscribed,  and  one-fifth  of  the  annual  salaries  of  teachers  and 
professors.  William  and  Mary,  Hampden-Sidney,  and  Washington 
Colleges  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  proposals  with  reference  to 
entering  this  general  system  of  State  colleges  and  of  sharing  State 
bounty  in  a  similar  manner. 

IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

The  bill  of  1817  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  idea  was  clearly  in  view.  The  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  authorized  to  fix  upon  a  proper  site,  with  primary  regard  **  to  ^ 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  principal 
channels  of  intercourse  through  its  territory,"  together  with  health,  econ- 
omy, and  such  advantages  as  might  arise  from  local  philanthropy.  At 
least  fifty  acres  of  land,  $100,000  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  for  a  library 
must  be  secured  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  literary  fund  for 
university  puri)oses.  A  general  subscription  throughout  the  State  was 
authorized  through  the  agencj^  of  county  and  corporation  courts.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  reports  of  all  trustees  to  the  board  of  public 
instruction,  and  for  a  general  educational  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, concerning  the  state  of  education  and  embracing  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  although  never  carried  out,  are  interesting 
and  instructive  as  showing  one  of  the  first  definite  plans  in  this  country 
for  an  organized  system  of  education  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
The  bill  laid  chief  stress  upon  common-school  education,  and  gave  it  the 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  public  money.  Jefferson,  while  the 
friend  of  common  schools,  would  have  made  them  self-supporting,  and 
have  reserved  State  bounty  for  the  higher  education  and  the  University. 

JEFFERSON'S  BILL,  1817-18. 


Mr.  Mercer's  bill,  of  which  an  analysis  has  just  been  given,  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  Jefferson.  He  wrote  to  Cabell,  October  24, 1817  :  "  I 
received  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  have  directed  to  me,  con- 
taining several  papers  on  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education. 
A  serious  perusal  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  convinced  me  that,  un- 
less something  less  extravagant  could  be  devised,  the  whole  undertak- 
ing must  fail.  The  primary  schools  alone  on  that  plan  would  exhaust 
the  whole  funds,  the  colleges  as  much  more,  and  a  university  would 
never  come  into  question.  However  slow  and  painful  the  operation  of 
writing  is  become  from  a  stiffening  wrist,  and  however  deadly  my  aver- 
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Bion  to  the  writing-table,  I  determiued  to  try  whether  1  could  not  con- 
trive a  ])lan  more  within  the  compass  of  our  funds.  I  send  you  the  re- 
sult brought  into  a  single  bill,  lest  by  bringing  It  on  by  detachments 
some  of  the  parts  might  be  lost." 

The  following  is  a  r^sunid  of  Jefferson's  bill,  which  is  not  without  sug- 
gestive value.  The  old  lines  of  historic  continuity  are  discernible  in 
this  plan,  and  it  is  clearly  an  advance  upon  the  views  advanced  in  the 
famous  letter  to  Peter  Carr.  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  in  every  county,  should  appoint  three  visitors  of  primarj* 
schools.  These  visitors  were  to  subdivide  their  respective  counties  into 
wards,  comprehending  ^'each  about  the  number  of  militia  sufficient  for 
a  company."  The  visitors  were  then  to  call  ward  meetings,  and  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  "the  warders"  was  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
school-house  and  how  it  should  be  built.  A  plurality  vote  was  to  elect 
a  resident  warden,  to  direct  the  process  of  building,  and  to  care  for 
school  property.  All  persons  liable  to  work  on  the  highways  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  warden's  call  to  work  on  the  school-house,  unless  it 
should  be  built  by  pecuniary  contributions.  Ward  meetings  were  to 
be  held  in  the  school-house  after  its  completion.  This  ])lace  should 
become  the  centre  of  local  government  as  well  as  of  local  education. 
The  selection  of  teachers  and  the  examination  of  schools  were  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  county  board  of  visitors — a  good  device  for  economic 
and  uniform  management. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  several  counties  into  nine 
collegiate  districts.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund, 
henceforth  to  b^  known  as  the  board  of  public  instruction,  were  to 
appoint  a  board  of  visitors  for  each  collegiate  district,  with  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county  in  that  district.  These  visitors  were  to  view  their 
district  and  report  to  the  central  board  of  public  instruction  the  best 
sites  for  a  college,  and  the  latter  board  was  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
visitors  were  then  to  be  empowered  to  purchase  the  approved  site^  ex- 
ercising, if  necessary,  through  the  county  sheriff,  the  right  of  condemn- 
ing private  property  for  a  public  purpose.  They  were  limited  to  $500  ex- 
penditure for  grounds  and  to  $7,000  for  buildings.  Each  college  was  to 
have  two  professors,  with  salaries  of  $500  each,  to  be  paid  from  the  liter 
ary  fund,  with  such  additional  fees  from  pupils  as  the  visitors  should  de- 
termine. "  In  the  said  colleges  shall  be  taught  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  English  grammar,  geography, 
ancient  and  modem,  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic,  the 
mensuration  of  land,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  ordinary  elements 
of  navigation."  The  visitors  were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the 
general  management  of  the  college  property.  They  could  employ  a 
steward  and  a  bursar.  Members  of  the  board  were  to  visit  the  college 
at  least  once  a  year  and  examine  its  management.  The  action  of  col- 
legiate boards  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  public  in- 
struction. 
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PROPOSITION  FOR  A  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 

To  these  provisions  for  popular  and  collegiate  education  Jefferson 
added  a  proposition  for  a  university,  '*  in  a  central  and  healthy  part  of 
the  State."  With  regard  to  the  very  delicate  question  of  the  site  he 
draughted  two  forms  of  statement,  one  in  general  terms  giving  the 
power  of  selection  to  a  board  of  eight  visitors,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction ;  and  the  other  in  specific  terms  providing  for 
the  acceptance  of  all  the  lauds,  buildings,  property,  and  rights  of  Central 
College,  whenever  its  board  of  visitors  should  authorize  a  transfer  to 
the  board  of  public  instruction,  for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  In 
the  institution  should  be  taught  ^'  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modem ;  natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  the  theories 
of  medicine;  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  ;  military  and  naval  science;  ideology, 
ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations;  law,  municipal  and  foreign ;  the 
science  of  civil  government  and  political  economy ;  languages,  rhetoric, 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts  generally ;  which  branches  of  science 
shall  be  so  distributed  and  under  so  many  professorships,  not  exceed- 
ing ten,  as  the  visitors  shall  think  most  proper."  Each  professor  was 
to  have  apartments  and  a  salary,  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year,  to  be  paid 
from  the  literary  fund,  with  tuition  fees  from  students.  The  visitors 
were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the  general  control  of  the  insti- 
tution, subject  to  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  this  bill,  Jefferson  addressed  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  a  report  of  the  visitors  on  the  progress  of  Cen- 
tral College,  already  described  in  another  connection.  Of  this  instruct- 
ive report  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  and  distributed.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817: 
^<  I  think  you  had  better  keep  back  the  general  plan  till  this  report  is 
made,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  give  a  lift  to  that.  Pray  drop  me  a 
line  when  any  vote  is  passed  which  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  general  plan.  I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  in 
this  world.  It  is  a  bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and  nursing,  and  if  I 
can  once  see  it  on  its  legs,  I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and  pleasure  my 
nunc  dimittas.^ 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  most  cherished  scheme  of  Jefferson's  life  was  now  to  be  launched 
^new  upon  the  current  of  politics.  He  had  attempted  to  promote  uni- 
versity education  in  connection  with  William  and  Mary  College,  in  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  project  had  been  swamped. 
Now  he  was  about  to  launch  his  own  independent  institution,  bearing^ 
the  name  of  Central  College,  but  soon  to  be  called  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. With  what  anxiety  the  old  man  of  seventy-five  years  watched 
the  fate  of  his  carefully  drawn  report  on  Central  College,  and  of  his  bill 
for  establishing  a  system  of  public  education !    In  a  letter  to  Cabell, 
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dated  January  14,  1818,  minutely  explaining  his  plan  for  self-support- 
ing elementary  schools,  Jefferson  concludes:  "A  system  of  general  in- 
struction which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  teas  the  earliest^  so  tcill  it  be  the  latest  of  all 
the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest.  Nor 
am  I  tenacious  of  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be  that 
what  it  may,  our  descendants  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  know 
how  to  amend  and  amend  it  until  it  shall  suit  their  circumstances.  Give 
it  to  us,  then,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who  are  past  all  other 
services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  blessings  to 
those  who  promote  it." 

This  letter  was  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Richmond  Enquirerj^  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1818.  In  ^very  possible  way  Cabell  j^ri^iagaltid.  Jtiiffiga^n^s 
id^s.  While  the  **  enlightened  few"  heard  and  read  with  favor,  there 
wasTll  Ihe  Legishiture,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  strong 
opposition  to  Jefferson's  bill.  The  i)rinting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  was  only  grudgingly  allowed.  The  *'  back  country"  and  western 
members  were  particularly  stubborn.  They  wanted  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia removed  from  Kichmond  to  Staunton,  and  they  were  afraid  that 
Central  College  would  establish  the  idea  of  political  centrality  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlottesville.  "For  two  months,"  wrote  Cabell, 
**  certain  persons  have  been  training  those  members  to  oppose  all  that 
could  come  from  you.  The  back-country  spirit  has  been  industriously 
excited."  Cabell  said  the  friends  of  Staunton  and  Lexington  wished  to 
keep  down  Central  College.  Sectional  division  and  the  clashing  of  local 
interests  made  him  almost  despair  of  any  general  plan.  Jefferson's  op- 
ponents admitted  that  his  bill  was  a  finished  production  in  theory,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  let  it  go  into  practice.  The  bill  received  very 
few  votes  in  a  House  committee  of  the  whole,  and  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  King  William  County,  was  recommended  for  adoption* 

FIRST  APPROPRIATION  FROM  THE  LITERARY  FUND,  1818. 


The  House  of  Delegates  at  first  favored  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  literary  fund  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  application  of 
the  rest  of  the  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  State.  From 
such  a  Philistine  view  of  an  economic  resource,  long  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional interests,  the  House  at  last  rose,  through  the  influence  of  agita- 
tion, to  the  idea  of  a  compromise  between  the  highest  and  lowest  forms 
of  education.  Hill's  substitute  for  Jefferson's  bill  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment by  local  courts  of  school  commissioners  in  every  county,  city,  and 
corporate  town,  *'  to  determine  what  number  of  poor  children  the^^  will 
educate,"  and  what  should  be  paid  for  their  education.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  select  the  children  and  send  them,  with  the  assent  of 
parents  or  guardian,  to  some  convenient  school,  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  money  for  tuition,  books,  etc.,  was  to  come 
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out  of  a  $45,000  reservation  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  to  be 
paid  over  to  local  school  commissioners  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,^  in 
proportion  to  the  free  white  population.  To  this  local  State  aid  was  to 
be  added  the  income  of  all  property  held  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  derived  from  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  glebe  lands.  Such  was  the 
wretched  provision  for  primary  education  as  a  local  charity,  dependent 
upon  State  aid  and  parish  spoils.  The  House  of  Delegates  had  appar- 
ently no  conception  of  the  importance  of  establishing  common  schools 
and  of  supporting  them  by  local  taxation.  The  provision  amounted  to 
a  State  and  parish  bounty  upon  poverty. 

Upon  this  well-meant  but  inadequate  popular  legislation  the  Senate 
had  the  sovereign  good  sense  to  tack  a  $15^000  annual  appropriation 
for  a  university,  wherein  all  the  branches  of  useful  science  were  to  be 
taught._  __The  site  of  the  institution  was  to  be  determined  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crovernor  of  the  State.  The  board  was  to  meet  at  the  tavern  in  Bock- 
fish  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Eidge,  in  August,  1818,  and  determine  the  follow- 
ing matters:  (1)  The  site  of  the  university;  (2)  a  plan  for  its  construc- 
tion; (3)  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught;  (4)  the  number  and 
description  of  the  professorships;  (5)  general  legislative  provisions  for 
organizing  and  governing  the  institution.  This  amendment  passed  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  21st  of  February,  1818.  It  was  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  Jeffersonian  idea,  and  it  was  driven  in  by  Joseph  C.  Cabell, 
when  the  commissioners  were  appointed.  He  wrote  to  Jefferson :  *' We 
h?ive  fifteen  districts  on  this  side  of  the  ridge,  and  I  think  we  are  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive."  Mr.  Preston  was  at  this  time  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  university 
project.  Cabell  suggested  to  Jetterson  that  "  our  policy  will  be  to  invest 
all  our  funds  in  buildings,  and  get  them  as  far  advanced  by  August  as 
possible."  The  founder  of  Central  College  needed  no  spurring  in  this 
direction.  It  had  been  his  policy  from  the  beginning  to  get  his  institu- 
tion well  under  way  and  then  make  tlie  Legislature  adopt  it. 

^  The  resnlts  of  this  policy,  while  not  the  best,  were  better  than  nothing.  Niles's 
Register  for  December  17,  1825,  says  of  Virginia:  **  By  returns  from  98  counties  and 
towns,  receiTed  between  the  30th  of  September,  1824,  and  30th  of  September,  1825, 
it  appears  that  10,226  indigent  children  have  been  sent  to  school  in  those  counties 
within  the  year." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   COMMISSION    AND    JEFFERSON'S 

REPORT. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  AT  BOGKFISH  GAP. 

Professor  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  a  graphic 
article  entitled  ^^  Jefferson's  Pet,"  pablished  originally  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine in  May,  1872,  and  now  forming  the  historical  introduction  to  the 
Semicentennial  Catalogue  of  the  Students  of  tiie  University,  has  given 
us  a  picturesque  description  of  the  scene  of  that  famous  meeting^  of  the 
commissioners  at  Rockfish  Gap,  where  the  fate  of  the  higher  education 
inTTrginia  waslmng  in  tlie"5iTaii^. 

'*'High  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge,"  he  says,  "  at  an  elevation  from  which 
the  eye  takes  in  at  a  single  glance  a  variety  of  scenes  unequalled  on 
this  continent  for  beauty  and  loveliness,  a  little  river  rises  in  a  dark 
gorge,  to  fall  gently  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  after  a  brief  and  rapid 
course,  abounding  with  falls  and  cascades  of  infinite  attractiveness,  to 
pour  its  waters  into  the  James  River.  As  the  mountains  here  sink  to 
a  lower  level,  and  thus  afford  one  of  the  passes  through  which  in  older 
days  immigrants  passed  from  what  is  called  the  Piedmont  region  of  the 
State  to  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  place  has  received  the  idio- 
matic name  of  Rockfish  Gap.  Here,  at  a  modest  couutr^^  itin,  unpre- 
tending in  appearance,  but  offering  an  abundant  and  well-served  table, 
far  from  the  turmoil  of  cities  and  the  excitement  of  politics,  met  a  party 
of  men  remarkable  for  their  ability  and  virtue  amidst  a  people  which 
had  already  given  four  Presidents  to  the  Union,  and  was  well  known 
to  possess  as  much  private  as  public  worth.  In  the  low-ceiled,  white- 
washed room,  the  whole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  dining-room 
table  and  rude  '  split-bottom '  chairs  of  home  make,  sat  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  two  of  liis  predecessors,  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Jefferson,  besides  a  number  of  judges  and  eminent  states, 
men.  ^  Yet,'  says  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  biographers, '  it  was  remarked  by 
the  lookers-on  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  principal  object  of  regard  both 
to  the  members  and  spectators;  that  lie  seemed  to  be  the  chief  mover 
of  the  body — the  soul  that  animated  it;  and  some  who  were  present, 
struck  by  these  manifestations  of  deference,  conceived  a  more  exalted 
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idea  of  him  on  this  simple  and  unpretending  occasion  than  they  had 
ever  previously  entertained.^ " 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS, 

The  j)roceeclings  and  reportj^f  Jtm.c^^""^i'^*>'»"^^»  are  pri^lJ^.Al.j^i^j 
in  the  Analectic  Magazi ne, Volume  XIII,  published  in  Philadelphia^lOy 
a  magazine  'tb"which~Dr.*  Cooper  was  a  contributor.  It  appears  that 
Jeffeirson' was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board.  After  some 
discussion,  a  committee  of  six,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  report  on  all  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commission  by  the 
Legislature,  except  that  relating  to  the  site.  This  subject  was  consid- 
ered by  the  entire  board.  Three  places  were  proposed,  Lexington, 
Staunton,  and  Central  College.  All  three  were  acknowledged  to  be  in 
healthful  and  fertile  districts,  but  Jefferson  is  reputed  to  have  made  a 
point  in  favor  of  his  neighborhood  by  exhibiting  "an  imposing  list  of 
octogenarians."  The  question,  however,  turned  mainly  upon  the  relative 
degree  of  centrality.  And  here  Jefferson  had  made  his  position  impreg- 
nable. He  showed  the  board  by  diagrams  that  Central  College  was 
well  named,  for  it  was  not  only  geographically'  more  central  than  any 
other  college  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  actually  nearest  the  centre  of  white 
population. 

These  calculations  were  afterward  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Kich- 
mond  Enquirer,  December  17,  1818.  There  was  then  some  bantering 
criticism  of  Jefferson's  method  of  drawing  his  two  transverse  lines  in 
such  a  way  that  they  intersected  at  Charlottesville.  The  point  of  de- 
l>arture  for  his  westerly  line  was  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  is  much  nearer  the  southern  than  the  northern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia; but  Jefferson  defended  that  point  by  saying,  "the  greatest  part 
of  what  is  north  is  water."  He  did  not  draw  his  line  due  west,  because 
the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  tended  north  of  northwest.  lie  dis- 
creetly balanced  his  geography  and  followed  the  line  of  "  equal  division 
of  the  population."  Nor  did  he  draw  a  north  and  south  line  of  inter- 
section. He  found  the  Blue  Ridge  a  natural  line  of  cross  division,  and 
he  sought  a  i>arallel  course  to  that  for  his  line  of  equal  division  of  pop- 
ulation. JeffergQu^illgeuious  method  of  calculation  is  explaiued  in  a 
letter  to  Cabell.  January  1,  I8ll>,  m  which  he  took  the  bold  ground, 
"Run  your  lines  in  what  direction  youTHease,  they  will  pass  close  to 
Charlottesville."  Jefferson  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  commis- 
sioners atRockfish  Gap,  and,  indeed,  he  was  altogether  fair  in  his  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  geographical  situation.  A  vote  was  taken,  resultiug 
in  sixteen  for  Central  College,  three  for  Lexington,^  and  two  for  Staun- 

^  Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  was  at 
this  janctiire  of  affairs  in  the  Legislature  a  more  dangerous  rival  to  Central  College 
than  was  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  came  into  politics  a  little  later,  and 
attempted  to  advance  on  Hichmond,  as  elsewhere  described  in  the  author's  monograph 
ou  that  venerable  college.    Washington  College  had  developed  from  Liberty  Hall 
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ton.  JeffersoD^s  committee  was  iDStructed  to  include  this  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  report,  wbicli  was  made  on  the  3d  of  August,  and,  after 
sundry  amendments,  unanimously  adopted.  The  next  day  two  copies 
were  signed  In'  all  the  members  present  and  were  transmitted,  one  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  report  was  probably  prepared  by  Jefferson  before  he  cam.e.lo_the 
meeting  at  RocklisirGa'p,  for  it  is  an  elaborate  production,  indicating 
careful  thought.  In  the  words  of  introductory  comment  in  the  Analectic 
Keview,  the  report  *' contains  many  novel  suggestions  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  seminaries  of  learning  already  established.''  A  special 
consideration  of  some  of  Jefferson's  views  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  study  of  his  influence  upon  education  in  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE  OBJECTS  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  defined  the  objects  of  primary  education  as  follows : 

'*  (1)  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the  transac- 
tion of  bis  own  business ; 

«'(2)  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and  pre- 
serve his  ideas,  his  contracts  and  accounts,  in  writing ; 

"(3)  To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties; 

^'(4)  To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to 
discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him  by  either ; 

*'(5)  To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he 
retains ;  to  choose  with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  he  delegates ; 
and  to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  with  candor,  and  judgment; 

'^(G)  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithfulness  all 
the  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed." 

For  thus  instructing  the  mass  of  citizens  in  their  rights,  interests, 
and  duties,  Jefferson  maintained  that  primary  schools,  whether  private 

Acatloniy,  foiindeil  in  the  year  17S2.  It  had  been  endowed  by  George  Washington  with 
one  hundred  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  James  River  Company,  his  stock  in  the  Potomac 
Company  having  been  reserved  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  university  in  Wash- 
iugtonCity,  as  described  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  third  series,  No.  1, 
pp.  93-5.  The  trustees  of  Washington  CoUege  offered  aU  of  their  funds,  apparatus, 
books,  grounds,  etc.,  together  with  a  subscription  of  nearly  $18,000  by  the  people  of 
Lexington  and  vicinity,  and  a  deed  of  real  estate  amounting  to  over  3,350  acres,  with 
aH  his  personal  property  and  fifty-seven  slaves,  promised  by  John  Robinson,  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  literary  fund,  provided  the  university  should  be  established  in  Lexing- 
ton or  vicinity.  Mr.  Robinson's  proposed  deed  and  gift  were,  however,  subject  **  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts  and  fulfilment  of  his  contracts,"  as  Jefferson  discreetly  re- 
minded the  Legislature.  Over  against  the  Lexington  offer,  which  was  altogether  gen- 
erous, Central  College  placed  its  $41,248  in  subscriptions,  and  $3,280  proceeds  from  the 
parish  glebes;  its  grounds  embracing  47  acres,  ^^  whereon  the  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege are  begun,  one  pavilion  an<l  its  appendix  of  dormitories  being  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  with  one  othu'r  pavilion,  and  e(pial  annexation  of  dormitories,  being  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  during  the  present  season ; "  and  "  another  parcel  of  153  acres 
near  the  former,  and  including  a  considerable  eminence  very  favorable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  future  observatory/'  This  latter  Jeffersouian  idea  has  been  realized  since 
the  W^ar,  by  private  philanthropy. 
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or  public,  should  teaeli  reading):,  writiu<^,  and  nrithinetic,  the  elements 
of  mensuration,  and  the  outlines  of  geography  and  history.  These  sug- 
gestions were  skilfully  inserted  into  the  report,  in  order  to  remind  the 
Legislature  that  something  remained  to  be  done  for  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia besides  providing  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

OBJECTS  OF  HIGHEB  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  define  the  objects  of  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  relation  of  universities  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  pra^stical  interests  of  American  life  has  never 
been  better  formulated  by  any  professional  educator,  much  less  have 
these  objects  been  concretely  realized  by  any  institution  of  learning. 
American  colleges  and  universities  will  need  to  advance  a  long  way 
before  they  reach  the  Jeffersonian  ideal.  He  classifies  the  objects  of 
the  higher  education  as  follows : 

<<(1)  To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend ; 

"  (2)  To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for 
our  own  government,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing 
all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual  action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do 
whatever  doea  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  another ; 

^'  (3)  To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufact- 
ures, and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  political  economy 
to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry ; 

"  (4)  To  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  oiir  youth,  enlarge  their 
minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue and  order; 

**(5)  To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
which  advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  subsistence, 
and  comforts  of  human  life ; 

"(6)  And,  generally,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and  correct 
action,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and  of  happiness 
within  themselves." 

RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  SCIENCE. 

There  is  so  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  average  American  citizen 
as  to  the  duty  of  government  to  foster  science  and  education  of  the 
highest  sort,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  views  of  Jef- 
ferson upon  this  point.  If  the  father  of  American  democracy  could 
entertain  such  views  as  these,  thesons  of  the  people  need  have  no  fears 
that  the  functions  of  the  state  are  abused  when  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  university  or  the  advancement  of  science.  Jefferson 
said,  in  his  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature : 

"  Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements ;  some  think  that  they  do  not 
better  the  condition  of  man  ,*  and  others  that  education,  like  private 
and  individual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private  individual  effort ;  not 
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reflectiug  that  an  establishment  embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  means,  and  must  either  derive  existence  from  public 
patronage  or  not  exist  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those 
callings  which  depend  on  education,  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to 
seek  the  instruction  they  require.  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  aifairs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments, — ^legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our  Na- 
tional Government;  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the  pros- 
perity, the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation.^ 

RTCH^/^T^TO]^    OF   TCTlTTf!ATION   TO   MORALS   AND   RELIGION. 

The  strongest  side  of  Jefferson's  educational  philosophy  was  itS'bear- 
ing  upon  good  morals  and  social  progress.    '^  Education,"  he  said,  "  gen- 
erates habits  of  application,  of  order,  and  the  love  of  virtue;  and  con- 
trols, by  the  force  of  habit,  any  innate  obliquities  in  our  moral  organi- 
zation.   We  should  be  far,  too,  from  the  discouraging  persuasion  that 
man  is  fixed,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  at  a  given  point;  that  his  im- 
provement is  a  chimera,  and  the  hope  delusive  of  rendering  ourselves 
/     wiser,  happier,  or  better  than  our  forefathers  were.    As  well  might  it 
/     be  urged  that  the  wild  and  uncultivated  tree,  hitherto  yielding  sour  and 
^      bitter  fruit  only,  can  never  be  made  to  yield  better ;  yet  we  know  that 
w     ±he  grafting  art  implants  a  new  tree  on  the  savage  stock,  producing 
y/y  what  is  most  estimable  both  in  kind  and  degree.    Education,  in  like 
^}//jnann^  ingrafts  a  new  manjm  the  nativ^e  stock,  and  improves  whatHgt 
''^^Ijpkis^ nature  was  vicious  and  perverse  into  qualities  of  virtue  and^oci^' 
^    worjjju..  And  it  can  not  be  but  that  each  generation,  succeeding  to  tlie 
knowledge  acquired  bj'  all  those  who  preceded  it,  adding  to  it  their  own 
acquisitions  and  discoveries,  and  handing  the  mass  down  for  successive 
and  constant  accumulation,  must  advance  the  knowledge  and  well-being 
of  mankind,  not  infinitely^  as  some  have  said,  but  indefinitely,  and  to  a 
term  w^hich  no  one  can  fix  and  foresee.    ♦     ♦     *     What  but  education 
has  ad\:anced  us  beyond  the  conditii^n  of  mijiiTidi^^n^n^  ni?.|g]yw)^  • 
And  what  chains  them  to  their  present  state  of  barbarism  and  wretched- 
ness but  a  bigoted  veneration  for  the  supposed  superlative  wisdom  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  preposterous  idea  that  they  are  to  look  backward 
for  better  things,  and  not  forward,  longing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  return 
to  the  days  of  eating  acorns  and  roots,  rather  than  indulge  in  the  degen- 
eracies of  civilization  ?" 

Ethics  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  plan  for  university  educa- 
tion which  Jefterson  proposed  to  the  Legislature.  He  recognized  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  placed  all  religious  sects  upon 
an  equal  iboting,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  institute  any  sec- 
tarian theology.  He  proposed  to  place  the  entire  responsibility  for  re- 
ligious training  upon  an  ethical  basis,  where  all  sects  could  agree. 
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He  said :  *•  The  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver^ 
and  sapreme  raler  of  tbe  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obligations  these  infer,  will  be  within 
the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics ;  to  which  adding  the  develop- 
ments of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree^ 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages, — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis 
will  be  formed  common  to  all  sects."  Jefferson  thought  that  it  was  the 
dnty  of  each  sect  to  provide  its  own  theological  teaching  i!i  a  special 
school,^  to  which  students  might  go  for  special  instruction,  as  they  did 
to  their  various  denominational  churches.  An  ethical  solution  of  the 
theological  questions  in  American  universities  has  been  found  satisfac* 
tory  in  most  of  our  State  institutions,  which  have  found  themselves 

*  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  Novftiuhttr  ;2y  lrt*22.  Jeft'ereon  deacribes  hia  plan  of  allow- 
ing  incfependent  schools  Of  theology  to  bo  established  in  the  neij^hborhoodjof  the 
UniviBpsity.  **  In  our  University  you  know  there' Ts' no  professordkh)  of  divinity.  '^' 
handle  lias  been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this  is  aiSinstitutioi 
merely  of  no  religion,  but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at^^he  last  uieet-^ 
ing  of  the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  whicl 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  on^  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  reasons  against  a  public  estab- 
lishment of  any  religious  instrnction,  we  suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  tbe 
different  religious  sects  to  establish  each  for  itself  a  professorship  of  theii  own  tenets, 
on  the  confines  of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may  attend  the  lect- 
ures there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library  and  every  other  accomniodation  we 
can  give  them  ;  preserving,  however,  their  independence  of  us  and  o^  each  other. 
This  fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in  an  institution  pro^asing  to  give 
iostmction  in  all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will  be  accepted  by  some 
sects  from  candid  intentions,  and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rivalship.  And  by 
bringing  the  sects  together  and  mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students,  we 
shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neutralize  their  jirejudices,  and  make  the 
general  religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and  morality.**  ^y 

The  idea  of  a  catholic  grouping  of  theological  seminaries  around  tlX University  of 
Virginia  was,  of  conrse,  impracticable  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  and  it  was  never  re- 
alized according  to  the  Jefiersouian  ideal.     It  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  an  approximate 
fulfilment  under  modern  conditions  of  university  education  in  large  municipal  centres, 
where  students  naturally  find  their  religions  afiiliations  with  their  own  form  of  church-    y 
life,  and  where  connections  are  6asily  made  which  lead  to  special  theological  training/.  ^ 
upon  the  basis  of  a  Jiberal  education.      A  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  relig-     (^ 
ions  services  within  the  nnlversity  was  early  &)und  ai;  tue  uuiversity  of  Virginia l)y^^ 
the  |uufc8BuiB  «l«(!lllig  a  univer8it;^_chaplain  from  jear  toyearandTrom  different  relig-  '^ 
ioua  douuuiinuLiuun^^Hfire  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, ^retSodist^^nd  Baj)tiat,     Other  t  » 
universities  have  come,  eich  iiiTts  own  way,  to  some  such  representative  method  of  "^ 
religions  service.     Harvard  hasits  regular  university  preachers  engaged  from  the  Uni- 
tarian, Episcopalian,  and  Con gregationalist denominations.     Cornell  has  an  eclectic 
system,  and  employs  occasional  preachers  of  recognized  power  and  repntation.    The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  able  approximately  to  realize 
the  Jefferson! an  ideal,  and  allow  its  stndents  to  seek  such  religious  associations  as 
family  training  or  natural  preference  may  incline  them.     It  is  the  **  elective  system" 
applied  to  church-going.    City  churches  give  university  students  free  seat^ ;  and  uni- 
Tersity  stndents  have,  amoug  themselves,  organized.  Sunday  afternoon  services,  at 
which  city  clergymen  and  university  i)rofe8Sor8  speak  by  special  invitation.    The 
idea  of  religious  freedom  is  working  itself  out  in  nniversity  life,  as  it  has  already 
in  the  church  and  in  the  stat«.    The  exclusion  of  religion  is  not  desired  by  any 
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under  much  the  same  stress  of  circumstances  as  did  Jefferson  amid 
the  sects  of  Virginia.  Moral  science,  social  science,  history,  and  the 
languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  afford  sufficiently  solid  and 
neutral  foundations  for  all  subsequent  specialization  in  theology. 

JEFFERSON   ON   THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  ANGLO-SAXON. 

While  recommending  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  the 
proposed  university,  together  with  his  favorite  groups  of  matbemati- 
cal,  physical,  scientific,  political,  legal,  and  philosophical  studies,  Jeffer- 
son takes  special  pains  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages. 
His  reasons  for  specifying  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  are  in- 
teresting, but  his  early  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Anglo-Saxon  is 
especially  striking,  for  tbis  study  had  not  yet  found  a  place  in  America. 
He  says:  ^<  French  is  the  language  of  general  intercourse  among  nations, 
and  as  a  depository  of  human  science  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead.  Spanish  is  highly  interesting  to  us  as  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  so  great  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  continents, 
with  whom  we  shall  probably  have  great  intercourse  ere  long,  and  is 
that  also  in  which  is  written  the  greater  part  of  the  early  history  of 
America.  The  Italian  abounds  with  works  of  very  superior  order,  val- 
uable for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the 
finest  taste  in  style  and  composition.  And  the  German  now  stands  in  a 
line  with  that  of  the  most  learned  nations  in  richness  of  erudition  and 
advance  in  the  sciences.  It  is,  too,  of  common  descent  with  tbe  lan- 
guage of  our  own  country,  a  branch  of  the  same  original  Gothic  stock, 
and.  furnishes  valuable  illustrations  for  us.  But  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ^  is  of  peculiar  value.  We  have  placed  it  among  the 
modern  languages  because  it  is,  in  fact,  that  which  we  speak,  in  the 
earliest  form  in  which  we  have  knowledge  of  it.  It  has  been  under- 
going with  time  those  gradual  changes  which  all  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  experienced ;  and  even  now  needs  only  to  he  printed 
in  the  modern  character  and  orthography  to  be  intelligible,  in  a  con- 

acailciiiic  comiiiuuity.  The  iutrodiictioQ  of  religiou8  liberty  is  what  we  need.  That 
is  the  ideal  which  Jeft'erson  attempted  to  realize  amid  great  calumny  and  misinterpre- 
tation. And  he,  of  all  men,  really  solved  the  problem  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  by 
his  statute  for  religions  liberty,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  solution  in  all  university 
education. 

^  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  **  Thomas  JetTerson  as  a  Philologist '^  iu  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  pp.  21:}-214),  by  Henry  E.  Shepherd, 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Charleston.  "  By  reference  to  pp.  417-418, 
Vol.  VII,  of  Jetfei-son's  Works,  it  will  be  seen,"  says  Professor  Shepherd,  **  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  remarkably  clear  and  accurate  views  of  the  invigorating  influence 
which  dialects  exert  upon  a  language.  In  other  words,  Jefferson,  writing  about  forty 
years  before  Max  Milller,  seemed  distinctly  to  apprehend  the  process  which,  in  the 
technical  language  of  modern  philosophy,  is  known  H8  *  dialectic  regeneration.'  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  *  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  publication  of  the 
present  county  dialects  of  England  should  go  on.  It  will  restore  to  us  our  language 
in  all  its  shades  of  variation.  It  will  incorporate,  in  to  the  present  one  all  the  riohea 
of  our  ancient  dialects;  and  what  a  store  this  will  be  may  bo  seen  by  running  the  eye 
over  the  county  glossaries,  and  observing  the  words  we  have  lost  by  abandonment  and 
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siderable  decree,  to  the  Euglisb  reader.  It  has  this  value,  too,  above 
the  Greek  aud  Latin,  that  while  it  gives  the  radix  of  the  mass  of  oar 
language,  they  explain  its  inuovations  onl^'.  Obvious  proofs  of  this  have 
been  presented  to  the  modem  reader  in  the  disquisitions  of  John  Home 
Tooke ;  and  Fortescue  Aland  has  well  explained  the  great  instruction 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  to  a  full  understanding  of  our  ancient 
common  law,  on  which,  as  a  stock,  our  whole  system  of  law  is  engrafted.'^ 
Thus,  in  Qpnnection  with  the  idea  of  historical  study  of  our  own  English 
language,  Jefferson  came  to  the  idea  of  English  historical  jurisx)rudence 
which  he  recommended  to  Dr.  Cooper,  and  the  possibilities  of  which 
are  just  dawning  upon  students  of  the  present  generation. 

BODILY  EXEBGISE  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Jefferson's  report  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain modern  ideas  of  physical,  manual,  and  artistic  training  now  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent  in  our  modern  systems  of  education. 
"  We  have  proposed,"  he  says,  "  no  formal  provision  for  the  gymnastics 
of  the  school,  although  a  proper  object  of  attention  for  every  institu- 
tion of  vouth.  These  exercises  with  ancient  nations  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  education  of  their  yonth.  Their  arms  and  mode 
of  warfare  rendered  them  severe  in  the  extreme ;  ours,  on  the  same  cor- 
rect principle,  should  be  adapted  to  our  arms  and  warfare;  and  the 
manual  exercises,  military  manoeuvres,  aud  tactics  generally  should  be 
the  frequent  exercises  of  the  students  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  It 
is  at  that  age  of  aptness,  docility,  and  emulation  of  the  practices  of 
manhood  that  such  things  are  soonest  learned  and  longest  remembered. 
The  use  of  tools,  too,  in  the  manual  arts  is  worthy  of  encouragement, 
by  facilitating  to  such  as  choose  it  an  admission  into  the  neighboring 
workshops.  To  these  should  be  added  the  arts  which  embellish  life- 
dancing,  music,  and  drawing ;  the  last  more  especially  as  an  important 
part  of  military  education.  These  innocent  arts  furnish  amusement 
and  happiness  to  those  who,  having  time  on  their  hands,  might  less 

disuse,  which  in  souud  aud  sense  are  inferior  to  nothing  we  have  retained.  When 
these  local  vocabularies  are  published  and  dif^ested  together  into  a  single  one,  it  is 
probable  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Shakespeare  which  is  not  now  in 
nae  in  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  from  whence  we  may  obtain  its  true  sense.' 
Mr.  Jeflferson's  views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  English  are  proba- 
bly better  known  to  scholars  than  his  opinions  upon  the  points  cited  above.  He  held 
that  Anglo-Saxon  was  '  Old  English,' aud  that  it  could  be  turned  into  intelligible 
EngUsh  by  simply  divesting  it  of  it-s  antique  orthography.  He  has  given  ns  some 
entertaining  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  this  transformation  might  be  efifeoted. 
His  conception  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  one  aspect  essentially  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
school  of  Freeman,  Morris,  and  Sweet  in  our  own  time.  The  process  by  which  he  arrives 
at  his  conclusions  is  of  course  different  from  that  adopted  by  scientific  philology. 
During  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  to  Baltimore,  I  showed  him  Mr. 
Jefferson's  essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  published  by  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1851.  He  examined  it  with  great  interest,  and  upon 
returning  it  remarked:  *  Jefferson  had  the  right  view.  It  [Anglo-Saxon]  is  only 
Old  English.'  He  further  remarked :  *  It  seems  so  strange  to  see  Jefferson  qnoting 
BoBWorth.    It  is  like  Washington  qooting  Stubbs.'" 
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inofifensively  employ  it.  Needing,  at  the  same  time,  do  regular  incor- 
poration with  the  institation,  they  may  be  left  to  accessory- teachers, 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  individuals  employing  them,  the  university 
only  providing  proper  apartments  for  their  exercise.'^  Jefferson  had 
somewhat  the  same  ideas  of  the  relation  of  bodily  accomplishments  to 
the  higher  education  as  have  long  prevailed  at  West  Point  and  in  Ger- 
man universities.  In  the  matter  of  physical  training,  American  univer- 
sities have  advanced  far  beyond  the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  but  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the  training  of  bodily  powers  to  some 
useful  or  artistic  end,  as  in  drawing  and  other  skilled  exercise  of  the 
band  and  eye. 

JEFFERSON  ON  STUDENT  SELF- GOVERNMENT. 


It  is  vejcy^geiferally  known  that  at  the  University  of  Virginia  exists 
a  remarkable  system  of  student  self  government,  by  which  a  high  morale 
and  a  manlv  tone  of  self-reliance  have  been  successfullv  maintained. 
Id  sharp  distinction  to  the  old-time  method  of  tutorial  supervision 
and  professorial  espionage,  this  system  of  self-government  has  devel- 
oped the  most  honorable  relations  between  faculty  and  students.  It  has 
established  a  frank  and  kindly  spirit  of  co-operation  between  master 
and  pupil.  It  has  repressed  all  dishonorable  practices  of  cheating  in 
recitations  and  examinations,  so  common  under  the  old  reign  of  terror, 
and  it  has  promoted  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-respect.  This 
condition  of  student  society  in  Virginia  is  in  no  small  degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  teachings  of  Jefferson.     wiiiL^^^ini>a_ji]^*j|i  ^f  j^fnHonf  fi^if. 

irovernment  was  not  immediately  realized  in  that  lawless  period  fol- 
lowing the  first  introduction  of  his  ideas,  yet  a  wholesome  harmony 
between  liberty  and  law  was  soon  and  easily  secured.  In  the  light 
of  modern  tendencies  towards  constitutional  and  self-government  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  the  following  extract  from  Jeffer- 
son's report  may  prove  interesting : 

^^  The  best  mode  of  government  for  youth  in  large  collections  is  cer- 
tainly a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  with  us.  It  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  fear^  after  a  c>ertain  age,  is  a  motive  to  which  we  should 
have  ordinary  recourse.  The  human  character  is  susceptible  of  other 
incitements  to  correct  conduct  more  worthy  of  employ,  and  of  better 
effect.  Pride  of  character,  laudable  ambition,  and  moral  dispositions 
are  innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that  lively  age;  and  when 
strengthened  by  habitual  appeal  and  exercise,  have  a  happier  effect  on 
future  character  than  the  degrading  motive  of  fear.  Hardening  them 
to  disgrace,  to  corporal  punishments,  and  servile  humiliations  can  not 
be  the  best  i)rocess  for  producing  erect  character.  The  affectionate  de- 
portment between  father  and  son  offers,  in  truth,  the  best  example  for 
that  of  tutor  and  pupil ;  and  the  experience  of  other  countries,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  and  consideration  with  us." 

Jefferson  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  that  "a  police  exercised  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  proper  discretion,  has  been  tried  with  success 
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ID  some  countries,  and  the  rather  as  forming  them  for  initiation  into  the/^ 
duties  and  practices  of  civil  life."    This  idea  of  student  self-govenkeJ. 
ment,  borrowed  from  academic  centres"  in  the  old  world,  where  collegfey 
and  university  poverni^^'Tlti  T'^  ^^°^"T"  ^^'^n  F^^^  democRltlc  than  in  =" 
America,  was  successfully  planted  by  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  and  it  is"*^ 
destined  to  spread  throiig^if>"^  ^^a  r^^nntry  "^t  has  sprung^ up,  appar- 
ently  by  spontaneous  generation,  in  certain  of  our  colleges,  and  it  has 
long  survived  as  a  precious  inheritance  in  certain  of  our  public  schools, 
based  upon  the  best  old  English  models. 

SU31MARY   OP  JEFFERSON'S  REPORT. 

All  of  the  foregoing  special  views  upon  the  subject  of  education  Jef- 
ferson contrived  to  introduce  into  the  body  of  his  report.  Upon  the 
five  specific  points  actually  referred  to  the  commissioners  lor  their  opin- 
ion, the  following  summary  statement  may  be  made: 

(1)  Central  College  was  recommendeil  as  the  proper  site  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

(2)  The  plan  of  building  proposed  was  that  of  an  academical  village, 
with  pavilions  for  the  professors  and  ranges  of  dormitories  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  buildings  to  be  arranged  on  the  sides  of  ^^  a  lawn,"  and  to  be 
connected  bj^  ''a  ])assage  of  some  kind,  under  cover  from  the  weather." 
This  Jeffersonian  style  of  university  construction  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  Albemarle  Academy  and  Central  College. 

(3)  The  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  were  those  heretofore  rec- 
ommended by  Jefferson,  but  now  arranged  in  ten  homogeneous  groups, 
to  be  assigned  to  ten  different  professorships,  as  follows : 

I.  Languages,  ancient :  Acoustics, 

Latin^  Optics, 

Greek,  Astronomy, 

Hebrew.  Geography. 

II.  Languages,  modern :  Y.  Physics,  or  nataral  philosophy : 
French,  Chemistry, 

Spanish,  Mineralogy. 

Italian,  VI.  Botany: 
German,  Zoology. 

Anglo-Saxon.  YII.  Anatomy: 

III.  Mathematics,  pure :  Medicine. 
Algebra,  YIII.  Government: 
Fluxions,  Political  economy. 
Geometry,  elementary.                                    Law  of  nature  and  nations, 

transcendental,  History,  being  interwoven  with  poll- 

Architecture,  military,  tics  and  law. 

naval.  IX.  Law,  municipal. 

IV.  Physico-mathematics :  X.  Ideology: 
Mechanics,  General  grammar, 
Statics,  Ethics, 
Dynamics,                                                          Rhetoric, 

Pneumatics.  Belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts. 

(4)  General  legislative  provisions  were  recommended  for  tuition  of 
students,  board,  lodging,  government,  prizes,  degrees,  etc.,  details  to 
be  left  to  the  board  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Jeffersou's  report  was  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  Senate 
throagh  Cabell,  who  was  the  original  mover  of  the  Rockfish  Gap  com- 


miRRion.  jiJarly  in  December,  as  appears  from  CabelPs  letter  to  his 
fnend,  "  the  report  was  read  and  received  with  great  attention  in  both 
the  houses.  A  resolution  to  print  a  number  of  copies  passed  each  house. 
The  ability  and  value  of  the  report,  I  am  informed,  are  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  was  referred  in  the  lower  house  to  a  select  committee,  and 
the  speaker  is  friendly  to  the  measure.  Present  iJrospects  are  very 
favorable  to  a  successful  issue.^^  ^__-_««^ 

>OSU^ION  TO  TTTR  ttxtvkk;;^tty  idea 

But  a  strong  opposition  to  Jefferson's  i)rqject  was  speedily  developed. 
A  bill  which  he  had  prepared  was  reported  by  the  House  committee  by 
a  bare  majority  of  one,  "  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman."  Then  be- 
gan the  fight.     The  tvoftt^n  pi^mhp|»s|  iyom  tlipi  Vflllpy  />f  Virginia^nd 

the  frjj^ivflfl  nf   Stnnntmi  fTptprininftil  tn  HM'i^at  f  Iia  nnivfir^ltX^altOg^ther. 

The  Lexington  party  sought  for  delay,  threw  discredit  upon  Jefferson's 
calculations  as  to  the  centrality  of  his  college,  and  sought  tQj;e  enforce 
their  own  claims.  Delay  endangered  the  bill.  Cabell  wrotei  '^he  hos- 
tile interests  are  daily  acquiring  new  force  by  intrigue  and  mM^igement. 
The  party  opposed  altogether  to  the  university  is  growing  so  rapidly 
we  have  just  grounds  to  fear  a  total  failure  of  the  measure.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  friends  of  William  and  Mary  demand  $5,000  per  annum  as  the  price 
ot  theifjaoncaitenoc,  aiH^  lu  the  eveht  (>r  a  refusal  will  carry  off~8ome 
votes.  I  have  advised  ray  friends  not  to  enter  into  any  compacts  j»^ 
thejiiud,  UUd  Buuuer*4qll  I  lose  t*ie  bill  than  I  will  give  my  assent  to  ^^^ 

from  the  rf git^n  ftf  Willinni  <*iU^  Mftry  N^qqtha 
tBt5  most  tiStermined  opponents  of  the  bill«    CgbelL  said  the  better  edu- 

icated  part  of  them,  had  studied  at  this  institution,  and  quotej^l^lgm 
flmjt.hjthft  Fidinhnrfh  BrvinTj  mill  pufyalf^  Stewart  to  prove  that  educa- 
t.inn  t^l^^idd  ^fi  Ipff.  fr>  i^idividual  enterprise.  Others,  more  ignorant^ 
maintained  that  the  literary'  fund  waSltbout  to  be  diverted  from  its 
original  object,  the  educati<tu  of  the  poor,  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich.  Some  liberal  and  enlightened  persous  thought  Charlottesville 
too  small  a  place  for  a  university.  '^They  think  a  town  of  some  size 
necessary  to  attract  professors,  to  furnisli  polished  society  for  the  stu- 
dents, to  supply  accommodations,  to  resist  the  physical  force,  and  present 
the  means  of  governing  a  large  number  of  young  men." 
96 
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SEBYIGES  OF   CABELL. 

Cabell  determiued  to  break  down  the  general  opposition.  He  went 
about  from  man  to  man,  laboring  to  convert  them  to  his  views.  He 
*'  passed  the  night  in  watchful  reflection  and  the  day  in  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity.''  He  published  articles  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  calculated  to 
influence  public  opinion.  Jefferson's  proofs  of  the  central  situation  of 
the  proposed  university  were  published  by  Cabell  and  explained  to 
everybody.  He  even  wrote  to  liberally  minded  and  influential  men  in 
the  various  localities  whence  the  opposition  proceeded,  and  persuaded 
them  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  urging  a  favor- 
able vote.  He  actually  districted  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  and  moved  the  very  jiround  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  oppo- 
sition by  an  appeal  to  local  good  sense.  The  chief  trouble  lay  with  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  was  made  up  of  somewhat  Philistine  ele- 
ments; but  Cabell,  by  his  skilful  tactics,  at  last  won  over  theiua^ocl^y 
to  his  opinion.  On  th^  18th  of  .Taniiarv^  1819,  a  motion  in  tKe  Housj 
strike  Central  College  from  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  InHcrtKJ^^^a 
decisive  victory,''  wrote  Cabell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta,  one  of  the 
leailers  of  the  western  opposition,  then  rose  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  unanimity  of  action  and  for  the^suppression  of  local  prejudice.  He 
said  he  had  supported  Staunton  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  now  he  implored  the  House  'Ho  sacrifice  all  sectional  feel- 
ing.'^ ^  Democracy  united  in  a  sudden  rush  of  good  feeling,  and  Jeffer- 
son's cause  was  overwhelmingly  won.  Cabell  was  so  excited  that  he 
had  to  leave  the  House  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  He  had  been 
suffering  two  days  before  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  "brought  on 
by  exposure  to  bad  weather  and  loss  of  sleep;"  but  he  was  now  victo- 
rious; he  had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had  kept  his  faith  in  the 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Jefferson's  bill  would  pass  th< 
ate,  where  Cabell  was  a  very  influential  member.  Qn  the25th 
^tSfyT^l9^  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Central  College  were  legally  ^ 
united  by  a  vote  of  twentv-two  to  one.  "~~~ 

The.8eal  of  the  UpivArwity — "  a  Minerva  enrobed  in  her  peplum  and 
characteristic  habiliments  as  inventress  and  protectress  of  the  arts" — 
bears_the  date  of  1819^  which  should  be  reckoned  as  the  year  of  origin, 
although  the  institution  was  not  formally  opened  to  students  until  1825. 

SERVICES  OF  OTHER  MEN. 

Cabell  wrote  in   trjumpb  to  .TpffiprfiriTij  ni>/>ftTyihftr  4^  igin.  tt  w^  fc^^^ 

ifnt  pnnuMki^  ^f  tftr  ground^  and  ^  ^^^'^^  « P^wair  hn  fnl'fi^  frnm^^^^      Hpi  Kaid 

the  enlightened  part  of  the  people  everywhere  were  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity establishment.  Such  a  complete  conquest  of  public  opinion  was 
very  remarkable,  and  it  could  have  been  gained  only  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  intelligent  men  in  many  local  centres  of  influence.    In  the 

^  The  western  delegation  was  snbsequetitly  held  together  in  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versity by  Jadge  Baldwin,  General  Breckenridge,  and  Bir.  Johnson. 
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above  letter  Cabell  pays  an  honest  tribute  of  gratitade  to  the  gentle- 
men  in  the  various  counties  who  had  aided  him  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people.  For  example,  he  says :  **  We  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Taliaferro  and  Colonel  Green  for  the  favorable  change  in  the 
delegation  north  of  the  James  River  and  below  tide- water.  At  Christ- 
mas, every  member  from  Richmond  to  Hampton,  except  one,  was  op- 
posed to  us.  On  the  vote,  all  went  with  us,  except  one.''  Cabell 
acknowledges  also  the  efficient  services  of  Captain  Slaughter,  of  Cul- 
pei>er ;  Judge  Brooke,  Judge  Brockenbrough,  Mr.  Stanard,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Hoomes,  of  King  and  Queen;  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Middlesex;  Mr. 
Scott,  of  the  Council;  Mr.  Minor,  of  Spottsylvania;  Judge  Roane, 
Colonel  Nicholas,  William  Cabell  (the  brother  of  Joseph),  Chancellor 
Taylor,  Mr.  Pannill,  and  others.  Mr.  Francis  W,  Gilmer  did  valuable 
work  for  Central  College  through  the  press.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Rice, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Richmond,  also  lent  important  literary 
aid.  He  was  the  author  of  an  article  signed  "  Crito,''  the  following 
passage  of  which  is  thought  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  through  Cabell's  frequent  use  of  the  facts  stated : 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Rice,  "  I  made  extensive  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  ascertained  to  my  conviction  that  the  amount  of  money 
annually  carried  from  Virginia,  for  purposes  of  education  alone,  ex- 
ceeded $250^000.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  greater.  Take  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  as  the  average  of  the  last  eight-and- twenty  years,  and 
the  amount  is  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000.  But  had  our  schools 
been  such  as  the  resources  of  Virginia  would  have  well  allowed,  and 
her  honor  and  interest  demanded,  it  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose that  the  five  States  which  bind  on  ours  would  have  sent  as  many 
students  to  us,  as  under  the  present  wretched  system,  we  have  sent  to 
them.  This,  then,  makes  another  amount  of  seven  millions.  Let  our 
economists  look  to  that — fourteen  millions  of  good  dollars  lost  to  us  by 
our  parsimony!  Let  our  wise  men  calculate  the  annual  interest  of  our 
losses,  and  add  it  to  this  principal !  They  will  then  see  what  are  the 
fruits  of  this  precious  speculation." 

Such  arguments,  no  doubt  extravagant,  had  their  weight  in  favora- 
bly balancing  the  university  question  iu  the  scales  of  public  opinion. 
Although  Thomas  Jefferson  is  undoubtedly  "  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,"  we  should  not  forget  that  there  were  a  thousand  his- 
toric forces  without  which  his  ideas  would  have  failed  of  realization.* 


^  At  the  Boston  meeting  of  tlie  Amerioan  Historical  Association  in  May,  1887,  Mr. 
James  Schouler,  author  of  a  remarkable  History  of  the  United  States,  read  a  paper 
apon  the  subject  of  *'  Historical  Grouping/^  iu  which  he  advised  a  study  of  the  minor 
forces  and  subordinate  characters  which  enter  iuto  great  events  and  the  work  of  great 
men.  Individuals  are,  indeed,  the  highest  expression  of  human  thought  and  social 
action;  but  there  is  always  a  background  of  support  without  which  the  deeds  of  a 
Washington  are  incomprehensible,  and  thus  it  was  with  Jefiferson's  oniversity  crea- 
tion. Without  the  aid  of  Cabell,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jefferson  would  have  been 
helpless,  and  back  of  Cabell  were  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  the  <M)mmon  people. 
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SUMItfABY  OF  JEFFEBSON^S  BILL,  1819. 

The  act  estabJishing  the  University  of  Virginia  ia  definite  form  pro- 
vided for  tbe  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  property  of  Central  College, 
conveyed  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  which  was 
really  a  board  of  public  instruction.  Seven  visitors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed forthwith  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  they  were  to  have 
authority  to  choose  a  rector  from  their  own  number,  and  to  control  the 
general  interests  of  the  University.  The  provisions  for  instruction  were 
much  the  same  a^  in  Jefferson's  report.  The  various  branches  of 
science  were  to  be  distributed  among  ten  professorships.  Each  profes- 
sor should  have  apartments  free,  and  those  first  appointed,  sueh  salary 
as  the  visitors  might  determine;  their  successors,  however,  a  standing 
salary  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year;  but  all  professors  should  have  such 
fees  from  students  as  the  visitors  might  allow.  The  visitors  were  to 
hold  two  stated  meetings  each  year,  in  April  and  in  October;  to  visit 
the  University  once  a  year,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  funil.  Such,  in  general,  was  tbe  legal  basis  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Eockfish  Gap  commission  was  to  be  the  accepted  platform  of 
the  university  party.  That  "plan,"  said  Jefferson  in  1821,  "was  ex- 
actly that  now  carried  into  execution."  The  significance  of  previous 
inquiries  into  the  details  of  that  report  is  now,  therefore,  clearly  appar- 
ent, for  we  have  already  seen  on  paper  the  whole  substructure  and  the 
detailed  plans  of  the  University  oj^irginia. 

JEFFERSON 

The  visitoi's  appointed  for  the  Universityof  Virginia  comprised  four 
membefs  of  the  old  board  representing  Central  College,  namely ;  Thomas 
Jetlerson,  James  Madison,  Joseph  C.  Calyell,  and  John  H.  Cocke.  The 
new  appointees  were  James  Breckenridge,  Chapman  Johnson^  and 
Kobert  Taylor^  They  met  March  29,  1819,  and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  be  their  rector,  as  he  had  been  of  the  former  board.  Henceforth, 
until  his  death  in  1826,  Jefferson  was  the  directing  and  shaping  power 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  his  original  and 
sovereign  interest  in  university  education,  and  from  his  residence  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  University,  the  other  visitors  were  well  con- 
tent to  leave  to  him  practically  the  entire  management  of  affairs,  i^ever 
was  an  institution  more  completely  the  materialization  of  one  man's 
thought  than  is  the  University  of  Virginia.  Fot  only  did  he  evolve  the 
entire  system  of  education  there  introduced,  but  he  actually  devised 
every  feature  of  construction  and  administrntion.  He  drew  plans, 
made  estimates  and  contracts,  busied  himself  about  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  superintended  the  whole  process  of  building. 

BUILDINa  POLICY. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  University  of  Virginia  can  be  best  reviewed 
in  the  proceedings  and  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  in 
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Jcfitbrson's  correspondence  with  Cabell  and  otber  personal  friends.  The 
original  visitors  of  Central  College  were  empowered  by  Jefferson's  bill 
to  continue  their  functions  until  the  fllrst  meeting  of  their  successors. 
This  gave  a  fine  opportunity  ^<  of  expediting  the  objects  of  said  institu- 
tion." The  old  board  met  for  the  last  time  February  26, 1819,  and  voted 
to  apply  all  available  funds  toward  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  professors  and  students. 

It  was  Jefferson's  policy,  from  the  beginning,  to  push  forward  the 
material  construction  of  the  University;  to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact* 
and  thus  an  influence  in  appealing  to  the  public  imagination  and  to  legis- 
lative support.  It  was  perhaps  a  necessary  policy  in  the  early  history 
of  the  University,  before  its  pre-eminence  over  rivals  and  its  superiority 
to  all  opposition  was  fully  established.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville  to  attract  either  professors  or 
students.  Jefferson  was  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
to  create  something  visible  and  impressive  which  should  compel  admira- 
tion. Jefferson  defined  his  building  policy  in  a  letter  to  Cabell,  Decem- 
ber 28, 1822,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  regarded  a  good  material  basis 
for  the  University  as  necessary  to  its  intellectual  superstructure.  Jef- 
ferson said :  '^  The  great  object  of  our  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  make  the  establishment  the  most  eminent  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  draw  to  it  the  youth  of  every  State,  but  especially  of  the  South 
and  West.  We  have  proposed,  therefore,  to  call  to  it  characters  of  the 
first  order  of  science  from  Europe,* as  well  as  our  own  country,  and  not 
only  by  the  salaries  and  the  comforts  of  their  situation,  but  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scale  of  its  structure  and  preparation,  and  the  promise  of 
future  eminence  which  these  would  hold  up,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
their  reputation  to  its  future  fortunes.  Had  toe  built  a  barn  for  a  college 
and  log  huts  for  accommodations^  should  we  ever  have  liadthe  assurance 
to  propose  to  an  European  professor  of  that  character  to  come  to  it  f^ 

Cabell  also  was  thoroughly  conviuced  of  the  soundness  of  the  build- 
ing policy  of  the  University.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  institation 
acknowledged  that  Jefferson's  course  was  wise.  President  Smith,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Judge  Semple,  of  Williamsburg,  said 
that  ^^  Virginians  would  never  be  pleased  with  anything  on  a  small 
scale."  The  jtulge  confessed  to  Cabell  that  an  influential  politioian 
from  Charles  City  had  been  won  over  to  the  University  by  a  mere  visit 
of  inspection,  which  impressed  him  with  ^^  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
the  establishment."  Undoubtedly  Jefferson's  building  policy  served  an 
excellent  purpose,  politically  and  educationally,  but  candid  students  of 
the  history  of  the  University  must  admit  that  he  carried  his  architeot- 
ural  crotchets  rather  too  far  for  the  best  economy  of  slender  educational 
resources. 

ARCHITECTURAL   CHARACTER   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Jefferson  early  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  that  college  buildings 
should  afford  perpetual  object  lessons  to  students  in  the  right  principles 
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of  architecture.  This  idea,  excellent  in  itself,  was  difficult  for  Jefferson 
to  realize  according  to  his  classic  ideals,  for,  unlike  Pericles,  he  could 
not  fully  command  the  public  treasury.  It  is  interesting,  historically,  to 
note  the  beginning  of  Jefferson's  architectural  project.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  visitors  of  Central  College,  July  28, 1817,  it  is  agreed  "  that 
it  is  expedient  to  import  a  stone-cutter  from  Italy,  and  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son be  authorized  and  requested  to  take  the  requisite  measures  to  effect 
that  object  The  intention  was  to  h:ive  chiselled  capitals  for  the  col- 
umns of  the  pavilions,  or  professors' houses,  and  to  make  their  porticos 
illustrate  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture.  Two 
*' Italian  artists"  were  accordingly  imported,  and  they  proceeded  to 
chisel  the  stone  of  Virginia  into  classic  forms.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  visitors  of  the  University  in  1819,  it  w>is  voted  "  that  as  the  stone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  is  found  not  capable  of  being 
wrought  into  capitals  for  the  columns  of  some  of  the  pavilions,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  elsewhere  proper  stone  or  marble,  and 
to  have  such  capitals  executed  here  or  elsewhere,  the  proctor  be  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  relative  thereto,"  etc.  The  proctor  was 
the  business  agent  of  the  University  and  Jefferson's  right-hand  man. 
The  above  resolution  prepared  the  way  for  having  the  capitals  cut  in 
Italy,  from  excellent  marble,  and  imported,  like  the  original  master 
workman,  or  "  our  artist,"  with  whom  Jefferson  settled  for  $1,390.56, 
including  ^<  his  past  wages,  his  board,  and  passage  hither."  The  seven- 
teen capitals  cost  by  contract  but  a  trifle  over  $2,000,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  visited  the  University  of  Virginia  will  feel  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Jefferson  for  indulging  in  these  inexpensive  architectu- 
ral luxuries,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  features  of  that  origi- 
nal creation. 

,  PAVILIONS  COMPLETED. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  1821,  to  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  literary  fund,  Jefferson  stated  that  ^<  the  visitors,  considering  as 
the  law  of  their  duty  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1818,  which  was 
made  to  the  Legislature,  and  acted  on  by  them  from  time  to  time  sub- 
sequently, have  completed  all  the  buildings  proposed  by  that  report, 
except  one;  that  is  to  say,  ten  distinct  houses  or  pavilions  containing 
each  a  lecturing  room,  with  generally  four  other  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  professor  and  his  family,  and  with  a  garden  and  the 
requisite  family  offices;  six  hotels  for  dieting  the  students,  with  a  single 
room  in  each  for  a  refectory,  and  two  rooms,  a  garden,  and  offices  for 
the  tenant ;  and  an  hundi*edand  nine  dormitories,  sufficient  each  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  students,  arranged  in  four  distinct  rows  between 
the  pavilions  and  hotels,  and  united  with  them  by  covered  ways;  which 
buildings  are  all  in  readiness  for  occupation,  except  that  there  is  still 
some  plastering  to  be  done,  now  on  hand,  which  will  be  finished  early 
in  the  present  season,  the  garden  grounds  and  garden  walls  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  some  columns  awaiting  their  capitals,  not  yet  received  from 
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Italy."  Here  is  the  picture  of  an  academical  village,  taking  form  and 
comeliness  according  to  original  designs  first  conceived  by  Jefferson  for 
Albemarle  Academy. 

COST  OF  THE  PAVILIONS. 

According  to  Jefferson's  third  annual  report,  1821,  the  ten  pavilions 
for  the  professors  cost  something  over  $86,000.  The  one  hundred  and 
nine  dormitories  for  the  students  required  an  outlay  of  about  $65,000. 
The  six  "hotels,''  or  boarding-houses,  were  estimated  at  $24,000. 
For  back  yards  and  gardens  $1,500  were  allowed.  The  entire  expendi- 
ture proposed  for  buildings,  lands,  labor,  etc.,  was  reckoned  at  some- 
thing over  $207,000.  The  final  cost^  proved  much  more  than  that 
amount.  The  library  building,  with  its  dome,  proved  very  expensive. 
Jeff'erson  continued  to  report  progress  from  year  to  year  until  1825, 
when  the  University  was  opened  to  students.  He  early  declared  in 
favor  of  prudent  delay  in  organizing  instruction.  He  said  in  his.fourth 
report,  1822 :  "  The  visitors,  from  the  beginning,  have  considered  it  in- 
dispensable to  complete  all  the  buildings  before  opening  the  institution; 
because,  from  the  moment  that  it  shall  be  opened,  the  whole  income  of 
the  University  will  be  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
other  incidental  and  current  expenses,  and  nothing  will  remain  to  erect 
any  buildings  still  wanting  to  complete  the  system." 

JEFFEBSON'S  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  Jefferson's  management  of 
the  University  was  his  financial  policy.  To  begin  with,  he  had  persuaded 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  Central  College,  with  its  modest  fortune  of 
$41,000,  chiefly  in  unpaid  subscriptions,  and  with  its  three  thousand  and 
odd  dollars  arising  from  the  sale  of  glebe  lands.  In  1821,*as  appears 
from  Jefferson's  own  report,  only  about  $25,000  of  the  above  subscrip- 
tion money  had  been  collected.  The  balance  was  for  the  most  part 
deemed  good,  but  it  appears  to  have  come  in  slowly  and  to  have  suf- 
fered some  losses  from  theremovalorinsolvency  of  certain  subscribers. 
In  1823  Jefferson  estimated  the  probable  loss  at  6  per  cent,  of  the 
$43,808  up  to  that  time  subscribed.  But  he  more  than  made  up  for  any 
such  trifling  disappointment  by  securing  money  from  the  Legislatore. 

The  annual  appropriation  originally  made  to  the  University  from  the 
income  of  the  literary  fund  was  only  $15,000  a  year.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  build,  organize,  and  equip  a  real  university  upon  such 
meagre  resources.  But  Jefferson  and  Cabell  were  good  politicians. 
They  took  what  they  could  get,  and  then  asked  for  more.  Jefferson's 
financial  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  some- 
thing like  the  camel's  method  of  entering  an  Arab's  tent,  or  like  a  wood- 
man's method  of  splitting  a  log.    To  follow  one's  nose,  or  to  drive  a 

*  Niles's  Register  for  March  4,  1826,  estimates  the  total  cost  at  aboat  $400,000. 
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wedge  is  a  very  simple  procedare,  bat  it  sometimes  requires  discre- 
tiop.  Jefferson  had  it.  The  entire  iDcome  of  the  literary  fund  was 
about  $60,000  a  year.  Of  this  amount  $45,000  annually  was  appro- 
priated for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This  sum  was  not  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  demands  of  local  commissioners,  and  Jefferson  asked 
for  the  surplus.  Through  Cabell  he  tried  again  to  establish  common 
schools  upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  to  liberate  the  entire  fund. 
Failing  in  this  excellent  project,  he  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  bor- 
rowed the  fund ;  that  is,  as  much  as  he  could  'obtain  on  legislative  au- 
thority at  one  time,  and  pledged  the  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  payment.  The  first  loan  amounted  to  $60,000.  When  this  was 
exhausted,  Jefferson  asked  the  Legislature  for  another  loan.  This 
process  was  repeated  until  lie  had  borrowed  from  the  literary  fund 
$180,000.  There  was,  of  course,  but  one  end  to  all  this,  and  that  was 
legislative  relief  for  the  university  debt.  Cabell  supported  Jefferson's 
financial  i)olicy  in  the  strongest  way.  As  early  as  December  23,  1822, 
he  wrote  to  Jefferson  :  "Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  bal. 
ances,  or  dead  horses,  or  escheated  lands,  but  ask  boldly  to  be  exon- 
erated  from  our  debts  by  the  powerful  sinking  fund  of  the  State.  This 
is  manly  and  dignified  legislation ;  and  if  we  fail,  the  blame  will  not  be 
ours." 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  is  illustrated  in  the  following  naive  state- 
nient  to  the  managers  of  the  literary  fund,  in  his  fifth  annual  report,  1823 : 
"  The  several  sums  advanced  from  the  literary  fund  as  loans,  when 
the  balance  of  the  last  shall  have  been  received,  will  amount  to  $180,000, 
bearing  a  present  interest  of  $10,800.  This,  with  the  cost  and  neces- 
sary care  and  preservation  of  the  establishment,  will  leave,  of  the  an- 
nual endowment  of  the  University,  a  surplus  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  only.  As  before  mentioned,  this  loan  of  $180,000  will 
be  extinguished  by  an  annual  payment  of  a  constant  sum  of  $2,500,  at 
theeud  of  twenty-five  years — a  term  too  distant  for  the  education  of  any 
person  already  born,  or  to  be  born  for  some  time  to  come,  and  within 
that  period  a  great  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances.  These  are  views  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  present,  and  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
ternal consideration  of  the  Legislature,  to  whose  care  are  confided  the 
instruction  and  other  interests  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  future  gener- 
ations proceeding  from  us." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FREED  FROM  DEBT. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  the  Legislature  voted  to  liberate  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  University  from  the  incumbrances  with 
which  it  was  charged.  This  generous  action,  which  the  State  could 
well  afford  from  the  surplus  accruing  to  the  literary  fund  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  other  sources,  left  immediately  availa- 
ble, after  all  university  debts  had  been  paid,  $21,000  toward  the  com- 
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pletioD  of  the  library  or  central  academic  bailding,  upon  which  nearly 
$20,000  bad  already  been  expended.  It  left  the  ani^uity  of  $15,000  for 
the  year  1824  altogether  clear  for  current  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
professors,  for  whose  engagement  Jefferson  had  that  year  sent  to  Eu- 
rope Mr.  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  "  a  learned  and  trustworthy  citizen.^ 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  was  grossly  misrepresented  the  last  year 
of  his  life  by  a  contributor  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  February  4, 1826, 
who  called  himself  an  '^American  Citizen."  He  professed  to  have  paid 
a  visit  to  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  to  have  had  a  familiar  talk  with 
him  about  his  method  of  obtaining  money  from  the  Legislature.  Being 
asked  why  he  had  not  asked  for  a  lump  sum,  Jefferson  is  reported  to 
have  said  jocosely,  tliat  no  one  liked  to  have  more  than  one  hot  potato 
at  a  time  crammed  down  his  throats  This  story  naturally  offended  the 
politicians  and-  seriously  injured  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Jefferson  was  highly  indignant  at  tbe  gossip,  and  repudiated 
the  insinuations  made  by  the  tattling  correspondent.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Cabell,  February  7,  1826:  "  He  makes  me  declare  that  I  have  inten- 
tionally proceeded  in  a  course  of  dupery  of  oui  Legislature,  teasing 
them,  as  he  makes  me  say,  for  six  or  seven  sessions  for  successive  aids 
to  the  University,  and  asking  a  part  only  at  a  time,  and  intentionally 
concealing  the  ultimate  cost,  and  gives  an  inexact  statement  of  a  story 
of  Obrian.  Now,  our  annual  rei>prts  will  shew  that  we  constantly  gave 
full  and  candid  accounts  of  the  money  expended,  and  statements  of 
what  might  still  be  wanting,  founded  on  the  proctor's  estimates.  No 
man  ever  heard  me  speak  of  the  grants  of  the  Legislature  but  with 
acknowledgments  of  their  liberality,  which  I  have  always  declared 
had  gone  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected  in  the  beginning. 
Yet  the  letter- writer  has  given  to  my  expressions  an  aspect  disrespectful 
of  the  Legislature,  and  calculated  to  give  tbeni  offence,  which  I  do  ab- 
solutely disavow.'' 

But  it  was  impossible  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by  tbat  an- 
cient political  anecdote,  in  which  there  was  just  enough  truth  to  put 
Jefferson  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  the  public*  And  yet  his  de- 
fence was  perfectly  sound.  No  man  ever  approached  a  Legislature  in 
a  mor«-  frank  and  manly  way,  stating  fairly  and  fully  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  even  acknowledged  the  mistakes  he  had 
made  in  imx)orting  Italian  sculx)tors  and  in  engaging  Dh  Cooper  before 
the  University  was  able  to  pay  his  salary.  In  reading  his  annual  re- 
ports  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  one  can  not 
fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  completeness 
of  statement  with  reference  to  the  use  maiie  of  every  appropriation  for 
the  University.     His  method  of  modest  and  re|>eated  applications  to 

1  Cod  tern  j)orary  public  opiuiou  couccruing  Jeilerson's  audertakiug  is  weH  illustrated 
in  tbe  foHowing  extract  from  tbe  Ricbmoud  Wbig,  quoted  iu  Nil^s's  Register,  March 
4, 1826:  '*Mucb  of  tbe  popularity  wbicb  tbe  institution  migbt  and  ought  to  have  en- 
joyed baa  been  frittered  away  by  incessant  demands  for  pecuniary  aid,  anti-republioan 
and  meretricious  ornament,  and  injudicious  selections  of  professors." 
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the  Legislature  was  tbe  only  practicable  way  of  building  lip  a  great 
State  university  from  small  beginnings  at  that  period,  when  public 
opinion  was  unfavorable  to  bigber  educational  enterprise.  Sooner  or 
later  all  tbe  friends  of  public  education  will  learn  tbat  a  frank  and  hon- 
est appeal  to  tbe  public  through  tbe  Legislature,  or  to  representatives 
of  the  people,  is  quite  as  honorable  business  as  begging  money  from  pri- 
vate individuals  for  institutions  of  learning.  Both  methods  will  endure, 
and  both  are  equallv  legitimate;  but  tbe  era  of  democratic  support  of 
university  education  has  dawned  in  many  States,  and  it  will  not  de- 
cline before  individual  or  sectarian  endowments,  however  generons. 
Institutions  like  the  University  of  Virginia  and  tbe  University  of 
Michigan  are  destined  to  live  and  to  grow  from  more  to  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORS. 


DR.   KNOX,   OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  first  professor  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore, 
.was  obtained  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  first  professor  for 
Jefferson's  original  institution  was  sought  in  Baltimore.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1817,  the  visitors  of  Central  College  agreed  "  that  applica- 
tion be  made  to  Dr.  Knox,^  of  Baltimore,  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  languages,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geography;  and 
that  an  independent  salary  of  $500,  with  a  perquisite  of  $25  from  each 
pupil,  together  with  chambers  for  his  accommodation,  be  allowed  him 
as  a  compensation  for  his  services,  he  finding  the  necessary  assistant 
ushers."  Here  was  theoretical  provision  for  an  entire  faculty,  if  Dr. 
Knox  had  been  willing  to  exercise  the  appointing  power,  pay  his  own 
faculty,  and  teach  all  the  humanities  for  $500  a  year.  We  are  not 
much  surprised  to  learn  from  a  letter  of  Jetferson's  to  Cabell,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1817,  that  "Dr.  Knox  has  retired  from  business,  and  I  have 
written  to  Cooper.'' 

^>R.   THOMAS  COOPER. 


On  the  7th  of  October  the  vioitors  rescinded  their  original  appoint- 
ment and  resolved  to  oflFer  the  first  professorship  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper, 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  whom  Jefferson  had  received  an  encouraging 
letter.  Cooper  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  to  which  was 
added  provisionally  the  chair  of  law,  with  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,0<K)  a 
year  and  tuition  fees  of  $20  from  each  of  his  students.  If  Dr.  Cooper 
accepted,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics.  Writ- 
ing to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817,  Jefferson  speaks  of  "a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Dr.  Cooper,  engaging  himself  for  our  physiological 
and  law  schools." 

At  thft  first,  mftp^tin^  of  t.h ft  visitors  of  the  University,  March  29, 1819, 
Dr.  CpopeTjJ^^reJtfifore. appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  law 
for  the  Central  College, "  was  confirmed  university  professor  of  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  also  of  law,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  and  the  increase  of  students  should  justify  a  sep- 
arate appointment  to  the  latter  chair.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Jef- 
ferson's correspondence  with  Cooper,  the  latter  was  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  a«  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  in  p  hysical  science. 

'Id  Niles's  Hegist^r,  September  28,  1&22,  may  be.  found  a  letter  on  ''Improvement 
in  Public  Education,"  by  Samuel  Knox,  31  Eatit  Street,  Baltimore. 
106 
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In  view  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  which  the  first  professor 
wa8  to  nndertake,  it  was  voted  that,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary 
of  $1,500,  he  should  receive  such  an  extra  allowance  as  would  make  his 
income,  including  tuition  fees,  not  less  than  $3,500  a  year.  The  Uni- 
versity agreed  to  take  his  apparatus  at  cost,  and  2,500  specimens  from 
his  mineralogical  collection.  Dr.  Cooper  was  in  position  to  dictate  his 
own  terms,  for  at  this  juncture  his  services  were  demanded  in  New 
York  by  Governor  Clinton,  also  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  New  Orleans.  Jefferson  said  enthusiastically  of  his  first  professor : 
*'  Cooi)er  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man  who  knows  him 
to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  in 
acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single  exception."^ 

OPPOSITION   TO   DR.   COOPER. 

This  first  appointment  to  the  faculty  created* a  decided  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  real  friends  of  the  University.  Cooper's  religious  views 
proved  for  him  a  stumbling-block.  He  was  known  to  have  been  obnox- 
ious to  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  England,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  to  have  sought  refuge  in  America.  Prejudice  and  suspicion  were 
naturally  aroused  against  him  in  orthodox  and  conservative  Virginia, 
Cooper  had  supplied  an  arsenal  of  attack  upon  his  philosophical  and 
religious  opinions  by  editing  and  annotating  the  writings  of  ^Is  father- 
in-law,  Dr  Prj^fttlfty  T^r.  John  ffjrPi^thp  editor  of  a  religious  magazine 
which  was  published  in  Richmond,  and  ona^f  the  original  promoters  of 
the  rTnjversity,  ]ftd  the  nrnaadftjLggjnsW^ooper  ina  critical  article  based 
upon  extracts  from  Cooper's  own  writings,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  were  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  Th^  dergv  of  Virginia  could 
not  be  oblivious  to  thft  da-pgrftr  Qf  introducjng  among  Virginia  youth' a 
propagandist  of  new  and  strauge  doctrines,  as  Cooper's  views  appeared 
to  the  men  of  his  generation.  8o  much  pressure  was  exerted  upon 
public  opinion,  and  through  it  upon  Cooper  himself,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  offer  his  resignation,  which,  after  honorable  treatment  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  was  finally  accepted  in  1820.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view  this  arrangement  was  altogether  wise,  for  the  University 
needed  every  dollar  for  building  purposes,  and  was  not  ready  for  stu- 
dents until  five  years  after  this  unfortunate  affair. 

.TT^FTCRStn^  ON  THE  ^^^Sf  OF  PHi   ^^^PF.ff 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  appointed  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  was  a  he^yy  blow  to  its  founder,  and  moved  him  to  re- 

^  I  ■      ~^****ff^^^   I      ■■— — — -1^^-- 

'  Correspondence'of  JelT^rbou  ahd  ijabell,  169.  Int43re8ting  references  to  Cooper 
occur  also  on  pp.  164,  165,  167,  169,  172,  178,  234,  235,  397-399,  454,  458,  and  469. 

^A  strong  defence  of  Dr.  Rice  and  of  the  Presbyterian  party  which,  under  his  leader, 
ship,  opposed  the  appoinrment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  may  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Jefferson  and  Cabell,  pp;  234,  235,  notes.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  perhaps  explana- 
tion enouf^h.  The  Presbyterians  were  among  the  dissenters  who  made  a  State  uni- 
versity possible  in  distinction  from  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  Episcopa* 
lian,  bnt  they  were  not  prepared  for  such  extremes  of  dissent  as  were  represented  by 
J>r.  Cooper. 
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peated^  expressions  of  indignation  in  private  letters  to  his  friends.    In 
a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  May  16,  1820,  Jefferson  said: 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  from  the  different 
pulpits  on  our  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  whom  they  charge  with 
Unitiuianism  as  boldly  as  if  they  knew  the  fact,  and  as  presumptuously 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  one  for  which,  like  Servetus,  he  should  be 
burned  ;  and  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  the  p.irticular  attack  made 
on  him  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  For  myself,  I  was  not  disposed 
tojregard  the  denunciations  of  these  satellites  of  religious  inquisition ; 
but  our  colleagues,  better  judges  of  popular  feeling,  thought  thatTtiiey 
were  not  to  he  altogether  n'^gl(^(;te,d.  and  that  it"  rrifgnt  oe  oetter  to" re- 
lieve Dr.  Cooper,  ourselves,  jind  tSe"  institution  from  this  crusaffpr^  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  expressing  his  uneasiness,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  lest  this  persecution  should  become  embarrassing  to  the 
visitors  and  injurious  to  the  institution,  with  an  offer  to  resign  if  we  ha<l 
the  same  apprehensions.  The  visitors,  therefore,  desired  the  committee 
of  superintendence  to  place  iiim  at  freedom  on  this  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range with  him  a  suitable  indemniflcatiou.  I  wrote  accordingly,  in  an- 
swer to  his,  and  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  college  at  Columbia  [S.  C] 
happening  to  take  place  soon  after  his  receipt  of  my  letter,  they  re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  should  be  proposed  to,  and  urged  on,  their 
Legislature  to  establish  a  professorship  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  or 
a  professorship  of  law,  with  asalary  of  $1,000  a  year  to  be  given  him,iu 
addition  to  that  of  chemistry,  which  is  $2,000  a  year  and  to  purchase  his 
collection  of  minerals ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  the  Legislature's  com- 
pliiince.  On  the  subject  of  indemnification^  he  is  contented  witkahe 
balance  of  the  $1,500  we  had  before  agreed  to  give  him,  and  which  he 
says  will  not  more  than  cover  his  actual  losses  of  time  and  expense.  He 
adds:  <It  is  right  I  should  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  your  board 
with  thanks.  I  regret  the  storm  that  has  been  raised  on  my  account, 
for  it  has  separated  me  from  many  fond  hopes  and  wishes.  Whatever 
my  religious  creed  may  be,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  exactly  know  it  my- 
self, it  is  pleasure  to  reflect  that  my  conduct  has  not  brought,  and  is 
not  likely  to  bring,  discredit  to  my  friends.  Wherever  I  have  been,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  or  to  make  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate fiends.  1  feel  persuaded  I  should  have  met  with  the  same  lot 
in  Virginia  had  it  been  my  chance  to  have  settled  there,  as  I  had  hoped 
and  expected,  for  I  think  my  course  of  conduct  is  sufficiently  habitual 
to  count  on  its  effects.'" 

"I  fii^  t^jpoArftiy  lament,"  Cf^^nHmiAg  .TAfyar^An^  "that  untoward  circum- 
stances have  brought  on  us  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  professor,  whom 
I  have  looked  to  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  edifice.  I  know  no  one  who 
could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  forming  the  future  regulations  for  our 
infant  institution;  and  although  we  may  perhaps  obtain  from  Europe 
equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace  the  advantages  of  his  ex- 

'An  earlier  and  more  iudiguaut  letter^is  that  to  William  Short,  April  13,  1820. 
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perieDce,  his  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  oar 
country,  his  identification  with  its  sentiments  and  principles,  and  high 
repatation  he  has  obtained  in  it  generally." 

DR.  COOPER  GOES  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Jefferson's  good-will  followed  Dr.  Cooper  to  his  new  professorship  in 
Sonth  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  whither,  in  1820,  Jefferson  sent 
his  grandson,  Eppes,  and  another  young  Virginian  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Virginia  being  not  yet  open  to  students.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  Cooper  that  the  institution  at  Columbia  was  aow  "of  im- 
mediate interest  to  me,''  and  that  he  had  proposed  to  send  his  grandson 
*'to  Columbia,  rather  than  anywhere  northwardly."  At  Columbia^ 
S.  C,  Cooper  taught  natural  science,  politics,  and  economics.  He  be- 
came an  expoueut  of  free-trade  doctrines,  and  was  the  academic  repre- 
sentative and  supporter  of  the  economic  views  of  Calhoun.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  teachers  in  the  entire  South.  Dr. 
Cooper,  at  Columbia,  and  Professor  Dew,  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
were  the  scientific  advocates  of  the  two  leading  ideas  in  Southern  poli- 
tics. Cooper  attacked  the  tariff,  or  protection.  Dew  defended  slavery. 
A  study  of  the  writings  Of  these  two  men  will  show  the  influences  which 
shaped  the  policical  o[)iuions  of  Southern  statesmen.  The  laws  of  South 
Carolina  were  edited  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and  his  influence  upon  legislation 
in  that  State  resembles  that  of  Jefferson  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  bold 
and  aggressive  character,  with  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  He 
provoked  considerable  opposition  by  reason  of  his  outspoken  religious 
views,  which  were  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  The  man  walked  rough-shod  over  other  men's  opin- 
ions, ancf  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences.  His  relation  to  his  as- 
sociates in  South  Carolina  College  is  described  at  length,  and  with  some 
feeling,  in  LaBorde's  history  of  that  institution,  where  he  was  succeeded 
in  1835  by  Francis  Lieber. 

JEFFERSON  ON   THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PROFESSORS. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  professors,  Jefferson  was  from 
the  firstdeterminedJiO.  have  th^^ best.  His  acquainta^nce  with  European 
men  of  learning  and  distinction,  his  correspondence  with  the  faculty  of 
Geneva,  and  with  distinguished  men  like  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  had  inspired  him  with  a  high  ideal  of  professo- 
rial excellence.  Upon  this  scientific  foundation  he  proposed  that  the 
University  of  Virginia  should  be  erected.  He  wrote  to  Cabell  upon  this 
point,  February  23,  1824:  "You  know  that  we  have  all,  from  the  begin- 
ning, considered  the  high  qualifications  of  our  professors  as  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  give  to  our  institution  splendor  and  pre- 
eminence over  all  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
we  can  ever  ask  ourselves,  as  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most 
highly  qualified  f    The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  character  of 
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primacy  by  iodnlgiog  motives  of  favoritism  and  nepotism,  and  by  con- 
ferring the  appointments  as  if  the  professorships  were  entrusted  to  them 
as  provisions  for  their  friends.  And  even  that  of  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
is  also  much  lowered  from  the  same  cause.  We  are  next  to  observe  that 
a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  merely  his 
own  profession.  He  should  be  otherwise  well  educated  as  to  the  sci- 
ences generally ;  able  to  converse  understandingly  with  the  scientific 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  fac- 
ulty on  any  subject  of  science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  delib- 
erate. Without  this,  he  will  incur  theii^i^nteipp^ajid  bring  disreputa- 
tion on  the  im 
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'Ei&l^e  \eas  at  least  one  substantial  result  of  Jeil^itiun^o  euiiiiJ^pond- 
ence  upon  university  matters  with  men  like  Cooper,  Pictet,  Dui)ont  de 
l^emours,  Destutt  Tracy,  and  other  men  of  European  training  or  celeb- 
rity. He  dftt^yniifipd  to  Ri'oure  a  faculty  of  distinguished  men^  who 
should  represent  the  best  science  and  academical  experience  of  the  old 
world.  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford  and  rep- 
resenting natural  science  and  historical  jurisprudence,  was  practically 
Jefferson's  first  choice  as  early  as  1817.  That  same  year  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  Jean  Baptiste  Say  to  come  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Charlottesville.  The  following  year  correspondence  with  Cabell  in- 
dicates that  the  latter  was  the  first  special  agent  selectt»d  by  Jefferson 
to  go  to  Europe  and  engage  professors  for  Central  College.  Ajswe 
}^ax7^  ponT>^  ^aHlil  had  himself  studied  ftt  TCnip^tpean  universities,  and  it 
wfl^  hJH  European  culture  which  first  attracted  the  friendly  notice  of 
J^^Bar^fiB^iijd  made  Cabell  the  representative  of  the  univBfsny^HtiSa  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  Personal  and  political  interei^ts  compelled 
Cabell  to  remain  in  tliis  country,  and  Francis  W.  Gilmer,^  "a  learned 

^  FraDois  W.  Gilmer  bad  early  beeu  iDtere«ted  iu  the  subject  of  higher  educatioD, 
and  at  one  time  had  seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  following  letter  is 
not  without  interest  as  illostrating  Gilmer's  relations  with  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia : 

"  MoNTiCKLLO,  April  10,  1818. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  I  have  thought  myself 
Justified  in  communicating  to  his  friends  here  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  them,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  give  you  pleasure.  I  trust  you  did  not  for  a 
moment  seriously  think  of  shutting  yonrself  behind  the  door  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  A  more  complete  cul  de  aac  could  not  bo  proposed  to  you.  No,  dear  sir,  you 
are  int-ended  to  do  good  to  our  country,  and  you  must  get  into  the  Legislature,  for 
never  did  it  more  need  the  aid  of  all  its  talents,  nor  more  peculiarly  need  them  than 
at  the  next  session.  For  although  the  prospect  of  our  University  is  so  far  good,  yet 
aU  is  to  go  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  who  can  tell  who  they  will  be,  and  what 
they  will  dof  The  visitors  of  our  college  meet  next  on  the  llth  of  May  ;  Correa  and 
Cooper  will  then  probably  be  here.  Make  you  the  third,  and  be  assured  of  the  pleasure 
it  will  give  to  them  and  to 

''Yours,  affectionately, 

''Th.  Jkffkbsoit. 
"Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Esq." 
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and  trustworthy  citizeu,"  who  had  supported  the  Uuiversity  by  his  pen, 
was  eeut  abroad  by  Jefferson  upon  the  professorial  errand. 

We  can  follow  Gilmer  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  fyeq^a  in 
England.  KichardBush  and  Maj.  John  Oartwright.  A  letter  to  the 
first  of  these  scholars  is  so  interesting  and  Ihstructive^  as  to  Jefferson's 
ideas  of  university  appointments — the  crucial  test  of  all  academic  ad- 
ministration— that  the  text  is  given  in  full : 


JEFFERSON'S  LETTER  TO  RICHARD  RUSH 


"  MONTIOELLO,\ 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  heretofore  informed  you  that  our 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  an  University  in  Virginia;  that  it  was 
placed  in  my  neighborhood,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  seven 
visitors,  of  whom  I  am  one,  Mr.  Madison  another,  and  others  equally 
worthy  of  confidence.  We  have  been  four  or  five  years  engaged  in  erect 
ing  our  buildings,  all  of  which  are  now  ready  to  receive  their  tenants,  one 
excepted,  which  the  present  season  will  put  into  a  state  for  use.  The 
last  session  of  our  Legislature  had  by  new  donations  liberated  the  rev- 
enue of  $15,000  a  year,  with  which  they  had  before  endowed  the  insti- 
tution, and  we  propose  to  open  it  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  We 
require  the  in rervening  time  for  seeking  out  and  engaging  professors. 
As  to  these,  we  have  determined  to  receive  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  first 
order  of  science  in  his  line,  and  as  such  in  every  branch  can  not  be  ob- 
tained with  us^  we  propose  to  seek  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  countries 
ahead  of  us  in  science,  and  preferably  in  Great  Britain,  the  land  of  ont 
own  language,  habits,  and  manners.  But  how.  to  find  out  those  who  are 
of  the  first  grade  of  science,  of  sober,  correct  habits  and  morals,  harmo- 
nizing tempers,  talents  for  communication,  is  the  diflftculty.  Our  first^ 
step  is  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
nn^Fidin^rghj  t**  mnk^  thn  n^'Aftifrn  i'W  ufif  and  ihe "person  appointed 
for  thin  nffirn  in  the  gentleman  who  will  hand  you  this  letter,  Mr.  Francis 
WjtlHFir  ftilmftrj  the  best-educated  subject  we  havenitsed  since  the  Bev- 
olution,  highly  qualified  in  all  the  important  branches  of  science,  profess- 
ing particularly  that  of  the  law,  which  he  has  practised  some  years  at  our 
Supreme  Court  with  good  success  and  flattering  prospects.  His  morals, 
his  amiable  temper,  and  discretion  will  do  justice  to  any  confidence  you 
may  be  willing  to  place  in  him,  for  I  commit  him  to  you  as  his  mentor  and 
fmide  in  the  business  he  goes  on.  We  do  not  certainly  expect  to  obtain 
rfuch  known  characters  as  were  the  Oullens,  the  Robertsons,  and  Porsons, 
of  Great  Britain,  men  of  the  first  eminence,  established  there  in  reputa- 
tion and  office,  and  with  emoluments  not  to  be  bettered  anywhere.  But 
we  know  that  there  is  another  race  treading  on  their  heels,  preparing  to 
take  their  places,  and  as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  qualified  to  fill 
them.  These,  while  unsettled,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  competitors 
of  equal  claims  and  perhaps  superior  credit  and  interest,  may  prefer  a 
comfortable  certainty  here  for  an  uncertain  hope  there,  and  a  lingering 
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delay  even  of  that.  From  this  description  we  expect  we  may  draw  profesa- 
ors  equal  to  those  of  the  highest  name.  The  difficalty  is  to  distiuguiah 
them ;  for  we  are  told  that  so  overcharged  are  all  branches  of  busineit 
in  that  country,  aud  such  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  means  of  liviogy 
that  it  is  deemed  allowable  in  ethics  for  even  the  most  honorable  minds 
to  give  highly  exaggerated  recommendations  and  certificates  to  enablt 
a  friend  or  protege  to  get  into  a  livelihood,  aud  that  the  moment  our  ageiil 
should  be  known  to  be  on  such  a  mission  he  would  be  overwhelmed  bj 
applications  from  numerous  pretenders,  all  of  whom,  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy, would  be  supported  by  such  recomtnendations  and  such  names  m 
would  confound  ail  discrimination.  On  this  head  our  trust  and  hopett 
in  you.  Your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  your  means  of  finding 
out  a  character  or  two  at  each  place  truly  trustworthy  and  into  whose 
hands  you  can  commit  our  agent  with  entire  safety  for  informatioii| 
caution,  and  co-operation,  induces  me  to  request  your  patronage  and 
aid  iu  our  endeavors  to  obtain  such  men,  and  such  only,  as  will  fulfil  our 
views.  An  unlucky  selection  in  the  outset  would  forever  blast  onr 
prospects.  From  our  information  of  the  character  of  the  different  uni- 
versities, wPi  ftYp^(»h  WA  ftlif^nlr]  grp  tri  ^ ^vfpnl  fiTr  iTur  fflngBlr*]  pTofPflHorfli  ^ 
r^.a.nr^|)^jiigft  €r^v  f>|ftQe  of  mathcmatics,  natural  nhilosonhv.  and  natural 
history,  and  to  Edinburgh  for  a  professor  of  anatomy,  and  the  ^|e> 

nientS  or  outlines  onlv  of  mpidiniii^      VVp>  Iirva  still  mir  t^vf\  nii  \f  r  Hlji-Afc, 

terman  for  the  professorship  of  modern  languages,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  it 
instructed  to  engage  him  if  no  very  material  objection  to  him  may  have 
arisen  unknown  to  us.  We  can  place  iu  Mr.  Gilmer's  hands  but  a  moder- 
ate sum  at  present  for  merely  text-books  to  begin  with,  and  for  indis- 
pensable articles  of  apparatus,  mathematical,  astronomical,  physical, 
chemical,  and  anatomical.  We  are  in  the  hope,  of  a  sum  of  $50,000  at 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  settlement  passed  through  the  public  offices.'  My 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  bookseller  Lackiugton,  on  your  recoia- 
mendation,  has  induced  me  to  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  if  we 
can  engage  his  fidelity,  we  may  put  into  his  hands  the  larger  supply  of 
;s  when  we  are  ready  to  call  for  it,  and  particularly^  what  we  shall 
Tropgse  to  seek  in  England. 

[though  I  have  troubled  you  witb  many  particulars,  I  yet  leave 
fundance  for  verbal  explanation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything,  and  our  full  confidence  in  everything.     He 

^  Jefferson  hoped  to  get  this  extra  sum  of  $50,000  from  Congress  in  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  expenditures  during  the  war  of  1^13: 
The  principal  of  the  debt  had  been  for  the  most  part  paid,  but  this  was  a  claim  for 
interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  local  banks  which  advanced  the  money. 
The  whole  matter  is  explained  in  a  letter  from  Cabell  to  James  Monroe,  then  Presip 
dent  of  the  United  States,  April  2, 1824.  (See  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell, 
pp.  488-499.;  About  that  time  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  '^appropriated,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  procuring  the  requisite  library  and  apparatus  for  the  University  of  the  Stato^ 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fii*8t  moneys  which  might  be  received  from 
the  (General  Government  in  further  discharge  of  the  debt  still  due  to  the  CommoQ* 
wealth.''    (Compare  also  Jefferson's  letter  to  Cabell,  January  11, 1825.) 
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delay  even  of  that.  From  this  description  we  expect  we  may  draw  profess- 
ors equal  to  those  of  the  highest  name.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish 
Ihem ;  for  we  are  told  that  so  overcharged  are  all  branches  of  business 
In  that  country,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  (neans  of  living, 
ttiatit  is  deemed  allowable  in  ethics  for  even  the  most  honorable  minds 
to  give  highly  exaggerated  recommendations  and  certificates  to  enable 
a  friend  or  protege  to  get  into  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  moment  our  agent 
should  be  known  to  be  on  such  a  mission  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
applications  from  numerous  pretenders,  all  of  whom,  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy, would  be  supported  by  such  recommendations  and  jsuch  names  as 
would  confound  all  discrimination.  On  this  head  bur  trust  aiid  hope  is 
in  you.  Your  knowledp;e  of  the  state  of  things,  your  raeims  of  finding 
out  a  character  or  two  at  each  place  truly  trustworthy  and  into  whose 
hands  you  can  commit;  our  agent  with  entire  safety  for  information, 
caution,  and  co-operation,  induces  me  to  request  your  patronage  and 
aid  in  our  endeavors  to  obtain  such  men,  and  such  on4y,  as  will  fulfil  our 
views.  An  unlucky  selection  in  the  outset  would  forever  blast  our 
prospects.  From  our  iuformation  of  the  character  of  the  different  uui 
versifies,  we  expect  we  should  go  to  Oxford  for  our  classical  professors,  to 
Cambridge  for  those  of  mathematics,  natural  philosopliy,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  Edinburgh  for  a  professor  of  anatoui}^,  and  the  ele- 
ments or  outlines  only  of  medicine.  We  have  still  our  eye  on  Mr.  Blaet- 
terman  for  the  professorshij)  of  modern  languages,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  is 
instructed  to  engage  him  if  no  very  material  ol)jection  to  him  may  have 
arisen  unknown  to  us.  We  can  place  in  Mr.  Gilmer's  hands  but  a  moder- 
ate sum  at  present  for  merely  text-books  to  begin  with,  and  fbr  indis- 
pensable articles  of  apparatus,  mathematical,  astronomical,  physical, 
chemical,  and  anatomical.  We  are  in  the  hope  of  a  sum  of  650,000  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  settlement  passed  through  the  public  offices.'  My 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  bookseller  Lackington,  on  your  recom- 
mendation, has  induced  me  to  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  if  we 
can  engage  his  fidelity,  we  may  put  into  his  hands  the  larger  supply  of 
books  when  we  are  ready  to  call  for  it,  and  particularl.v  what  we  shall 
propose  to  seek  in  England. 

"Although  I  have  troubled  you  with  many  particulars,  I  yet  leave 
abundance  for  verbal  explanation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything,  and  our  full  confidence  in  everything.     lie 

*  .JetTersoD  Loped  to  get  this  extra  sum  of  soO.OOO  from  Congress  in  payment  oY  tbe 
interest  on  tbe  debt  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  expenditures  during  the  war  of  lil*2. 
The  principal  of  the  debt  had  b<*cn  for  the  most  part  paid,  but  this  was  a  claim  for 
interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  local  banks  wbicb  advanced  tbe  money. 
The  whole  matter  is  explained  in  a  letter  from  CabeU  to  James  Monroe,  then  Prcsi- 
dent  of  tbe  United  States,  April  2, 1824.  (See  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell, 
pp.  483-499.;  About  that  time  the  Ivijjislu-ture  of  Virginia  "appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  requisite  library  and  apparatus  for  the  University  of  the  Stat^, 
the  sum  of  §50,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  moneys  which  might  bo  received  fn>"i 
Ibe  General  Government  in  further  discbarge  of  tbe  debt  stUl  due  to  tbe  Common- 
wealtb."    (Compare  also  Jelferson's  letter  to  CabttlJ,  January  11, 1625.) 
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takes  witb  him  plans  of  oar  establislimeut,  which  vre  thiuk  it  may  be 
encouraging  to  show  to  the  persons  to  whom  ho  will  make  propositions, 
as  well  to  let  them  see  the  comforts  provided  for  themselves  as  to  show, 
by  the  extensiveness  and  expense  of  the  scale,  that  it  is  no  ephemeral 
thing  to  which  they  are  invited. 

'•  With  my  earnest  solicitations  that  you  will  give  us  all  your  aid  in 
an  undertaking  on  which  we  rest  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  our  coun- 
try, accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  friendship,  attachment,  and 
respect." 

LETTER  TO  MAJOR  JOHN  CARTWRIGHT. 

« 

The  followin^LCxtract'is  from  a  letter  to  Mai.  John  Cartwright,  Juno 
5^1S24jJn  acknowledgment  of  his  work  on  the  English  Constitution, 
deducing  '^  the  English  nation  from  its  rightful  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon." 
After  ajiiost-reinavka.ble  tribute  to  early  English  institutions,  Jeffer- 
sohadrwtaJojLheJJnjversity-of  Virginia^  and  Gilmer^s  professorial  mis- 
sion. He  expresses  his  "  acknowledgments  for  your  good  wishes  to 
the  University  we  are  now  establishing  in  this  State.  There  are  some 
nqveljtic^ia  it.  Of  that  of  a  professorship  of  the  principles  of  govern-' 
ment,  you  express  your  approbTiti^y!  Theyl\ill  bo  founded  in  the  rights 
of  man.  That  of  ^agriculture,  I  am  sure,  you  will  approve;  and  that 
also  of  Anglo  Saxon.  As  the  historiT^s  and  laws  left  us  in  that  type 
and  dialect  nuistbe  the  text-books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  thei/ 
will  imbibe  with  iho  language  their  free  principles  of  government  The 
volumes  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send,  shall  be  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  University.  ITaving  at  this  time  in  England  a  person  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  some  jirofessors^a  Mr.  (jilmerof  my  neighbor- 
hood, I  can  not  but  recommend  him  to  your  patronage,  counsel,  and 
guardianship  against  imposition,  misinformation,  and  the  deceptions  of 
partial  and  false  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  characters.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  correctness,  my  particular  friend,  well 
educated  in  various  branches  of  science,  and  worth}'  of  entire  confidence. 

"  Your  _age.  of, eighty-four  and.  minej)f^ eighty-one  yearSj  insure  us  a 
speedy  meeting.  ^Ye  may  then  commune  at  leisure,  and  more  fully,  on 
the  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  course  of  our  long  lives,  we  have  both 
witnessed ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  pray  you  to  accept  assurances  of  my 
high  veneration  and  esteem  for  your  person  and  character.'' 

This  letter  from  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  looking  backward  with  his- 
toric ai)preciation  to  the  Saxon  sonrces  of  the  great  modern  stream  of 
liberty  and  self-government  then  flowing  through  Virginia,  and  looking 
forward  with  perfect  calm  to  higher  ranges  of  philosoi)hic  contempla- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Jefferson's  later  correspond- 
ence, rich  as  it  all  is  in  suggestive  thought.  To  see  him  turning  to  a 
sage  of  the  old  world  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  manning  of  "our 
University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service  I  can  ren- 
der my  country,"  ^  is  a  nobler  spectacle  than  the  Homeric  picture  of 

» Extract  from  a  letter  to  Abh6  Correa.    Jefferson's  Works,  VII,  183. 
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old  men  couversiug  togetluM'  upou  tlie  walls  of  Tro}^ ;  and  yet  it  is  but 
one  of  ten  thousand  subjects  for  tbe  poet  of  motlern  democracy. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  PROFESSORS. 


Agreeably  to  t\ie  wishes  of  Jefferson,  the  first  foculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vir^uiajvas  largelxselecib^   from  younger^jjrofessorial  talent  in 
Eng|and^_JIis  practical  reasons  for  preferring  English  to  Continental 
sources  of  supply  are  highly  creditable  to  Jefferson's  good  judgment. 
'^^  griLllltiri  he  had  t]Teu^t-^^ll4mportiijo;^  bodily  into  this  coimtry  ^ 
French  faculty  from  theCollege  of  Geneva.    Although  no  Anglo-4na 
niac,  Jefferson  recognized  that  kinship  oMdeas,  English  antecedents, 
habits,  aiurmanuers^nd^alDove  all,  a  good  kuowled^ej)f^  the  English 
language  were  important  considerations.  For  German  and  Romance,  oJ 
course,  German  and  French  professors  were  requisite.    As  intimated 
\  in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Richard  Rush,  Mr.  Blaettermann  had  been  recom- 
mended for  the  iJioderu  laugunges,  and  he  was  promptly  eiigaged.     He 
Q  was  an  accomplished  Auglo-I^axou  scholar,  and  serv^dr44ie-S4nversity 
-k  »for  fifteen  years,  from  1S25  until  1810,. when  he  was  msmissed-i^ 
\     O ne  of  the  finest  representatives /)f^Eii^.lijlh^cholai-shipL^e(^ 
:^Ir.  Gilmer^*as_Mrjl^^  graduate  of  the  Urn- 


's 
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1  Tb^  .^oiffhem  Literary  Mes.sen;;er  for  January,  lt'42,  in  a  well-meant  article  upon 
jtlreu Diversity  of  Virginia,  Las  some  unfavorable  comments  upon  Dr.  Blaettermann, 
who  was  perhaps  too  familiar  with  the  manners  of  "  Die  alten  Deutschou." 
-After  the  present  monograph  was  completed,  the  writer  obtained  possession  of  a 
'^      large  mass  of  original  correspoDdence  relating  to  the  beginnings  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.    Amouj:  the  letters  were  those  addressed  by  Francis  W.  Gilmer  to  George 
'     Long  and  other  English  scholars,  and  their  replies.     The  correspondence  is  too  cxtAjn- 
b       bivo  for  reproduction  here,  and  it  has  been  intrusted  to  a  graduate  student  at  th«f 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Richmond,  who  will  i)reparc  a 
fresh  coniribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Vir^^inia,  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  Gilmer  lett-crs.     A  brief  account  of  this  new  material  may  be  found 
in  the  writei^'s  bibliography  of  authorities  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  present  mono 
graph.     The  following  si)ccimeu  letters  are  introduced  in  this  connection  as  a  fore 
taste  of  what  is  to  come. 

V 

Francis  ir.  Gilmer  to  George  Long  (London,  Auguat2%  1824). 

> 

*^I  am  sure  the  nature  of  this  letter  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  Mr.  L.  for  his  re- 
ceiving such  a  one  from  a  jierfect  stranger. 

**The  State  of  Virginia  has  for  six  years  been  engaged  in  establishing  a  university 
on  a  splendid  scheme.  Ttio  homes  are  now  finished,  an  avenue  for  the  support  of  tbe 
profcfciors,  etc.,  appropriat^^d,  and  I  have  come  to  England  to  engage  professors  in 
some  of  the  branchts  in  which  Europe  is  etiU  before  us.  I  have  heard,  your  quali- 
tications  as*  j)rofessor  of  Lat^n  and  Greek  highly  commended,  and  wish  to  know 
whether  »uch  an  appointment  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  My  powers  are  absolute, 
and  whatever  engagement  you  make  with  me  is  binding  on  the  University  without 
further  ratification. 

**  You  will  have  (1)  a  commodious  house,  garden,  etc.,  for  a  family  residence,  en- 
tirely to  yourself,  free  of  rent ;  (2)  a  salary  of  §1,500  per  annum  paid  by  the  University, 
and  tuition  fees  from  $50  to  §25  from  each  pupil,  according  to  the  number  of  profes- 
sors he  attends ;  (3)  your  tenure  of  ofiice  is  such      at  you  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
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versity  of  Oxford.  He  v/a$  an  excelleut  type  of  Oxford  classical  cult- 
ure and  became  tlio  founder  of  the  school  of  ancient  languages,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  University  of  Virginia  has  remained  dis- 
tiuguished,  from  the  three  years'  service  of  Long  (18L'5-1S2S)  and  the 

coucurrenco  of  five  out  of  sevea,  aU  tbo  first  lueu  in  oar  country,  with  Mr.  JeilWoon 
at  the  head. 

"  3Ir,  Key  suggested  that  your  being  obliged  to  bo  iaCarubridgo  next  July  might  bo 
au  obstacle.  That  may  bo  removed  by  a  stipulation  that  in  that  year,  IS'io,  you  shall 
bavo  liberty  to  come  to  England,  for  \yhich  reasonable  tirao  shall  beallowetl,  so  as  to 
make  your  visit  to  Cambridge  certain. 

"You  will  be  required  not  to  teach  a  mere  grammar  school,  but  to  instruct  young 
men  somewhat  advanced  in  reading  tho  Latin  and  Greek  ^classics.  Hebrew  is  also 
included^  but  there  will  not  bo  occasion  for  it,  I  think,  and  you  could  easily  learn 
enough  lor  what  may  be  required.  You  should  explain  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  famous  ancient  rations  as  illustrative  of.their  liberation. 

"  Tho  wholo  is  now  only  waiting  for  my  action  to  go  into  full  and  active  operation. 

Yoa  will  see,  therefore,  tho  necessity  of  making  an  early  decision.     I  should  like  the 

professors  to  sail  October  or  November,  and  shall  thank  you  for  an  intimation  of  your 

wishes  ou  tho  subject  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

"  Francis  W.  Gllmer." 

Geortje  Long  to  Francis  TV.  Gilmei'j  wriiten  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia.  . 

*'  UNiVKRsrrv  of  Virginia,  Mondag,  January  25,  — . 

*'Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  still  continue  so  weak  from  the  ell'ects 
of  your  illness.  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  this  neighborhood  during 
Christmas;  your  presence  would  have  contributed  to  enliven  the  University  up,  which, 
being  almost  without  inhabitants,  looks  like  a  deserted  city. 

*'  I  have  been  settled  for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  pavilious.  I  bought  only  a  few 
articles  in  Charlottesville,  as  I  found  tho  prices  of  most  things  extravagantly  high. 
Mr.  Peytou  has  forwarded  mo  soiii'j  chairs  from  Hichmond,  and  these,  little  that  I 
have,  will  bo  sufficient  at  present.  You  may  jirobably  recollect  that  I  told  you  I  had 
sent  ray  books  from  Liverpool,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peyton  ;  they  would  be  sent  either  to 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or  Richmond.  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  remind  that 
gentleman  of  them,  and  by  him  to  forward  them  to  mo  as  soon  as  ho  receives  them. 

**I  dined  with  Mr,  Jefferson  lust  Monday.  He  wa-i  in  good  health,  but,  like  all  of 
us,  very  uneasy  about  tho  delay  of  our  friends.  I  do  not  yet,  being  acquainted  more 
fully  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  entertain  any  apprehensions  about  their 
safety,  but  I  regret,  both  for  tho  University  and  my  own  personal  comfort,  that  they 
were  so  foolish  as  to  embark  in  an  old  log.  The  people  in  Charlottesville,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  amuse  themselves  with  inventing  stories  on  this  unfortunate 
subject.  Almost  every  day,  from  undoubted  authority,  I  am  informed  tho  professors 
have  arrived ;  a  few  hours  after  I  had  received  your  letter  a  man  very  gravely  assured 
me  the  professors  were  at  that  moment  in  Richmond. 

•*  The  books  have  arrived  in  safety;  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  catalogue  of 
them,  and  I  believe  v/o  shall  not  tako  them  out  of  tbo  boxes  before  Mr.  Jefferson 
receives  one  from  you.  I  brought  a  sufficient  number  to  employ  myself  on  during 
this  most  anxious  expectation  of  our  friends'  arrival.  Besides  tho  loss  of  their  society 
at  present,  I  am  truly  concerned  for  the  interests  of  the  University.  I  hear  daily 
of  many  who  are  most  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  institution  ;  it 
is  possible  their  short  delay  at  first  may  cause  the  University  some  temporary  loss. 

*|  Wo  have  just  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  I  am  confined  to  m^  house,  and  see  no 
living  being  but  my  black  friend  Jacob,  and  Mr.  Grey's  family  where  I  eat. 

**I  remain,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  years,  very  respectfully, 

"  G.  Long." 
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iODi4er  term  of  Gessner  Harrisou  down  to  the  regimes  of  Gildersleeve 
(IS56-1876),  Price,  and  Wheeler  in  Greek,  and  Peters  in  Latin  (since 
1865). 

GEORGE    LONG. 

Professor  Long  was  tbe  first  of  those  engaged  to  arrive  upon  the 
University  premises,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  Jefferson.  The  latter  wrote  to  Cabell,  December  22,  1824:  "Mr. 
Lung,  professor  of  ancient  languaghs,  is  located  in  his  apartments  at 
the  University.  He  drew,  by  lot.  Pavilion  No.  5.  He  appears  to  be 
a  most  amiable  man,  of  fine  understanding,  well  qualified  for  his  de- 
])artmeut,  and  acquiring  esteem  as  fast  as  he  becomes  known.  Indeed, 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  whole  selection  will  fulfil  our  wishes." 

Professor  Long  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
University  during  the  few  years  that  he  tarried  in  Virginia,  although 
the  English  don  must  have  surprised  the  authorities  by  marrying  aj 
Tirgiuia  widow.    Jefferson  had  imagined  ^^^^^  ^^^'«  p^^ofessors  wouldre^ 
main  single  and  live  up  stajrs  in  the  pavilions^  ]??L^i"gL  tlie  giouud 
for  recitation-rooms;  but  professorsV wives  soon  changed  all  thatjf 
the  classes  wjre  driven  outdoors.^ 

^Ir.  Long  giwe_a  character  and  a^tinn^^ 
whicliTrhas  neve r^  lost  He  represented  history  in  connection  with 
the  classics;  and  certainly  ancient  history  never  had  a  more  scholarly 
representative  upon  American  shores.  Unfortunately  for  this  country, 
but  to  the  great  gain  of  historical  science  in  his  own  land,  Mr.  Long 
was  called  home  in  1S2S,  to  a  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity^ of  London.  TJadison,  in  a  letter  to  luoaioo,  dated  January'  23, 1828, 
says,  "I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brougham  urging  our  release 
of  Professor  Long."*  The  university  authorities  in  Virginia  parted 
most  reluctantly  with  Mr.  Long,  but  recognized  the  superior  attractive- 
ness and  advantages  of  his  call  to  the  English  capital.  They  urged, 
however,  most  strongly  that  the  professor  should  fincl  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor. On  the  10th  of  i\Iarch,  1820,  Madison  wrote  to  Joseph  C  Cabell : 
**  I  have  just  received  from  our  minister  in  London  and  from  Professor 
Long  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  to  the  latter.  Mr.  B.  is  do-' 
ing  all  he  can  for  us,  but  withqut  any  encouraging  prospects.  Mr» 
Long  is  pretty  decided  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  any  successor  from 
England,  and  is  equally  so  that  Dr.  Harrison  will  answer  our  purpose 
better  than  any  one  attaiuablo  abroad.  He  appears  to  be  quite  sanguine 
ui)on  this  point."*  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  Mr.  Long's  own  pupils, 
and  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  No  more 
fitting  nomination  or  apijointment,  nor  one  better  deserved,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  the  brilliant  record  of  Pro- 

•  fessor  Long  after  his  return  to  England,  if  space  permitted.    He  and  his 

former  colleague  at  the  University,  Mr^JKgj ^  5Jig 3ia&  vsisv.d^  TgtoS^'at 

»  Writings  of  Madison,  III,  613,  2  WritingB  of  'i.lswiXsoTi,  W ,  "S^ 
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of  Latiu  iii_tliaLoadoiiJImver.sityj  iutroduced  into  Englaud  the  com- 
parative method  iu  classical  study.  Lon^f  edited  a  great  variety  of  class- 
ical texts,  some  of  which  remaiu  standard  to  this  day.  The  Eiicyclopce- 
dia  Britannica,  in  a  striking*  article  upon  this  remarkable  scholar,  says: 
**  Loug  has  exercised  by  hjs_writ|ngs,jiud_indirecUy;^  some  of 

bis  London  UnTversTty~pupils,  a  wide  influence  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  aiid~LartrnlaTrgnages~in^E^^^  He  was  pfomineut  in  found- 

ing tile  Ttoyiil  Geographical  Society,  and  became  a  leading  authority  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Long's  Classical  Atlas  is  known 
to  school  boys  in  both  England  and  America.  One  can  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  Long's  knowledge  of  this  country  had  something  to  do  with 
the  inception  of  his  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
became  a  thorough  democrat  in  education,  resigning  his  professorship 
to  edit  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  for  years  a  most 
active  member.  Thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  Penny  Cy- 
cloppedia,  of  which  he  edited  twenty-nine  volumes.  This  was  his  great- 
est work  for  the  education  of  the  English  people.  Ho  returned  to  aca- 
demic life,  and  wrote  his  great  work  on  Boman  history.  He  was  the 
chief  English  Authority  upon  Eoman  law  and  was  one  of  the  academic 
pioneers  in  this  study,  although  he  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  who,  in  Pennsylvania,  edited  parts  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  long- 
before  his  call  to  represent  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  That  in- 
stitution may  well  bo  proud  of  the  scholarly  Englishman  first  chosen 
bv  Jefferson  to  represent  sound  learning  within  its  walls. 

Another  well-trained  university  man  from  Englaud,  who  was  secured 
for  Jefferson's  institutioii,  wasThonms  HewettKey._Heafterward  went 
"^^^^^  h9P^  to^he  University  of  London  aiuT became  its  first  professor 
of  Latin.  .,ne_ founded  in_  Virginia  that  wonderful  school  of  mathe- 
matics for  which  the  institution  has  always  remained  famous.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Bonnycastle,  a  third  Englishman  who  came  over 
with  Key  and  founded  a  school  of  physics.  Bonnycastle  remained  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  until  his  death,  in  1810,'  when  he  was  succeeded 

*The  Southern  Literary  Messougcr  for  Jauuary,  1842,  speakiug  of  tbo  recent  loss  of 
three  uni%*er3ity  professors,  says  of  Professor  Bonnycastle :  **  Mr.  Bonnycastlo  was  one 
of  the  early  pi  ^Tessors  who  came  over  from  England  with  Mr.  Gilmer  iu  1824.  Though 
young,  his  high  qualifications  fitted  him  alike  for  several  of  the  chairsin  the  University. 
He  first  filled  that  of  natural  philosophy,  and,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Key  to  England, 
succeeded  to  the  loathematical,  which  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  ability  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  possessor  of  ii  great  mind,  which 
readily  made  him  master  of  the  most  abstruse  learning.  The  study  of  mathematics 
seemed  to  be  to  him  but  a  process  of  attentive  reading.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  clear, 
patient,  and  powerful ;  and  in  matters  of  science  he  was  a  complete  agrarian,  level- 
ling its  difficulties  to  the  comprehension  of  every  mind.  At  times,  in  one  short  apho- 
rism, he  would  display  a  profundity  of  thought  quite  startling 4  and  his  students  de- 
clared that,J)y  wayof  illustration,he  frequently  solveddifficulties  which  had  perplexed 
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by  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  afterward  returned  to  England,  but  who, 
in  1S7G,  came  ont  to  America  again,  and  founded  a  flourishing  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1884 
he  was  called  home  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Oxford.  Among 
the  American  successors  of  this  distinguished  line  of  English  mathe- 
maticians was  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  famous  after  the  ch^W  war  as  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Review,  published  in  Baltimore.  The  present  able 
representative  of  the  mathematical  department  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  Professor  Charles  S.  Venable,  now  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  to 
whose  courtesy  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  prompt  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  acquiring  material  information  for  this  educational  report.. 


ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 


Iwoble>'  Dun![;lison  w;as  the  fourth  Englishmjui_origlnally,apjii^ted 
profussar  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  lie  was  the  founder  of  the 
medical  school,  andn3e'came~a  clistiuguishcd  contributor  to  medical  sci- 
ence. His  published  works  are  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  He 
was  Jefferson's  favorite  physician,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
It  is  to  Dunglison's  journal  and  reminiscences  of  Jefferson  that  we  owe 
the  most  pleasing  glimpses  into  Jefferson's  friendly- social  relations  with 
the  professors  of  the  University. 

Jefferson  was  highly  gratified  with  the  choice  of  these^European  schol- 
ars as  instructors.  In  a  letter  to  Wjlliam  B.  Giles,  December  26,  1825, 
he  said :  '*  Our  University  has  beeninostjortunato  in  the  fiv^  professors 
procined  from. England.  A  finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
Besides  their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which  has  left*  little  superior 
behind,  the,  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommodate 
ing  dispositions,  and  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  leave  us 
nothing  more  to  wish.  I  verily  believe  that  as  high  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion can  now  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  they  left."  Cabell  -also 
was  delighted  with  the  strength  and  promise  of  the  new  faculty.  He 
wrote  to  Jefferson  :  *^I  cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in' 
reflecting  on  the  present  prospects  of  the  University.  Our  corps  of  pro- 
fessors is  full  of  youth  and  talent  and  energy.  What  will  not  such  men 
accomplish  with  such  advantages?" 

them  in  other  branches  of  their  studies.  M:itheinatlcs  was  rendered  by  him  wl^at  he 
repeatedly  eaid  it  was,  'a  pure  system  of  logic.'  Many  parts  of  his  coiirt-e  wcro  sup- 
plied by  himscli*,  and  ho  wrote  a  text-book  for  his  class,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown. *  **  *  In  societ3-  ^^^  3,t  home  he  was  often  taciturn,  and  it- was  only  at  cer.. 
tain  times  that  he  opened  his  stores  of  information  ;  but  ^'hen  ho  did,  he  never  failed 
to  charm  and  surprise.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  that  he  over  became  a  citizcD  of  the 
United  States,  ttiough  he  iiequently  spoke  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  He  thought  very 
farorably  of  our  country  and  her  institutions.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  a  close  student, 
and  perliaps  his  devotion  to  study  led  to  a  premature  death.  He  took  very  little  jex- 
ercise,  sttidied  in  an  unhealthy  posture  and  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night."  This 
glimpse  of  Bonuycasele,  evidently  by  one  of  his  former  students,  reveals  the  mathe- 
matical professor.      '  .  . 
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'AMERICAN  PROFESSORS. 


TL^ere  were  tvro  i>rofessnrj>hips.whic!li,  for  .praclicalreasous,  •^eft'erson   i 
wa^TTetcrniinecI   to  li.ave  fillefl   by  iiiitive  Americaus.    These  cliairJ5. 
were*(i)  ethics  ancL  (2)  law  and  politics.    He  had  the  conviction  thati 
Afneficau  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  laws, 
and  system  of  government  by  American  teachers.    The  above  subject^ 
were  as  sacred  in  the- mind  of  Jefierson  as  is  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
religion  to  its  respective  adherents,  who  wish  their  own  teachers  fory 
their  own  faith.  ^ 

GEORGE  TUCKER  AND  JOHN  TAYEOE  LOMAX. 


For  the  chair  of  ethics  or  moral  science,  Hon.  George  Tucker,  a  mem- 
ber  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  was  chosen,  and  he  served  the  University 
ably  and  well  for  twenty  years,^>lS?5-15.  Greater  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  filling  the  chair  of  law  an(]^politics.  Thejirst  chojc^,.  after 
Dr.^Coope^jJ^as  Francis  \Yalker  Gilmer,  who  had  sejected  the  English 
professors  with  such  excellent  judgment,  but  he  declined  the  honor 
which  was  tliricc_iu;g(id._upon  him.  The^o^ition  was  then  oliered  in 
succession  t©  Chancellor  Tucker,  3Ir.  Barbour,  Judge  Carr,  and  Judge 
Dade ;  but,  for  i>rofessional  and  other  reasons,  all  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  profejvsorial  office.  It  was  then  tendered  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of"thc  United  States,  theTlonVWilIiam~T\'ifE,  together  with  the 
.^presieleugyjgf^tlieJUn i versity^ jin  addidonaT  limToFspecially  created  in 
order  taiTiduce  Mr.  Wirt  to  take  the  chair  of  law  and  politics.  Jefferson  \ 
neartily  appro  ted  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wirt  as  professor,  butliojntCT^^. 
with  his  own  hrmdjipon  J]ie_rQaov-(.l5,_at  J^C-lasL_m£i  of  the  board  of 

visitofslvTiich  hLv-ever^atteudedi  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  office 
of  a  permanent  ])resi(1ent,  as^ being  inconsistent  with  repuTOcirfnneas. 
After  Mr.  Wirt's  decliimtion,  the  **  presidency  '^wa^  nev?nn;(jvr\^ed.~  The 
executive^headship  is  annually  committed  to  an  appoint^?!  I^^hmrnian  of 
the  faculti^^^democratic  office  corresponding  to  the  pro-rectorship  of 
a  German  university.  The  professorship  of  law  and  politics  was  finally 
accepted  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  but  he  died  in  1S2G.  John  Tayloo  Lomax,  of 
Fredericksburg,  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  182G,  and  he  held  the 
office  with  distinction  for  four  years.  He  was  not  only  an  able  pro- 
fessor, but  ho  contributed  substantially  to  the  development  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Virginia.  He  published  a  digest  of  Virj^jinia  law  and  various 
useful  texts.    The  Jaw  school^which  Lomaxjoundedjias^^  able 

representatives,  but  none  more  able  or  more  widely  known  for  his  learn- 
ing and  power  as  a  teacher  than  Professor  John  B.  Minor,  who  has  been 
the'  head  of  the  school  for  many  yearSj  and  whose  pupils*  are  conspicu- 
ous wherever  they  go. 

*  One  of  the  most  successful  and  distinguished  of  Mr.  Minorca  pupils  is  "VVoodrow 
WUson,  author  of  Congressional  Government,  sometime  professor  of  history  and  poli- 
tics in  Eryn  Mawr  College,  now  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  lecturer  on  Administra- 
tion at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  ho  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  year 

1836.     • 
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JOHN  P.  BMMBT^ 

In  addition  to  Tucker  and  Lomax,  Dr.  John  P.  Euimet  should  be 
.counted  among  the  original  American  professors.  Although  born  in 
^  Ireland,  he  was  educated  in  this  country,  chieflx-aLJ\^est  Point  aiid^in 
Xew  York  City.  He  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  "  literary  character 
orthe  Irish  nation,"  such  as  Jeflerson  wished  in  1783  to  introduce  into 
Albemarle  County.  But  the  young  Irish-American,  a  nephew  of  Robert 
Emmet^jth^^reaiLorator-y-was  engaged  to  teach  chemistry  and  natiil'jd 
history,  in  which  subjects  he  had  been  well  trained  in  connection  with 
medical  and  other  scientific  studies.  Jefferson  regarded  Dr.  Emmet  as 
a  representative  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   OPENED   TO   STUDENTS. 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  opened  to  students  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1825.  Jefferson,  in  his  seventh  annual  report  to  thepresident 
and  directors'of  the  literary  fund,  dated  October  7, 1825,  said  there  were 
foHy-MiKten4^  iw^csent  at  the  be.q:inuiug;  '•  others' continued  to  ai^rivo 
from  day  today  at  first,  and  fiom  weeTTIto  week  since;  and  the  whole 
number  matriculated  on  the  last  day  of  September  was  116.  Few  more; 
can  be  expected  during  the  preseTit  term,  which  closes  on  the  15th  of 
December  next  5  and  the  state  of  the  schools  on  the  same  day  was  as 
follows : 

'*  la  the  school  of—  Scholars. 

ADciout  languages 55 

Modem  langnages ..\...  64 

Mathematics ^ 68 

Natural  philosophy *. .  ^ 33 

Natural  history 30 

AuatoDiy  and  medicine .1..  20 

Moral  philosophy 14" 

Jeffersop^xyd  the^x^liy^^sw?^^^^  accommodate  about  218  gtudents, 
and  the  neighboring,  towu_of^Charlottesviile  perhaps  50  morei^Seven 
of  the  schools  were  organized  andm"~siiccessfur(rperation  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1825.  There  was  some  delay  in  securing  a  professor  of  law, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  The  original  number  of  professors  recommended 
in  Jeflerson's  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1818  was  ten  5  but  motin?s  of 
economy  comxielled  a  reduction  to  eight.'  .         .  • 

• 

Jefferson  showed  the  most  active  interest  in  shapingand  expanding  the 
course  of  study.  There  are  two  interesting  letters  to  Professot  Emmet 
in  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  dated,  respectively,  April  27  and  May,  2, 
1826,  concerning  the  importance  of  introducing  botany  into  university 
instruction,  and  indicating  Jefferson's  views^  with'regard  to  the  develop- 

^  Jefferson's  sr  ieutific  merits  have  heen  sketched  in  **A  Discourse  on  the  Character 
and  Services  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  more  especially  as  a  Promoter  of  Natural  and  Phys- 
ical Science.  Pronounced  hy  request  hefore  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  H\v 
tory  on  the  11th  of  Octoher,  1S2G."    Published  by  G.  &  C.  Carv\\\e>3WXo\>Lv\^'«i, 
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ment  aud  co-ordinatiou  of  tlio  various  branches  of  scientific  study.  Jef- 
ferson proposed  the  establisbment  of  a  botanical  garden  and  a  seminary 
for  forestrj'  upon  the  university'  premises.  He  communicated  to  Em- 
Qiet  a  detailed  plan,  prepared  by  the  Abb6  Correa,  a  distlni^uished 
European  botanist,  one  of  Jefierson's  old  friends,  who  had  served  Port- 
ugal as  foreign  minister  at  Washington.  "Otjr  institution  being  then 
on  hand,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  in  which  that  was  of  course  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  availed  myself  of  his  presence  and  friendship 
to  obtain  from  him  a  geueral  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  we  should 
employ,  And  the  number  and  character  of  the  plants  we  should  intro- 
duce into  it.  lie  accordingly  sketched  for  nie  a  mere  outline  of  the 
scale^he  would  recommend, -restrained  altogether  to  objects  of  use,  and 
indulging  not  at  all  in  things  of  mere  curiosity,  and  especially  not  yet 
thinking. "of  a  hot-house,  or  eveiijQf-a.fnc£uJiouse." 

rPFERSON'S   CONNECTION  WITH   THE    JARDIN  DES  PLANTES. 

"=;a-— —    -      — —-^ 

Jefferson  was  extremely  practical  in  some  of  his  scientific  i)rojects, 
and  especiallj'  in  the  pursuit  of  botany.  Ele  wished  to  introduce  plants 
and  frees  that  would  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  'Tor  three-aud- 
twenty  years  of  the  last  twenty- five,  my  good  old  friend  Thonin,  super- 
intendent of  fhe  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  has  regularly  sent  me  a  box 
of  seeds;  of  such  exotics,  as  to  us,  as  would  suit  our  climate,  and  con- 
taining nothinfr  indigenous  to  our  country.  These  I  regularly  sent  to 
the  public  and  private  gardens  of  the  other  States,  having  as  yet  no 
employment  foi^thcm  here." 

This  letter  was  written  only  about  two  months  before  Jefferson's 
death.  Maintarhiug  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  connections 
with  Paris,  the  original  source  of  Jefferson^S  enlarged  ideas  of  uni- 
versity education,  he  had  been  scattering  seeds  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  over  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  America.  Could  there 
be  a  more  pleasing  historic  picture  of  that  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional ideas  which  has  now  gone  on  for  more  than  two  generations 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  seminary  of  higher  learning, 
founded  by  the  Sage  of  Mouticello?  Broadcast  over  the  entire  South 
have  been  scattered  the  seeds  of  culture  and  the  germs  of  science. 
Some  have  fallen  by  the  wayside;  some  where  there  was  not  much 
earth;  but  some  have  fallen  upon  good  ground.  Little  is  known  at  the 
North  concerning  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  seeds  of  Jeffersonian  influence  have  been  wafted  by  the  winds 
of  destiny  Into  the  very  gardens  of  New  England  culture. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UXIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


GEORGE   TICKNOR  VISITS  JEFFERSON,  1815<* 

It  is  not  beyond  tlie  range  of  possibility  tbat  the  advanced  ideas 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  liad  some  quickening  influence  upon  educational 
reform  at  Harvard  College.  When  only  twenty-three  years  old  George 
Ticknor,  of  Boston,  on  a  Southeru  tour,  visited  Jefiersoii  at  Monticello. 
One  of  the  most  charming  glimpses  of  social  life  in  that  hospitableman- 
sion,  in  its  best  estate,  may  be  found  in  Ticknor's  letter*home.  In  his 
interesting  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Jefierson 
^*  formed  quite  an  aftection  for  the  young  Federalist  from  New  England." 
A  pleasant  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  old  Virginian  and  tbe  - 
young  Bostonian,  who  went  abroad^  after  conscientiously  travelling 
through  historic  portions  of  his  own  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   TICKNOR. 

As  Ciirly  as  1817  JeiTerson  communicated  to  Ticknor,/v.'hile  the  lattpr 
was  yet  abroad,  the  entire  plan  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 
Virginia.  In  1818  Jefferson  wrote  to  Ticknor:  *' You  will  come  home 
fraught  with  great  means  of  promoting  the  science^irnd  consequently 

'In  a  letter  to  M.  Papon t  de  Nemonra.  date^  Jebnij\£y^layiSto^efr**rso^ 
oruinends  yonn^  Tickuor:  "This  lettxir  will  bo  delivered  to-you  by  Mr.  Tieknor,  a 
yoniTcf'^entlenian  from  Massachusetts,  of  much  erudition-aud  great  merit.  lie  has 
completed  his  course  of  law  reading,  and  before  eutoriug  on  the  practice,  proposes -to 
pa5<s  two  or  three  yearsiu  seeing  Europe,  and  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  what 
be  can  aeriuirc'there.  Should  he  enter  the  career  of  politics  in  his  own  country,  he 
will  go  far  in  obtaining  its  honors  and  powers.  lie  is  worthy  of  any  friendly  offices 
you  may  be  so  good  as  to  render  him,  and  to  his  acknowledgmcnts'of  thera  will  be 
added  my  own.  By  him  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Review  of  Montesquieu,  from  my 
own  shelf,  the  imprefision  being,  I  believe,  exhausted  by  the  late  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Williamsburg  having  adopted  it  as  the  elementary  book  there.  I  am  persuad- 
ing the  author  to  permit  the  original  to  be  printed  in  Paris.  Although  your  presses,  I 
observe,  arc  put  under  the  leading  strings  of  your  Government,  yet  this  is  suCh  a 
work  as  would  have  been  licensed  at  any  jjcriod,  early  or  late,  of  the  reign  of  Loins 
XVI.  Surely  the  present  Government  will  not  expert  to  repress  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  further  back  than  that.  Th.  Jefferson."— Jfawpin  MS.  Collection. 
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tlio  happiness  of  your  country."  Jefiersou  then  describes  the  progress 
of  his  pLtus,  and  -suggests  that  Ticknor  take  the  professorship  of  ethics, 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts.  ^'  I  have  some  belief,"  he  continues, 
♦•that  our  genial  climate  woukl  be  more  friendly  to  your  constitution 
than  the  rigors  of  that  of  Massachusetts;  but  all  this  may  yield,  i^os- 
sibly,  to  the  hoc  ccehim^  sub  quo  natus  edticatnsqne  essem.  I  have  in- 
dulired  in  this  reverie  the  more  credulously,  because  you  say  in  your 
letter  that '  if  there  were  a  department  in  the  central  government  that 
was  devoted  to  public  instruction,  I  might  have  sought  a  place  in  it; 
but  thCi^e  is  none ;  there  is  naue  even  in  my  State  government.'"  Jefter- 
son  then  attcmi>ts  to  convince  Ticknor  that  there  is  no  possible  outlook 
for  a  bureau  of  education  in  Washington  without  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  Unive'rsity  of  Virginia  will  supersede  the 

necessity  for  it. 

On  the.3d  of  October,  1820,  immediately  sifter  the  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Cooper  had  been  caucelled,  and  fully  four  years  before  any  nego- 
tiatious  were  opened  with  professors  in  England,  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  acting,  as  always,  under  Mr.^Jefferson^s 
leadcjrship^iuthorized  the  engagement  of^^Mr.  Bowditch,^  ofSalcin,  and 
Mrri^'ickuor^_ojLlios tO] i »LLa&-pi^ofcssQi:;i,J5lt[i  the  promise  of  apartments, 
a  salary  of  $2/)00  per  annum,  and  lecture-fees  guaranteed  to  the^ihiount 
of  6500  ^xtraT"  This  was  an  extremelj*  liberal  offer  for  those^TTmes". 
Harvad'd  College  had  already  secured^  Ticknor  for  the  professorship  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  belles-lettres,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $1,000,  of 
which  Ticknor  afterwards  regularly  renounced  $400  a  year  to  aid  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  the  institution. 

jj:fferson  on  the  elective  system. 

Tickuor's  interest  in  the  development  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
"was  keen  and  pronounced.  He  continued  bis  correspondence  with  Jef- 
ferson, and  proposed  a  visit  to  the'  University  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
"  fairly  opened."'  In  acknowledging  Tickuor's  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
Spanish  Literature,  Jefferson  said,  June  16,  1823:  "lam  not  fully  in- 

*  Nathaniel  Bowditcli  (1773-18;i3)  was  originally  a  Salem  soa-captain,  who  became 
eminent  for  his  contribatioaa  to  inathematica  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  was  dcserv-cdly  recognized  by  Harvard  College,  which  gave  him 
tho  degrco  of  LL.  D.  President  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  (II,  433)  says 
Bowditch  "received  successively  the  offerof  three  professorships  of  mathematics — in 
Harvard  University,  in  that  of  Charlottesville  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point— all  which^he  dccHned."  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  very 
modest  and  unassuming  man.  After  retiring  from  sea-voyages  ho  became  president 
of  the  Salem  Fire  and  Murine  Insurance  Company,  and  after  18:23  was  the  Boston  act- 
uary of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  Hia  nearest  approach 
to  academic  life  ^vas  membership  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University.  One  of 
his  many  works^was  a  commentary  on  the  Mccani^ue  Cdle8ie/>{  La  Place,  which  he 
translated  into  English. 

-  Tick  nor  was  elected  professor  in  June,  1816;  he-acceptfid-JD-.  Jiwmtny  i  JML.  oxid^ 
ftnfA?Pti  upon  lii^^^^tit^st  in   1^10^     rQniiwiyrn  Hiafnry  of  FT^rYftnl  TTnivAraify^  II,  324 . ) 
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formed  of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  oue  from  which  we  shall 
certainly  vary,  although  it  has  beeu  copied,  I  believe,  by  uearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That  i$,  the  holding  the 
students  all  to  one  prescribed  course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  ex- 
clusive application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them  for 
the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they  shall  choose 
to  attend,  and  require  elementary  qualification  only  and' sufficient  age. 
Our  institution  will  proceed  on  the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can, 
without  consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition ;  of  letting  every  oue  come 
and  listen  to  whatever  he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  his  mind.*" 
Jefferson  then  urges  Ticknor  not  to  defer  hfs  visit  beyond  the  autumn, 
of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  last  building  would  be  nearly  finished. 
^'  I  know  that  you  scout,  as  I  do,  the  idea  of  any  rivalship. .  Our  views 
are  catholic,  for  the  improvementof  our  country  by  science,  and,  indeed,* 
it  is  better  even  for  your  own  university  to  have  its  yoke-mate  at  this 
distance  rather  than  to  force  a  nearer  one  from  the  increasing  necessity 
for  it." 

TICKNOR  VISITS  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


In  December,  1824,  Ticknor  visited  Jefferson  and  the  University  of 
Virgiifia,  and  wrote  a  most  charming  desciiptjon  of  both  the  luanjind 
tbeJ.n^,ti>utic\n_to  jVijliam  11.  Prescott^jbe  historian.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  new  foundation  hj.is  an  historic  value:  *' li^esterday  we 
formed  a  party,  and,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  our  head,  went  to  the  Univer-  * 
sity.  It  is  a  very  fine  establishment,  consisting  of  ten  houses  for'  p'ro- 
fessors,  four  eating-houses,  a  rotunda  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
[Pantheon],  with  a  magnificent  room  foi^a  library,  and  four  fine  lecture- 
rooms,  with  one  hundred  and  eight  apartments  for  students;  the  whole 
situated  in  /he  midst  of  two  hundred  arid  fifty  acres  of  laud,  high; 
healthy,  and  with  noble  prospects  all  around  it.  It  has  cost  8250,000, 
and  the  thorough  finish  of  every  part  of  it  and  the  beautiful  Htchitect- 
ure  of  the  whole  show,  I  think,  that  it  ha«  not  cost  too  much.  Each 
professiU-rccidre&^his  house,  which  in  Charlottesville,  ihej^krhboriixg  * 
villa ge.jwould  rent  for  $000,  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  a  fee  of  $20  from 
every  student  who  attends  his  instructions,  which  are  to  be  lectures 
three  times  a  week.  Of  the  detaiU  of  the  system  I  shall  discourse  vuwh 
tclien  I  see  you.  It  js  more  practical  than  I  feared,  but  not  so  practical 
that  I  feel  satisfied  of  its  success.  It  is,  howevcr,*an. experiment  worth 
trying,  to  which  I  earnestlj"  desire  the  happiest  results;  and  they  have, 
to  begin  it,  a  mass  of  buildings  more  beautiful  than  atiythinp  archi- 
tectural in  New  Engjaiulj  and  more  appropriate  to  an  university  than 
can  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  world.,^ 

TICKNOR'S  EFFORTS  POE  REFORM  IN  HARVARD   COLLEGE. ' 

^  '"  -  •  » 

This  is  high  praise  from  a  Harvard  professor,  who  had  seen  the  best 
institutions  of  Europe.    But  the  point  to  which., this  narrative  ia  di- 
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ivctly  teudiug  is  Uiis:  George  Tickiior  was  no^' boginniag  to  introduce 
into  Eurvard  College  precisely  those  educational  reforms  which  Jefifer- 
soa  had  been  advocating  in,  Virginia  for  many  years.  Jefferson-s  ad- 
wiuced  ideas  were  probably  well  known  to  Ticknor  by  reason  of  bis  long 
cuiTcspondence  with  Jefferson,  and  by  reason  of  the  early  negotiations 
regarding  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  but 
tiue  opinion  as  to  the  pioneer  influence  of  Ticknor  in  the  reform  move- 
ment at  Hafvard  College.  The  history  of  that  movement  is  given  in  the 
Lile,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVIII, 
on  the  ''Efforts  for  ReYornl  in  Harvard  College."  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Ticknor,  through  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  Prescott,  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  set  on  fo(>t,  in  the  jear  1821,  the  first  systematic  in- 
quiries whith  led  to  important  educational  reforms.  Ticknor^s  views 
found  absolutely  no  sui)j)6rt  from  tlie  faculty';  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
fessors voted  repeatedly  against  his  innovations.  It  wasjcliieflx  tbrougb 
Hon.  J\^illiam  J^rescptt  andJudge  Sto^ry  that  Ticknor's  ideas  found 
fa\w^wiyi^jyj^_cprjpo£ation  and  the  board  of  overseers,  who  adopted 
theia  iii  J.uue^  1825.  At  the  requesToTDlidge  Story,  Mr.  Webster,  and 
Mr.  Prescott,  Ticknor  prepared  an  article  for  the  !Xorth  American  Re- 
view explaining  and  vindicating  the  proposed  changes.  This  article, 
although  invited  and  accepted  by  the  editor,  was  finally  suppressed  '/  by 
the  advice  of  friends."  It  appeared,  however,  in  pamphlet^  form  in 
September,  1825,  and  went  through  two  editions  that  year. 

The  chauges.ordered.by  the.govtyrmng^  authonUes  encpunte  great 
opposition  i'rom  the  liiculty.  In  the  annual  visitation  by  the  overseers, 
in  1S2G,  ''the  new  arrangements  were  not  found  working  successfully 
.in  any  departmenUbut  that  of  the  modern  languages."  The  corpora- 
tion was  forced  to  relax  the  binding  force  of  its  own  legislation.  In 
1827,  the  faculty  resolved  that  the  new  law  "should  not  be  apj^lied  to 
thedepartmentSj  or  by  individual  instructors,  without  the  assent  of  the 
faculty,"  but  "  that  if  the  department  of  modern  languages  choose  to 
apply  the  law  to  the  classes  instructed  by  that  department,  the  faculty 
assent."  It  is  therefore  clear  that  George  Ticknor,  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  a  novel  policy  which 
is  best  described  in  the  following  extract  from  President  EUot^s  annual 
report  for  1883-81.  Speaking  of  the  new  code  of  1825,  President  Eliot 
says:  '  ~      * 

THE  NEW  CODE   OF  1825. 


if 


'^  These  law^s  provide,  among  other  new  things,  for  the  admission  to 
the  university  of  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  (Statutes  and  Laws 

*  Remarks  on  Changes  Lately  Proposed  or  Adopted  in- Harvard  University.  By 
George  Ticknor,  Smith  professor,  etc.  Boston:  Cummings,  Hilliard  &-  Co.  1825. 
Speaking,  on  p.  40,  of  the  desirability  of  au  elective  system,  Ticknor  said:  "This, 
perhaps,  is  not  yet  poi:sibIo  with  us,  though  it  is  actually  doing  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  ;  and  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  considered  indispensable  in  all  our  ad- 
vanced colleges.*'   •" 
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of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1826,  §  11);  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
stiuctiouiutojl^j3Bl±nieats,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment  responsible  for  its  efficiency  (§§  58  and  60);  for  the"  division  of 
classes  according  to  proficiency  (§  61);  and  for  the  consideration,  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  the  desires  of  students  in  the  arrangement  of  their  * 
studies  {§  63).  These  provisions  originated  in  the  overseers,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  corporation  and  overseers  agjrtnst  the  judgment  of  the 
*  immediate  government,' or  faculty,  and  obtained  but  very 'imperfect 
execution;  but  they  gave  to  George  Ticknor,  Smith  professor  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  and  literature, -the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing, during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  in  the  single  department  which  he' 
organized  and  controlled,  the  admirable  working  of  a  voltintary  sys- 
tem." • 

ticknor's  resignation.-'      ■ 

In  1835,  when  Ticknor  resigaed  his  professorship,  he'reviewed  hia . 
fifteen  years'  work  at  Harvard  m  a  letter  from  which  the  following  .sig- 
nificant passage  is  taken.  He  says:  "Within  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment  I  have  entirely  broken  up  the  division  of  classes,  established  fully 
the  principle  and  practice  of  progress  according  to  proficiency,  and  in- 
troduced a  system  of  voluntary  study,  which  for  several  years,  has  era- 
braced  from  one  hundred  and  A3rty  to  one  hundred  andsixfy  students, 
so  that  we  have  relied  hardly  at  all  on  college  discipline,  as  it  is  called, 
but  almost  entirely  on  the  good  disposition  of  the  young  men  and  their 
desire  to  learn.  If,  therefore,  the  department  of  the  modern  languages 
is  right,  the  rest  of  the  college  is  wrong ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  college  ■ 
is  right  we  ought  to  adopt  its  system,  which  I  believe  no  person  what- 
soever has  thought  desirable  for  the  last  three  or  four  years." 

>  ■  .    *•■  - 

ORIGIN   OF   TICKNOR'S  EDUCATIONAL.   IDEAS. 


Now  the  question  arises,  where  did  George  Ticknor  get  all  these  ad- 
vanced  ideas  of  university  education,  upon  which  Harvard  has  been ' 
growing  from  more  to  more  during  two  generations  f  Not  in  Cambridge,* 
surely,  for  Ticknor  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Cam- 
bridge faculty  bitterly  opposed  hisinnpv'ations.  NotfromMr.Prescott 
and  the  board  of  corporation,  for  he  first  inspired  them  with  the  policy 
which  the  faculty  for  a  long  time  successfully  obstructed.  The  college 
environment  was  not  favorable  to  theevolution  of  educational  theories 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  scholastic  experience  of  nearly  two  cen- 

—        ■     .     ■  .     -  -    ■  -  ^- .        -       -  —    - .  - —      -^_  -  —  II  *   ■   _     

^  Germs  of  an  elective  system  appear  to  bave  existed  at  Harvard  CoUcgo  as  early  as 
18*24.  Among  the  qnestions  proposed  to  the  immediate  government  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege by  tlie  eommittee  of  the  board  of  visitors,  October  16, 18*24,  was  the  following"? 

'^Question  II.  How  far  have  the  students  a  choice  as  to  what  stndies  they  icay  pur- 
sue? 

*' Answer  II.  The  Juniors  have  an  option  between  Hebrew  and  several  other 
studies,  viz,  French,  mathematic's,  Latin,  and  GFeck;  and  the  Seniorspbetweeu  the 
recitations  in  chemistry  and  in  fluxions." 
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:iu ies.  It  uuiy  be  suggested  that.  Tickuor  came  Iiorue  from  Goettingeu 
ami  from  Euroi)eau  travel  with  a  new  educational  ])hilosophy  which  he 
was  eaci^er  to  put  into  practice.  But  he  says:  ''  When  I  came  from  En- 
rope  [IStOJ,  not  having-  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  having  always 
looked  upon  it  with  great  veneration,  I  had  no  misgivings  about  the  wis- 
ilom  of  the  organization  and  management^of  the  college  there.  I  went 
about  my  work,  therefore,  with  great  alacrity  and  confidence;  not,  in- 
(loed,  according  to  a  plan  I  proposed  in  writing,  but  according  to  the  es- 
tablished order  of  thiugs,  which  I  was  urged  to  adopt  as  my  own,  and 
which  I  did  adopt  very  cheerfully." 

Called  the  very  next  year,  1820,  to  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  vnth  more  than  double  his  salary  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  Jefterson  after  the  year  1815,  Ticknor 
bad  sufficient  occasion  and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Jef- 
ferson's educational  ideas.  Ticknor  was  a  Bostonian,  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  suggestive  thiugs.  That  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  new  institution  is  shown  by  his  visit  iu  1824,  and  by  his  letter  to 
William  H.  Prescott,  the  son  of  the  man  who,  from  the  first,  was  Tick- 
nor's  avenue  of  approach  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  The 
year  before,  in  1823,  when  Ticknor  had  proposed  making  this  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson  had,  by  letter,distinctly  emphasized  the  following  points 
as  characteristic  of  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia: 

i 

ANALYSIS   OF    JEFFEKSON'S  VIEWS.  L 

(1)  The  abolition  of  a  prescribed  curriculum  for  all  students,  and 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  class  system. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  specializatiou,  or,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  "  ex- 
clusive application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them 
[students]  for  the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.'^ 

•    (3)  The  elective  system,  or '^  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they 
shall  choose  to  attend." 

(4)  The  redaction  of  discipline  to  a  miniraum,  "avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observances,  none  which  shall 
merely  multiply  occasions  for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience,  and  revolt,*' 
etc. 

ANALYSIS   OF   TICKNOK'S    REFORMS. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  reforms  actuall3'  introduced  into  the  modern 
language  department  at  Harvard  by  George  Ticknor,  and  reviewed  by 
himself  in  1835.'  •       '       ' 

(1)  The  division  by  classes  had  been  broken  up  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage courses. 

(2)  Progress  was  recognized  according  to  "proficiency.''  ^This  is 
the  only  standard  of  progress  'Crhich  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.)  • 

(3)  Voluntary  study,  or  the,  elective  system. 


( 
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(4)  Eeliance  on  the  good  dispositiou  of  the  students;  ratber  than 
upon  discipline. 

Tills  correspondence  of  ideas,  to  «ay  the  least,  is  very  remarkable. 
There  are  other  likenesses  between  reforms  urged  by  Ticknor  at  Har- 
vard and  certain  ideas  of  Jefferson.  For  example,  Ticknor  urged  *^  in- 
struction  by  subjects  ratlier  than  by  hool:s^  so  that,  for  instance,  a  student 
should  not  merely  read  Livy  and  Horace,  but  learn  Latin."  The  crea- 
tion of  well-organized  departments,  controlled  by  a  single  responsible 
head,  was  also  one  of  Tickuor^s  favorite  notions,  which  was  carried  into 
effect,  however,  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages.  Ticknor 
had  three  or  four  tutors '  under  his  dii^ection.  His  was  the  only  'def)art- 
luent  thus  responsibly  organized  under  the  law  of  1825.  The  system 
corresponds  exactly  to  Jefferson's  plan  for  autonomous  *'  schools,"  one 
of  the  most  efficient  sj^stems  of  department  administration  in  modern  aca- 
demic life.  Ticknor  was  absolutely  .ilone  in  representing  these  advanced 
ideas  of  university  education  and  administration.  In  1835  he  wrote: 
*'  I  have  been  an  active  professor  these  fifteen  years,  and  for  thirteen 
years  of  the  time  I  have  been  contending,  against  a  constant  opposi- 
tion, to  procure  certain  changes  which  should  make  the  large  means  of 
the  college  more  effectual  for  the  education  of  the  community.  In  my 
own  department  I  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  I  can  get  these  changes 
carried  no  further.  As  long  as  I  hoped  to  advance  them,.  I  continued 
attached  to  the  college  ;  when  1  gave  up  all  hope,  I  determinied  to  re- 
sign." 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

% 

T h e-AvJiaLej£pirit  of  Ticknor's  educational  reform s.was-clearlyjj^ei gn 
to  his^environment.  His  ideas  were  far  in  advance^  of  his  age,  and  yet 
they  were  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  ideas  of  Jefferson.  That 
they  were  consciously  borrowed  from  him  is  not  asserted,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  a  connection  between  the  educational  projects  of  the  two  men 
lias  been  already  suggested.  The  question  is  here  stated :  Did  Jefferson 
and  Ticknor  come  to  absolutely  the  same  educational  conclusions  in  in- 
dependent ways,  or  was  some  influence  wafted  northward  from  Monti- 
cello,  whence  Jefferson  for  many  years  had  been  scattering  seeds  of 
thought  and  suggestion.  A  single  copy  of  one  of  J<*fferson's  printed 
cMlucational  reports,  like  that  noticed  in  the  North  American  Review 
in  1820,  would  have  explained  the  whole  situation  to  Ticknor.  Jeffer- 
son borrowed  many  o£  bis  own  educational  notions  frojn  that^Jarjm 
iles  Ftanfes^'ihQ  schools  of  Paris,  ^ud  the  universifies  of  the  Old  Wp^^ t. 
Thc  elective  system  'was  then,  and  Is  now,1the  life  principle  of  higher 

'  Francis  Sales,  Charles  Folsom,  and  Charles  FoUea  all  taught  in  Professor  Tick- 
nor's  department. 

=  Preeidcnt  Eliot,  in  his  report  for  1883-84,  said  (p.  \0y:  **  Professor  Ticknor,  wbo 
had  'oo  effectively  promoted  the  legislation  of  1825,  was  a  reformer  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  liis  timo.  Professor  LongfeUow,  Buccecding  Professor  Ticknor,  held  in  tho 
main  to  his  methods,  and  the  reform  gradnally  gained  new  ground."  . 
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ciUieatioii  in'Europe.  Tickuor  must  have  seeu  it  in  operation  at  Goet- 
liii^eii.  But  tliepoint  of  inquiry  is  this:  Did  Tickuor  devise  that  entire 
;r:oui)  of  advanced  ideas  independently  of  the  personal  influence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  writing  to  him  for  ten  years  before 
.  rbose  ideas  were  adopted  at  Harvard,  and  wIjo  called  Tickuor  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Virginia  five  years  before  the  reform  of  1825? 

It  ranst  bave  required  considerable  gathered  momentum  of  iuterest 
to  cause  Tickuor  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Virginia  to  see  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  writer  had  to  spend  some  months  in  study- 
ing^ the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  before  he  could  muster 
enough  zeal  to  take  a  few  hours'  trip  by  cars  from  Baltimore  to  Char- 
lottesville. There  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  when  Tickuor 
made  his  visit  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  announced  his  in- 
tention to  do  so  eighteen  months  before,  what  was  Ticknor's  motive  iu 
putting  himself  to  all  this  trouble?  There  is  a  psychological  element 
in  the  problem.  One  must  discover  a  sufficient  cause  to  induce  a  man 
to  travel  six  hundred  miles  by  stagecoach  and  the  slow  conveyances  of 
tliat  period,  and  to  be  i)repared  to  endure  with  patience  the  annoyance 
of  bad  roads  and  the  discomfort  of  bad  inns.  Probably  Tickuor  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  Boston  to  become  a  professor  iu  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. What  was  he  thinking  of  in  such  a  long  journey  southward! 
Possibly  for  the  reformation  of  Harvard  College  he  was  seeking  the 
best  American  model..  He  was  going  to  see  Jefferson's  new  univer- 
sity ^'fairly  opened."  He  found ''the  system" ''more  practical"  than 
he  had  feared.     He  found  "  an  experiment  worth  trying." 

MADISON'S  LETTER   TO   TICKNOR. 

Tickuor's  interest  remained  unabated.  On  the  GthotApiril,  1825, 
James  Madison  wrote  to  George  Tickuor:  ''Our  University _has  been 
opened  with  six  or  seven  professors,  and  a  iimited^butdaily  increasing 
number  of  students.  I  shall  take  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest of  such  information  as  may  explain  its  progress.  In  compiling  a 
code  of  regulations,  the  University  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  of  Har- 
vard, which  was  kindly  transmitted.  Of  all  exchanges,  that  of  useful 
lights  ought  to  be  the  freest,  as  doubling  the  stock  on  both  sides,  with- 
oat  cost  on  either.  Our  University  is,  as  you  observe,  somewbatof  an 
experimental  institution.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  federa- 
tive system,  itself  not  a  little  experimental,  that  it  not  only  excites  emu- 
lation without  enmity,  but  admits  local  experiments  of  every  sort, 
which,  if  failing,  are  but  a  partial  and  temporary  evil;  if  successful, 
may  become  a  common  and  lasting  imi^rovement. " 

J03IAU   QUINS;Y  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  life  of  George  Tickrtor,  it  is  said  (Vol.  I,  p.  3G8)  that  after  Dr. 
Kirkland's  resignation,  in  182S,  and  after  Josiah  Quincy's  succession  to 
the  presidency,  a  new  spirit  and  vigor  were  infused  into  Harvard  College, 
1703C— No.  2 9 
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and  Mr.  Tickuor  "  had  no  longer  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
as  in  earlier  years."  The  biographer  of  Quincy  says  he  favored  the  elec 
tive  system.^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  the  very  next  year  after  his 
election,  President  Quincy  began  to  inquire  about  the  origin  and  meth- 
ods of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  writings  of  James  Madison, 
then  rector  of  the  University,  is  a  letter  to  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  indicating 
that  the  line  of  inquiry  which  George  Ticknor  had  first  opened,  by  his 
visits  to  Monticello  and  Montpellier,  an^  by  his  correspondence  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  was  now  leading  even  the  president  of  Harvard 
University  to  a  knowledge  of  Jefferson's  original  ideas^  particularly  with 
reference  to  theological  education.*  ,         .«•     . 

The  following  is  the  extract  in  question : 

^^I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quincy,  now  president  of  Hafviird 
University,  expressing  a  wish  to  procure  a  full  account  of  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  arrangement  of  ours,  including  particularly  what  may 
have  any  reference  to  theological  instruction^  and  requesting  that  he 
may  be  referred  to  the  proper  source  of.  all  the  printed  documents,  that 
he  may  know  where  to  apply  for  them.  Can  a  set  of. copies  be  had  in 
Eichmond,  and  of  whom  I  Mr.  Quincy  is  so  anxious  on  the  subject  that 
be  was  on  his  way  to  the  University  when  the  repoirt  of  the  fever  stopped 
bim."^  The  historian  of  Harvard  University  was  doubtless  properly  sup- 
plied with  annual  reports  by  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 

FRANCIS   WAYLAND   AND   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  VIRGINIA. 


There  was  another  college  president  who,  twenty-one  years  later,  not 
only  set  out  for,  but  actually  reached  tJijiXliiLversity  of  Virginia.    That 

^  Qaincy :  Lifo  of  Josiali  Qiiiucy,  442.  President  Quincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  II,  344-353,  3G9,  gives  some  account  of  the  changes  attempted  in  l82o.  He 
says  George  Ticknor  had  recommended  to  the  overseers  **that  the  division  into  classes 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  course  be  thrown  open,  as  in  some  foreign  univer- 
sities.'^ The  latter  statement  has  weight,  but  this  very  elective  system  made  both 
Ticknor  and  Quincy  interested  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

^A  writer  in  the  Xorth  American  Review,  January,  18*20,  had  called  uttentiou  to 
a  rather  startling  fact.  Si>eaking  of  the  profession  of  divinity,  the  writer  said: 
"No  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  this  department  In  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  world  of  a  university  without  any 
such  provision,  our  readers  will  perhaps  bo  gratified  with  seeing  the  portion  of  the 
report  in  which  this  subject  is  mentioned :  'In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  which  places  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing;  with  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  sects,  in  guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment  and  sur- 
prise; and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion, 
manifested  on  former  occasions,  we  have  proposed  no  professor  of  divinity;  and  the* 
rather,  as  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  sujireme  ruler 
of  the  universe,  the  author  of  aU  the  relations  of  morality,  and  of  tjie  laws  and  obli- 
gations these  infer,  will  be  within  the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics,  t^  which, 
adding  the  developments  of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis  \vill  b<> 
formed  connnon  to  all  sects.  Proceeding  thus  fartvithout  ofleuce  to  the  Constitution, 
we  liavc  thought  it  proper  at  this  i)oint  to  leave  every  sect  to  provide,  as  they  think 
fittest,  the  means  of  further  instruction  in  their  own  peculiar  tenets.'" 

3  Madison  to  Cabell,  March  19,  ltf29.  .  ' 
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visitor  was  Frauds  Wayland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  "The  result  of  his  observation,''  his  biog- 
raphers say,  "so  far  as  it  related  to  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of 
the  system,  was  highly  favorable.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  of  instruction.''^  Presi- 
dent Wayland  had  just  presented  a  report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  recommending  a  reorganization  of  its  system  of  instruction. 
The  changes  proposed  were  quite  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  ideas  of 
higher  education.  Both  men  advocated  the  elective  system,  specializa- 
tion, modern  studies,  degrees  for  merit  rather  than  for  seniority,  and  the 
payment  of  professors,  at  least  in  some  measure,  according  to  their  aca- 
demic success,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  students. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Waylaud's  report  in  1850  is  said  to  have  ' 
marked  '^an  era  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in  America."  It 
is,  however,  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Wayland  had  heard 
(something  of  the  above  ideas  from  Harvard  or  from  the  University  of 
%ginia.  Every  one  of  these  ideas  had  been  published  by  Jefferson 
in  educational  reports  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  Dr. 
Wayland's  recommendations  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University. 
These  ideas,  moreover,  had  been  actually  realized  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  Dr.  Wayland  visited  doubtless  for  that  very  reason. 
At  the  time  of  George  Ticknor's  visit,  the  University  was  on  the  point 
of  architectural  completion,  and  was  not  yet  open  to  students;  but  its 
proposed  educational  features  had  been  described  by  Jefferson  in  mani- 
fbld  ways,  by  correspondence  and  by  published  reports,  before  Ticknor 
returned  from  Europe  in  3819.  Ideas  of  the  tTniversity  of  Virginia 
were  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  educational  reformers  in  Jfew  England 
before  the  administrations  of  Wayland  and  Qnincy,  and  before  Ticknor 
succeeded  in  putting  his  proposed  reforms  into  practice  in  1825.  One 
excellent  source  of  information  concerning  the  good  example  set  in  the 
South  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  year  1820. 

MDWARD   EVERETT'S  REVIEW  OF  JEPFEBSON'S  UNIVEBSITY  BEPOBT. 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  printed  in  1818,  were  elaborately  noticed  by  Edward 
Everett  in  the  North  American  Beview  for  January,  1820.  He  made 
the  report  the  basis  of  an  article  of  twenty-three  pages  on  "  University 
Education".  The  phenomenon  of  a  real  university  at  the  South  must 
have  commanded  not  only  Everett's  attention,  but  that  of  other  thought- 
fill  men  of  his  and  Ticknor's  time.  Speaking  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  amounting,  in  1818,  to  $1,114,159,  Mr.  Everett,  then  one  of 
the  professors  in  Harvard  College,  said :  "  Nothing  in  the  United  States, 
except  a  similar  fund  in  Connecticut,  which  amounts,  we  believe,  to 

'.        1  Life  aud  Letters  of  Francis  Wayland.    By  his  sons,  Franois  W.  and  H.  L.  Wayland. 
Vol.  II,  p.  93. 
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betweeu  tbirteeu  and  foarteeu  buudred  thousand  dollars,  can  be  com 
pared  to  this  splendid  public  dotation  of  literature." 

Mr.  Everett  copies  into  his  article  Mr.  JeffersorCs  entire  scheme  of 
studies  proposed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Wbile  criticising  it  in 
some  points,  the  reviewer  says :  "  We  highly  approve  of  the  professor- 
ship of  the  modern  languages,  and  could  wish  to  see  this  example  fol- 
lowed by  such  of  our  universities  as  have  not  already  made  provision 
for  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  rejoice,  too,  at  the  kindly  remembrance  in 
which  our  almost  forgotten  ancestor,  the  Anglo  Saxou,  is  borne.  An 
acquaintance  with  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  thorough  education  in 
the  English  tongue." 

After  reviewing  the  entire  scheme  of  study,  Mr.  Everett  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  two  questions,  what  a  university  ought  to  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  founded  and  supported.  He  regards  it  as  a  defect  of  the 
American,  as  well  as  of  the  English  university  system,  ^^that  no  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  destination  of  the  student,  but  that  he  is  required  to 
dip  into  the  whole  circle  of  science.  ^^He  pleads  for  a  higher  order  of 
special  education,  or  for  the  elevation  of  universities  into  professional 
schools.  He  then  takes  a  bold  stand  for  the  support  of  the  highest 
education  by  the  state.  He  reviews  the  origin  and  history  of  European 
establishments  of  sound  learning — universities  which  ver}-  generally 
were  founded  or  are  supported  by  the  state.  He  contrasts  this  fact 
with  the  public  indifference  in  America  to  higher  education :  ^^  One 
knows  not  where  to  find  the  cause  of  the  indifference  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  at  all  periods  testified  to  national  education. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  as  a  favorite  object  with  Washington, 
and  one  of  which  he  had  himself  in  some  sense  laid  a  foundation,  it 
would  have  found  an  early  place  among  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government.  It  has  perhaps  been  thought  that  national  education 
should  be  left  to  the  States.  *  •  •  But  what  have  the  States  donet 
In  the  first  place,  have  they  founded  any  institutions  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  crowning  part  of  education — the  protessional — from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  from  New  York  to  Indiana  f  Not  one.  They  have,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  patronized  the  existing  colleges.  Massachusetts,  a  few 
years  since,  granted  $160,000  to  her  three  colleges.  New  York  has 
liberally  endowed  Hamilton  College.  Something,  we  believe,  has  been 
done  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Virginia  is  now  establishing  schools  and 
universities.  But  are  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appro- 
priated to  colleges  scattered  over  the  country  at  vast  distances  from 
each  other,  and  granted  by  independent  bodies,  without  mutual  concert 
or  system,  all  that  the  people  of  America  think  that  literature  is  en- 
titled to!" 

After  this  suggestive  plea  for  the  national  endowment  of  higher  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Everett  considers  briefly  the  prevailing  method  of  support- 
ing institutions  of  learning  by  private  endowment.  He  recognizes  the 
£act  that  almost  all  of  our  literary  establishments  have  been  *^  alms- 
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gifts  of  public-spirited  men."  While  according  to  private  beneficence 
the  <^  warmest  gratitude  and  praise,"  he  takes  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  become  this  nation  ^^to  depend  on  charity  for  the  education  of  oar 
sons  and  the  upholding  of  our  national  character."  He  says :  ^^  This 
dependence  on  single  and  private  bequests  of  rich  individuals  is  a  relic 
of  a  state  of  society  which  never  existed  among  us,  and  to  which  we  have 
nothing  else  corresponding.  In  the  Catholic  ages,  •  •  •  when  men 
thought  their  peace  with  heaven  could  be  made  at  dying  for  lives  spent 
in  violation  of  all  its  laws,  by  founding  or  endowing  public  institutions 
for  religion  and  literature,  there  was  no  need  of  the  interference  of  the 
state  for  the  erection  of  these  establishments."  Mr.  Everett  says  that 
the  situation  has  entirely  changed.  We  now  lack  the  means  of  ^^  extort- 
ing bequests  from  departing  profligates  and  heretics."  There  are  few 
good  men  who  can  really  aiford  to  build  colleges,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  children  or  natural  heirs.  In  any  case,  the  public  has 
no  right  to  depend  solely  upon  private  philanthropy  for  the  endowment 
of  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Everett  maintained  that  ^^  enlightening, 
instructing,  and  elevating  the  nation  "  is  the  most  sacred  of  public  du- 
ties. "Who  can  see  without  shame  that  the  Federal  Government  of 
America  is  the  only  government  in  the  civilized  world  that  has  never 
founded  a  literary  institution  of  any  description  or  sort!" 

When  we  reflect  that  the  establishment  of  university  education  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  extraordinary 
declaration,  by  a  Harvard  professor,  in  favor  of  the  Federal  endowment 
of  the  highest  education,  we  shall  realize  that  Jefi'ersonian  ideas  were 
capable  of  starting  something  more  than  a  local  ripple  in  academic  cir- 
cles at  Cambridge.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  1820  the  only 
two  men  in  the  Harvard  faculty  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe 
were  Edward   Everett^  and  George  Ticknor.    Both  were  friends  and 

^  lu  a  biographical  sketch  of  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865)  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Id  the  Enoyclopffidia  BritaDDica,  it  in  stated  that  after  resigniug  a  Boston  pastorate  in 
1814,  Mr.  Everett  devoted  five  years  to  European  study,  in  preparation  for  a  professor- 
ship in  Greek  literature  at  Harvard  College.  Entering  upou  his  duties  about  the 
8ame  time  as  did  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Everett,  ^'  for  five  years  more  gave  a  vigorous  im- 
pulse, not  simply  to  the  study  of  Greek,  but  to  all  the  work  of  the  college.  About  the 
same  time  he  assumed  charge  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  now  became  a 
quarterly  ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  contributing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
with  a  spirit  like  Sydney  Smith's  in  the  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
vigorously  defended  American  institutions  against  the  sneers  of  English  travellers,  and 
had  reason  to  congratulate  himseJf  on  the  success  of  a  series  of  articles  written  to 
bring  about  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  Englishmen  and  Amerloans. 
The  success  of  his  lectures  in  Cambridge,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  rebellion 
in  Greece,  led  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  Greek  antiquities  in  Boston . 
They  were  the  first  lectures  on  purely  literary  or  historical  subjects  ever  delivered 
in  America,  and  were  the  first  steps  toward  a  system  of  popular  entertainment  and 
education  which  now  has  very  wide  sweep  in  the  United  States."  In  18!^4  Mr.  Ever- 
ett resigned  his  professorship  and  became  a  member  of  Congr  ess.  He  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  for  ten  years.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ma8sachu8ctt«,  and 
served  in  that  office  for  four  years.    He  was  United  States  minister  to  England  in 
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correspondents  of  TbomSkS  Jefferson.  The  broad  minds  of  these  two 
able  professors,  liberalized,  like  Jefferson's,  by  European  travel  and 
stndy,  were  moved  by  his  suggestions  to  thoughts  that  will  widen  in 
fatnre  generations. 

JEFFERSON'S  COMMENT  ON  THE  REVIEW. 

Everett^s  review  of  Jefferson's  report  came  under  the  eye  of  the  latter, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  the  authorship  of  the  article. 
On  the  15th  of  Angn^fc,  1820,  Jgfferson  wrote_tp_hia.Qld  friend,  John 

AdaiQ&JLJil  >ia.yft  latftly  hskA  An  nppnrtnnity  f>f  ]rftftdl>g  ^  fiHti<][iift  on  tbis 

institution  in  your  North  American  Beviewof  January  last,  having  been 
not  without  anxiety  to  8ee"wh"at  that  able  work  would  say  of  us ;  and  1 
was  relieved  on  finding  in  it  much  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  even 
where  criticisms  were  indulged,  I  found  they  would  have  been  obviated 
had  the  developments  of  our  plan  been  fuller.  But  these  were  restrained 
by  the  character  of  the  paper  reviewed,  being  merely  a  report  of  out- 
lines, not  a  detailed  treatise,  and  addressed  to  a  legislative  body,  not 
to  a  learned  academy." 

1841.  He  was  the  immediate  sacceseorof  Joeiab  Qninc^'  as  president  of  Harvard  College 
in  1846,  resigning  two  years  later.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  nnder  Fillmore,  and 
later  became  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Resigning  on  account  of  his  health  in 
1854,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  He  delivered  his  last  great 
oration  at  Gettysburg  in  1865,  an  effort  which  resulted  in  his  death  that  year. 


CHAPTER  X. 

JEFFERSON'S  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  HISTORY. 


PATRIOTIC  MOTIVES  OP  JEFPEBSON. 

Patriotic  motives  moved  Jefferson  to  the  idea  that  yoath  who  were 
to  become  Americau  citizens  needed  sach  training  in  moral  and  political 
science  as  would  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship  and  self- 
government.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  Jefferson'g  educational  philosophy 
than  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  political  edncation 
under  our  American  avstem  of  government.  Our  American  collepea 
and  nniveraities  have  hardly  yet  risen  to  tEe  Jeffersoniaii  ideal  in  either 
of  tEege  ^reat  branches  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
almost  no  recognized  connection  between  morals  and  politics,  either  in 
our  organized  systems  of  instruction  or  in  political  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  of  law  and  politics, 
based  upon  ethics^  natural  science,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, which  were  to  be  associated  respectively  with  ancient  and 
modern  history  and  literature.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  were  to  be 
tributary  to  the  education  of  American  citizens  for  their  highest 
duties.  Separate  the  patriotic  idea  from  the  institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Virginia  and  you  have  removed  its  roof  and  crown.  Jefferson 
repeatedly  expressed  the  idea  that  the  University  was  patriotic  in  pur- 
pose }  it  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  State  and  native  country.  He 
looked  upon  the  appointment  of  English  professors  ^'as  one  of  the  effi- 
cacious means  of  promoting  that  cordial  good  will  which  it  is  so  much 
the  interest  of  both  nations  to  cherish."  He  wrote  to  the  Hon.  J.  Evelyn 
Denifion,  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  America 
to  receive  instruction  through  English  teachers,  and  it  was  England's 
interest  to  furnish  It ;  '^  for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  together 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world.  They  will  be  the  models 
for  regenerating  the  condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which  represent- 
ative government  is  to  flow  over  the  whole  earth."  Through  Jeffer- 
son's plans  for  university  education  ran  a  broad  and  generous  purpose ; 
but  he  was  pracl^p^a^  enough  to  see  that  America  must  have  bet*  own 
politicSTphilosophy. 
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JEFFERSON'S  INFLUENCE  UPON    POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

Jeft'ersou  early  iuterested  himself  in  devising  a  proper  system  of  polit- 
ical edacation  for  American  yoath.  As  far  back  as  1816  he  recommended 
to  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  Destatt  Tracy's  Review 
of  Montesquieu  as  ^'  the  best  elementary  book  on  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  equally  sound  and  corrective  in  political  economy.''  He 
said  Ohipman^s  and  Priestley's  Principles  of  Govf^mment  and  the  Fed- 
eralist were  excellent,  but  not  comparable  to  the  above  review  for  funda- 
mental principles.  Tracy's  work  was  actually  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith 
for  the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College.  A  more  formal  treatise 
by  Tracy  upon  political  economy  Jefferson  caused  to  be  translated.  He 
revised  the  copy  and  proof  with  his  own  hands  and  prepared  an  anony- 
mous pi'ospectus^  or  preface  to  the  work,  sketching  the  history  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  ranking  Tracy  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Say,  Adam  Smith,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Turgot,  LeFrosne,  Gournay, 
and  Quesnay  who  were  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  politi- 
cal economy.  This  preface  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  an  American 
to  treat  economics  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  translation, 
published  by  Joseph  Milligan,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1817,  is  proba 
bly  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy  that  ever  appeareil 
in  this  country.  The  work  was  translated  from  the  French  manuscript, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  forbidden  in  France,  as  was  Tracy's 
Review  of  Montesquieu,  which  Jefferson  brought  out  as  a  political  text- 
book on  the  science  of  government  for  American  youth. 

Thus  Jefferson  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  political  science 
into  American  coll(^giM.  Ui!  d^HtifV^s  the  credit  of  first  introducing  at 
Williamsburg,  as  eariy  as  1779,  this  modern  current;  but  it  was  strength- 
ened by  correspondence  with  the  French  econom  ists,  Coun  t  Destutt  Tracy 
and  Dupont  de  Kemours,  and  with  the  English  refugee.  Judge  Coo])er, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  economists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
first  professor  appointed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Into  this  in- 
stitution the  modern  current  was  turned  by  Jefferson,  and  from  thence 

it  hurried  on  to  the  ^'^Jl*^g^  ^^  Sn"*^^   Parnlinn.^  whither  r)om>er»  was 

^  See  Jeflerson's letter  to  MilUgaD,  the  publisher,  April  6,  1816. 

>  Professor  Cooper  brought  out  in  the  year  1819  an  adaptation  of  Say's  Political 
Economy  for  the  use  of  American  youth.  This  work  continued  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book by  Francis  Lieber,  whose  annotated  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  his- 
torical department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cooper  early  dabbled  in  eco- 
nomics while  living  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  appears  to  have  edited  or  contributed 
to  a  publication  called  the  Emporium.  Jefiferson  wrote  him  January  16,  1814 :  **  You 
have  given  us,  in  your  Emporium,  Bellman's  medley  on  Political  Economy.  It  is  a 
work  of  one  who  sees  a  little  of  everything  and  the  whole  of  nothing,  and  were  it 
not  for  your  own  notes  on  it,  a  sentence  of  which  throws  more  just  light  on  the  sub- 
ject than  all  his  pages,  we  should  regret  the  place  it  occupies  of  more  useful  matter." 
In  the  same  letter  Jefiferson  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Cooper's  edition  of  Justinian, 
with  notes,  probably  the  first  work  on  Soman  law  ever  published  in  America,  and 
advises  the  historical  study  of  the  common  law  of  Englaud,  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  that  end. 
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tributary  to  AmcricaD  political  science. 

POLITICAL  TEXTBOOKS  FOE  THE  UNIVBBSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

When  the  University  of  Yirpnia  was  foapded,  it  became  a  vital 
qnesflbnjn  Jeflferson^s  mind  what  political  philosophy  shonld  be  taagrht 
to  stndents.  While  he  believed  in  general  in  leaving;  the  matter  of 
teil  booRs  entirely  to  the  professors,  yet  he  i^intained  in  a  letter  to      / 

Cabell,   Ffthrnn-ry  .^^  1ft*j5^   <t  thorA   ia  nnft  hranplh   jg  which  we  are  jhe       fa 

best  jud'ges,  in  which  heresies  may  be  taught  of  so  interf^atiug  a.char- 
acter'toour  own  State,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  a  duty^ 
in  ns  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  be  taught.    It  is  that  of  J 

government.      Mr.  Gilmer  bfiny  ^ithHrawn,  ^fi  know  nnt  who  hift  am 

cessor  mayj>/&r^  ETo  m^  be  a  Richmond  lawyer,  or  one  of  that  school^  J 
of  quondjmFederaHggj^ow  consolidation.  It  is  our  cmty  to  gaard  y  V 
against  ancfi^  pnnipiples  bejng  disseminated  among  our  vouth,  and  the. 
diffusion  of  that  poison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts  to  be 
followed  in  their  discourses."  Thereupon  Jefferson  inclosed  a  list  of 
authorities  which  he  and  Madison  had  previously  agreed  upon  as  suffi- 
ciently sound  for  American  pedagogical  purposes.  While  recognizing 
the  impropriety  of  using  the  University  of  Virginia  as  a  school  ot  party 
pol  ittt^s,  the  critic  ca^really  find  no  general  jiaultwith  the  political 
pabulnm^hosenfor^Virginia  youth  ^at  that  period.  The  works  recom- 
mended  were  tSeproduct  of  their  time,  and  were  congenial  to  the 
minds  of  most  Virginians. 

The  following  list  of  authonHftSf  ftpppftrg  tf^  ba.vft  t>ft?"  a.grrftftH  upon 
by  Jefferson  and  MaSiison,  after  due  consultation  :  ~~ 

^ij  Sidney^ft  P^'^^^n^ii^a  ^^^  T^AAkft^  Eftft^  Y  on  Civil  Government.  Madi- 
son said  these  were  ^^  admirably  calculated  to  impress  on  young  minds 
the  right  of  nations  to  establish  their  own  governments,  and  to  inspire 
a  love  of  free  ones,"  although,  as  Madison  admits,  they  '^  afford  no  aid 
in  guarding  our  republican  charters  against  constructive  violence." 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Indflpftnd<;>nce,  ^*  as  the  fundamental  act  of 
union  of  these  States." 

(3)  The  Federalist,  "  as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the  body  virhich  prepared 
and  the  authority  which  accepted  it."  Madison  adds  that  the  Federal- 
ist ^^  has  been  actually  admitted  into  two  universities,  if  not  more — those 
of  Harvard  and  Bhode  Island — but  probably  at  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
fessors, without  any  injunction  from  superior  authority." 

(4)  The  Virginia  Document  of  1799.  This  was  a  political  commen- 
tary on  the  lamous  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,'  which  affirmed  that  the 

1  Upon  this  point  see  Madison's  V^ritings,  UI,  481-482,  and  IV,  308.  The  Virginia 
Document  may  be  fonnd  reprintod  in  Niles's  Register,  1833.  An  interesting  discnssion 
of  a  similar  set  of  resolntions,  prepared  chiefly  by  Jefferson,  may  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tion for  May  5,  1887,  entitled  *'  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  in  a  New  Light,''  by  Miss 
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Gonstitation  was  a  compact  between  the  States,  urged  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  defend  their  reserved  rights,  and  declared  the  anconstita- 
tionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  abiidgedfree  speech  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 
(5)  The  Inaagoral  Speech  and  Fare^<>i^  ^Hi^rpg^/^f  f^^rgra  w^Qaiiiri|r- 

ton.  These  hLier  ducuiUi^nts  were  suggested  by  Madison,  in  addition  to 
Je^erHon's  list,  ^^  as  conveying  political  lessons  of  peculiar  value."  Madi- 
son, however,  concluded  that  ^<  after  all,  the  most  effectual  safeguard 
against  heretical  intrusions  into  the  school  of  politics  will  be  an  able 
and  orthodox  professor,^  whose  course  of  instruction  will  be  an  example 
to  his  successors,  and  may  carry  with  it  a  sanction  from  the  visitors." 

POLITICAL  ORTHODOXY. 

These  careful  provisions  by  the  two^mpst  experienced  statesmen  in 
Virginia  for  the  maintenance  of  political  orthodoxy  at  their  new  Univer- 
sity  are  very  interesting,  both  from  an  historical  and  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.     WhilA^pmtAat.iTigr  a^inst  sectarianism  *  in  education, 

Sarah  Nicholas  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  a  great-graDddaughter  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  whofoand  original  material  bearing  npon  the  Ken  tacky  resolntions  among 
his  manuscripts  now  preserved  in  Washington. 

^  In  September,  1833,  Madison,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Doer,  who  had  prepared  the  out- 
lines of  a  book  on  the  constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
evident  hope  of  introducing  the  work,  when  published,  as  a  text-book  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Madison  said :  **  The  choice  of  text  and  class  books  is  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors respectively.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  school  of  law,  in  which  the  subject 
of  government  is  included,  and  on  that  the  board  of  visitors  have  prescribed,  as  text 
authorities,  the  Federalist,  the  Resolutions  of  Virginia  in  1796,  with  the  comment 
on  them  in  1799,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  use,  therefore,  that  will 
be  made  of  any  analogous  publications  will  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  professor 
himself.  His  personal  opinions,  I  believe,  favor  ver^  strict  rules  of  expounding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Madison's  writings,  IV,  308.  Madison  adds  an 
interesting  historical  point:  *'  You  are,  I  presume,  not  ignorant  that  your  father  was 
the^author  of  several  papers  auxiliary  to  the  numbers  in  the  Federalist.  They  ap- 
I,  I  believe,  in  the  Gazette  of  Mr.  Childs.'' 

a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  dated  March  19, 1823,  Madison  said :  ''  A  university 
sectarian  professorships  becomes,  of  course,  a  sectarian  monopoly ;  with  pro- 
fessorships of  rival  sects,  it  would  be  an  arena  of  theological  gladiators.  Without 
any  suc]i  professorships  it  may  incur,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  imputation  of  irreligious 
tendencies,  if  not  designs.  The  last  difiBoulty  was  thought  more  manageable  than 
either  of  the  others."    Writings  of  Madison,  III,  307. 

Madison  does  not  mean  that  the  first  professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia  were 
ineligious  men  or  without  church  connections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  Episcopalians.  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  original  head  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, once  said  in  a  private  letter:  ^'I  was  an  Episcopalian,  so  was  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  and  Dr.  Emmet;  Dr.  Blaetterman,  I  think,  was  a 
Lutheran,  but  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  his  religion  as  I  do  about  that  of  the 
rest.  There  certainly  was  not  a  Unitarian  among  us."  Jefferson  regarded  himself 
as  a  Christian  and  as  a  Unitarian,  basing  his  views  npon  the  writings  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  Jefferson  was  baptized  into  the  Episcopal 
Church  and   usually  attended  its   services,  joining  in  the  responses  and  prayers. 
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thev  weye  deliberately  sabatitutinp  for  it  party  control.  There  ooald  be 
no  possible  objection  to  students  discussing  any  or  all  of  these  historical 
documents ;  but  the  idea  of  imposing  them  as  a  permanent  educational  or 
party  yoke,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  good  means  of  political  training,  is 
intolerable.    Ma/^ior^n  Vi^|pf^p|]f  iyo^  f  ii^i  /^ifB^^nlty  of  chaining  up  a  profes- 

sor  to  one  set  of  books,  and  proposed  to  secure  an  ^^ orthodox^  man  and 
giveliim  free  rein.  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man  that  eyery  sec- 
tarian  college  has  been  honestly  striying  to  discoyer  for  eyery  depart- 
ment of  education.  It  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
a  difficult  question  to  determine  the  standard  of  '^  orthodoxy  "  in  a  pro- 
gressiye  state  of  society,  but  there  is  a  steady  drift  of  opinion,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  toward  more  tolerant  forms.  While  recognizing 
with  >Tefferson  and  Madison  the  importance  of  ^^orthodox^^  political 
edu'gation,  in  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  ^3tate  and  country,  is  it  not  better 
for  every  college  and  8Cat^  nftlyc^rsity  CO  t(ittCh  p6iinoal  soienoe  rather 
than  party  spirit  f  And  is  not  a  scientitic  criterion  of  "  orthodoxy  ^ 
worthy  of  recognition  In  eyery  branch  of  learning! 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  dated  February  17,  1826,  JeflFerson 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  appointing  a  law  professor  who  was 
sonnflln^fe  poiitjo^f^l  ^a^i*-]} '  ^^  En  Lhti  HgtBcnon  of  our  la  wprofessor.  we 
must  b^i^jfeSrously  attentive  to  his  politicalprinciplesT^ou  will  recollect 
that  bftor^i  ttio  Bovekition,  Coke  [on]  Littleton  was  the  uniyersal  element, 
ary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  pro. 
founder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrine&of  the  British  Constitution,  or 
in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You  remember  also  that  our  law- 
yers were  then  all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text  and  uncouth 
but  cunning  learning  got  out  off^hion",  apd  the  hogied  Mansfieldism  of 
Hlackstone  became  the  students'  horn-book,  from  thac  moment  tnat 


profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  Degan  to  slide  into^ 
andTrearly  all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They 
suppose  theouielves,  lud^M,  tDHl>«.4;Mgs,  because  they  no  longer  know 
wh^  whiggism  or  republicanism  m^m.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that 
(liiiriN'lltwl  flwiiii^  \n  [[\  Mi)  ]\\\\\{  \\\m\  ^  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew 
over  our  own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our 
trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  miyority  of  our  own  Legislature 
will  be  from  one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  carried  its  doc- 
trines home  with  them  to  their  several  States,  and  will  have  leavened 
thus  the  whole  mass."  Jefl^jg^agq  carried  his  patriotism  rather  too  far 
when  he  attempted  to  make  provision  for  the  exclusion  from  tho  TTnirrr 
sity  of  federalism,  whichjie^egarded  asj^itical^^  By  dictating  a 

repuplican  course  oi  instruction  he  was  guilty  of  narrowing  political 
science  to  a  party  platform.  But  in  the  essential  idea,  however 
illogical  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  Jefferson  was  in  a  meas- 

Whatever  his  private  'oonyictions,  he  ooald  trathfally  say  he  *^  never  attempted  to 
make  a  convert  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed.*'  See  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  XIV,  on  *' Jefferson's  Religions  Views." 
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are  right.  To  a  certain  extent,  American  yoath  reqnire  American 
training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  are  lines  in  politics,  as  m 
religrion,  which  must  be  drawn.  In  the  former  they  mark  what  men 
call  patriotism,  national  independence,  loyalty  to  kindred,  country,  or 
race. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE   STUDY   OF  HISTORY. 

It  was  provided  in  Jefierson's  educational  plan  that  ancient  history 
and  ancient  geography  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  theaucient 
languages,  and  modern  history  and  modern  geography  in  connection 
with  modern  languages.  The  representatives  of  these  great  historical 
fields  were  George  Long  on  the  one  side,  and  George  Blaetterman  oq 
the  other.  From  the  excellence  of  the  historical  and  geographieaP  work 
represented  by  Long's  History  of  Rome  and  Long's  Classical  Atlas,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  his  teaching  in  these  branches  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. Of  Blaetterman's  work  we  have  only  the  presumptive  evidence  of 
German  training,  which  has  favored  history  most  decidedly  since  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  restoration  of  Germany  began  in 
schools  and  universities.  Jefferson'sown  views  upon  the  study  of  history 
are  precisely  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  newly-appointed 
professors,  and  dated  October  25,  1825 : 

''  I  know  not  whether  the  professors  to  whom  ancient  and  modern 
history  are  assigned  in  the  University  have  yet  decided  on  the  course 
of  historical  reading  which  they  will  recommend  to  their  schools.  If 
they  have,  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  considered  as  not  written,  as  their 
course,  the  result  of  mature  consideration,  will  be  preferable  to  any- 
thing I  could  recommend.  Under  this  uncertainty,  and  the  rather  as 
you  are  of  neither  of  these  schools,  I  may  hazard  some  general  ideas,  to 
be  corrected  by  what  they  may  recommend  hereafter. 

^<  In  all  cases  I  prefer  original  authors  to  compilers.  For  a  course 
of  ancient  history,  therefore,  of  Greece  and  Kome  especially,  I  should 
advise  the  usual  suite  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodorus, 
Livy,  Csdsar,  Suet  onius,  Tacitus,  and  Dion,  in  their  originals  if  under- 
stood, and  in  translations  if  not.  For  its  continuation  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Empire  we  must  then  be  content  with  Gibbons  [sic]^ 
a  compiler,  and  with  S^gnr  for  a  judicious  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 
After  this  general  course,  there  are  a  number  of  particular  histories 
filling  up  the  chasms,  which  may  be  read  at  leisure  in  the  progress  of 
life.  Such  is  Arrian,  Q.  Gurtius,  Poly  bins,  Sallust,  Plutarch,  Dionysius 
[of]  Halicarnassus,  Micasi,  etc.  The  ancient  universal  history  should  be 
on  our  shelves  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  the  most  learned  and 
most  faithful,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  written.  Its  style  is  very  plain 
but  perspicuous. 

^  Long  wrote  a  very  valuable  work  on  historical  geography,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
special  work  on  the  Geograpliy  of  Great  Britain  (Part  I,  England  and  Wales.  Lon- 
don, no  date). 
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"  lu  modem  history,  there  are  but  two  nations  with  whose  course 
it  is  interesting  to  us  to  beintimately  acquainted,  to  wit:  France  and 
Englandf  For  the  former,  Millot's  G^eneral  History  of  France  may  be 
sufi&cient  to  the  period  when  1  Davila  commences.  He  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  P6r6fixe,  Sully,  Voltaire's  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  Lacretelle's 
XVIII™«  Sifecle,  MarmontePs  B6gence,  Foulongion's  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  Madame  de  Stael's,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history  the  general  one  which  they  want. 

^'  Of  England  there  is  as  yet  no  general  history  so  faithful  as  Bapin's. 
He  may  be  followed  by  Ludlow,  Fox,  Belsham,  Hume,  and  Brodie. 
Hume's,  were  it  faithful,  would  be  the  finest  piece  of  history  which  has 
ever  been  written  by  man.  Its  unfortunate  bias  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  accident  of  his  having  written  backwards.  His  maiden  work 
was  the  History  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  first  essay  to  try  his  strength 
before  the  public.  And  whether  as  a  Scotchman  he  had  really  a  par- 
tiality for  that  family,  or  thought  that  the  lower  their  degradation  the 
more  fame  he  should  acquire  by  raising  them  up  to  some  favor,  the 
object  of  his  work  was  an  apology  for  them.  He  spared  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  wash  them  white  and  to  palliate  their  misgovernment.  For 
this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  advanced  falsehoods,  forged  author- 
ities, and  falsified  records.  All  this  is  proved  on  him  unanswerably  by 
Brodie.  But  so  bewitching  was  his  style  and  manner,  that  his  readers 
were  unwilling  to  doubt  anything,  swallowed  everything,  and  all  Eng- 
land became  tories  by  the  magic  of  his  art.  His  pen  revolutionized  the 
public  sentiment  of  that  country  more  completely  than  the  standing 
armies  could  ever  have  done,  which  were  so  much  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated by  the  patriots  of  that  day." 

Jefferson  then  proceeds,  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  way,  to  criticise 
Hume's  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  Stuarts,  in  which  Hume 
maintained  the  thesis  of  his  first  work,  that  ^^  it  was  the  people  who  en- 
croached on  the  sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  people."  Hume's  third  work  was  a  complete  history  of  England, 
basing  its  Constitution  upon  the  physical  force  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Condemning  this  philosophy  of  English  history,  Jefferson  maintained 
that  whig  historians  "  have  always  gone  back  to  the  Saxon  period  for  the 
true  principles  of  their  Constitution,  while  the  tories  and  Hume,  their 
Coryphaeus,  date  it  from  the  Norman  conquest,  and  hence  conclude  that 
the  continual  claim  by  the  nation  of  the  good  old  Saxon  laws,  and  the 
struggles  to  recover  them,  wore  '  encroachments  of  the  people  OD  the 
crown,  and  not  usurpations  of  the  crown  on  the  people.' "  Jefferson  said 
that  Hume,  with  Brodie,  was  the  last  of  English  histories  which  the  stu- 
dent should  read.  ^^  If  first  read,  Hume  makes  an  English  tory,  ^m 
whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American  toryism  [Federalism].  But  there 
is  a  history,  by  Baxter,  in  which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out 
some  entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than  when  Hume  wrote, 
he  has  given  the  rest  in  the.  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  thai 
when  he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  truly,  and  when  to  a  sup- 
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pression  of  trath,  he  supplies  it,  never  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is, 
iti  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those  who  shrink  from  the 
volume  of  Bapin  may  read  this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation 
in  a  basis  of  truth. 

^*  For  modem  Continental  history,  a  very  general  idea  may  be  firsi 
aimed  at,  leaving  for  future  and  occasional  reading  the  particular  his- 
tories of  such  countries  as  may  excite  curiosity  at  the  time.  This  may 
be  obtained  from  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  Voltaire's  Esprit  et 
Mamn  des  Nations^  Millet's  Modem  History,  Bussell's  Modern  Europe, 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  and  Bobertson's  Charles  V. 

^' You  ask  what  book  I  would  recommend  to  be  first  read  in  law.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  from  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  that  he  con- 
siders Coke  [on]  Littleton,  as  methodized  by  Thomas,  as  unquestion- 
ably the  best  elementary  work,  and  the  one  which  will  be  the  text-book 
of  his  school.  It  is  now  as  agreeable  reading  asBlackstone,  and  much 
more  profound.  I  pray  yon  to  consider  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
as  intended  merely  to  prove  my  wish  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  that  with 
it  you  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Jefferson  regarded  both  law  and  history  as 
formative  elements  in  the  training  of  patriotic  citizens  who  should  be- 
come defenders  of  popular  rights.  The  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  early  English,  or  *^ Anglo-Saxon",  forms  of  government  is 
most  remarkable  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  shows  that  his  polit- 
ical principles  were  historic  and  genuinely  English,^  rather  than  purely 
philosophical  and  French.  Second,  Jefferson's  ^^Anglo-Saxon"  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  prac- 
tically applied  in  local  self-government,  would  have  undermined  that 
reverence  for  Norman  principles  which  was  the  bane  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  whole  South  for  nearly  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Political  economy  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Professor  Tucker 
during  the  first  year  of  the  University.  Madison,  acknowledging, 
December  26, 1826,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Cooper's  published  lect- 
ures on  political  economy,  said  that,  before  he  had  time  to  look  into  the 
work,  "  I  had  an  opportunity  of  handing  it  over  to  Professor  Tucker, 
of  our  University,  now  charged  with  that  branch  of  instruction,  who 
wished  to  see  it,  as  I  did  that  he  should,  not  doubting  that  it  well 
merited  his  perusal."  By  the  same  letter  Madison  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  Cooper's  lectures  on  Civil  Government  and  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. ^    It  is  remarkable  to  find,  at  the  very 

1  Jefferson's  views  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  the  English  Constitution  are  finely 
illustrated  in  his  letter  to  Maj.  John  Cartwright,  June  5,  1824. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Cooper's  immediate  successor  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Francis  Lieber,  should  have  elaborated  his  class  lectures  into  a  magnum  opus  in  the. 
same  field  as  Dr.  Cooper's  work.    Lieber's  masterpiece  is  called  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self-  Government. 
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opening  of  the  school  of  law  and  politics,  these  published  lectures 
coming  into  the  hands  of  its  friends  from  a  man  who  was  originally- 
chosen  to  represent  those  very  subjects.  At  that  time  Dr.  Cooper  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablftflf,  prf^fAau/^f  i»  i^^^i^  Am^il^ry  \i\  thA  fiAid  nf  polpJAft 

and^conon^ics.  One  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  he  might  have 
had  a  fair  chance,  among  that  original  stafT  of  eminent  professors,  to 
develop  those  very  subjects  which  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  reason 
of  the  exactions  of  other  important  studies,  found  no  early  opportunity 

to  foster.     But  the  gy^'^nt.rjfJtiAfl  ^f  rir   nnnpfty^fl  (*hArao.fAr  ii.pd   prftninft 

atood  in  the  wav  of  academic  success,  fiven  in  aonth  namiina' 

CONCLUSION. 

THE  HOLY  CAUSE  OF  THE  UNIVEESITY. 

No  one  can  read  from  beginning  to  end  the  porrespondence  between 
Jefferson  and  Cabell  without  increasing  amazement  at  the  many  ob- 
stacles,  the  local  opposition,  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  intolerance,  indif- 
ference, and  popular  lethargy  over  which  these  two  men  triumphed 
from  1817  to  1826,  by  their  resolute  perseverance  and  indomitable 
courage.  At  one  time  of  financial  emergency  Cabell  announced  his 
return  to  the  Senate  in  these  courageous  words  to  Jefferson :  '<  I  re- 
turned hastily  over  stormy  rivers,  and  frozen  roads,  to  rejoin  the  band 
of  steadfast  patriots  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  University.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to^flnd  in  our  entire  educational  history  anything 

more  heroic  than  that  brave  fight  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 

struggle  begun  and  sustained  fdr  fifty  years  (1776-1826)  by  Jefferson, 

who  was  past  fourscore  when  he  saw  his  hopes  fulfilled.    To  study  the 

history  of  those  fifty  years  gives  one  an  exalted  sense  of  the  devotion  and 

self-sacrifice  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello  in  the  execution  of  the  greatest 

project  of  his  life.    What  pains  were  bestowed  upon  those  letters,  which 

seem  to  us  so  easily  written,  and  upon  those  numerous  educational  bills 

and  reports  which  the  student  hurries  through  in  a  few  minutes!     The 

following,  from  a  letter  to  Cabell,  December  28, 1822,  when  Jefferson 

was  in  his  eightieth  year,  shows  what  infinite  labor  those  writings 
cost: 

^^  You  propose  to  me  to  write  to  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  great  is  my  physical  inability 
to  write.  The  joints  of  [my]  right  wrist  and  fingers,  in  consequence  of  all 
ancient  dislocation,  are  become  so  stiffened  that  I  can  write  but  at  the 
pace  of  a  snail.  The  copying  our  report,  and  my  letter  lately  sent 
to  the  Governor,  being  seven  pages  only,  employed  me  laboriously  a 
whole  week.  The  letter  I  am  now  writing  you  [three  printed  octavo 
pages]  has  taken  me  two  days.  .  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  from  letter- writing  but  in  cases  of  the  most  indispensable 
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two  costa  me  a  day  of  labor,  and  a 


nrgency.    A  letter  of  a  page 
paioful  lalmr." 

Cabell's  more  active  service  to  the  Pniversity  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature lasted  for  aboat  twenty  yeara.  His  record  there  is  all  tlie  more 
remarkable,  because  be  was  a  man  of  delicate  coustitution.  He  suf- 
fered from  malaria  and  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs.     His  declaration, 


7^^j^3- 


Dok  on  vhioh  the  Dcolantlon  ot  Ind«p*oilenc«  wu  written.    From  ■  Dmwlng  by  JtSenoa.' 


that  he  could  not  risk  his  life  in  a  ttetter  cause  than  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  no  unmeaning  phrase,  for  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  with 
the  utmost  daring  in  those  arduous  educational  campaigns.  Only  once 
did  he  falter.    In  1821,  when  suffering  from  bodily  weakness,  worn  out 


with  public  speaking,  utterly  weary  of  politics,  and  of  Richmond  hotels, 
where  he  had  lived  for  thirteen  winters,  and  longing  for  return  to  "  do- 
mestic, raral,  and  literary  leisure,"  Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson,  expressing 
a  purpose  of  speedily  withdrawing  from  the  Legislatore.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  hero  felt  his  soul  stir  within  him.  He  wrote  a  letter  irom 
theheightsof  MoQticello,  words  of  almost  propheticsignifloance,  moving 

'Pnbliabed  by  cODrt«By  of  the  Century  Compan;. 
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Cabell  to  remain  loyal  to  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life.  Appealing 
^t  once  to  his  patriotism  and  his  sense  of  duty,  Jefferson  said  :  "I  know 
well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight  of  the  awful 
scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service 
can  we  ever  render  her  [the  University]  equal  to  this  f  What  object  of 
our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important !  What  interest  of  our  own  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this  ?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in  the 
single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our  country!  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal.  If  any  member  of 
our  college  of  visitors^could  justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty, 
it  would  be  myself,  who,  ^quadragenis  stipendiis  jamdudumperactis^^  have 
neither  vigor  of  body  nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field;  but  I  will  die  in 
the  last  ditch.  And  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my  friend,  as  well  as  our  firm- 
breasted  brothers  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Brecken- 
ridge.  *  •  •  Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  sir,  do  not  think  of 
deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in  your  way 
as  the  lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors,  until  having 
seen  their  accomplishment,  we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  *nunc  dimittas^ 
Doniine.^^^ 

Cabell  replied,  ^'  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  resist  such  an  appeal.  ^ 
Without  further  words  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  comfort,  rural 
pleasure,  or  literary  ease,  this  noble  scholar  returned  to  politics  and  to 
the  business  of  sustaining  the  University  by  good  legislation.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  institution  as  legislator,  visitor,  and  rector  until  his 
death,  in  1856.  Such  was  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  spirit  which 
entered  into  the  life  and  constitution  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  final  recognition  of  the  university  idea  and  its  loyal  maintenance 
through  every  crisis,  by  the  common  people  of  Virginia,  illustrates 
the  truth  of  Robert  Browning's  verse : 

"  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one.  ** 

THE  FATHER  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Emerson's  words,  with  which  the  writer  began  the  i)resent  mono- 
graph, recur  now  with  renewed  force:  ^'An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.^^  This  saving  has  peculiar  significance  to  one  who 
has  studied  with  some  care  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
who  has  stood  in  front  of  Jefferson's  house  at  Monticello  and  looked 
across  that  beautiful  country  toward  the  "  academical  vjUage"  which 
represents  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  From  that  height  Jefferson 
watched  day  by  day  the  building  of  his  University.  It  is  a  local  tra* 
dition  that  often,  when  the  work  of  the  masons  appeared  to  be  going 
wrong,  Jefferson  would  mount  his  horse  and  ride  over  in  hot  haste  to 

I  Jefferson's  letter  to^ Cabell,  January  31,  1821. 
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correct  the  error.  We  can  well  believe  it ;  for  in  August,  1820,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams :  ''  Our  University,  four  miles  distant,  gives  me  fre- 
quent exercise,  and  the  oftener,  as  I  direct  its  architecture.''.  Thebnihl- 
ings  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  Jefferson's  thoughts  material- 
ized in  artistic  form.  If  those  pavilions  and  that  grand  rotunda  should 
ever  be  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  the  futui-e  archsBoIogist  might 
perhaps  find  the  name  of  Jefferson  upon  every  stone  in  the  ruins. 

Jeft'erson  died  with  the  feeling  that  the  University  was  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens;  but  he  was  confident  that  posterity 
would  do  it  justice.  He  once  wrote  to  Cabell :  '*  I  have  long  been  sen- 
sible that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all  services,  and  placing  our  rising  generation  on  the  level  of  our  sis- 
ter States  (which  they  have  proudly  held  heretofore),  I  was  discharging 
the  odious  function  of  a  physician  pouring  medicine  down  the  throat  of 
a  patient  insensible  of  needing  it.  t  am  so  sure  of  the  future  approba- 
tion of  posterity,  and  of  the  inestimable  effect  we  shall  have  produced 
in  the  elevation  of  our  country  by  what  we  have  done,  as  that  I  can 
not  repent  of  the  part  I  have  borne  in  co-operation  with  my  colleagues." 
The  University  was  the  noblest  work  of  Jefferson's  life.  His  system  of 
higher  education  marks  the  continuation  of  his  personal,  vitalizing  in- 
fluence in  Virginia  and  in  the  country  at  large  more  truly  than  does 
any  other  of  his  original  creations. 

By  order  of  Congress  a  new  monument^  has  lately  been  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  and  battered  shaft  which  stood  over  his  grave  in  that 
little  burying-ground  by  the  road-side,  to  the  left  as  one  goes  toward 
the  valley  from  Jefferson's  old  home.  The  new  monument  bears  the  in- 
scription copied  from  the  old  stone,  which  has  be«n  piously  removed  to 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia  : 
*'  Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Born  April  2d,  1743, 
O.  S.    Died  July  4th,  18:26." 

Here  lies  a  man  who  gave  the  best  that  he  had  to  his  country,  his  State, 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  to  the  University  which  bears  not  his 
name  but  that  of  Virginia.    He  sacrificed  a  large  private  fortune  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  public  good,  in  the  exercise  of  generous  hospitality 
and  in  meeting  obligations  incurred  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  a  family 


'  MoDumeut  over  the  Grave  of  Thomas  Jefleraon.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
(William  M.  £vart8)  to  Hod.  D.  W.  Yoorhees,  chairman  of  the  Committee  ou  the 
Library,  transmitting  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  in  relation  to  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  erecting  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  May  11,  1880. 
8vo,  pp.  4,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  second  sess.,  Senate,  Mis.  Doc'.,  No.  88. 

The  Jefferson  Monument.  Correspondence  relating  thereto.  1883.  Letters  from 
James  S.  Rollins  and  Mary  B.  Randolph  concerning  '^the  old  Jefferson  monument, 
transplanted  from  Monticello,  Va.,  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia.'' 


^^^1^ 


NEW  MONUMENT  TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 


V  ORDER  OF  CONQRESS,   1882. 
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friend,  wtiase  bankruptcy  gave  Jefferson  what  he  called  hia  coup  de 
grace. 

Althoagh  the  laat  year  of  his  life  threatened  to  end  in  trouble  nud 
poverty,  yet  before  his  death  the  State  of  Virginia  and  its  gratefnl  coan- 
ties,  together  with  friends  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
came  to  his  relief.  The  spontaneous  ofiering  of  help  by  grateful  citi- 
zens throughout  a  whole  conntry  gratified  Jefferson  beyond  measure, 
and  "closed  with  a  cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life." 


O  THOMAS   JEFPRKSOX,   NOW 

[Piiiliilitd  bycourtati  nflhi  Crnlary  fompany.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  UPON 

SOUTHERN  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ITS  CAUSES  AND  EXTENT. 

By  William  P.  Tebnt,  M.  A, 


Intboduotoby. 

Doctor  Adams  has  asked  me  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  above  subject 
to  serve  as  a  sapplementary  chapter  to  his  work  upon  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  relations  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  As  an  alnmnns  of  the 
University^^  and  as  a  modest  student  of  institutional  history,  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  the  good  work  Dr.  Adams  has  undertaken,  and  I 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  allow  any  feelings  of  diffidence  to  prevent 
me  from  lending  what  help  I  can  to  his  labors. 

In  studying  the  influences  exerted  by  laws,  by  customs,  or  by  insti- 
tutions, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hold  the  balance  even ;  we  are  all  in- 
clined to  forget  that  persuasion  is  not  proof,  or  that  denunciation  has  no 
place  in  history.  I  fear  that  mine  is  by  no  means  a  steady  hand  ;  but 
as  a  faulty  experiment  generally  brings  about  others  and,  in  time,  the 
true  one,  I  am  inclined  to  proceed  with  my  subject  without  further 
preface. 

That  the  University  of  Virginia  has  had  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  South  goes  without  saying.  The  very  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion is  living  and  working  to-day  proves  it.  If  further  argument  were 
needed,  I  should  simply  point  to  the  creative  genius  of  its  founder,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  professor  in  a  sister  university  has  worked  for  months 
over  its  early  history.*  This  last  fact,  by  the  way,  shows  the  good 
effects  of  institutional  studies  in  subduing  that  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
captious  criticism  which  too  often  alienates  institutions  that  should  work 
in  harmony.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the  causes,  the  extent, 
and  the  character  of  this  influence. 

'  The  IJniversity  of  Virginia  is  known  throughoqt  tUe  jSoutb-«»-^'tlm  IhRreraity/f 
and  this  jm  nvy  ft^finiff^'^^^^^ng  g^n^^pregglgp  Q^gL^^sQ  indefensible. 
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Manifestly  these  three  object)^  of  iDqniry  are  interdependent;  it  is 
eqnally  manifest  that  we  are  practically  confined  to  two  fields  of  inves- 
tigation. On  the  one  hand,  we  may  study  the  workings  of  the  Univer- 
sity, both  in  its  history  and  on  .the  spot,  and  from  sach  study  arrive  at 
what  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  influence  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  taken  for  granted ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  follow  its  students 
into  the  world,  watch  their  careers,  and  from  thousan#ls  of  particular 
facts  obtain  by  induction  such  general  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  influence  as  a  fair  mind  might  be  expected  to  make. 

When  a  friend  of  an  institution  endeavors  to  prove  its  uaefulness,  he 
will,  as  a  rule,  employ  the  first  method ;  but  it  is  equally  the  rule  that 
he  only  convinces  neutrals,  or  those  who  were  partly  inclined  to  his 
view  of  the  matter;  he  will  hardly  silence  strenuous  opponents.  If  an 
appeal  be  made  to  statistics,  opposition  will  frequently  be  silenced,  but 
this,  too,  has  limitations  to  its  success.  Unless  the  results  obtained  in 
the  shape  of  statistics  are  given  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner,  they 
will  repel  neutrals  and  halfway  friends ;  and,  unless  opponents  ai*e 
candid  and  truth-loving,  the  most  convincing  figures  will  be  as  barren 
of  result  as  the  mere  dictum  of  an  uninformed  partisan.  These  are  the 
two  dangers  that  beset  all  those  who  would  fain  lay  before  the  public 
the  results  of  their  institutional  studies. 

I. — Analysis  of  the  Workings  of  the  University. 

If  this  essay  were  to  be  published  independently  of  Dr.  Adams's 
monograph,  I  should  have  to  devote  some  space  to  an  examination  of 
Jefferson's  ideas  with  regard  to  higher  education,  in  order  to  fairly  be- 
gin any  study  of  the  workings  of  the  University ;  but  as  Dr.  Adams  has 
already  treated  this  subject  ably  and  fully  in  the  preceding  pages,  my 
labor  in  this  respect  will  be  considerably  abridged.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  the  broadness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  and  the  suggestive  quality 
of  his  genius  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  his  choice 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  work  of  his  favorite  institution  was  to  run. 
These  lines  the  University  has  in  the  main  adhered  to.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  monastic  with  the  democratic  spirit,  the  high  standard  and 
broad  scope  of  study  which  he  advised,  the  honor  system  of  discipline, 
and  the  merging  of  party  and  sect  into  literary  and  scientific  fellowship 
all  survive  in  the  University,  and  in  their  results  bear  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind  that  first  combined  them. 

list  of  CAUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'S  INFLUENCE. 

I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  list  of  the  causes  or  working 
forces  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  given  extent  and  character  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  upon  Southern  life  and  thought  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  each  head  will  follow,  and  we  shall  then  be  brought  to  the 
second  division  of  our  subject,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  method 
of  investigation  before  laid  down. 
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These  chiftfj^usi?^  or  wgykiug  forces  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  coDtiDued  refusal  of  the  faculty  and  visitors  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  present  standard  of  requirement  in  the  several  studies  or  with 
the  number  of  subjects  taught,  and  the* constant  tendency  to  improve- 
ment in  both  of  these  particulars. 

(2)  The  substitution  of  the  elective  for  the  curricular  system  of  in 
struction.  ~ ' 

(3)  T^e  honor  system  of  discipline. 

(4)  The  even  balance  held  between  sects  and  parties. 

(5)  The  high  qualifications,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  men  chosen 
as  instructors. 

(6)  The  unique  position  of  the  University  in  the  South ;  a  position 
largely  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  causes, 
and  by  others  to  be  stated  hereafter. 

STRIVING  AFTER  BETTER  RESULTS. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  first  claim  made  for  the  University. 

In  1826  the  faculty  consisted  of  eight  professors,  occupying  the  fol. 
lowing  chairs:  Ancient  languages,  modern  languages  (including  Anglo. 
Saxon — see  page  92),  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
anatomy  and  medicine,  moral  philosophy,  and  law.  I  am  informed  by 
the  present  chairman  of  the  faculty,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable  (to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  kind  assistance),  that  the  examinations  held  during  the 
first  years  of  the  University  were  as  searching  and  thorough,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  course,  as  those  now  in  vogue,  and  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  latter  I  am  qualified  to  speak  by  experience.  In  1827  the 
medical  department  was  organized  and  the  work  distributed  to  three  pro- 
fessors; in  1859  there  were  four  professors  and  a  special  demonstrator  of 
anatomy.  Although  there  have  been  few  clinical  advantages  connected 
with  this  school,  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching  has  never  failed  to  at- 
tract students,  and  the  men  who  obtain  its  diploma  are  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  any  college  they  may  subsequently  attend.  In  185Ian  adjunct 
professor  of  law  was  appointed,  who  became  a  full  professor  in  1854.  In 
1856  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  was  superseded  by  two  new  chairs, 
those  of  Latin  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1857  the  school  of  history 
and  general  literature  was  established.  Since  that  time  the  faculty  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  professors  in  applied  mathematics, 
in  natural  history  and  geology,  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  English,  in 
scientific  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany,  and  in  practical  astronomy. 
The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  had  long  ago  delivered  lectures  on 
political  economy;  but  in  1882  this  subject  was  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  history,  whose  school  is  now  known  as  that  of  historical 
science.  In  1887  the  faculty  consisted  of  nineteen  full  professors,  to 
whom  may  be  added  five  special  instructors.  All  this  indicates  a  natural 
and  steady  growth ;  chairs  have  been  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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time ;  there  has  been  no  rnsh  or  over-eagerness  to  make  a  display  of 
highsoandiug  names  on  the  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

11  inquiry  be  directed  to  the  workings  of  these  several  schools,  a 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  evolution  will  be  discovered  which  would,  I 
suspect,  fairly  shock  the  professors  in  charge.  Attentfon  has  already 
been  called  to  the  strictness  of  the  early  examinations.  The  method 
of  class-instruction  has  always  been  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  text- 
book work.  Of  course  the  horrible  state  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  South  cramped  and  retarded  the  development  of  the 
early  schools ;  but  when  University  graduates  betook  themselves  to  this 
labor-craving  field,  an  advance  in  method  and  scope  of  teaching  became 
possible — an  advance  characterized  by  the  same  natural  and  steady 
growth  to  which  I  before  alluded.  For  want  of  space  I  am  not  able  to  par- 
ticularize upon  this  subject ;  but  when  1  come  to  speak  of  Dr.  Gessner 
Harrison,  who  succeeded  Mr.  George  Long  in  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages,  we  shall  see  that  the  philological  work  of  Bopp  was  being 
made  familiar  to  students  in  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when 
Hot  even  the  professors  of  other  colleges  in  this  country  had  realized 
the  immense  importance  of  the  great  German's  undertaking.  The  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  might  be  selected  as  another  example  of  this 
academical  evolution,  if  I  maj-be  allowed  the  phrase.  Within  my  own 
memory  two  lectures  a  week  hjjks&i^eeu  addedtp  this  course. 


EVOLUTION  OF  DEGREES. 


If  attention  be  fttiucd  to  the  degrees  awarded  by  the  University,  the 
same  spirit  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time  will  be  perceived,  i>er- 
haps,  however,  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  early  recognized  by  the  found- 
ers ot  the  University  that  an  institution  was  needed,  upon  the  thor> 
oughness  of  whose  work  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed.  A  glance 
at  the  state  of  secondary  education  proved  this.  Thoughtful  men  were 
beginning  to  see  that  it  was  folly  to  intrust  their  children  to  teachers 
whose  want  of  qualification  would  only  be  discovered  after  they  had 
ruined  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Hence  it  was  that  .Princeton  was 
crowd^^L3Eiih-Southern_8tudents  5  and  hence  it  was  that  Mr.  ^eifersoBT 
and  his  coadjutors  t|ftermined  that  their  new  University,  by  giving  its 
honors  only  to  the  highly  meritorious  should  send  forth  men  stamped 
with  a  seal — ready  and  able  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  culture  and  .  ^ 
learning,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the  entire  South.  ^ 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop  the  long-established  acadejnical   L^ 

titles,  save  that  of  M-  ^j  ^"d  to  ailopt.  tho,  wimpln  tiflft  f\f  gr^HimfftTr     Ki 

v.,  the  name  of  the  school  or  schools  in  which  the  student  had  been     ^ 
"declared  eminent"  being  expressed  in  his  "certificate,''  which  was  to     ^ 
be  "  attested  ^  by  the  particular  professor.    This  is  certainly  the  most 
striking — probably  the  only  instance  of  a  lack  of  "  sweetness  and  light " 
on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  University ;  but  it  gives  one  pleas-         ' 
ure  to  see  how  quickly  they  recognized  their  mistake  and  how  prompt 
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they  were  in  correcting  it.  In  1828  the  visitors  recommended  the 
faculty  <'  to  consider  and  report  to  the  board  whether  some  change  be 
not  proper  in  the  regulations  concerning  degrees."  The  faculty,  after 
consideration,  reported  in  favor  of  that  title  which  has  since  been  re- 
garded in  the  South  as  the  highest  academical  honor  a  man  can  wear, 
the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  this 
degree,  which  was  adopted  in  1833 ,  graduation_was  required  in  the 
sp.linnla^(^f  anfiiftnt  iRng-nagrfta^  mathematififl.  natural  philosophy,,  chem- 

ifltry  (^hivh  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  school  of  natural 
history),  and  moral  philosophy.  But  the  visitors,  in  adopting  the 
degree,  showeff^heir  wisdom  further  by  recommending  the  faculty 
^^to  consider  and  report  whether  higher  or  other  degrees  ought  not 
to  be  provided  for,  and  whether  proficiency  in  the  modem  languages, 
or  any  of  them,  should  be  essential  to  such  degrees."  This  last  rec- 
ommendation would  suffice  to  show  us  that  the  visitors  were  no  or- 
dinary men.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  discloses  the  names  of  James 
Madison  (Monroe's  term  expired  in  February,  1831,  and  he  died  just 
about  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed),  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  of 
Cliapman  Johnson,  of  John  H.  Cocke,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. The  faculty  did  not  report  on  this,  at  least  tj^dre^is  no  record 
of  their  having  done  so ;  but  in  1832  the  visitors  (^do^^  graduation 
in  at  least  two  yf  tha  lan^nagftfl  iftu[riit  In  the  schooTof  modern  lan- 
guages" to  the  requisites  for  the  master's  degree.  Since  that  date 
other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  M.  A.,  all  tending  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain;  bnt  m  1884jOwing  no  doubt  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  graduation  in  the  several  schools,  fyraHqat'^"  '"  ^^^^  d*^^^^- 

niAnt  nf  r^jaf/^riftal  siMftiip^  fiftasftd  fjn  hft  s\  r^qn\MtA.     Thia  is  one  of  the 


^. 


few  b^gkward  st^ps  the  visitors  have  taken.    To  send  out  a  master  of 

arts  who  may  oe — ana  1  think  Ifl,  as  a  rule — comparatively  ignorant 

yboth  of  history  and  of  political  economy,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 

/traditions  of  the  University — is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 

entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  degrees  subsequently  added  present 

batlr"ftws£%vorable  and  for  unfavorable  criticism.     In  the  year 

'      '  ^as  perinitted  to  give  its  full  graduates  the  title  of 

achelor  ot  law.    This  was  a  decidedly  advantiigeous  step.    IqJ^48 

the   ^\9g^p$uf}L}l^^i^^^^^  of  AEta.  WAa  iint.hnri7.p(]|,  hiffc  fhtk  rflqiiiaifAfl  gf.. 

tached  to  it  were  such  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  haying 
served  any  definite  purpose.  A  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  readily  show  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement.  The  degree 
was  pranarQiiY^  ii||tf^  ^jfh  gQQfl  rAiiAnf|^jooked  upon  as  a  sop  thrown  to 
those  who  had  failed  to  become  masterapan^i  it  was  entirely  too  diffi- 
oult  of  attainment  to  answer  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in  a  curricu- 
lum   college.^      nViangPa  ha.vft  rPPPntly  bf^n    marlft  y-jth  thjfl  ^^*^t  *>,n'^  ^" 

view,  and  the  success  liTthft  iny^^^^^<^^^"  ^^  <^o  b^  ji^p^^^  for.    Since  1848 

1  It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  master's  and  the  bachelor's  degrees  have  do  oeceA- 
sary  connection  with  one  another. 
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nine  additional  degrees  have  been  authorized  by  the  visitors,  vjz.j.2ach- 
elor  trflt^ttrrni  ^n^h^^^^  ^^' a*«iftirif>ftj  Ti?^f*TfftTor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of 


sciei;itifio  ggrioaltaro  (ahadea  of  mediaeval  Oxford  defend  us 
engineer,  mining  engineer,^jiector  of  letters,  doctor  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  philosoph5\^^^Ce  three  last-mentioned  degrees  are  post-grad- 
uate, and  denote  ^r^eparture  from  established  custom  pregnant  with 
interest  to  the  future  of  the  University.  Whether  the  first  four  degrees 
enumerated  serve  any  very  good  purpose  is,  I  conceive,  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  add  that  no  honorary  depfrftftft  arft  p.vftr  fion- 
ferred  by  the  UuTveraity  -^  a  rule  originating,  i  doubt  not,  in  the  deter- 
mination before  alluded  to,  of  providing  the  South  with  an  institution 
whose  degrees  should  be  sure  evidence  of  high  merit. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  faculty  and 
visitors  have  never  been  content  with  present  standards,  but  have  always 
aimed  at  higher  things.  We  have  found  points  to  criticise,  it  is  true, 
but  such  as  do  not  affect  the  general  conclusion.  Now,  it  is  at  once 
plain  that  this  striving  after  better  results,  being,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
minds  and  characters  of  many  of  the  students.  It  is  impossible  to  fully 
trace  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thorough-goingness ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  from  1830  the  cause  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  South  began  to  revive,  and  that  this  revival  was  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  graduates  of  the  new  institution  who  went 
forth  as  teachers.  Another  result  of  this  constant  improvement  in 
method  apd  scope  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  college  in  the  South  which  has  not  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  modelled  its  system  of  teaching  after  that  of  the  University ;  ^  and 
in  the  further  fact  that  the  University  has  always  furnished  these  vari- 
ous colleges  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  professors.*  But  I  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  matter ;  the  remaining  heads  can, 
however,  be  more  summarily  dealt  with. 

1  Mr.  S.  W.  Powell,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Schools  in  Dixie,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Independent  for  Angast  18,  1837,  gives  the  number  of  these  colleges  as  thirty-five. 
He  also  adds  a  stat'Oment  which  is  perfectly  true :  '^  A  scholarly  Northern  man,  ^ho 
has  taught  many  years  in  the  South,  told  me  that  when  he  met  a  graduate  of  this  insti* 
tntion  (University  of  Virginia)  he  generally  could  count  on  finding  him  a  man  of 
exact  knpwledge  and  opposed  to  aU  shams/'  I  may  mention  here  that  a  member  bf 
our  historical  seminary  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  who  is  also  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  told  me  that  at  the  latter  institution  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  men 
say,  ^^  Oh,  if  we  can  just  get  our  standard  up  to  that  of  the  Virginia  University  we 
shall  be  all  right/'  Such  praise  from  a  progressive  university  like  Vanderbilt  is 
very  gratifying,  and  shows  that  rivalry  grows  there  like  a  flower  and  not  like  a  weed. 

^  In  reviewing  my  work,  I  find  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  is  leading  in  the  South  along  neW  lines  of  education  as  well  as  along  the 
old.  SiniBe  Prof^or  Mallet  began  to  teach  industrial  chemistry  in  1868,  the  Univer- 
sity has  sent  out  over  a  dozen  professors  of  chemistry,  all  of  whom  have  their  own 
laboratories.  The  great  success  of  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  subordinate  onesi 
have  been  University  men ;  and  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  Maryland  has  been 
since  its  foundation  in  the  hands  of  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 


^. 
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SUBSTITUTION  OF  ELECTIVE  FOR  CURRICULAR   SYSTEM. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  elective  and 
curricular  systems^  though  logically  not  out  of  place  here,  would  scarcely 
harmonize  with  the  promise  just  made.  I  can  dwell  on  only  one  point 
of  advantage  which  the  elective  system  offers,  naturally  the  one  which 
in  my  opinion  has  most  increased  the  influence  of  the  University  upon 
the  South,  viz.,  the  fact  that  under  the  elective  system  poor  men  who 
desire  to  become  proficient  in  one  study  can  come  to  the  University  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  in  one  year  by  hard  work  fit  themselves  as 
thoroughly  in  that  special  study  as  they  can  under  the  ordinary  col- 
lege system  in  three  or  four  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  powerful 
lever  this  has  been  for  raising  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  South ; 
nor  is  the  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  wealthier  classes  less  apparent 
or  important.  When  we  come  to  the  statistical  part  of  our  work,  we 
shall  see  that  the  above  reasoning  is  in  no  sense  fanciful. 

HONOR   SYSTEM  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


I  shall  be  equally  brief  with  regard  to  the  third  cause  mentioned,  viz., 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  students  in  allowing  them  to  exercise  col- 
lege discipline  by  means  of  the  honor  system.  To  argue  at  length  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  system  would  be  superfluous.  Cglle^e  spies  jtre  as 
odious  as  those  of  povernment.  and  have  not  as  much  excuse  for  their 
existence.  All  the  best  principles  of  paternalism  have  been  present  at 
the  University,  but  the  worst  principles  have  been  banished  since  its 
foundation.  The  history  of  the  institution  itself  furnishes  the  best  com- 
mentary upon  the  workings  of  the  honor  system.  Only  one  instance  is 
recorded  of  any  serious  insubordination,  and  the  cure  for  that  insubor- 
dination was  found  in  an  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  guilty  parties.  The 
effects  of  such  training  are  not  doubtful.  Self-reliance,  love  of  truth, 
Jealousy  for  the  good  name  of  all  with  whom  one  is  intimately  con- 
nected— these  are  qualities  which  were  inculcated  in  every  student,  and 
which  went  to  form  that  type  of  Southern  manhood  which  has  had  so 
many  noble  exemplars.' 

^  With  regard  to  the  honor  system  as  extended  to  examinations,  it  may  be  interest- 
y      ing  to  note  that  such  a  thing  as  cheating  is  almost  nnheard-of^although  the  fullest 
freedom  is  allowed  to  the  stnden^  daring  the  hours  set  for  ibe  examination.    The 
few  instances  that  occur  of  a  student's  taking  unfair  advantage  of  this  confidence  re- 
^S^  posed  in  him  furnish  further  proofs  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  honor  system ;  for 
C^    it  is  the  students  who  practically  expel  the  culprit,  the  faculty's  power  of  expulsion 
K^  being  rarely  exercised.     Anjuteresting  letter  upon  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
»       N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  Commissioner  of  Education,  bx  John  "^i  Hq'^Nj  Tfi|  of  ^***"-T^n- 
burg|Va.,  now  lies  before  me.    I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  closing  sentence: 
"it  [tEe  principle  of  relying  upon  a  student's  honor  d^rii^yr  ftyaminn.|jftnR]  jg  n^w  a 
pft^.  ^f  the  Zt^gof  the  Institution^  and  there  are  none  of  her  alumni  who  do  not  remem- 
ber with  feeliugs  of  intense  satisfaction  that  the  honors  of  their  alma  mater  are  all 
the  more  worth  the  wearing,  because  they  are  not  only  testimonials  of  mental  at- 
tainments, but  evidence  as  well  the  fact  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  honorably 
obtained." 
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BALANCE  HELD  BETWEEN   THE  SECTS  AND  PARTIES. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  University's  influence  was  stated  to  be  the 
even  balance  held  between  sect  and  sect,  party  and  party.  Somewhat 
before  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideal  college  a  reaction  had  set 
iu  against  the  religious  indift'erence  of  the  preceding  generation.  The 
history  of  the  colonial  church  iu  Virginia  is  not  a  bright  one,  aud  after 
the  Uevolution  the  gloom  deepens.  French  thought  seems  to  have 
played  an  important  part  in  strengthening  the  general  opposition  to 
religion;  but  that  opposition  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  form  of  in- 
difference— a  form  which,  though  it  may  be  called  weak  from  a  philo- 
sophical stand-point,  is  in  its  effects  upon  the  lower  classes  of  society 
most  subtle  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gentry 
alone  were  irreligious;  the  clergy  and  the  common  people  were  equally 
bo.  Here  and  there  a  man  like  Devereux  Jarratt  would  succeed  in 
arousing  some  religious  enthusiasm;  bift  one  has  only* to  read  his  let- 
ters of  1794  and  1795  to  see  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  above. 
Indeed,  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  writing  his  life  that  he  must  be  do- 
ing something,  for,  work  as  he  would,  his  clerical  duties  left  him 
ample  time  for  bitter  reflection.  It  is  not  my  inteution  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  revival  was  conducted.  By  182'>  its  effects  were 
very  manifest.'  That  Mr.  Jefferson  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
he  could  establish,  in  the  face  of  this  reaction  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
total  inutility  of  the  project),  a  university  to  be  conducted  on  atheistical 
principles,  I,  at  least,  can  never  be  brought  to  believe.  That  such  a  re- 
])ort  was  long  current  is  true ;  but  in  view  of  the  statistics  I  am  about  to 
present,  I  cannot  think  that  it  did  the  University  any  great  harm.  The 
opinion  that  the  new  institution  was  to  be  a  seminary  for  atheists  has 
left  its  evil  fruits,  as  everything  that  is  false  must  do;  but  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  the  holders  of  the  opinion  gathered  the  crop.  It  has 
not  even  yet  wholly  died  out ;  but  sensible  people  are  at  last  becoming  a 
little  ashamed  to  express  it — a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  I  am 
about  to  make,  that  this  principle  of  holding  an  even  balance  between  the 
sects  (and  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  parties)  has  liberalized 
Southern  thought  to  a  most  gratifying  extent.  If  any  of  my  readers 
are  opposed  to  such  liberalizing  influences,  the  argument  may  as  well 
be  drojiped  here ;  to  those  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  influ- 
ences, any  further  discussion  of  the  point  will  seem  superfluous. 


^  For  an  accoant  of  the  condition  of  the  early  charch  in  Virginia,  see  Heushaw^B  Me- 
moir of  Bishop  Moore,  Chapter  IV  (Philadelphia,  1843);  see  also  Bishop  Meade's  Old 
Churches,  etc.,  Article  I ;  bat  the  best  sonrce  of  aU  is  the  **Life  of  the  Reverend 
Devereux  Jarratt,  Rector  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  written  by 
Himself,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,"  etc.  Baltimore: 
printed  by  Warner  &.  Hanna,  1806.  This  book,  in  addition  to  its  historical  value, 
in  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  But  for  certain  obvious  considerations  one  might  imagine 
Defoe  had  written  it. 
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HIGH  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSORS. 

In  considering  the  fifth  cause  mentioned,  viz.,  the  high  qualifications, 
both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  men  chosen  as  instructors,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  prolixity ;  but,  when  one  is  describing  character,  details 
are  often  invaluable,  and  I  may  have  to  employ  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  my  reader.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  influence  of  a  few  fine  teachers  upon  their  scholars  will  be  felt 
over  almost  the  whole  territory  from  which  those  scholars  are  drawn. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  readily  admitted  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius;  such 
names  as  that  of  Coleridge,  or,  if  a  teacher  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  word  must  be  chosen,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  will  at  once  recur  to  every 
mind.  Nor  must  the  proposition  be  essentially  modified  when  we  speak 
of  men  below  the  rank  of  genius;  probably  the  influence  they  exert 
will  not  be  so  great,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  remains 
then  for  me  to  show  as  briefly  as  I  can  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  been  composed  of  men  whose  influence  has  been  great 
and  for  the  good.  To  avoid  the  iuvidiousness  inherent  in  such  an  under- 
taking, is  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  but  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
I  need  hardly  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to  refer  here  to  any  professor 
who  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Jeflersou,  determined  that  his  pet  institution  should  not  start 
handicapped,  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  a  majority  of  the  first  faculty. 
*'Ouly  the  two  professorships  of  law  and  moral  philosophy,''  says  Prof. 
Scheie  De  Yere,  ^'Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  usual  tact  and  intuitive  just- 
ness of  perception,  determined  to  bestow  at  all  hazards  upon  natives, 
as  the  subjects  here  to  be  taught  ought  to  be  national  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  even  suggested  that  the  text-books  to  be  used 
by  the  professor  of  law  should  be  prescribed,  so  that  ^  orthodox  political 
principles'  might  be  taught  and  '  the  vestal  flame  of  republicanism '  be 
kept  alive."  This  last  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  a  statesman  so  far  ahead  of  his  age.  Possibly  he  was  not  serious. 
Certain  it  is  that,  had  his  suggestion  been  adopted,  the  Andover  con- 
troversy would  have  had  its  parallel  in  politics.  The  two  native  pro- 
fessors were  George  Tucker  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  John 
Tayloe  Lomax  in  the  chair  of  law.  We  shall  speak  of  these  before  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  distinguished  foreigners  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
invited  over  to  Virginia. 


George  Tucker  was  a  native  of  Bermuda,  but  was  educated  at  Wi  1 1 j n.in 
nnrl^nify  ^i^llftgtj  tinrl  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  He  engaged  at  first  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1819, 
and  held  his  seat  until  called  to  the  University  in  1825.  In  Congress 
he  won  deserved  recognition  as  a  debater  and  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
He  had  been  known  as  an  author  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  choice  placed 
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him  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  moral  philosophy,  and  daring  his  long 
and  nsefal  life  he  can  almost  be  said  to  have  never  laid  aside  his  pen.  A 
reference  to  the  list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  monograph  will 
show  that  Mr.  Tucker's  heart  must  have  been  in  his  labors,  especially 
in  those  connected  with  political  economy.  Nor  must  we  forget  another 
fact  connected  with  his  work,  viz.,  that  he  early  recognized  the  necessity 
of  rpfl/>hinp^li|^^Arati|yp>  and  rhetorjc  systematically,  instead  of  allowing 
his  students  topick  up  a  knowledge  of  them  as  they  could.  To  this 
end  he  combined  instmction  in  these  departments  with  his  own  special 
work  in  philosophy;  a  not  illogical  combination,  and  a  most  advanta- 
geous one  to  young  men  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  little  gen- 
eral education.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  include  polit- 
ical economy  in  this  grouping,  but  gave  special  lectures  upon  this 
subject,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  before  advised.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Tucker's  stay  at  the 
University  were  highly  profitable  ones,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents. In  1845  he  retired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  quietl}'  but 
not  idly ;  for  much  of  his  best  literary  work  was  done  during  this  well- 
earned  rest.  He  died  in  1861,  in  Albemarle  Oounty,  Va.  When  we 
consider  what  a  condition  the  country  was  then  in,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  not  twenty  years  before  he  had  written  a  history  of  its  progress 
and  development,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  not  lived 
so  long. 

""  JOHN    TAYLOE  LOMAX. 


Ot  John  Tayloe  Lomax  little  need  be  said,  as  he  only  occupied  the 
chair  of  law  for  four  years — 182g^^^0.  He  was  a  distinguished  law- 
yer in  his  day,  and  published  two  works — a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,  and  The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.  This  last 
work  is  still  highly  prized  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other  States. 
Mr.  Lomax,  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  University,  became 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
A.  G^Daga^ lawyer  of  high  ability,  who  published  a  work  on  criminal 
law.  inaeed,  the  making  of  books  seems  to  have  characterized  the  pro- 
fessors in  this  department.  Mr.  Davis  was  followed  by  Jpdge  H.  St. 
GeorgeJCjlfikfic,ji?rho  was  a  son  of  the  still  more  distinguished  St.  George 
Tucker,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  (1815-19)  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Judge  Tucker  was  the  author 
of  several  legal  works  of  high  repute. 

The  forgigpftrs  invitftfl  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  five  in  number : 
George  Ijong,  George  Blaetterman,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Hewett  Key, 
Charleia  Bonnycastle,  and  Bobley  Dunglison.  Of  these  we  shall  speak 
briefly. 

OEOBaE  LONG. 

George  Long  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  fh)m  1825  to  1828. 
He  was  a  master  of  ^rts  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
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on  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London  was  called  home  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Long's  inflaence  apon 
his  fellow  teachers  and  his  students  was  great,  notwithstanding  his 
short  stay ;  for  he  fixed  the  standard  of  requirement  in  his  classes  at  a 
higher  point  than  was  then  known  in  this  country,  and  he  was  the  in- 
structor and  life-long  friend  of  his  successor,  Gessner  Harrison,  whose 
immense  influence  upon  the  University  we  shall  soon  consider  at  some 
length.  To  characterize  the  scholarship  of  a  man  so  well  known  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part,  if  not  of  impertinence ;  but  I 
can  not  forbettr  quoting  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
wa«  perhaps  the  best  fitted  of  all  English  critics  to  judge  such  matters — 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  In  his  essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius,^  speaking  of 
Mr.  Long's  translation  of  the  Meditations,  Mr.  Arnold  said :  '^  Mr. 
Long's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  general 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  translation  :  on  these  matters,  besides,  I  am 
hardly  entitled  to  speak,  and  m^^  praise  is  of  no  value.  But  that  for 
which  I  and  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  may  venture  to  praise  Mr.  Long 
is  this:  that  he  treats  Marcus  Aurelius's  writings,  as  he  treats  all  the 
other  remains  of  Greek  and  Koman  antiquity  which  he  touches,  not  as  a 
dead  and  dry  matter  of  learning,  but  as  documents  with  a  side  of  mod- 
ern applicability  and  liviifg  interest,  and  valuable  mainly  so  far  as  this 
side  in  them  can  be  made  clear ;  that  as  in  his  notes  on  Plutarch's  Bo- 
man  Lives  he  deals  with  the  modern  epoch  of  CoBsar  and  Cicero,  not  as 
food  for  school-bo3'S,  but  as  food  for  men,  and  men  engaged  in  the  cur- 
rent of  contemporary  life  and  action,  so  in  his  remarks  and  essays  on 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  treats  this  truly  modern  striver  and  thinker,  not  as 
a  classical  dictionary  hero,  but  as  a  present  source  from  which  to  draw 
*  example  of  life,  and  instroction  of  manners.'  Why  may  not  a  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold  say,  what  might  naturally  here  be  said  by  any  other  critic, 
that  in  this  lively  and  fruitful  way  of  considering  the  men  and  affairs 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Mr.  Long  resembles  Dr.  Arnold  f " 

GEORGE   BLAETTERMAN. 

I  regret  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  facts  of  importance 
with  regard  to  Dr.  George  Blaetterman.  He  was  a  German  bj^  birth, 
but  was  residing  in  London  at  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  selected  him  to 
teach  the  modern  languages.  Dr.  Adams  has  already  laid  sufiicieut 
stress  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  wonderful  anticipation  of  modern  educa- 
tional ideas,  so  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  University  of 
Virginia  was  the  first  college  in  this  country  which  taught  these  lan- 
guages as  carefully  as  it  did  the  classical,  and  which  included  among 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison  bears  testimony  to  Dr. 
Blaetterman's  abilities  in  the  following  words :  "  He  gave  proof  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  and  of  a  mind  of  uncommon  natural  vigor  and 
penetration.    In  connection  more  especially  with  the  lessons  on  German 

*  jfssays  in  Criticism,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
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and  Anglo-Saxou,  he  gave  to  his  students  mnch  that  was  interesting 
and  valuable  in  comparative  philology  also,  a  subject  in  which  he  found 
peculiar  pleasure."  *    Dr.  Blaetterman  occupied  his  chair  until  1840. 

THOMAS  IIEWETT  KEY.* 

The  Urst  professor  of  mathematics  was  Thomas  Hewett  Key,  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Long,  and  speut  two  or  three  years  after  getting  his  degree  in 
studyin<^  mediciue.  The  climate  of  Virginia  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  re- 
turned to  Eugland  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latiu  in  the  University  of  London,  thus  again  becoming  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Long's.        AU/^nfJftJ.^^  ]^fx    ^axra.  »p  thfl  ^'^ig^ir  nf    T.a.tin^  fl.fltfl 

became  professor  of  comparative  grammar  and  head-m^tfir  pf  tlm  prp. 

18f5.  Mr.  Key's  reputation  as  a  philologist  has  been  assured  by  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  works,  of  which  a  partial  list  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  monograph. 

CHARLES  BONNYOASTLE. 


Charles  Bonnycastle  was  first  invited  to  teach  natural  philosophy,  but 
on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Key  to  Eugland  the  department  of  mathematics 
was  assigned  to  him,  llobert  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards 
sub-director  of  the  United  Staters  Mint,  succeeding  him  in  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  educated  at  the  Eoyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Woolwich,  where  his  father  was  a  professor.  This 
Mr.  John  Bonnycastle  was  a  noted  mathematician  in  his  day,  and  the 
University  got  the  beuetit  of  much  of  his  experience  through  his  son, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. From  a  letter  from  Chairman  Venable,  the  present  professor  of 
matbeniatics,  I  gather  that  the  examinations  set  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
wore  *' years  ahead  of  any  mathematical  instruction  given  to  any  college 
classes  in  the  United  States."  He  introduced  the  use  of  the  ratio  method 
of  the  trigonometrical  functions,  first  used  in  the  English  universities  in 
1830.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts  which  show  how  thoroughly 
the  University  of  Virginia  kept  abreast  with  the  times — in  many  in- 
stances almost  even  with  the  institutions  of  Europe — far  ahead  of  those 
in  this  country.  3Ir.  Bonnycastle  held  liia  chair  until  1840.  ITe  wasi 
«iu*^j^ft<L'd  hy  1  T.  ?iyWi  iTtr>Py-^r4»i^.jy  a  a  fpllftwed  by  Edward  Courtenay, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  mathematician  of  high  standing.  A 
treatise  on  the  integral  calculus,  which  Mr.  Courtenay  left  at  his  death, 
was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  was  used  as  a  textbook 
at  the  University  for  many  years.  Only  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  a  more  suitable  book  been  found  for  the  class. 

>  Dayckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  Amerioan  Literatare,  II,  725. 
•  ^I  find  Mr.  Key's  middle  name  spelt  Hewitt  in  many  places,  but  antograph  letters 
prove  that  he  himself  wrote  Hewett, 
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DR.  ROBLEY  DTTNGLISON.^ 

The  name  of  Dr.  Bobley  Danglison  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 
dipped  into  medical  literature,  even  to  those  whose  attention  is  not 
directed  farther  than  to  the  backs  of  the  books,  that  I  need  hardly  dwell 
upon  it  here.  Dr.  Danglison  was  bom  at  Keswick,  England,  in  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coantry 
at  Mr.  Jefferson's  request  in  1825.  He  remained  eight  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  1833  he  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  this 
latter  city  in  1869.  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  addition  to  his  vast  professional 
acquirements,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  feelings  and  of  general  culture. 
His  contributibns  to  medical  science  were  valuable  and  extensive.  Kezt 
to  Mr.  Long,  he  was  probably  the  most  widely  distinguished  man  con- 
nected with  the  early  laculty.  • 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  medical  school  was  at  first  estab- 
lished to  give  culture  and  training  in  medical  science  to  the  general  stu- 
dent, rather  than  to  famish  thorough  professional  training  to  the  would- 
be  practitioner.  But  this  idea  was,  in  some  respects,  too  much  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  in  some  not  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  position  the  new  college  had  taken  upon  itself  to  fill,  so  in  1827, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  school  was  re-organized  as  follows :  Bob- 
ley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence;  .Tohn  P.  Knj^gt^ 
M.  D.,  p^ftfimapr  f^f  ^^^Tniflfry  °"i  T?ftt^^^  medica ;  Thomas  Johnson 
M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Oertainly,  if  the  date  be  borne  in  mind,  no  one  can  complain  of  the 
narrowness  of  this  scheme  of  studies. 


John  P.  Emmet,  M,  P  ,  Tyhn  flrftttfflifrht  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
was  a  TiAp|iAtMr  nf  fii^^  famftpft  Inffh  palriofc^  and  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1797. 


^  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  DnDglison's  Haman  Physiology,  3d  edition,  Philadel- 
phia, 1838.  I  am  informed  by  high  medical  anthority  that  this  work  has  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  history  of  American  medical  science.  The  first  edition  was 
published  before  the  anthor  had  left  the  University ,  and  was  designed  as  a  text-book 
for  his  students.  It  was  dedicated  to  ex-President  Madison,  whom  Dr.  Dunglison  had 
known  while  the  former  was  rector  of  the  board  of  visitors.  Foreign  and  native 
scientific  Journals  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  it,  and  it  is  still  interesting  even  to  the 
general  reader,  who  is  at  once  struck  by  the  author's  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
(German  contributions  to  science,  but  also  with  general  literature. 

'  The  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  sketches  are  mainly  derived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  accounts  to  be  found  in  various  encyclopaedias,  and  from  an  article  on  the 
University  of  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison,  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  II,  725.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Dunglison  was  published  by  his  soui 
Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglison,  in  1870.  For  the  early  years  of  the  University  the  preface  to 
Dr.  Scheie  De  Yore's  catalogue,  and  an  address  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  Tat' 
wiler,  of  Alabama,  before  the  alumni  in  1882,  may  be  consulted. 
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« 

His  father  having  emigrate^l  to  New  York,  yoang  Emmet  was  sent  to 
West  Point;  then  he  got  a  year  of  travel  abroad,  and  finally  was  gradu- 
ated a  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Emmet  was  highly  qualified  for  the  position  he  occu« 
pied,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  contributor  to  scientific  journals.  His 
disposition  was  genial  and  winning,  and  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  at- 
tributing to  him  many  of  those  fine  endowments  which  are  not  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  books,  but  which  are  eminently  necessary  to 
the  teacher  who  would  animate-aud  eucuuraff<^4ha  well  as  instruct. 


DB.  aESSNEB  HABBISON. 


We  now  comeWthe  man  who  of  all  others  had,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
see*  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  iJniversity,  and,  through  his  students, 
apon  Southern  life  and  thought;  I  refer  to  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison.^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  memorial  literature  for  the  historical 
student,  it  too  often  belongs  to  the  ^*  no-book"  class  of  literature  which 
excited — I  can  not  say  the  ire — perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  pity  of 
Charles  Lamb ;  but  the  memorial  address  of  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  upon 
Gessner  Harrison  is  certainly  worth  reading,  apart  from  its  interest  to 
the  friend  or  special  student.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  born  in  1809, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  students  entered  at  the  new  University.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  intended  to  make  a  physician  of  himself,  but 
he  devoted  much  attention  tothestndy  of  the  ancient  languages  under  Mr. 
Long.  In  1828  he  was  one  of  the  three  graduates  in  Greek  and  also  one 
of  the  three  in  medicine,  these  being  the  first  men  regularly  graduated 
by  the  University.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a  physician.  Mr. 
Long  had  been  recalled  to  England  and  had  been  asked  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor. To  the  surprise  of  all  he  named  Gessner  Harrison,  then  barely 
twenty-one.  The  visitors,  with  many  misgivings  we  may  imagine,  gave 
him  the  appointment  for  one  year;  the  next  year  they  made  it  i)erma- 
nent.  Of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  now  except  in  the  case 
of  a  second  Mill.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  and  of  comparative  philology 
has  so  widened  the  field  of  investigation  that  no  man  of  twenty-one 
would  now  be  qualified  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  classical 
languages  in  a  college  of  high  standing,  much  less  of  both.  But  the 
case  was  very  difi'erent  in  1828.  The  philosophy  of  language  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  unknown,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  few  facts  more 
or  less  as  to  syutdx  would  hardly  make  against  a  teacher's  general  effi- 
ciency. That  it  was  a  highly  responsible  position  can  not,  however,  be 
denied ;  that  the  young  man  filled  it  nobly  is  equally  patent  to  the  stu- 
dent of  his  life. 

We  may  pass  over  the  troubles  of  the  youthful  professor,  although 
they  were  serious  enough,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  secondary  educa- 

'  The  best  soarce  of  information  with  regard  to  (Ressner  Harrison  seems  to  be  a 
memorial  address  deliyered  before  the  alomni  by  Dr.  John  A.  Broadns,  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  also  in  the  Southern  Review,  YoL  XIII,  p.  334  (1873),  and  in  his  Sermons 
and  Addresses  (Baltimore,  1887).  I  have  drawn  largely  npon  this  in  the  following 
■ketch. 
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tion  and  to  the  lawlessness  of  a  few  of  the  students.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  from  a  lon^  life  and  distinguished 
position  have  had  opportunities  forjudging,  Gessuer  ^ar^ison  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph  over  his  difficulties,  and  that  without  invidious- 
ness  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  one  man,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  South.  From  1828  to  1859  he  labored  zealously  _snd 
successfully  5  then,  worn-out  an3  fearing  that  be  couia  not  make  a  proper 
provision  for  his  large  family,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  opened 
a  classical  boarding  school.  Attracted  by  his  reputation,  pupils  came 
firom  all  parts  of  the  South.  But  the  War  broke  out  and  Gessner  Har- 
rison did  not  survive  it.  From  nursing  a  son  who  had  sickened  with 
camp-fever,  he  contracted  a  modification  of  the  disease  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1862.  A  more  fitting  end  to  his  career  could  not  have 
been  wished :  he  lived  for  others,  he  died  for  another. 

A  few  words  as  to  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  I  shall  hasten  on  to 
the  consideration  of  our  sixth  and  last  cause.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  in 
studying  the  classics ;  and  as  text-books  were  wanting  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  students.    Says  Dr.  Broadus  : 

^'  In  history  he  seized  at  the  outset  upon  the  ideas  of  Kiebuhr,  and 
even  in  the  first  half  of  his  career  made  a  great  impression  upon,  at  least^ 
a  few  minds,  though  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  text-book.  In 
the  latter  half  he  was  cheered  and  assisted  by  the  appearance  of  Ar- 
nold's Rome  and  of  Grote's  Greece,  followed  by  manuals  not  ill-suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  class.  There  was  then  in  the  University  no  profes- 
sor  of  history  in  general,  and  many  remember  as  an  epoch  in  their  lives 
the  flews  of  history  and  enthusiasm  for  its  study  which  tliey  derived 
from  Dr.  Harrison.'' 

With  regard  to  comparative  philology  the  labors  of  Gessner  Harrison 
deserve  more  attention  than  I  could  give  them  in  this  article,  even  were 
I  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  them ;  but  a  few  words  must  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Long  sent  his  successor  copies  of  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1833.  Dr.  Harrison  seized  upon  these,  and  began  independent  work 
in  the  application  of  the  new  methods  t6  the  ancient  languages.  Nat- 
urally his  students  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefits,  derived  from  this 
study,  and  Dr.  Broadus  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  the  profes- 
sor's enthusiasm  was  received  by  some  of  them.  "  Old  Gess's  humbug- 
gery "  seems  quite  a  fit  expression  for  the  modern  sophomore.  This 
application  of  the  German  methods  was  long  after  unknown  in  any 
other  American  college  5  it  was  still  unpracticed  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  had  not  met  with  general  recognition  even  in  Germany  itself. 
When  Dr.  Gildersleeve  entered  the  fannUy  nf  fh^  TTni^-iirQif j  i^^  ^nnniU 
to  us^^r.  Broadus's  words,  <^  that  his  colleague,  Dr.  Harrison,  had  long 
been  making  free  use  of  comparative  philology  at  a  time  when  in  the 
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leading  universities  of  Germany  it  was  scarcely  at  all  applied  to  tbe  ex- 
planation of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  he  himself  conld  profit  by  the 
views  fonnd  in  Dr..  Harrison's  Latin  Grammar." 

Besides  a  sketch  of  the  University  in  Dayckinck^s  Gyclopaddia  of 
American  Literature,  Dr.  Harrison  published  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Gf eek  Prepositions  and  the  Cases  of  Nonns  with  Which 
They  are  Used.  Of  the  valne  of  these  last  I  am  not  able  to  speak  per- 
sonally ;  for  various  reasons  they  were  not  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
the  predominance  of  German  works  on  the  subjects  they  treated  may 
account  for  their  not  having  taken  a  higher  stand  with  advanced  philo- 
logians.  Dr.  Broadus  mentions  that  Bishop  Ellicott,  the  distinguished 
English  commentator,  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  "Greek  Prepositions." 

About  1870,  according  to  the  same  authority,  an  American  student 
showed  the  Latin  grammar  to  Curtius  at  Leipsic.  On  returning  it  the 
great  scholar  said :  "  This  is  a  good  book,  an  excellent  book  for  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared,  though  of  course  we  have  got  a  good  way  beyond 
it  by  this  time."  "  Had  Curtius  known,"  continues  Dr.  Broadus,  "that 
nearly  all  of  the  etymological  portion,  to  which  alone  his  attention  was 
directed,  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  volume  which  Dr.  Harrison  printed 
for  his  class  in  1839,  only  six  years  after  Bopp's  first  part  was  published, 
and  at  least  six  years  before  Curtius  himself  made  his  first  publication, 
be  would  doubtless  have  used  still  stronger  language." 

Such  was  the  character  and  work  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Al- 
though more  attention  has  been  given  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  his 
fellow- workers,  I  can  not  think  that  attention  disproportionate.  It  ne- 
cessitates, however,  my  passing  over  the  names  of  others  upon  whom 
I  would  willingly  dwell.    I  should  love  to  write  of  WiUiam  B.  Bogers, 

so  well  known  for  his  flftvotiSn  t/>  ftmftTH*^^  and   dftar  to   IVl^fi|^Af^|^nAS» 

as  the  first  president  of  her  Institute  of  Technolo;:^.  ^  Then  there  are 
other  names  that  come  to  mind:  Socrates  Man  pin,  William  H.  Mc- 
Guffey,  Stephen O.  Southall,  John  StaigeDavis.  All  these  did  their  work 
nobly  and  faithfully,  and  shall  they  not  be  mentioned  Y  But  a  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  I  draw  it  with  my  humble  tribute  to 
one  whose  loss  the  University  has  had  recently  to  deplore.  I  refer  to 
that  highly  gifted  man,  Dr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  Bonn,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  the  successor  of  i>r. 
Price  as  profi^^sor  of  U-reek  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  of  whom  it  may  b^  said  that  outside  aud  inside  the 
teacher  you  found  the  whole-souled  man. 

UNIQUE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  sixth  and  last  cause  mentioned  is  also  a  resultant  of  th^  ft  ypi  Aaufii^ft 
previously  enumerated.  But  the  unique  position  of  the  University  with 
regard  to  Southern  education  was  also  due  to  the  absence  of  statesmen 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  calibre,  to  the  inability  in  a  large  measure  of  the  other 

^  A  meaiorialof  WUliaiii  B.  Hog^rs  by  WiJli»io  Cabell  Rives  wavt  publUbe^l  w^Cvoi- 
bridge,  Mm«.,  in  ld83. 
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Sonthem  States  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  sectarian  prejadice,  and 
to  the  condition  of  secondary  education  which  made  it  practically  need- 
less that  each  State  should  have  a  separate  university  of  high  standing. 
That  of  Virginia  for  a  long  time  sufficed  for  the  whole  South;  and  the 
wideness  of  the  field  from  which  it  drew  its  students  \^  a  partial  explan- 
ation of  the  wide-reaching  character  of  the  induence  it  exerted.  I  now 
pass  to  the  statistical  portion  of  my  inquiry. 

II. — Statistics. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  with  great  pains,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  are  comparatively  free  from  errors.    In  dealing  with 
over  nine  thousand  names  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  facts, 
some  small  errors  may  have  crept  into  my  calculations,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  these  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  underestimation. 
I  have  still  further  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  any  mistakes  in 
favor  of  the  University  by  giving  roudd  numbers  and  percentages  in 
the  first  two  tables,  always  striking  off  the  extra  units  and  decimals. 
The  third  table  could  not  be  treated  in  this  way;  bat  I  think  it  is  to  all 
intents  correct.    In  this  connection  I  should  state  that  the  source  from 
which  I  have  mainly  derived  my  information  is  the  semi-centennial 
catalogue  of  the  University,  compiled  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere  and 
Oapt.  Joseph  Van  Holt  Nash,  and  published  in  Baltimore  in  1878. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  a  treasure  to  the  alumnus  who  has 
not  forgotten  his  alma  mater.    Its  preparation  cost  immense  labor,  but 
its  editors  have  already  had  their  reward  in  the  thanks  of  all  well 
wishers  to  the  University.    Speaking  of  the  memory  of  an  alumnus,  re- 
minds me  of  a*  curious  psychological  fact  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
the  catalogue,  that  not  a  few  letters  were  received  written  by  men  who 
claimed  to  have  won  honors  at  the  University  and  to  be  warmly  attached 
to  it,  but  who  were  found  never  to  have  been  entered  on  the  record.    I 
have  been  through  this  catalogue,  from  A  to  Z,  and  have  discovered 
very  few  errors.    Some  mistakes  with  reference  to  the  degrees  conferred 
I  was  enabled  to  correct  by  means  of  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  university  authorities  in  1880,  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  University,"  etc. 

Table  I. — Statistics  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  students  from  l>i25  to  July,  1874. 

(Whole  namber  of  dtudentA  estimated  at  9,160.] 


Profession,  etc. 


Law 

Medicine 

Theolocir 

Engineering  .* 

Editors 

Teachers 

Fanners 

Merchants,  bankers,  eto 
Unknown    


21      I 
22.8  I 

2.9 
.8 

I 

6.8 
12 
13      . 


1.935 

2.090 

2«5 

80 

100 

SJQ 

1.1:0 

I.  91)0 


In  Confederate  service I 

Emigrated  fh>m  native  State. 

Degree  men 

One-year  men 

Two-year  men 

Three-your  men 

Konr^ymir  men 

Louirer  term  men 


25 

18 

13.7 

55 

28.6 

11 
3.5 
L6 


Ronnd 
>ios. 


2,300 
1,485 
1,200 

5.00 
2.  CIS 
l,Oli 

320 
149 
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Table  n.—Genaral  9taU$tic$  relative  to  the  individual  Statn,  VSit^lA.^ 


8tot«8. 


Ylrgini*  and  West  Virgini*.. 

Korth  CaroUna 

South  Carolina , 

noridft 

0«orgiA 

Alabama 

Hiaaiflsippi 

Loaiaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentacky 

Misaooil 

ICoryland   and    District  of 

Ck>lnnibift 

Other  States,  eto 


Students. 


No. 

Percent. 

6,890 

68.8 

880 

4 

620 

5.6 

67 

.7 

320 

3.4 

675 

6.2 

365 

3.0 

265 

2.0 

135 

1.4 

48 

.5 

230 

2.5 

203 

2.2 

110 

1.2 

800 

4.2 

156 

1.7 

Law. 


Percent. 
20.4 
15.4 
16.8 
23.8 
22.8 
21 

8L7 
18 
33 
41.6 
25.8 
24.6 
21.4 

2&6 
22.2 


Medicine. 

Theology. 

Engineer- 
ing. 

Per  cenL 

Per  cenL 

Percent. 

27.2 

8.8 

.8 

81.2 
14.3 

L8 
8.2 

.6 

14.7 
11.2 
17.5 

2.0 

3.4 
L8 

.6 

16.8 

.5 

.8 

13.1 

.3 

L5 

14.7 
14.5 

.7 

4.1 

14.6 

8.8 

L7 

13 

2.8 

.9 

30.3 

3.6 

.8 

n.6 

4.6 

L8 

12.1 

2.6 

Editors. 

Per  cent 
LI 


L6 


L8 
L3 
1 


.7 
2 

.4 
L4 

.8 

.6 
LO 


States. 


Virginia  and  West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tionisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Maryland   and  District  of 

Columbia 

Other  States,  etc 


Teachers. 


Fanners. 


Percent, 
8 

I 
LI 


6.3 

2 

L6 

LI 

2.6 


8.8 
8.8 
4.4 

8.6 
8.1 


Percent 
1L2 
1L2 
22.4 
14.7 
16.2 
14.2 
18.8 
17.2 

&8 
1&7 

8.6 
1L6 

8.6 

7.2 
LO 


In  Confed- 
erate senr- 
ice. 


Percent 
27 
10.0 
3L6 
87.8 
28.1 
27.6 
22.6 
30 
17.6 
22.0 
14.6 
16.0 
16.1 

0.7 
6.7 


Emigrated. 


Merchants, 

etc.,  and 

unknown. 


Percent 
16.0 
15.4 
15.0 
14.7 
13.4 
16.0 
16 
12 
8 

20.8 
1L2 
17.8 
16.0 

lai 

20.8 


Percent 
81 
41 
41 
43.8 
40 
42.8 
45 
40.2 
39.8 
10 

41.7 
42.3 
85.7 

42.8 
66.8 


Degree 
men. 


Per  cent. 

17 

T 

8 

7 

8.7 
8.6 
6 

6.7 
11 
18 
11 
8 
18.7 

13 
12 


>  The  tact  that  the  percentages  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
ocdumns,  when  added  iogether,  slightly  exceed  100,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  oases  men  haTO  been 
counted  twice;  «.  g.t  clergymen  who  conducted  schools  in  addition  to  th^  clerical  work. 
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Tabu  ni.— P«rtI»Iar  ttatUOM  nlatlv»  to  (l«  indMAM  Statm,  18Sft-74. 


.->, 

1 

1" 

ll 

1 

1 

i 

. 

I 

u« 

XX 

u 

t 

• 

a 
1 

a 

1 
1 
■ 

1 
1 

u 

1 
1 

' 

j_ 

Florida 

1 

' 

■ 

' 

1 

I 

» 
I 

■ 

1 

Totri _ 

1(17 

su 

so 

SI 

39 

■ 

' 

Bft.. 

1 

t 

Hembenof 

Ckblnct 

U.B. 

C.B. 

TJ.B. 

C.  8. 

. 

) 

' 

M 

" 

" 

J 

« 

> 

• 

* 

' 

GeoTzia 

' 

S 
( 

■ 

■;;•;■; 

* 

1 

1 

i 

1 

T«.r.<.» 

Uw;ludiiidI>UM«orColvmbte 

t 

' 

' 

11 

.1  '  • 

ei 

.1 

' 

EZPLANATOBT  BEUABES  OK  THE  TABLES. 

The  tables  in  which  my  Btatistics  are  presented  almost  explain  tliem- 
■elves.  A  few  explanatory  remarkB  may  not,  however,  he  amiss.  I 
shall  then  proceed  to  give  snch  additional  facts  as  are  worthy  of  note, 
but  which  could  not  well  be  put  into  a  table,  and  shall  conclude  by 
drawing  such  inferences  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  subject  and  my  fig- 
ures and  which  have  not  been  introdnced  iu  other  places.    These  infer- 
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enceSy  if  their  truth  be  admitted,  together  with  the  results  obtained  by 
oar  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  University,  will  abandantly  sa£Sce 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  thesis — that  the  influence  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  upon  Southern  life  and  thought  has  been  highly  beneficial. 

The  figures  presented  in  all  three  tables  are  true  for  the  period  of 
time  between  March,  1825,  and  July,  1874.  The  first  table  gives  statis- 
tics for  the  whole  body  of  students ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  when  attention  is  directed  to  particular  percentages,  that  over 
21  per  cent,  of  the  men  enrolled  as  students  have  left  no  record 
behind  them,  and  that  of  many  who  are  not  entered  under  the  head  of 
^'  unknown,"  oar  information  is  extremely  slight  and  often  misleading. 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  9,160  students  who  attended 
the  University  during  these  years,  8,505  ( I  am  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, of  course),  or  over  92  per  cent.,  were  from  the  South;  and  further, 
that  of  the  1,485  men  who  left  their  native  States  to  settle  elsewhere, 
over  half  settled  in  the  South,  so  that  the  University's  field  of  influence 
has  been  emphatically  Southern,  although  Maryland  and  Missouri  have 
felt  that  influence  strongly.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  students  from  the  Korth  and  West  were  tempted 
to  remain  in  the  South,  and  that  not  a  few  of  these  immigrants  took  sides 
with  the  Confederacy — a  fact  which,  whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it, 
certainly  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the  attachment  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  always  been  enabled  to  elicit  from  its  students. 

With  reference  to  the  omissions  in  the  work,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  are  not  due  to  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue,  but  rather  to  the  indiflerence  of  individual  alumni  or  of  their 
relatives  and  friends. 

Under  the  head  "In  Confederate  service '^  are  included  not  only 
active  soldiers,  but  all  surgeons,  chaplains,  or  others  who  took  any  part 
in  the  labors  or  i)erils  occasioned  by  the  War.  The  significance  of  the 
last  five  heads  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  Table  II  the  same  general  statistics  are  given  for  each  of  the  South- 
ern and  allied  States,  the  language  of  percentage  being  employed  only 
to  avoid  cnmbrousness.  For  convenience  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  groui>ed  with  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  with  Virginia.  The 
Justness  of  the  latter  grouping  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  three-fourths  of  the  time  to  which  these  figures  apply,  the  two 
States  were  united. 

In  Table  III  particular  statistics  of  interest  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  referred  to  the  individual  States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  name  of  the  State  simply  indicates  the  place  of  birth; 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  office  was  held  within  that  State,  for,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  those  who  emigrated  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
State  of  their  adoption. 
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ADDITIONAL  FACTS  OF  INTEREST. 

We  uow  come  to  what  may  be  termed  the  gleanings  firom  my  first 
harvest.  The  statistician,  as  well  as  the  poet,  should  have  safficient 
patience  and  self-control  to  i-eview  his  work. 

Of  the  1,935  lawyers,  over  8  per  cent,  became  judges,  many  of  whom 
rose  to  the  highest  courts  of  their  respective  States.  The  number  of 
commonwealth's  and  district  attorneys  is  very  large;  but  few  seem  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  attorney-general.  For  this  last  fact  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason,  unless  it  be  that  the 
office  is  not  a  lucrative  one  for  a  successful  practitioner;  but  this  reason 
applies  also  to  the  judgeships  of  many  of  our  States.  The  proportion  of 
degree  men  (bachelors  of  law)  to  the  whole  number  of  lawyers  is  nearly 
26  to  100.  The  lawyers  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  very 
prominent  in  politics.  Some  of  them  have  written  law  treatises  of  value, 
for  example,  Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  physicians,  I  quote  some  interestiuj^  facts  from  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  the  University  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer, 
a  graduate  of '7G.  ^'The  record  shows  that  from  1827,  when  the  medi- 
cal  school  was  established,  until  1880  there  were  over  .'{,000  matriculates 
and  61G  graduates.  Of  these,  4«5  are  uow,  or  have  been,  ])rofessors  and 
teachers  in  medical  colleges.  Notwithstanding  the  high  standard  ex- 
acted  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  60  graduates  of  this  school  have  been 
professionally  in  their  service.  From  1880  to  1885,  38  of  the  180  grad- 
uates gained  entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy ;  16  of  the  67  passed- 
assistant  naval  surgeons  were  University  of  Virginia  men,  while  in  the 
Army  the  number  was  14.''  A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  a 
decidedly  increasing  tendency  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment (the  proportion  is  about  0  to  20),  a  significant  fact,  if  we  are  allowed 
the  presumption  that  the  standard  of  requirement  for  service  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  increased  pari  passu  with  that  for  graduation  at 
the  University.  If  the  increase  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
service  the  fact  is  still  more  significant. 

ALUMNI  IN   TUE  WAR. 

In  considering  the  part  played  by  the  University  alumni  in  the  late 
War,  many  interesting  points  are  brought  to  our  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  generals  and  brigadiers  is  very  large;  I  should 
have  wearied  of  the  task  of  counting  the  colonels,  the  majors,  and  the 
captains.  Chairman  Yenable  writes  me  that  with  regard  to  the  ord- 
nance department,  so  many  University  men  got  in  bj*  examination  that 
a  certain  number  of  appointments  had  to  be  assigned  to  each  State  to 
avoid  dissatisfaction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  engineers  employed 
in  the  service  were  University  men,  as  were  most  of  the  staff  officers  of 
rank.  Perhaps  more  than  three  hundred  alumni  fell.  If  att)enrion  be 
tamed  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Oonfeder- 
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ate  Goverament,  the  statisticn  are  eqaally  striking.  In  the  cabinet 
we  And  Robert  Toombs  and  II.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretaries  of  State ; 
G^rge  Wythe  Randolph  and  James  A.  Seddon,  Secretaries  of  War } 
and  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  Attorney -General.  In  the  Con- 
gress we  count  thirty-one  alumni,  many  of  whom  were  senators. 

The  number  of  authors,  etc.,  is  surprisingly  small,  although  I  was  very 
liberal  in  including  the  producers  of  the  '^  no  book  "  class.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  fact  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  need  only  mention  here 
the  names  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  John  R.  Thompson,  and,  for  recent 
years,  of  Virginius  Dabney  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  After  all,  how 
many  of  our  hundreds  of  American  colleges  can  boast  the  name  of 
even  one  mHu  of  great  literary  genius  f  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
here  that  Dr.  Kane,  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  as  were  also  Capt.  J.  Melville  Gilliss,  astronomer  and  super- 
intendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  and  Rear  Admiral  John 
Rodgers,  who  served  with  such  bravery  during  the  late  War. 

CLERGY  AND  TEACHERS. 

If  regard  be  had  to  the  clergy,  the  statistics  would  not  seem  to  prove 
that  the  University  has  served  as  a  nursery  for  atheists.  Three  per 
cent,  in  the  money  market  is  considered  a  low  rate;  but  that  3  per  cent, 
of  the  alumni  of  a  non-sectarian  institution  should,  in  the  land  of  the 
dollar,  turn  aside  into  this  laborious  and  often  poorly  paid  Held  is  a 
fact,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  remarkable.  Of  those  who  entered  the 
ministry,  five  have  become  bishops,  viz.  Bishops  Lay,  Galleher,  Peter- 
kin,  Dudley,  and  Doggett.  My  iulbrmation  on  this  point  is  not  ex- 
haustive, however,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  may  be 
'greater.  To  the  various  theological, seminaries  the  University  has 
furnished  such  men  as  John  A.  Broadus,  R.  L.  Dabney,  F.  S.  Sampson, 
of  Virginia,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Whitsitt, 
of  South  Carolina.  Prof.  Crawfoi  d  U.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  masters  of  arts. 
A  large  number  of  the  alumni  have  entered  on  missionary  work;  in- 
deed. Colonel  Venable  says :  "Wipe  out  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  who  are  University  men,  and  you  almost 
destroy  the  enterprise.'^ 

In  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  I  have  not  counted  those  who 
only  taught  for  a  year  or  two  preparatory  to  entering  one  of  the  other 
professions.  These  men  have  unquestionably  done  much  in  helping  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  throughout  the  South,  and  if  they  be 
added  to  the  number  given  in  the  first  table,  we  may  safely  say  that 
over  one  thousand  of  the  University  alumni  have  been  engaged  in  the 
good  work  of  education.  It  would  seem  well  to  acknowledge  individual 
merit  herd  as  always ;  but  I  must  again  disclaim  any  invidious  inten- 
tions* My  information  is  by  no  means  full,  nor  have  I  too  much  space 
at  my  disposal.    I  think  I  shall  be  safe,  however,  incaUia^t»\siv^^\^^ 
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noble  work  done  in  Alabama  by  the  late  Professor  Tatwiler.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University ,  and  was  the  room-mate  of 
Ghessner  Harrison.  I  am  informed  by  competent  authority  that  his 
labors  for  secondary  edncatioo  in  Alabama  were  as  snccessfol  as  they 
were  great;  and  I  regret  that  this  meagre  notice  is  all  that  I  can  give 
to  this  great  pioneer  of  educational  reform. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Price  at  Bandolph-Macon  College,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  now  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
may  be  cited  as  a  further  illustration  of  what  the  University  has  done 
in  behalf  of  education.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  will 
long  be  knoiwn  as  the  author  of  Congressional  Government,  but  proba- 
bly Princeton  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  will  dispute  our  claims  to  him. 
Among  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  the  names  of  Prof.  James  M.  Garnett 
and  of  Prof.  James  A.  Llarrison  stand  deservedly  high,  and  the  latter 
is  equally  well  known  for  successful  literary  work.  To  the  Virginian 
the  names  of  McCabe,  Norwood,  McGuire,  Blackford,  and  Abbott,  and 
to  the  North  Carolinian  that  of  Bingham,  will  at  once  suggest  the  noble 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to-day  in  the  cause  of  secondary  education. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  if  the  zeal  of  the  University  for  obtaining  the 
services  of  first-class  scholars  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
fessors now  composing  its  faculty,  twelve  are  its  own  alumni,  and  that 
of  fifty-five  full  professors  since  1826,  twenty  have  been  alumni. 

ALUMNI  IN  POLITICS. 

Turning  to  politics,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  State  legislatures  is  quite  large,  the  percentage  with  respect  to 
the  whole  number  of  students  being  about  three  and  eight-tenths. 
The  number  of  mayors  is  small ;  perhaps  the  dirty  political  work  so* 
often  necessary  for  obtain  ng  the  office  has  deterred  alumni  from  aspir- 
ing to  it.  The  number  of  consuls  and  secretaries  of  le<^ation  is  also 
small,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  same  reason  which  may  be 
given  for  the  comparative  absence  of  University  men  from  the  higher 
executive  and  diplomatic  positions.  The  men  who  graduated  between 
1830  and  1840,  and  who  might  have  stood  forward  prominently  in  na- 
tional politics,  were  fighting  against  the  Government  at  the  very  time 
when  they  would  have  been  qualified  by  age  and  experience  for  positions 
in  the  cabinet  and  abroad.  For  some  time  after  the  War  statesmen  from 
the  South  were  not  greatly  in  demand. 

The  two  alumni  who  sat  in  cabinets  were  both  Virginians — the  late 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  Taylor  ad- 
ministration, and  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Millard  Fillmore.  There  have  been  two  Speakers  of  the  House :  B. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  Speaker  for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  (1839-41),  and 
James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Speaker  for  the  Thirty- fifth  Congress 
(1857-59).  Mr.  Orr  was  also  the  only  minister  plenipotentiary  furnished 
by  the  University  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.     He  was 
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made  minister  to  Eussia  by  President  Grant  in  1873,  but  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg^.  Mr.  Orr  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  Wasliington  in  1860  by  South  Carolina.  He  was  a 
Confederate  Senator,  and  the  provisional  Governor  of  his  State. 

Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  University  alumni  from  the 
South  have  come  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Of  the  ministerial  ap- 
pointees, Hubbanl,  Tree,  Keiley,  Winchester,  Lewis,  and  Maury  are  all 
Pniversity  men.  In  the  consular  service  we  find  the  names  of  Withers, 
Cardwell,  Wingfleld,  Old,  and  others.  The  number  of  Congressmen 
furnished  by  the  University  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  lar^e  one.  Since  the 
period  covered  by  the  tables  (1825-74)  the  figures  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Colonel  Venable  calculates  that  there  were  thirteen  alumni 
in  the  last  Congress,  a  greater  number  than  was  furnished  by  any  other 
college.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Tucker,  Daniel,  and  Barbour,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Herbert,  of  Alabama:  and  Davidson,  of  Florida.  Of  the  govern- 
ors we  may  name  Swann  and  l.igon,  of  Maryland;  Watts  and  Lewis, 
of  Alabama;  an<l  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky.  To  these  the  name  of  F.  W. 
M.  Holliduy,  of  Virginia,  may  be  added. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

A  few  words,  now  as  to  the  general  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  these 
statistics.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  University's  influence  has  been  distinctly  Southern.  Let  it 
next  be  considere<l  what  a  leavening  force  one  really  educated  man  is. 
Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  before  the  advent  of  the  modern  news- 
paper and  the  railroad,  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  de- 
pended upon  the  hustings  for  their  instruction,  and  that  the  lawyers 
trained  by  the  University  of  Virginia  furnished  much  of  that  instruction. 
If  these  facts  are  lost  sight  of,  I  am  afraid  that  my  statistics  and  any 
conclusions  I  can  draw  from  them  will  be  of  little  value. 

Waiving  all  subtleties  as  to  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labor,  we  may  salely  assert  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  alumni  distributed  through  all  the  channels  of  intellectual  labor 
must  have  been  enormous.  Those  who  went  to  the  bar  carried  with 
them,  in  addition  to  thorough  x)rofessional  knowledge,  a  sense  of  honor 
highly  developed  by  the  system  of  discipline  to  which  our  praise  has 
been  already  given ;  those  who  went  to  the  pulpit  had  chosen  without 
constraint  of  any  kind  their  life  of  self  sacriti(je,  and  were  ready  to  abide 
by  their  choice ;  and  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  education 
of  the  young  had  already  learned,  in  their  own  persons,  the  value  of 
thorough-going  work  and  systematic  training.  Many  who  were  landed 
proprietors  went  back  to  their  estates  to  introduce  new  methods  of  ag- 
riculture, to  represent  their  counties  in  their  respective  legislatures,  to 
set  an  example  of  upright  living  to  those  beneath  them,  and  to  affect 
the  society  of  their  equals  in  that  subtle  way  which  can  be  better  un- 
derstood than  described.    Not  a  few  left  their  homes  and  carried  to  thft 
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Btill  nnBetHed  West  the  brains  and  hands  that  were  needed  tor  its  de- 
velopment. Many  entered  business  at  home,  to  apply  to  all  the  affain 
of  mercantile  life  those  habits  of  perseverance  and  calm  stady  of  details 
and  that  strict  spirit  of  integrity  which  had  been  fostered  by  their  ani- 
versity  life.  A  carsory  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show  that  they 
succeeded.  ''Bank  president ",  "president  of  railroad'',  "treasurer'', 
and  "cashier",  are  words  frequently  seen  on  its  pages. 

But  I  promised  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  last  five  heads  of  the 
first  table.  We  see  that  over  one-half  of  the  students  spent  only  oue 
year  at  the  University.  This  means,  as  I  showed  before,  that  these  men 
were  enabled  to  get,  not  as  much  education  as  they  needed,  but  enough 
to  fit  them  either  to  practise  law,  or  to  teach  some  special  branch,  or  to 
pursue  their  studies  without  further  assistance.  Of  course  it  is  not 
claimed  that  all  of  these  five  thousand  men  made  the  most  of  their  ad- 
vantages, but  they  had  them  offered,  and  no  other  college  could  do 
the  like*  The  large  number  of  two-year  men  shows  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  lor  them. 
The  fifteen  hundred  who  remained  three,  four,  and  five  years  mean  at 
least  a  thousand  finely  educated  men ;  and  what  a  force  was  here ! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  iufiuence  of  the  University  has  been  larg 
est  upon  Virginia;  but  we  must,  in  this  connection,  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  went  from  Virginia  to 
settle  in  the  other  Southern  States.     Virginia  of  course  received  contri 
butions  from  her  sister  States,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

THE  UNIVBRSITY  AND   SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

The  excess  of  the  physicians  over  the  lawyers  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  but  rather  fine-spun  reasoning,  it  I  were  to  tbrget 
the  impatience  of  my  readers;  but  I  have  no  such  intention,  and  shall 
only  dwell  briefiy  on  one  more  point, — the  paucity  of  authors  among  the 
alumni.  I  should  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  notice  t  bis  fact,  but  for 
the  consideration  that  it  might  cause  doubt  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
extent  I  have  claimed  for  the  University's  intlueuce,  especially  upon 
Southern  thought.  I  do  not  think  that  the  University  can  be  blamed 
because  her  sons  have  not  been  Ibremost  in  strictly  literary  work — for 
where  in  the  literature  of  the  South  t  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
University  must  have  instilled  a  love  of  literature  into  the  minds  of 
many  of  its  students,  but  that  counter-forces  were  at  work  which  checked 
or  diverted  the  faculty  of  literary  expression  for  the  whole  South.  A 
diversion  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  the  oratory,  bad  as  it  too  often  was, 
of  the  hustings  and  of  the  court- room.  The  causes  of  the  repression  are 
far  to  seek.  It  will  not  suffice  to  lay  the  charge  to  slavery.  That  much 
enduring  institution,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  retiirded  the  Soul  h's 
industrial  develo|)ment,  did  not  degrade  society,  nor  could  it  well  have 
checked  the  growth  of  a  Southern  literature.*  Old  Greece  had  her  arts 
and  letters  in  spite  of  slave  labor.    We  must  go  deeper  if  we  expect  to 

*  See  Bagehot'e  PhyHics  and  Politics,  II,  $  3. 
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And  a  solation  of  the  Southern  problem.  From  a  study  of  colonial  lit- 
erature we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what  manner  a 
change  of  environment  aJDTects  the  literary  capabilities  of  a  race.  Our 
conclusions  may  be  exceedingly  general  and  imperfect^  but  I  can  see 
no  other  way  worthy  of  a  serious  student;  and,  even  after  such  consci- 
entious study,  our  results  are  sure  to  be  worthless,  unless  we  carry  with 
us  in  our  investigations  that  true  literary  touchstone  which  so  few 
possess.  How  amusing,  then,  are  many  of  the  grave  opinions  we  every 
day  hear  advanced  with  regard  to  the  South's  backwardness  in  literary 
production  I  The  fact  is  there,  the  true  explanation  of  it  will  long  be 
wanting.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  season  of  our  bar- 
renness is  over  and  that  the  spring  is  at  hand.  If  premature  praise, 
like  a  March  wind,  do  not  blight  this  promise,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  play  an  important  part  in  that 
literary  development  for  which  we  are  all  watching  and  praying — ^many 
of  us  as  if  there  were  something  almost  criminal  in  our  not  having  had 
a  literature  before. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

And  now  my  work  is  over,  but  I  part  from  it  with  reluctance.  The 
words  "influence,'^  "alumnus,"  " University,"  which  the  reader  is  as 
tired  of  seeing  as  I  am  of  trying  to  find  substitutes  for  them,  will  occur 
no  more.  In  this  respect  I  can  not  even  take  comfort  from  the  example  of 
the  great  reiterator,  for  Matthew  Arnold  might  reiterate  till  doomsday 
and  still  be  chariDing.  I  have  also  tried  not  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  special  pleader  (I  use  the  phrase,  of  coarse,  iu  its  objectionable  sense), 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  I  have  always  succeeded.  The 
labor  I  have  given  to  the  preparation  of  my  statistics  has  been  very 
tedious,  but  it  has  been  occasionally  lightened  in  unexpected  ways.  For 
instance,  it  was  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  careers  of  the  "rolling 
stones"  from  the  University,  many  of  whom,  after  trying  three  or  more 
I)rore8sion8,  finally  wound  up  as  "  forty-niners"  in  Oalifornia.  One  got 
into  Garibaldi's  service;  one  was  made  chief  medical  inspector  of  the 
Egyptian  army ;  one  started  from  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Congress,  then  treasurer  of  Texas,  then  got  a  diplomatic  appointment 
abroad,  and  finally  settled  down  as  a  farmer  in  Maryland.  One  student 
from  Peru  became  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Lima,  was 
afterwards  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  then  represented  his  gov- 
ernment in  China  and  Japan.  But  perhaps  the  entry  which  gave  me 
most  food  for  reflection  was  the  following:  ''Nathaniel  Holt  Clanton, 
of  Augusta,  6a. ;  born  1847 ;  student,  Paris,  France ;  pressed  into  serv., 
ice  of  Commune,  apd  killed  on  barricades,  1872." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  a  loving  son  to  apply  to  his  ooUege 
mother  a  verse  from  a  great  old  poet,  whom  he  learned  to  love  within 
her  walls — 

"Is  she  not  worthy  of  gaining  golden  honor T'^ 
^  Sophocles :  Antigone,  699. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PEESBNT  ORGANIZATION  AND   CONDITION  OF  THE  UNI 

VBRSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

.    Bt  Pbofessob  John  B.  Minor. 

The  organization  of  the  University,  its  government,  discipline,  and 
methods  of  instruction  were  virtually  left  to  be  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson alone;  and  they  still  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the  impression 
derived  from  him,  and  in  many  respects  bear  the  stamp  of  his  charac- 
teristic traits. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  institution,  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  vested  in  a  rector  and  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years.  They  are  nine  in 
number^  three  being  selected  from  the  Piedmont  division  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  Unfversity  is  situated,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  grand 
divisions.  The  visitors  elect  a  rector  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  style  of  the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  *'  The  Hector  and  Vi8itor8 
of  the  University  of  Virginia."  They  are  required  to  meet  at  the  Uni- 
veraity  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  ofteuer  as  circumstances  re- 
quire ;  and  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  an  annual  report  setting 
forth  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  visitors,  thus  constituted,  is  declared  by  law  to  l>e 
charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  University;  with  the  appointment  of  as  many  professors  as  it  shall 
'  deem  proper;  with  the  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor^ 
and  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction  ;  and,  with  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  visitors,  may  remove  any  professor. 
It  is  also  empowered  to  appoint  a  bufv^ar  and  proctor,  and  to  emiiloy 
any  other  agents  or  servants,  to  regulate  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  and  man- 
agement of  the  University,  to  make  such  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
expedient,  not  being  contrary  to  law. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  this  board,  and  subject  to  its  regula- 
tionSy  the  affairs  of  the  institutfon  are  administered  immediately  by  the 
faculty  and  its  chairman.  The  faculty,  as  a  body,  exercises  the  judteUU 
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fanctions  iucideut  to  the  administration  of  the  University,  in  respect  to 
stndents  and  tho  subord  inate  officers,  and  is  empowered  also  to  make 
general  rules  for  the  government  of  those  persons,  provided,  of  coarse, 
they  shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  chairman  is  selected  an- 
nually, by  the  board  of  visitors,  from  among  the  professors,  and  dis- 
charges most  of  the  fanctions  usually  devolved  upon  a  president,  being 
for  the  time  the  chief  executive  of  the  Universityo  To  this  republican 
feature  of  rotation  in  the  office  of  chairman,  Mr.  Jefferson  attache<l  not 
a  little  importance.  The  system  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  but 
its  benefits  decidedly  preponderate.  The  chairman  does  not  monopolize 
the  administration,  as  a  president  would  do,  but  each  professor,  feeling 
that  he  is  a  constituent  element  of  the  governing  body,  with  his  proper 
sliare  of  influence  in  shaping  its  destiny  and  fortunes,  is  animated  at 
once  by  a  sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  and  of  ambition  to  devote  his 
utmost  powers  of  thought,  care,  and  assiduous  effort  to  augmentits  use- 
fulness and  prosperity. 

The  professors  were  at  first  paid  in  part  by  salaries  ($1,000  a  year 
rach),  and  in  part  also  by  fees  of  tuition  received  from  each  student 
who  might  attend  them  severally,  thus,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  conceived,  pre- 
senting to  each  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  strongest  motive  to 
<»xert  himself  with  all  the  strenuousness  he  could  command  to  promote 
in  all  ways  the  cfliciency,  and  consequently  the  success,  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  circumstances,  in  the  ojnnion  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  of 
most  of  the  professors,  were  judged  to  require  a  departure  from  this 
plan,  and  for  some  years  past  each  professor  has  been  paid  a  salary  of 
$3,(K)0^)er  annum,  which,  together  with  an  official  residence,  or  a  money 
equivalent  therefor,  constitutes  his  sole  emolument.  ^ 

SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  contemi)lates  no  fixed  and  uniform  curricu- 
lum of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every  student  alike  without  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  each  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  is  assigned  to  a  separate 
"school"  by  itself,  with  its  own  instructors;  and  in  these  several  schools, 
which  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  instructors  therein  (sub- 
ject only  to  the  board  of  visitors),  a  separate  degree  is  conferred,  de- 
nominating the  recipient  a  '*  graduate"  in  that  school,,  and  in  a  few  cases 
carrying  with  it  a  title,  as  of  doctor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of  law,  civil  en- 
gineer, mining  engineer,  or  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  Uni-  , 
versity  may,  therefore,  bo  fiiirly  regarded  as  a  collection  of  schoolSy  each 
devoted  to  a  special  subject,  but  under  a  common  government. 

This  plan  gives  ample  scoi)c  to  the  just  ambition  of  each  professor, 
and  affords  a  strong  stimuhis  to  each  to  advance  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  his  school,  in  point  as  well  of  accuracy  as  of  extent,  whilst  it 
holds  him,  besides,  to  an  undivided  responsibility  for  any  neglect  or  de- 
fault. It  admits  also,  and  contemplates,  an  indefinite  iuvA\\\>\vi^\Xsya.  ^'i 
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*^  schools,"  SO  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  society. 

Dr.  Dnuglison,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  medical  world  as 
an  author,  was  expected  to  teach  anatomy  and  medicine  merely  as  a 
branch  of  liberal  education.  But  in  1827  the  school  was  enlarged  to  a 
department,  organized  as  follows :  Bobley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical 
jurisprudence ;  John  P.  Emmet,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  ma- 
teria medica ;  Thomas  Johnson,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and 
surgery. 

Two  other  schools  have  since  been  added  to  this  department ;  so  that 
its  organization  at  present  embraces:  (1)  A  school  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  (2)  a  school 
of  physiology  and  surgery ;  (3)  a  school  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy ; 
(4)  a  school  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics ;  and  (5)  a 
demonstratorship  of  anatomy. 

In  1851  the  school  of  law  was  converted  into  a  department,  by  the 
creation  of  an  adjunct  professorship,  which,  in  1854,  was  made  a  full 
professorship;  so  that  thenceforward  in  the  department  of  law  there 
were,  and  are,  two  schools,  namely,  (1)  the  school  of  common  and  stat- 
ute law  and  (2)  the  school  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  equity, 
evidence,  and  the  law-merchant. 

In  1856  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  divided  into  two  schools, 
namely,  (1)  the  school  of  Latin,  and  (2)  the  school  of  Greek  and  of 
Hebrew. 

In  the  same  year  was  also  established  the  school  of  history  iand  gen- 
eral literature,  which,  however,  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  Ist  of 
October,  1857. 

In  1867  the  school  of  applied  mathematics,  with  reference  especially 
to  engineering,  was  created  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  mathematics, 
and  has  since  (in  1869)  been  constituted  an  independent  school. 

In  the  same  year  was  instituted,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  chem- 
istry, the  school  of  technology  and  agricultural  science,  a  designation 
soon  after  changed  to  that  of  analytical,  industrial,  and  agricultaral 
chemistry. 

In  1870,  by  means  of  a  munificent  endowment  of  $100,000,  derived 
from  the  liberality  of  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Campbell, 
the  school  of  scientific,  experimental,  and  practical  agriculture  was 
created ;  since,  with  some  change  of  subjects,  denominated  the  school 
of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 

In  1882,  by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Leander  J.  McOormick,  Esq., 
a  native  of  Virginia  but  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  of  a  number  of  other  friends  of  learning  and  of 
the  University,  the  means  were  provided  to  maintain,  and  there  was  in- 
stituted, the  school  of  practical  astronomy,  in  connection  with  the  Lean- 
der McCormick  Observatory. 
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lu  1879  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  added  to  his  provious  noble  benefactions 
to  the  University  the  gift  of  $50,000,  wherewith  to  endow  a  school  of 
natural  history  and  geology,  which  was  instituted  accordingly. 

In  1882  was  established  the  school  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature, which  necessitated  a  change  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
of  history  and  literature,  and  it  was  enacted  that  that  school  should 
thenceforward  be  known  as  the  school  of  historical  science. 

Thus  it  appears  that  since  1867  the  University,  maimed  and  enfeebled 
as  it  seemed  to  have  been  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences,  has 
added  six  schools  of  great  value  to  the  thirteen  previously  existing,  and 
so  is  enabled  to  supply  the  largest  and  most  thorough  instruction  that 
the  advanced  requirements  of  the  country  and  the  times  can  demand.     . 

At  present  the  University  consists  of  nineteen  schools,  with  one  or  more 
instructors  in  each ;  of  these  schools,  twelve  are  academic  and  seven- 
professional  ;  and  of  the  twelve  academic  schools,  six  are  literary  and 
six  scientific.    Thus  arranged,  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 


oS 


A 
^ 


si 


< 


a 


XIII.  d 

XIV.  I 
XV. 


^ 

^ 


XVI.    B 

xvn.  I 
xvm.  2 

XIX. 


'  School  of  Latin, 

School  of  Greek, 

School  of  modem  languages, 

School  of  English  language  and  literature. 

School  of  historical  science. 

School  of  moral  philosophy. 

School  of  mathematics, 

School  of  natural  philosophy. 

School  of  general  chemistry. 

School  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

School  of  natural  history  and  geology, 
,  School  of  practical  astronomy. 

'  School  of  physiology  and  surgery, 
School  of  anatomy  and  materia  medica, 
School   of  medicine,   obstetrics,  and  medical 
Jurisprudence. 
i  School  of  common  and  statute  law. 
School  of  constitutional  and  international  law, 

mercantile  law,  evidence,  and  equity. 
School  of  mathematics  applied  to  engineering. 
^School  of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 
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CD 

a 
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Medical  department, 
including  also  chem*. 
istry  and  pharmacy. 

Law  department,  engl 
neering  department^ 


Agricultural      depart* 
ment. 


Students  attend  as  many  of  the  schools  as  they  think  fit,  paying  a  tu« 
ition  fee  for  each ;  but  in  order  to  insure  that  every  student  shall  have 
his  time  sufiicieutly  occupied,  no  one  can  attend  less  than  three,  without 
leave  from  the  faculty.  In  this  feature  is  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  character- 
istic confidence  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  determine,  each  for  him- 
self, what  is  best  for  him.  He  thought  it  safe  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  each  student  and  his  friends,  the  choice  of  subjects  best  adapted  to 
the  cast  of  his  mind  and  to  his  views  in  life.  The  system  is  certainly 
liable  to  some  grave  objections,  but  it  is  specially  adapted  to  a  univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  a  college^  and  the  results  have  upon  the  whole 
proved  eminently  favorable.    Custom  recommeudi^  a  ge^ii^t^  Qiti\»t  qt 
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8  accession  of  studies,  which  experience  has  approved ;  bat  if  one,  from 
pecnliar  circamstand^,  is  led  to  prefer  a  different  coarse,  he  is  free  to 
pursue  it.  One  of  the  chief  advantages,  however,  is  found  in  the  effect 
on  the  several  schools,  in  stimulating  the  professors  having  them  in 
charge  to  unceasing  progress.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  of  late 
many  institutions  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  have 
remodelled  their  methods  in  accordance  with  this  example. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  scholarships  have  existed  in  the 
University.  The  design  in  instituting  them  is  to  encourage  sound  and 
advanced  learning  by  assisting  the  poor  to  attain  to  it,  and  by  sti«nalat- 
ing  those  to  attempt  it  to  whom  such  pecuniary  aid  is  not  indispensable 
and  yet  welcome.  Such  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  ever  since 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  western  Europe,  of  great  institutions  of  education. 
The  colleges  in  the  English  universities  were  devised  to  this  end,  and 
were,  indeed,  simply  endowed  boarding-houses,  with  a  provision  for  the 
"fellows,'^  who  were  admitted  to  share  their  beneficence  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  the  enhancement  in  value  of  the  lands  bestowed  upon 
them,  has  become,  in  modern  times,  extremely  munificent. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  University  four  classes  of  scholarships, 
namely:  (1)  University  scholarships,  (2)  free  scholarships,  (3)  Miller 
scholarships,  and  (4)  alumni  scholarships. 

(1)  University  8c1u>lar8hips  are  supplied  by  the  University  itself.  They 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  entitle  the  successful  candidates  at  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  one  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  the  payment  of  matriculation  or  tuition  fees,  and  are 
open  to  new-comers  from  all  the  States  at  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demic year,  which  at  present  is  October  1st. 

Of  these  eleven  scholarships  five  are  in  the  academic  department,  and 
two,  severally,  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  engineer- 
ing. The  examination  is  uniform  for  all,  and  embraces  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  English.  In  order  to  secure  positive  attainments,  the 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  papers  that  do  not  reach  the  standard  re- 
quired for  a  distinction  at  the  final  examination  in  junior  Latin,  junior 
Greek,  and  junior  mathematics,  and  do  not  show  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  and  rhetoricjil  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

(2)  Free  scholarships. — The  board  of  visitors  in  1882  founded  three 
free  scholarships,  to  be  called,  respectively,  the  Corcorau  scholarship, 
the  McCormick  scholarship,  and  tbe  Vauderbilt  scholarship,  in  com- 
memoration of  three  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  University,  the 
appointments  to  be  made  by  them  respectively,  or,  if  they  decline,  by 
the  faculty.  Each  scholarship  admits  the  beneficiary  to  the  University 
in  all  the  departments,  professional  as  well  as  academic,  free  from  the 
payment  of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees* 
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(3)  Miller  scholarships. — The  agricultural  department  having  been 
founded  upon  the  liberal  benefaction  of  Samuel  Miller,  three  scholar- 
ships have  been  instituted  in  that  department,  and  named  from  the 
founder,  Miller  scholarships.  The  emolument  belonging  to  each  is 
9333.33^,  and  they  are  bestowed  upon  such  as  upon  competitive  exam- 
inations appear  to  be  the  most  worthy. 

(4)  Alumni  scholarships, — These  scholarships  are  founded,  some  by 
the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  some  by  individuals.  The  emolument  at- 
tached to  them  is  various,  and  the  appointments  to  them  rest  with  the 
persons  who  founded  them,  or  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Alumni. 

DURATION  OP  THE  SESSION  AND  OF  THE  VACATION. 

The  session  extends  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  Wednesday 
before  the  4th  day  of  July,  with  no  break  or  holiday  during  that  period 
(Sundays  of  course  excepted),  save  only  one  day  at  Christmas.  There 
is  no  remission  of  college  exercises  even  on  Saturday,  the  school-boy's 
immemorial  weekly  holiday.  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  session 
is  therefore  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  which  exceeds,  it  is  be- 
lievedy  the  number  of  working  days  in  any  collegiate  institution  in  the 
world. 

The  vacation  is  of  about  three  months'  duration,  extending  from  the 
Wednesday  before  the  4th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October. 

THE    LOCAL  ARRANGEMENT    AND  EQUIPMENT  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

According  to  its  original  design,  the  University  buildings  were  dis- 
posed in  four  parallel  ranges,  which,  it  seems,  it  was  contemplated  should 
be  extended  indefinitely  in  both  directions,  as  occasion  might  require, 
although  the  configuration  of  the  ground  seems  hardly  adapted  to  such 
a  scheme.    Their  present  length  is  about  GOO  feet  each. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  look,  respectively,  towards  the  east 
and  west,  and  front  upon  a  broad  street,  which  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
University.  They  consist  of  onestory  dormitories  for  students,  with 
an  arcade  running  along  the  front,  of  some  12  feet  in  width,  the  outer 
wall  of  which  consists  of  a  series  of  arches,  exhibiting  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  eflect,  reminding  one  of  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery.  This  long 
range  of  low  structures  is  broken  by  wide  alleys,  giving  access  to  the 
two  interior  ranges,  and  is  relieved  further  by  dwellings  which  rear 
their  roofs  somewhat  higher  than  the  dormitories,  and  were  originally 
meant  to  serve  as  hotels  or  boarding-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  students,  to  which  use  two  of  them,  much  enlarged,  are  still  ap- 
plied, whilst  one  is  the  residence  of  a  professor,  another  of  the  proctor, 
and  two  others  are  society  halls. 

The  two  interior  ranges  front  upon  a  grassy  lawn,  shaded  by  trees, 
and  about  200  feet  wide.    They  also  consist  of  one-story  dormitories  for 
students,  broken  by  the  above-mentioned  alleys  communicatviv^  ^iiWXiXXi^ 
east  and  west  ranges  respectively,  and  agreeably  TeV\^ve4\>^  ti^^XicraAMi^ 
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in  each  range,  the  dwel1inp:s  of  as  many  professors,  the  fronts  of  which 
display  considerable  regard  to  architectmal  effect.  In  the  iroDt  of  the 
dormitories  aud  of  the  professors'  houses  is  a  coutinaocs  colonnade  of 
about  12  feet  in  width,  takiug  the  place  of  the  arcade  of  the  east  and 
west  ranges,  the  arches  beiug  replaced  by  handsome  columns,  which 
support  a  roof,  nearly  tlat,  over  the  paved  walk  below,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  balustrade,  and  affording  a  communication  in  the 
upper  story  between  the  professors'  houses  on  each  side. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  two  lawn-ranges  stands  the  Bo- 
tnnda,  a  structure  modelled  nearly  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  about 
70  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  height  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  body  of  the  building.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  very  striking  and  classical  marble  portico  in  front, 
reached  by  stone  steps  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  portico,  and 
contains  on  the  ground  and  second  floors  four  handsome  elliptically 
shaped  lecture-rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor  a  circular  library-room  cov- 
ering the  whole  area  of  the  building,  with  two  galleries  between  the 
floor  and  the  dome  extending  quite  around  the  capacious  circle,  and 
supported  by  graceful  Corinthian  columns.  Accommodation  isthns  af- 
forded for  about  42,000  volumes,  which  is  the  present  extent  of  the 
library.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  slowly  as,  with  the  slender  rev- 
enues of  the  CTuiversity,  the  books  increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  additional  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  accessibility. 

This  library  hall,  itself  a  remarkably  handsome  apartment,  is  graceil 
by  a  statue  in  marble  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed  by  Gait,  the  Virginia 
artist.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  represents  the 
great  statesman  m  a  costume  modelled  after  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear,  the  needful  flowing  drapery  being  supplied  by  a  cloak 
flung  over  the  shoulders.  The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscriptioo, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  prepared  by  himself  for  his  tomb: 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

author  op 

The  Declaration  op  American  Independence; 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 

Religious  Freedom; 

AND 

Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Born 
April  2(1,  1743,  O.  S.; 

DlKD 

July  4,  1S2(I. 
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The  colamns  of  the  hall  also  are  adorned  by  a  Dumber  of  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  General  Eobert  E.  Lee  and  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  iustitation. 

The  baildings  thus  far  described  constitute  {^11  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  beginning.  But  as  soon  as  the  Medical  School  became 
the  Medical  Department,  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  therefor  addi- 
tional lecture-rooms,  an  anatomical  theatre,  aud  a  dissecting  hall,  which 
were  accordingly  erected  opposite  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
west  range. 

The  need  of  still  additional  lecture-room  accommodation  led,  in  1851* 
53,  to  the  erection  of  a  building  in  rear  of  the  Rotunda,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  porch,  corresponding  in  architectural  design  with  that  in 
front,  and  terminating  towards  the  northeast  in  a  like  porch*.  This 
building  is  about  100  feet  long  by  5^4  wide,  and  the  connecting  and  ter- 
minal ])orches,  of  about  30  feet  each,  make  the  whole  additional  struct- 
ure extend  some  IGO  feet  towards  the  northeast  The  ground  and 
second  floors  of  this  building,  and  also  the  fourth  floor,  an  attic,  are 
occupied  by  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
costly  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school  of  natural  philosophy ;  the 
third  floor,  corresponding  wirh  the  second  in  the  Rotunda,  and  imme- 
diately connected  therewith,  is  taken  up  with  the  extensive  public 
hall,  used  upon  commencement  aiul  other  similar  occasions,  capable  of 
seating,  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  about  twelve  hundred 
l)ersoi)s. 

In  this  hall,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  one  extremity  of  it,  is  a 
copy,  made  by  Baize,  ot  Raphael's  famous  painting  of  "  The  School  of 
Athens,''  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  the  germ  of  an  art  gallery  at 
some  future  day. 

In  1854-55  a  comfortable  house  was  erected  by  general  subscription 
for  the  residence  of  the  chaplain,  and  a  short  time  atlerwards  (in  1855- 
56),  also  by  general  subscription,  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Temperance 
Association,  which  has  for  many  years  existed  amongst  the  students  of 
the  University. 

In  1859  the  number  of  students  resorting  to  the  University  had  so 
much  increased  (being  upwards  of  six  hundred),  as  to  make  additional 
accommodation  needful,  and  accordingly  a  row  of  six  buildings,  con- 
taining in  all  about  flfty  rooms,  was  constructed  to  the  southwest  of 
the  University-,  distant  from  it  about  200  yards,  arranged  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  which  having  been  built  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tract 
of  land  devised  to  the  University  by  the  will  of  Martin  Dawson,  Esq., 
received  the  designation  of  "  Dawson's  Row." 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865,  the  situation  of  the  University 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Its  buildings  required  extensive  repairs, 
its  apparatus  needed  to  be  refitted,  and  its  revenues  were  virtually  an- 
nihilated. The  institution  was  much  endeared,  however,  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  place  of  liberal  and 
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thorough  education  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  South  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  West;  and  the  faculty  and  visitors,  addressing  them- 
selves energetically  and  hopefully  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  with  the 
cordial  co  operation  of  the  Legislature,  experienced  a  success  so  gratify- 
ing as  to  warrant  an  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  professors,  and  aconse- 
qucnt  addition  to  the  buildings.  Thus  a  small  house,  once  occupied  by 
President  Monroe,  on  what  from  that  circumstance  has  been  denomi- 
nated ''  Monroe  Hill,''  at  the  extreme  northwestern  limit  of  "  Dawson's 
Bow,"  was  enlarged  and  otherwise  fitted  up  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
dwelling  for  a  professor,  whilst  a  new  and  handsome  residence  for  an- 
other was  erected  in  extension  of  the  same  line,  and  west  of  West-range, 
together  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  aitpointed  in  the  United  States. 

In  1875-76,  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  Brooks,  Esq.,  a  venerable 
and  honored  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  supplemented,  after  his  decease, 
by  the  liberality  of  his  brother  and  heir,  of  Prof.  William  B.  Kogers, 
and  others,  a  museum  of  natural  history  was  erected  and  equipped  in 
the  completest  manner,  so  as  to  afford  unsurpassed  facilities  for  illus- 
trating the  principles  taught  by  the  sciences  of  zoology,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, and  geology.  The  collections  are  large  and  have  been  selected 
solely  with  a  view  to  be  aids  in  teaching.  This  building,  which  is  of  a 
style  of  architecture  entirely  variant  from  the  previous  stmctures  of 
the  University,  is  much  admired.  It  is  placed  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  institution,  and  has  its  interior  adorned  with  heads,  executed  in 
stone,  of  various  animals,  and  with  the  names,  also  in  stone,  of  the  great 
naturalists  of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  including^  on  the  front,  Aristotle, 
Linnaeus,  and  Guvier;  on  the  rear,  Pliny,  Werner,  and  Humboldt;  on 
the  north  or  right  side.  Hall,  Gray,  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Dana^  and  Sog- 
ers ;  and  on  the  south  or  left  side,  Lyell,  De  GandoUe,  Owen,  Darwin, 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Huxley. 

In  1880-81,  in  response  to  the  generous  invitation  of  Leander  J. 
McCormick,  Esq.,  of  Ghicago,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  who 
proposed  to  contribute  for  the  purpose  the  refracting  telescope,  complete, 
estimated  at  $50,000,  the  enterprise  of  establishing  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with  the  University  was  set  on  foot,  and,  by 
the  singular  liberality,  as  before  stated,  of  William  H.  Yanderbilt,  of 
New  York  Gity,  and  an  additional  most  liberal  gift  from  Mr.  McCormick, 
and  by  the  contributions  of  many  other  friends  of  learning,  not  only 
was  an  endowment  fund  created  to  maintain  a  professor  of  astronomy, 
with  his  assistants,  and  to  defray  contingent  expenses,  but  also  to  erect 
the  observatory  building,  and  to  put  the  telescope  and  other  needful 
appliances  in  position,  the  University  itself  providing  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  professor  and  his  assistants  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  observatory. 

These  buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  elegant,  are  situated  on 
"Observatory  Mountain,"  or,  as  it  is  more  recently  styled, "  Mount  Jef- 
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fei^^oii/'  about  a  mile  southwest  of  tbe  University,  ou  a  spot  selected  for 
such  a  structure  by  Mr.  Jeffersou  himself,  and  where,  indeed,  he  caused 
to  be  erected  a  small  building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory,  but 
which  was  never  used  nor  even  completed,  and  in  1859  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  material  composing  it  applied  to  other  ]>urposcs. 

This  description  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  for  its  great  work 
would  be  by  no  means  complete  without  reference  to  the  experimental 
farm,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the.  open  arable  land 
within  the  University  domain.  It  affords  to  the  students  of  agriculture 
opportunities  for  observing,  in  connection  with  the  scientific  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  most  of  its  practical  processes,  con- 
ducted in  the  most  careful  and  approved  manner,  under  the saper vision 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  by  a  skilled,  practical  farmer;  and  also 
of  noting  the  structure,  character,  and  working  of  the  best  agricaltoral 
implements  and  appliances,  and  of  following  the  progress  and  methods 
of  the  experiments  always  going  on  under  the  same  intelligent  and 
skilled  direction. 

Summing  up  the  various  equipments  which  have  been  mentioned  un- 
der this  head,  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

(1)  Provision  of  dwellings  and  necessary  grounds  for  professors; 

(2)  Abundant  provision  of  lecture- rooms ; 

(3)  Sufficiency  of  lodgings  and  boarding-houses  for  students ; 

(4)  Costly  and  continually  enlarging  apparatus  for  the  school  of  nat- 
ural philosophy ; 

(5)  Costly  and  remarkably  complete  anatomical  illustrations; 

(6)  A  laboratory  building  containing  a  well-equipped  chemical  labora- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  some  seventy  students  in  chemical 
analysis,  a  very  complete  chemical  apparatus  for  general  chemistry,  a 
commodious  lecture  hall,  and  a  museum  of  industrial  chemistry,  tbe 
valuable  illustrative  collections  in  which  are  hardly  equalled  in  this 
country,  and  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe; 

(7)  The  Lewis  Brooks  Museum  of  natural  history  and  geology,  with 
singularly  extensive  and  complete  illustrative  collections,  costing  in  the 
aggregate,  including  the  building,  no  less  a  sum  than  $86,000 ; 

(8)  Tho  Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  on  Mount  Jefferson,  about 
a  mile  from  the  University,  but  still  within  its  domain,  which  is  fully 
equipped  for  its  work,  with  the  great  refracting  telescope,  the  greatest, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  world,  and  with  other  suitable  in- 
struments and  appliances ;  and,  lastly, 

(9)  The  experimental  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture,  affording  to  the  students  of  that  school  ample  illustra- 
tions of  all  manner  of  farming  operations,  and  of  the  best  agencies 
and  implements  for  conducting  them. 
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GIFTS  MADE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

1.  In  1818.— A  gift,  by  general  contribution,  to  ^*  Central  College/'  the  germ 

of  the  University,  of  about $40, 000 

2.  In  1826. — A  gift  of  bis  library,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  the 

condition  of  his  estate  rendered  abortive. 

3.  In  1826.— A  gift  of  books  by  Mr.  Bernard  Carter,  of  Maryland,  estimated 

at,  say 100 

4.  In  1831. — A  giftof  bo<»k8  and  prints  by  Mr.  Christian  Bohn,  of  Richmond, 

a  brother  of  the  well-known  London  publisher,  estimated  at,  say 500 

5.  In  1835.— A  gift  of  land  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Martin  Dawson,  realizing, 

when  sold,  about ^..     14,000 

6.  In  1836.— A  gift  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Madison,  ex  President  of  the  United 

States,  of  a  part  of  his  library,  estimated  at 1,000 

7.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  parsonage  for  the 

residence  of  the  chaplain,  about 2,500 

8.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  temperance  hall, 

about 4,000 

9.  In  1856. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  procure  a  copy,  by  Baize,  of 

Raphael's  painting  of  ''The  School  of  Athens,"  about 4,000 

Total  of  giftfl  prior  to  the  late  Civil  War |66, 100 

10.  In  1869-81. — Gifts  to  library  and  museum  of  industrial  chemistry,  esti- 

mated at  more  than 10,000 

11.  In  1869-81.— Gifts  to  library  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,$1,000; 

by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  New  York  City,  $500  ;  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Meigs, 

of  Philadelphia,  $100 1,600 

12.  In  1869-71. — Gift  of  **  Thompson  Brown  Alumni  Scholarship.'' — Appoint- 

ment by  donor's  representative 2,000 

13.  In  1670-76.— Gifts  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  City,  to  the 

chemical  department  and  to  the  University  library «.       6,000 

14.  In  1875-76.— A  gift  by  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  erec- 

tion and  equipment  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  geology 68,000 

15.  In  1876-77. — Gifts,  for  the  completion  of  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr.  Brooks's 

brother  and  heir,  $4,000;  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly professor  of  this  University,  $1,000;  and  by  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, $1,000 * 6,000 

16.  In  1881-82. — Gifts  by  Mr.  Leandor  J.  McCormick,  a  native  of  Rockbridge 

County  and  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  a  refracting  telescope,  esti- 
mated at  $50,000 ;  and  of  the  cost  of  the  observatory  building,  say 
$18,000 68,000 

17.  In  1883.— A  gift  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Carey,  of  Richmond,  to  found 

scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  deserving  young  men 7,000 

18.  In  1884. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  chapel  ($5,000  sup- 

plied by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  a  lady  connected  with  the 
University)   15,000 

19.  In  1884.— A  gift,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Arthur  W.  Austin,  a  liberal- 

minded  citizen  of  Dedham,  MasH.,  in  remainder,  after  certain  life-in- 
terests, of  about 470,000 

$719, 700 

Grand  total  of  gifts,  $719,700^  of  wbicU  $653,000  have  been  given 
since  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War;  indeed,  since  18G9.  As  the 
$470*,000  given  by  Mr.  Austin  will  not  be  available  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  not  reckoned  amongst  the  tixed  endowments  yielding  income. 
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PERMANENT  AND  FIXED  ENDOWMENTS. 

Tbe  permanent  and  fixed  endowments,  whence  the  University  de- 
rives  a  present  revenue,  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  1636, — By  the  will  of  ex -President  Madison,  a  legacy  of  $1, GOO,  the  an- 

nnal  income  to  be  applied  to  the  library ;  income,  $90 $1, 500 

2.  In  1859.— Price  of  land  leased  to  J.  L.  Maary,  $1,100;  income,  $6G 1,100 

3.  In  1869.— Gift  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Samnel  Miller,  of  CampbeU  Connty,  of 

$100,000,  to  endow  a  department  of  scientific  and  practical  agricult- 

nre;  income,  $6,000  100,000 

4.  In  1876.— Gift  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  City,  of  $50,000,  to 

endow  the  existing  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  history  and 
literature;  income,  $3,000  50,000 

5.  In  1878. — Gift  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  to  endow  a  new 

chair  of  natural  history  and  geology ;  income,  $3,000 50, 000 

6.  In  1878-81.— Gifts  amounting  to  $75,000,  by  sundry  liberal  friends  of  the 

University,  to  endow  the  directorship  of  the  observatory,  etc. ;  in- 
come, $4,780 75,000 

7.  In  1883.— Gift  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  of  Baltimore,  of 

$5,000,  in  aid  of  the  library;  income,  $300 5,000 

Aggres^ate  of  permanent  fund,  principal $'^^82, 600 

Income $17,236 

Of  the  foregoing  sum  of  $282,600,  permanent  and  fixed  tunds,  aboat 
$2,600  bad  accrued  before  tbe  Civil  War.  Tbe  residue  of  $280,000  has 
been  contributed  since  1869.  And  if  to  this  very  large  sum  bo  added 
the  $653,600  mentioned  under  the  preceding  head,  it  appears  that  since 
1869  tbe  University  has  received  gifts  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$891,100!  Thus  wonderfully  realizing,  even  in  a  period  of  general  de- 
pression, the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  that  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  education  of  tlio  people,  private  munificence  would  ere  long 
richly  supplement  and  eclipse  the  contributions  of  the  State. 

THE  ANNUAL  INCOME   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  income  of  tbe  University  arises  from  sundry  sources,  some 
of  which  are  variable,  depending  on  the  number  of  students.  It  is  in- 
deed no  small  hinderance  to  its  growth  and  prosperity  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  annual  receipts  is  derived  from  students,  and  imposes 
unavoidably  a  considerable  tax  on  them,  instead  of  coming  from  fixed 
investments.  Some  of  the  wealthier  institutions  of  the  country  are  en« 
abled  to  admit  pupils  at  lower  rates  of  expense  for  tuition  and  other 
charges,  and  thus  secure  tbe  advantage  of  numbers,  although  they  may 
be  possessed  of  no  more  educational  merit.  It  may  be  hoi)ed  that  ere 
very  long  the  munificence  of  friends  of  learning  will  contribute  such  ad- 
ditional endowments  aR  will  make  it  possible  for  the  University  to  lower 
its  present  necessary  charges. 

Tbe  revenues  of  the  institution  may  be  stated  thus  : 

The  annuity  derived  from  tbe  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  admitting  *' whito  students  of  the  State  of  Virginia  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  years"  without  charge  for  tuition  in  the  academic  department.  |40, 000 
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Matriculation  and  library  fees  ($20  each  stadent),  supposing  the  number  of 

students  to  be  300 $i;,000 

Infirmary  fees  ($7  each  student),  defraying  medical  attendance  and  nursing 

in  the  infirmary 2,100 

Fees  of  schools,  say  300  students 17,000 

Diploma  fees 1,600 

Rents,  hotels $550 

Dormitories  occupied  by  students 4,578 

5.128 

Fines  and  contingent  receipts 110 

Income  from  fixed  and  permanent  investments: 

State  bonds  belonging  to  University 6,156 

Observatory  bonds 4,780 

Millerfund 6,000 

Douglas  Gordon  fund 300 

17,236 

Total  annual  income  on  the  basis  of  300  students (89,147 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   ELECTIVE    SYSTEM   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OP   VIR- 
GINIA.! 

By  Peofessor  J.  M.  Gaenett. 

[The  discassion  started  in  the  November  uamber  [1885]  of  the  An- 
dover  Review  by  the  article  of  Professor  Palmer  on  "The  New  Edu- 
cation" will  doubtless  be  con  tinned  by  the  advocates  respectively  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  elective  system  of  education.  The  present  ar- 
ticle is  in  no  sense  polemic,  and  the  system  described  is  not  new.  This 
elective  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
over  sixty  years.  Its  working  is  well  known  throughout  the  South 
but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  in  the  North,  and  discussions  of  the 
elective  system  of  education  have  grown  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  somewhat  different  form,  by  Harvard  University  in  recent 
years.  The  writer  has  thought  that  a  plain  and  simple  description, 
without  argument,  of  the  system  pursued  for  so  long  in  a  sister  univer- 
sity may  not  be  without  interest  to  educators  who  are  seeking  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  attain  the  objects  which  we  all  have  in  view.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  Universit}-^  of  Virginia,  and  the  prom- 
inence which  its  alumni  have  attained  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  at  least  a 
testimony  to  tbe  suitableness  of  the  system  for  this  particular  institu- 
tion. 

This  article  was  prepared,  by  invitation,  for  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators,  which  met  at  New  Orleans  in  February,  1885,  dur- 
ing the  World's  Exposition,  and  has  already  appeared  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  bodv  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  intended  to  show  the  inner  workings  of  the  University^ 
and  as  a  supplement  to  a  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  as  a  part  of  the  University  exhibit 
in  the  Exposition,  and  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
University,  an  account  of  its  early  organization,  and  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions to  its  subjects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  a  particularly  fdll 
account  of  its  local  arrangements,  emlowments,  and  income.  Such  mat- 
ters are,  therefore,  not  described  in  this  article,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
present  organization  of  the  University  illustrates  the  working  of  its 
elective  system.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  country  to  adopt  this  system,  and  its  work  has  been  consivStently 
done  on  the  lines  origiDally  laid  down,  the  question  of  changing  it  for 

'  Reprinted  from  tli«  Andover  Review,  April,  1^86. 
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any  other  bavlDg  never  even  been  mooted,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  informed.] 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents on  March  7, 1825,  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed 
its  period  of  middle  life,  and  to  have  attained  the  comparatively  vener- 
able age  of  sixty  years.  The  system  with  which  it  started,  then  alto- 
gether unique  in  this  country,  continues  to  be  the  system  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  and  additions  which  have  since 
taken  place.  This  system  was  an  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction taught  at  that  time  into  eight  separate  and  distinct  schools,  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  namely,  ancient  languages,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history  (soon,  how- 
ever, limited  to  chemistry),  moral  philosophy  (including  mental  phi- 
losophy), anatomy  and  medicine  combined,  and  law.  These  eight 
schools  have  expanded  into  nineteen,  in  some  of  which,  besides  the  pro- 
fessor, there  are  assistant  instructors ;  and  of  these,  twelve  are  academic 
schools,  six  being  literary,  and  six  scientific  (though  two  of  the  latter 
are  attended  only  by  specialists),  and  seven  are  professional  schools, 
three  being  in  the  medical  department,  two  in  the  law,  one  in  the  en- 
gineering, and  one  in  the  agricultural.^  Each  of  these  schools  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  as  far  as  its  course  and  methods  of  instroction 
are  concerned.  The  professor  himself  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  special 
subjects  which  he  shall  include  in  his  course,  and  of  the  maniier  in 
which  he  shall  teach  those  subjects.  Within  the  limits,  then,  of  each 
particular  chair  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  allowed  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  and  arrangement  of  the  course.  One  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  German  university  organization,  Freiheit  des  Lehrens  (freedom 
of  teaching),  was  thus  initiated  in  this  country  sixty  years  ago. 

The  faculty,  as  a  whole,  consisting  of  the  professors  at  the  head  of 
each  school,  is  the  immediate  governing  body  of  the  University,  and 
controls  the  number  of  hours,  and  even  the  particular  hours,  which  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  each  school ;  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  visitors,  representing  the  State  authority,  directs  what 
honors  shall  be  awarded  in  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  course  taught  in 
each  school,  and  what  schools,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  required  for 

^  These  schools  are  now  desigoated  as  foUows : 

AcADKMic  Schools. — Literary  department — Schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  modem  lan- 
guages, English  language  and  literature,  historical  science,  and  moral  philosophy 
(six).  Soientifio  department — Schools  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  general 
and  industrial  chemistry,  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  natural  history  and 
geology,  and  practical  astronomy  (six). 

Professional  Schools. — Medical  department, — Schools  of  physiology  and  surgery, 
anatomy  and  materia  niedica,  medicine,  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  [same  as  academic]  (four).  Law  department, — Schools  of  com- 
mon and  statute  law,  and  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  mercantile  law,  evi- 
dence, and  equity  (two).  Engineering  department — School  of  mathematics  applied  to 
engineering  (one).  Agricultural  department.— School  of  agriculture,  zoology,  and 
botany  (one). 
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the  academic  aud  professional  degrees  of  tbe  Uuiversity.  The  facalty 
is  presided  over  by  a  chairmaa,  appointed  annually  by  tbe  board  of  .^J 
visitors,  although  in  practice  the  same  professor  is  reappointed  as  often  ^ 
as  be  is  willing  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties,  which  no  one  desires  ^^ 
to  undertake,  notwithstanding  the  additional  compensation.  Upon  the  ^  • 
chairman  devolve  all  the  administrative  and  executive  duties  usually 
discharged  by  the  president  of  a  literary  institution,  but  his  power  is 
more  limited,  for  every  question  that  arises  outside  of  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine must  be  referred  to  the  fiiculty,  and  be  decided  by  that  body. 
The  faculty  acta  usually  through  committees,  but  no  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee is  final  unless  approved  by  tbe  faculty.  This  feature  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity system  is  thought  b}'  some  to  be  open  to  objections,'  and  tbe  more 
common  organization,  with  a  president  at  tbe  head  of  the  institution,  is 
considered,  in  some  respects,  better;  but  tbe  plan  has  been  found  to  work 
well  in  i)ractice;  it  is  thought  to  place  more  responsibility  upon  the  in- 
dividual professor,  aud  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  a  different 
organization  would  be  better  for  this  particular  institution.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  pet  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  annual 
election  of  a  rector  ma^nificus  in  tbe  German  universities,  aud  we  are 
told  in  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Minor,  written  thirty  years 
ago,  that  ^'Mr.  Jefferson  attached  not  a  little  importance  to  this  repub- 
lican feature  of  rotation,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  last  meeting  of  the 
board  [of  visitors]  before  his  death  [in  1820]  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  law 
and  president  of  tbe  University,  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  expressing  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  Mr.  Wirt's  appointment  to  tbe  chair  of  law,  en- 
tered upon  tbe  miuutes,  with  his  own  baud,  so  strong  a  ])rote$t  against 
the  creation  of  tbe  office  of  president  that,  upon  Mr.  Wirt's  declining, 
the  proposition  was  never  renewed."^  But  though  the  rotation  existed 
in  the  early  days  of  tbe  University,  no  professor  having  then  held  the 
office  more  than  two  years  in  succession,  this  ceased  forty  years  ago, 
and,  as  already  stated,  it  is  customary  for  tbe  board  of  visitors  to  re- 
elect the  same  professor  as  often  as  he  is  willing  to  retain  the  office. 
Another  feature  of  the  organization  of  the  faculty  deserves  notice,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  professors  in 
the  academic  and  in  the  professional  departments.  They  all  meet  on 
an  equal  footing  as  one  body,  and  questions  relating  to  each  depart- 
ment are  decided  by  the  whole  body.  The  division  of  the  philosophical 
faculty',  which  has  recently  agitated  tbe  German  universities,  has  not 
yet  been  suggested  here,  even  so  far  as  relates  to  a  separation  of  aca- 
demic and  x)rofessional  schools,  but  each  professor  avails  himself  of 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  by 
any  one  of  his  colleagues.  This  tends  to  prevent  narrowness,  to  avoid 
considering  tbe  claims  of  one  school  or  department  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  to  give  force  to  a  decision  of  tbe  faculty  as  that  of  tbe  whole 
body,  and  not  of  a  fractional  part  of  it. 

IJefferson  aod  Cabell  Correspumleucc,  ApfMiudix  Q,  p.  51'J. 
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The  board  of  visitors  has  been  referred  to  as  the  highest  authority  of 
the  University.  This  board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  every 
four  years  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  Piedmont  region,  in  which  the  University  is  situated, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  other  three  grand  divisions  of  tlie  State,  the 
Valley,  Southwest  Virginia,  and  the  Tide- water  region.  In  the  hands 
of  this  board  are  lodged  all  powers  usually  exercised  by  boards  of  trus- 
tees, and  especially  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  University, 
although  in  respect  to  these  the  faculty,  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  prepares  for  its  annual  report  a  state- 
ment of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  session, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  may  think  proper  in  respect  to  expenditures 
for  special  purposes,  which  statement  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  board  of 
visitors  in  authorizing  the  disbursements.  This  board  is  required  by 
law  to  make  to  the  Legislature  an  annujil  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
University.  The  University  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,  in  return  for  which  it  is  required  to  admit,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition  in  the  academic  schools,  all  Virgiaia  studeuts  sixteen 
>ears  of  age  who  pass  an  elementary  examination  for  admission  into 
the  respective  schools  which  they  desire  to  attend,  or  who  present  cer- 
tificates of  satisfactory  attainments  from  some  college  or  preparatory 
school.  The  limit  of  age  has  heretofore  been  eighteen  years,  but  this 
was  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1884  of  its  own  motion. 

Having  thus  bi  iefly  sketched  the  organization  of  the  University  as  re- 
gards its  subjects  of  instruction  and  its  governing  bodies,  let  us  con- 
sider it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  for  whoso  benefit  the  University 
is  established,  and  see  how  it  affects  them.  A  student  who  enters  the 
University  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  know  what 
he  wishes  to  study,  or  to  have  had  directions  from  his  parents  to  pursue 
certain  subjects  of  study.  This  is,  of  course,  true  with  respect  to  profes- 
sional students,  whose  average  age  on  entrance  is  over  twenty-one  years, 
an<l  it  is  presumed  to  be  true  with  respect  to  academic  students.  The 
average  age  of  these  students  on  entrance  is  about  nineteen  years,  so  that 
the  presumption  is  reasonable.^  The  entering  student  finds  at  least  ten 
academic  schools  open  for  his  selection,  three  of  which  he  is  required  to 
enter,  unless  he  is  of  age  or  has  his  parents'  authority  to  enter  a  less  num- 
ber. Sometimes  as  many  as  four  are  entered,  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
it  is  seldom  advisable  for  a  student,  and  especially  a  first-year  student, 
to  enter  more  than  three.  Cases  frequently  occur  where  a  student  has 
taken  up  more  studies  than  he  can  attend  to,  and  therefore  applies  to 
the  faculty  for  permission  to  drop  some  one  school.  If  the  student  is  a 
candidate  i'or  a  titled  degree,  he  will  find  these  schools  grouped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  for  that  degree,  but  the  order  in  which 
he  shall  take  up  the  specified  schools  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  selection. 
The  schedule  of  hours  is  to  some  extent  a  liniitation  upon  his  selection, 

*  See  the  table  on  next  l»a;;e. 
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as,  of  coarse,  studenta  can  Dot  enter  the  same  year  schools  of  which  the 
lecture  hoars  conflict.  If  the  stadent  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  titled  de- 
cree, he  may  select  any  three  schools  he  pleases;  there  is  absolutely  no 
restriction  upon  his  choice  bat  that  necessarily  imposed  by  the  schedule 
of  lecture  hours.  Thus  another  principle  of  German  university  organ- 
ization was  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  inception  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  sixty  years  ago,  that  is,  Freiheit  des  Lemens  (freedom 
of  learning).  As  is  well  known,  this  is  termed  the  elective  system  in 
<listinction  from  the  curriculum  system,  and  it  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  the  mis- 
take has  been  made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  introducing  it  into  many  of 
our  lower  institutions  of  learning  also.  We  are  told  by  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  an  article  on  "  Southern  Col- 
leges and  Schools,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1884  (p. 
548),  that  "at  least  thirty -five  Southern  colleges  and  universities  have 
adopted  this  system,  following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." I  am  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  the  president  of  Tulane 
University,  who  is  quoted  in  the  above  article  as  saying  (p.  651) :  "It 
is  just  as  demoralizing  for  a  college  to  invade  the  domain  of  true  uni- 
versity work  as  for  a  preparatory  school  to  attempt  to  be  a  college;'^ 
and  again:  "While  I  approve  of  the  *  elective  system'  for  real  univer- 
sities, I  regard  its  application  to  colleges  and  schools  as  a  misfortune." 

Table  of  ages  of  first-year  atudente  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for  session  1884-85. 


Ages. 

Academio. 

Profeaaional. 

• 

Mixed. 

Virginia. 

Foreign. 

Virginia. 

Foreign. 

Virginia. 

Foreign. 

m    4 

1 
10 

6 
11 

7 

4 
7 
0 
7 
2 
1 
1 

17    

2 
3 

1 

18  

8 
2 
4 

1 

S 

s 

ig 

. 

20 

>! 

1 

^1 

1 

22 

2 
2 
1 

1 

23  

24 

1 

25 

27  

29     

1 

ao 

1 

88 

*1 
♦1 

zs 

40    

1 

TotAl . . . : r.--^r,-r 

42 

m 

83 

•     184 

85 
2U 

40 

214 

13 
204 

7 

A v«»rAff A  fkffO  .<................... 

19( 

Average  age  of  Virginia  stadenta  in  academic  department,  ezclnding  the  two  marked  with  an 
aaterSak  aa  being  reaident  clergymen,  19.  Total  n  amber  of  first-year  atudents  of  all  kinds,  170; 
average  age  of  first-year  students  of  all  kinds,  20^.  Number  of  students  of  1894>85  according  to 
■dnration  of  attendance :  First  year,  170 ;  second,  64 ;  third,  44 ;  fourth,  14 ;  fifth,  8 ;  sixth,  1 ;  seventh, 
1 1  eighth,  1.    Total.  803. 
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The  elective  system  as  it  prevails  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
has  never  known  any  other  system,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  It 
has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  the  University  of  Virginia  confers  a 
titled  academic  degree  for  any  combination  of  studies  that  the  student 
himself  may  select,  provided  that  he  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
written  examinations.  *This  is,  of  course,  an  entire  mistake.  There  is 
attached  to  each  school  the  degree  of  graduate  in  that  school,  conferred 
on  completion  of  the  entire  course  taught  in  that  school,  which  is  tested 
by  means  of  rigid  written  examinations,  on  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  attain  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questions. 
A  student  who  has  received  this  diploma  of  graduation  in  Latin,  say,  is 
entitled  to  call  himself  *<  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Latin;"  and  so  for  all  other  schools.  In  some  schools,  where  the  sub- 
jects are  capable  of  division,  the  degree  of  proficient  is  similarly  con- 
ferred on  completion  of  certain  specified  partial  courses  in  these  schools, 
and  in  a  few  schools  the  attainment  of  two  such  proficiencies  on  distinct 
subjects  constitutes  graduation  in  the  school.  These  degrees,  however, 
are  not  titled  degrees.  The  requirements  for  titled  degrees  are  strictly 
specified.^  In  some  of  these  degrees  there  is  no  option  possible,  but 
certain  fixed  requirements  are  made,  which  the  student  must  fulfil  if  he 
wishes  the  particular  degree;  in  others  option  is  permitted  within  very 
narrow  limits;  and  in  only  one — the  recently  established  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  philosophy — does  the  option  vary  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  academic  schools  of  the  University,  graduation  in  five  schools,  any 
three  of  thesix  literary  and  anytwoof  the  four  scientificschools,  being  re- 
quisite for  the  attainment  of  this  degree,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  more  con- 
sonant with  the  genius  of  the  elective  system  and  of  a  university  than  any 
other  one  of  the  bachelor's  degrees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  stricter  with  respect  to  subjects 
for  the  titled  degrees  than  those  of  many  institutions  which  still  retain 
the  curriculum  system;  which  fact,  combined  with  the  high  standard 
requisite  for  graduation  in  each  school,  will  account  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  titled  degrees  conferred  by  the  University.  In  respect  to  titled 
degrees,  there  is  another  point  which  deserves  mention.  The  B.  A.  de- 
gree is  not  preliminary  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  as  in  most  institutions;  it 
is  merely  a  degree  conferred  for  lower  attainments.  A  student  may 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree  without  ever  having  received  the  B.  A.  degree, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  without  ever  having  studied  some  of  the  subjects 
specified  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  as  in  this  last  a  limited  substitution  is 
allowed.  Again,  a  student  may  receive  the  B.  A.  degree  and  never 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree,  for  it  is  not  conferred  in  course^  but  only  after 
graduation  in  the  specified  schools.  The  two  degrees  have,  then,  no 
relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  M.  A.  degree  was 
established  in  1831,  seventeen  years  before  the  institution  of  the  B.  A. 
degree,  the  only  degree  originally  instituted  being  that  of  graduate  in  at 

1  For  these  see  Annual  Catalogue. 
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school^  which  may  be  called  the  basis  of  all  degrees.  Just  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  correct  a  slight  error  into  which  Prof.  0.  F.  Smith  has 
fallen,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  with  reference  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
such  ^'  student  public  opinion  "  which  <^  holds  students  to  a  certain  order 
of  studies''  (1.  c.,p.  549)  as  that  with  which  the  University  is  credited. 
I  presume  none  would  be  more  surprised  than  the  students  themselves 
to  hear  that  such  "  public  opinion  "  was  reported  to  exist.  The  illus- 
tration given — namely,  that  ^'  a  student  who  had  taken  French  and 
Spanish  as  the  two  modern  languages  for  his  [M.  A.]  degree  found,  after 
he  had  gotten  his  certificates  of  proficiency  [read,  diplomas  of  gradua- 
tion]j  that  student  public  opinion  regarded  no  other  modern  language  as 
an  equivalent  for  German  for  the  M.  A.  degree,  and  he  therefore  took 
German  in  addition,"  must  have  been  based  on  misinformation  as  to 
the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree.  From  1832,  when  graduation  in 
the  school  of  modern  languages  was  first  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree, 
to  1869  the  student  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  two  of  the  four  modern 
languages  taught  for  his  M.  A.  degree.  In  1859  the  requirement  of 
French  and  German  as  the  two  modern  languages  necessary  for  this  de- 
gree was  made  obligatory,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since.  It  is  the 
faculty,  under  approval  of  the  board  of  visitors,  that  regulates  the  re- 
quirements for  all  degrees  at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  at  other 
institutions,  and  no  "  student  public  opinion  "  affects  these  or  con- 
cerns itself  in  any  way  with  the  order  of  studies  that  any  student 
chooses  to  pursue.  As  already  stated,  if  the  student  is  a  candidate 
for  a  titled  degree,  he  finds  the  requirements  strictly  specified;  if  not, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  study  any  subjects  he  pleases,  and  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  faculty  is  to  see  that  his  time  is  fully  occupiedy  which  is 
sought  to  be  effected  by  the  requirement  that  he  must  enter  at  least 
three  schools,  unless  special  circumstances  exempt  him  from  it,  and 
that,  having  entered  these  schools  of  his  own  choice,  he  attends  the 
lectures  regularly  and  discharges  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  If 
the  student  is  a  candidate  for  any  titled  degree,  he  will  find,  also,  that 
no  limit  of  time  is  specified  for  its  attainment ;  this  depends  entirely 
upon  his  ability  to  fulfil  the  requirements.  Of  nine  M.  A.  graduates 
of  1884,  the  time  of  attendance  at  the  University  varied  from  three 
years  to  six,  the  usual  time  being  three  and  four  years.  The  one  B.  3. 
bad  attended  for  two  years,  and  the  one  B.  A.  for  six  years.  (I  should 
add  that  the  last  was  a  professor's  son,  who  had  entered  quite  young — 
only  fifteen  years  of  age — and  had  therefore  gone  very  slowly  through 
the  course.)  In  like  manner  graduation  in  a  school  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  time  of  attendance.  While  a  student  who  is  well  prepared 
may  graduate  in  a  particular  school  the  first  year,  another  may  take 
several  years  to  accomplish  graduation ;  and  cases  have  occurred  where 
a  student  has  attended  the  Senior  class  of  the  same  school  for  three 
years  and  still  failed  to  graduate.    As  there  is  no  annual  promotion 
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from  class  to  class,  as  in  a  curricalam,  the  element  of  time  does  not 
enter,  and  a  student  may  accomplish  his  coarse  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  his  inclination  and  ability.  The  same  standard  is  set  for  all,  and  it 
must  be  reached  regardless  of  time.  There  is  also  no  entrance  exami 
nation,  except  for  Virginia  students  who  desire  free  tuition — and  this  is 
of  a  very  elementary  character  in  each  school — so  that  no  student  is 
rejected  for  lack  of  preparation.  Upon  the  student  himself  rests  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  the  courses  prescribed.  In  the  schools  of 
Greek  and  mathematics  there  are  three  classes — Junior,  Intermediate, 
and  Senior ;  and  in  those  of  Latin,  modern  languages  (that  is,  in  French 
and  in  German),  and  natural  philosophy,  there  are  two  classes — Junior 
and  Senior;  and  the  student  enters  whichever  one,  after  consultation 
with  the  professor,  he  finds  himself  prepared  for;  but  only  those  who 
complete  the  course  of  the  Senior  class  can  apply  for  graduation  in  the 
school. 

The  class- work  during  the  year,  consisting  of  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  text- books,  the  writing  of  exercises  in  the  languages, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  notes  taken  from  the  oral  lectures  of  the 
professor,  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  student's  work.  In  all  the  language 
classes  certain  authors  are  assigned  to  be  read  privately,  from  which 
reading  of  the  Senior  classes  one  of  the  pieces  for  translation  in  the 
graduation  examination  is  usually  taken,  the  other  being  taken  from 
the  classical  writers  of  the  language  at  will.  The  pieces  for  translation 
in  the  graduation  examination  are  never  taken  from  what  has  been  read 
in  the  class-room.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  to  the  student 
himself  the  selection  of  his  private,  or  extra,  reading,  both  pieces  for 
translation  in  the  examination  being  taken  from  the  classical  writers  of 
the  language  at  will,  but  now  the  so-called  '^parallel  reading''  is 
assigned  by  the  professor  at  the  beginning  of  the  session^  and  the 
student  reads  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  In  the  mathemat- 
ical classes  extra  problems  are  assigned  for  solution  each  week,  or  even 
each  day,  so  that  the  student's  original  power  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
continually  tested.  In  some  other  schools  a  course  of  parallel  reading 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  studied — or  corresponding  private  work 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  classroom — is  assigned^  the  object  being  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  private  study  along  with  the  preparation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  text-book  or  a  certain  quantity  of  lecture  notes  from 
day  to  day.  The  proper  preparation  of  this  last  also  is  tested  by  careful 
questioning  at  each  lecture  on  the  portion  of  the  text-book  assigned 
and  on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding,  lecture. 

The  student's  presence  at  each  lecture  is  ascertained  by  a  regular 
roll-call,  and  if  his  absences  reach  as  many  as  three  during  the  month 
in  any  one  school  without  valid  excuse,  his  name  is  reported  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  he  is  admonished  to  be  more  particular  in  attendance.  Also, 
the  number  of  times  that  he  has  absented  himself  from  lectures  in  each 
school,  and  a  brief  statement  as  to  how  he  is  doing,  are  entered  upon 
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the  monthly  report  regularly  rendered  to  his  parents.  A  student  wha 
is  persistently  idle  and  neglectful  of  admonition,  or  whose  conduct  is 
deserving  of  severe  censure,  is  usually  informed  at  the  close  of  the 
session  that  his  presence  during  the  following  session  will  be  dispensed 
with;  or,  in  flagrant  cases,  his  parents  are  requested  to  with- 
draw him  forthwith.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  cases  of  this 
kind  seldom  arise,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  institution  in  the 
country  enjoys  greater  immunity  from  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  itA  stu- 
dents than  the  University  of  Virginia.  Every  student  is  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  he  respects  himself  as  such,  and  conducts  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  cause  for  censure  very  seldom  arises.  Supposing  that  the 
student  has  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  maintained  a  good  class- 
standing  during  the  year,  which  is  determined  by  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance  at  lectures  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  professor  as  to  the 
student's  answers  in  the  class  questioning — for  there  is  no  marking 
system  in  vogue  in  the  University — he  presents  himself  for  the  written 
examinations.  These  oocur  twice  during  the  year,  in  February  and  in 
June,  and  in  some  schools  the  two  examinations  count  as  of  equal  value^ 
being  on  different  portions  of  the  course,  while  in  others  the  whole  stress 
is  laid  on  the  final  examinations.  The  professor  endeavors  in  these  ex- 
aminations by  a  series  of  questions,  some  of  which  often  require  lengthy 
answers,  to  test  thoroughly  the  student's  knowledge.  A  list  of  exami- 
nation questions  is  often  very  deceptive;  so  much  depends  upon  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  answer  required,  and  even  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examiner.  While  the  professor  in  each  school  sets  the  ques- 
tions  and  examines  the  papers,  two  other  professors  along  with  him 
constitute  the  committee  of  examination  for  that  school,  and  any  ques- 
tion that  may  arise  relative  to  the  examination  or  to  the  student's 
papers  is  decided  by  the  committee  and  not  by  the  professor  alone. 
The  examinations  for  graduation  last  usually  from  six  to  eight  hours  on 
each  subject,  though  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  students  who  write 
slowly,  they  may  extend  to  ten  hours  or  more.  They  are  seldom  limited 
to  a  shorter  period  than  six  hours,  so  that  a  student  is  not  required  to 
write  against  time  i  he  is  given  a  full  opportunity  to  state  what  he 
knows,  even  if  he  may  think  slowly.  As  already  stated,  he  must  attain 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questions,  or  he  fails  of  graduation, 
and  in  the  profeiiBional  schools  the  standard  is  higher,  being  four-fifths 
in  the  medical  department,  and  five-sixths  in  the  law  department.  Each 
student  appends  to  his  examination  paper  a  pledge  that  he  has. 
^<  neither  given  nor  received  any  assistance  during  the  examination,'^ 
which  pledge  is  most  rigidly  observed  as  a  point  of  honor  by  all  the  stu- 
dents. I  have  never  known  personally  of  but  one  violation  of  this  pledge^ 
and  in  that  case  a  committee  of  his  fellow-students  waited  upon  the  of- 
fender and  informed  him  that  he  must  leave  the  University,  which  he  did 
forthwith.  I  have  heard  that  a  few  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University,  which  were  similarly  treated.    Hete>  \t  \%  ^^  ^Xjor 
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deut  public  opinion  "  that  regulates  the  matter  and  sets  the  tone  of  the 
University.  A  violation  of  the  examination  pledge  may  not  even  reach 
the  ears  of  the  faculty,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  students  themselves. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  any  faculty  to  regulate  this,  and  it 
must  be  left  to  the  honor  of  the  students.  The  University  of  Virginia 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  in  this  respect,  for  the  same  tone  and  practice 
exist  in  other  institutions  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  and  have 
extended  to  the  preparatory  schools  also.  They  may,  too,  exist  in  in- 
stitutions in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  but  as  to  this  I  am  no 
so  well  informed. 

Thus  by  means  of  class  teaching  and  private  study  during  the  year,  and 
rigid  written  examinations  at  the  close,  the  University  of  Virginia  en- 
deavors to  secure  thoroughness  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  its  students. 
A  diploma  of  graduation  in  any  school  is  an  evidence  that  the  student 
has  worked  hard  on  the  subjects  taught  in  tbat  school,  and  has  come  up 
to  the  standard  required,  whether  he  Las  spent  one,  two,  or  three  years 
*  in  obtaining  his  diploma.  A  titled  degree  is  evidence  that  the  student 
has  accomplished  such  hard  work  in  several  specified  schools,  and  as 
the  M.  A.  degree  requires  graduation  in  more  schools  than  any  other, 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  highest  bonor  of  the  University. 

There  have  been  established,  however,  recently,  doct/orates  of  letters, 
science,  and  philosophy,  which  require  that  a  student  who  has  obtained 
the  corresponding  bachelor's  degree,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  last,  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.,  or  of  B.  Ph.,  shall  pursue  post-graduate  courses  in  two 
schools  of  his  own  selection  out  of  those  in  which  he  has  graduated.  His 
proficiency  in  these  courses  is  tested  by  theses  and  examinations,  and 
while  no  limit  of  time  is  fixed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  completion 
of  the  post-graduate  courses  will  require  at  least  two  years  of 
study  after  attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  candidate's 
thesis  must  show  independent  research  in  the  subject  of  his  selection, 
and,  on  approval,  must  be  printed.  The  effort  is  thus  made  by  means  of 
the  doctorates  to  encourage  and  reward  specialization.  The  system  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  as  yet  to  produce  results,  but  there 
are  now  certain  students  pursuing  post-graduate  courses  who  will  apply 
for  the  doctorate  in  due  time.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  added  here  that  no  honorary  degree  is  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  may  be  taken  for  graiHed  that  any  one 
of  its  graduates  who  writes  a  titled  degree  after  his  name  has  worked 
hard  for  it,  and  has  attained  on  the  written  examinations  the  standard 
requisite  for  graduation  in  the  several  schools  specified  for  that  degree. 

In  order  not  to  prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  length,  it  remains  to 
notice  briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  character  of  the  preparation  necessary 

1  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1885,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  also  decided  to  recognize  the  B.  A.  degree  from  other  reputable  insti* 
tntions  as  a  preliminary  to  .this  doctorate,  the  requirementt  however,  ofgradaation  in 
the  two  selected  schools  of  the  University  being  still  maintained. 
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for  academic  students  to  enter  the  University  of  Virginia  profitably. 
Professional  students,  of  course,  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
will  enter  with  whatever  preparation  they  may  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, and  will  profit  accordingly.  From  the  average  age  of  entrance  of 
the  academic  students,  already  stated  as  about  nineteen  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  have  attained  greater  maturity  of  mind  than  the  first- 
year  students  of  many  institutions  of  learning,  and  their  preparation 
should  correspond. 

In  several  schools  of  the  University  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  is  required,  and  a  student  may  enter  these  schools 
without  further  preparation  than  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  a  good 
common  English  education,  such  as  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools 
can  supply,  for  the  teaching  begins  with  the  elements  of  the  subject,  as 
in  chemistry,  for  example,  or  moral  philosophy;  but  some  maturity  of 
mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  profit  by  the  courses  taught.  In  judging 
of  this  preparation,  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  those  subjects 
which  the  preparatory  schools  profess  to  teach,  namely,  Latin,  Greek, , 
mathematics,  French,  and  German,  if,  indeed,  these  last  can  be  rightly 
added.  I  wish  I  could  add  English  also,  but  as  yet  the  courses  in 
English  are  so  meagre  and  so  varied  in  the  preparatory  schools  that  one 
can  not,  for  the  large  majority  of  students,  count  upon  more  than  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  English  grammar,  and  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  comi)osition  and  rhetoric.  There  ^re  some  important  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  but  I  think  that  I  speak  rightly  as  regards 
the  English  course  taught  in  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  schools 
in  the  South,  which  is  the  chief  constituency  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  in  the  North  and  West^  but  of  these  I  .speak  under 
correction.  In  my  judgment  the  great  want  in  most  of  our  preparatory 
schools  is  a  thorough  course  in  English  parallel  with  the  courses  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  of  equal  importance.  We  are  not  so  de- 
ficient in  good  preparatory  schools,  at  least  in  Virginia,  ps  one  would 
infer  from  a  letter  of  Prof.  W.  M%  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, printed  in  the  Nation  of  December  18, 1884  (No.  1016),  in  which, 
after  enumerating  five  schools  by  name — one  in  North  Carolina,  one  in 
Tennessee,  and  three  in  Virginia^ — he  adds:  "All  the  rest  of  the  South 
can  not  add  five  more  such  schools  to  this  list."  I  would  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  can  easily  add  from  Virginia  alone  "  five  more  such 
schools"  and  over,  whose  course  is  equally  as  high  in  grade  as  that  of 
those  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  a  colleague  informed  me  that  he  could 
count  fifteen.  But  these  schools  have  not  yet  established  full  and 
thorough  courses  in  English  equal  in  extent  and  importance  to  their 
courses  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  though  I  look 
hopefully  for  this  to  come  in  time,  even  if  something  else  must  "  go  by 
the  board."  While  our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  sending  up 
4some  students  every  year  prepared  to  enter  the  Senior  classes  in  the  Uui- 
Tersity,  they  are  not  now  equal  in  numbers;  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  grade 
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of  their  work,  to  the  schools  in  what  was  "  the  golden  age  ^  for  Virginia 
preparatory  schools,  and  for  the  University — the  decade  from  1850  to 
1860.    Then  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen  schools  in  the  State  whose 
number  of  bparding  pupils  varied  from  sixty  to  a  hundred,  and  several 
others  with  a  less  number,  all  preparatory  to  the  University,  and  draw- 
ing their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  The  University  during  this 
period  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  having  for  at  least  six 
years  successively  over  six  hundred  students  in  attendance,  nearly  four 
hundred  of  whom  were  academic  students,  coming  from  all  of  the  South- 
em  States  from  Maryland  to  Texas.    Almost  all  of  these  preparatory 
schools  either  were  conducted  by  graduates,  usually  M.  A.'s  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  drew  their  principal  teachers  from  it.   Having  been  educated 
in  one  of  these  schools  and  having  taught  in  another,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  preparation  afforded,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  school  course.    In  the  school  attended  we  had  been  read- 
ing for  three  years  the  higher  Latin  and  Greek  authors — others  having 
^  been  previously  studied — of  which  I  recall,  in  Latin,  Tacitus  and  Juve- 
nal, Plautus  and  Terence,  Cicero's  Letters,  and  Tusculan  Disputations ; 
and,  in  Greek,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  and  Theocritus,  and  we 
had  written  weekly  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  retranslat- 
ing into  these  languages  a  piece  of  English  translated  from  some  classi- 
cal author  3  we  had  studied  trigonometry  and  surveying,  analytical 
and  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  class  succeeding  ours  studied  also 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  we  had  pursued  a  French  course 
during  the  three  years,  reading  lastly  Bacine  and  Molifere,  and  writing 
weekly  exercises.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  English  studies  pursued, 
except  spelling,  which  was  rigidly  insisted  on  for  the  whole  school,  and 
composition  and  declamation ;  for  the  time  of  English  was  not  yet.    I 
can  not  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  students  entering  the 
University  enjoyed  this  amount  of  preparation,  but  it  was  not  any  too 
much  for  entering  the  Senior  classes  in  the  respective  schools,  and  any 
student  who  desired  to  graduate  the  first  year  in  the  schools  named 
must  have  had  somewhat  equivalent  preparation,  even  if  he  had  not 
read  quite  as  much  Latin  and  Greek.    I  speak  of  <« Senior  classes"  and 
of  "  graduation  the  first  year,''  because  a  student  may  enter  the  lower 
classes  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages with  very  much  less  preparation,  or  he  may  even  enter  the 
Senior  classes  and  profit  by  the  instruction  given ;  but  he  will  not  grad- 
uate the  first  year.    Comparing  the  courses  taught  in  these  schools  of 
the  University  now  with  those  taught  twenty -five  years  ago,  I  should 
say  that  graduation  in  Latin  and  mathematics  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult now  than  it  was  then ;  in  Greek  and  modern  languages  it  is  about 
the  same.    The  preparatory  schools  have,  therefore,  now  a  somewhat 
harder  task  than  they  had  then,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  fulfil  it  as  well,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.    Educa- 
tion in  Virginia,  if  not  in  the  whole  South,  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
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covered  from  the  great  cataclysm,  notwithstanding  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  a  new  generation  has  come  on  the  scene.  The  University  of 
Virginia  is  certainly  now  much  better  equipped  for  its  work  than  ever 
before.  Its  thirteen  schools  of  1860  have  expanded  to  nineteen;  it  pos- 
sesses a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
geology  of  extraordinary  value;  its  gifts,  endowments,  and  appropria- 
tions are  greater  than  at  any  former  period;  and  it  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  an  endowed  observatory,  and  a  refracting  telescope  equal  to 
any  in  this  country  and  excelled  by  few  in  Europe.  That  its  students 
are  not  as  numerous  as  formerly,  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  two  causes — 
the  one,  perfectly  just  in  itself  and  not  to  be  regretted  but  in  its  effect, 
.that  other  Southern  States  are  building  up  their  own  institutioqs,  and 
are  educating  for  themselves  the  students  whom  Virginia  formerly  edu- 
cated for  them ;  in  this  they  are  wise,  and  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
no  lover  of  education  would  wish  to  see  them  take  one  step  backward  f 
the  other  cause  is,  I  fear,  not  so  creditable  to  our  people  as  a  whole, 
and  here  I  include  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  Southern  States ;  it  is, . 
that  there  is  not  as  great  a  desire  for  higher  education  as  there  once 
was;  our  people  have  been  occupied  with  their  material  interests,  and 
have  starved  their  minds ;  young  men  are  growing  up  all  around  us 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  education,  but  as  it  is  suf&cient  to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  com- 
mercial life,  they  are  satisfied ;  education  costs  money  and  postpones 
the  time  for  making  money,  and  we  are  content  to  do  without  it.  But 
"the  three  R's''  will  not  suf&ce;  the  education  given  in  our  public 
schools  is  very  desirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  these  schools  should,  by 
all  means,  be  extended ;  but,  if  we  are  content  to  stop  there,  it  will  not 
answer;  we  can  never  rear  a  cultured  community  on  the  rudiments  of 
learning ;  we  can  never  take  the  position  we  once  occupied  in  the  states- 
manship of  this  great  country,  nor  even  hold  our  own,  if  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  neglected. 

The  so-called  "  New  South  ^  has  developed  in  many  ways,  has  ex- 
panded prodigiously,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  and  has  extended 
the  blessings  of  elementary  education  to  a  much  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  But  I  question  seriously  whether,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  as  many  young  men  now  seeking  a  higher  educa- 
tion as  there  were  in  1860.^  Some  who  write  about  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  South  previous  to  1860  do  not  know  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  afiairs.  They  do  not  reflect  that  'the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  each  State,  and  the  private  schools  preparatory  to  Ihem^ 
were  generally  well  attended,  and  that  the  character  of  the  liberal 
education  supplied  by  them  was  in  no  whit  inferior,  if  it  was  not  supe- 

^This  view  is  expressed  also  in  two  thoughtful  aud  well-written  articles  on  **  Edu- 
cation in  the  South,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  of  Jan- 
nary  24  and  31,  1885,  but  the  anonymous  writer  is  rather  pessimistic  in  regard  to 
education  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  whole  country. 
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rior,  to  what  it  is  now.    While  we  have  broadened,  we  have  not  deep- 
ened.   Lack  of  private  means,  doubtless,  has  had  mnch  to  do  with  this, 
but  as  material  interests  have  progressed,  this  lack  is  being  gradually 
supplied.    The  caution  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  most  needed  by 
the  people  of  the  South  is  not  to  let  regard  for  material  interests  over- 
ride consideration  of  intellectual  growth.    Mind  must  rule,  and  mind 
must  have  the  opportunity  of  being  developed  to  its  highest  capacity 
if  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  world. 
Our  biguer  institutions  of  learning  must  be  cherished,  not  only  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  but  aided  by  private  benefactions,  and 
especially  sustained  by  receiving  for  education  the  sons  of  all  who  can 
afford  to  send  tbeir  sons  to  be  educated.    With  much  increased  facili- 
ties for  instruction,  the  colleges  and  universities  should  not  lack  stu- 
dents, for  whom  these  facilities  are  provided.    Higher  education  should 
be  at  least  as  highly  appreciated  now  as  it  was  by  our  fathers,  or  the 
result  will  inevitably  be  seen  in  the  career  of  our  sons.    We  can  not 
afford  to  neglect  the  higher  education,  for,  if  we  do,  it  will  undoubtedly 
react  upon  the  lower,  and  we  shall  stand  before  the  world  a  half-edu- 
cated people,  regardless  of  our  most  important  interests.    Moreover,  we 
•can  fever  contribute  our  share  to  the  literature  of  the  world  unless  we 
lay  the  foundation  broad  and  deep.    Writing  novels  and  works  in  the 
negro  dialect  is  not  contributing  to  the  highest  forms  of  literature. 
Does  any  of  this  ephemeral  literature,  or  all  of  it  together,  deserve  to 
be  placed  beside  the  papers  which  emanated  from  the  statesmen  of  the 
past,  or  the  speeches  with  which  the  halls  of  legislation  once  resounded! 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.    liCt  us  realize  that  the  higher  education 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  we  must  take  advantage  of  it  if  we  would 
be  an  educated  people;  that  there  is  a  higher  life  than  the  mere  material, 
and  that  making  money  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man. 

This  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the  University  of  Virginia  is  en- 
<leavoring  to  do  its  part  towards  securing  that  thoroughness  in  the  higher 
education  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  is  offered  as  a  contribution 
to  the  general  educational  work  in  tbis  country,  and  especially  as  a 
plain  description  of  one  modest  phase  of  that  work. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  J  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  the  Editor. 


ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

Memoir,  Correspondence,  etc.,  from  the  j)apers  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  4  volumes,  8 vo.  Charlottesville, 
1829. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  his  Autobiography,  Cor- 
respondence, etc.  Published  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library.  From  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  Department 
of  State,  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  9  volumes,  8vo.  Washington, 
1853-54. 

The  above  are  the  best  sources  of  inforniation  concemiDg  the  origin  of  Jeffer- 
son's educational  ideo^  and  liis  early  plans  for  the  development  of  a  uni- 
versity in  his  native  State.  Here  will  bo  found  his  correspondence  with  M. 
Pictet  upon  the  project  of  transferring  the  Geneva  faculty  to  Virginia ;  also 
his  letters  to  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  whose  advice  Jefferson  sought  upon  educational  questions. 
In  Jefferson's  complete  works  will  be  found  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  which 
contain  valuable  historical  references  to  his  first  plans  for  transforming 
William  and  Mary  College  into  a  university,  and  to  his  original  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 

These  contain  the  interesting  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son respecting  the  project  for  a  French-Swiss  university  in  Virginia,  a  proj- 
ect which  undoubtedly  had  great  iufluence  upon  both  of  these  Virginians 
in  shaping  their  schemes  for  national  and  State  education. 

iThe  writer  had  substantially  completed  this  bibliography  when  that  excellent 
bibliographical  work  appeared,  the  Bihliotheca  Jeffersoniana :  A  List  of  Books  Written 
by  or  Relating  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Hamilton  Bullock  Tompkins  (New  York  and 
London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  350  copies  printed.  The  writer's  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ent Bibliography  is  educational,  and  specifically  concerns  the  University  of  Virginia, 
but  he  gladly  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tompkins  for  so  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete a  Bihliotheoa  Jefferaoniana.  Such  collections  of  historical  material  with  regard 
to  other  American  statesmen  would  prove  of  great  service  to  students  and  specialist-a. 
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The  Writings  of  James  Madison. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  these  writings  are  very  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  and  political  significance  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Madison  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  visitors  and  one  of 
Jefferson's  most  valued  advisers  in  the  direction  of  the  institution,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  political  education.  He  and  Jefferson  agreed  upon 
and  prescribed  text-books  upon  the  science  of  government.  Both  men 
wished  to  keep  the  University  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fe<leralists. 

Sundry  Docnnients*on  the  Subject  of  Public  Education  for  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Published  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund.    Bichmond,  1817. 

With  this  invaluable  publication  the  documentary  history  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  begins.  It  was  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  this  pamphlet 
of  78  pages  in  an  antiquarian  book-store  at  Baltimore  which  first  led  the 
writer  to  an  interest  in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia.  The  collection 
of  Sundry  Documents ''  was  issued  through  the  political  influence  of  Ca- 
bell as  a  means  of  propaganda  for  the  university  idea,  which,  in  the  year 
1817,  first  began  to  influence  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  ooUeotion  con- 
tains Jefferson's  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  revisers  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  appointed  by  the 
Genera]  Assembly  in  the  year  1776.  This  is  the  historical  corner-stone  of 
Jefferson's  university.  The  writer  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  bill 
in  the  preceding  monograph.  Note  also  Jefferson's  original  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary  CoUege,  which  was  to  be  the  roof 
and  crown  of  a  system  of  popular  education.  The  next  great  land-mark  in 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  Jefferson's  letter  to  Peter  Carr, 
September  7,  1814.  It  represents  a  complete  break  from  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming William  and  Mary  College  into  a  State  university,  and  takes  a 
firesh  departure  in  the  proposed  development  of  Albemarle  Academy  into  a 
college  or  university. .  This  lett'Cr,  which  contains  Jefferson's  educational 
platform,  was  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  marks 
the  first  introduction  of  the  new  idea  into  the  public  mind.  Then  follow 
all  the  legislative  documents,  such  as  the  report  of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  literary  fund  to  the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  a  re- 
port which  marks  the  entrance  of  Jefferson's  educational  ideas  into  poli- 
tics. The  correspondence  between  Governor  Nicholas  and  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  upon  a  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia, 
and  also  Mercer's  bill  ''for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  an  university,"  are  of  considerable  historical  interest.  All 
of  these  Sundry  Documents  have  been  digested  in  the  preceding  mono- 
graph. Although  the  pamphlet  was  printed  by  the  managers  of  the  literary 
fund  and  ''distributed  among  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth"  of  Vir- 
ginia, yet  it  is  not  likely  to  have  survived  in  any  considerable  number  of 
copies.  Friends  of  education  in  Virginia  who  happen  to  own  these  "  Sun« 
dry  Documents,"  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  the  higher  educational  his- 
tory of  that  State,  would  do  well  to  present  the  pamphlet  to  public  libra- 
ries and'institutions  of  learning  for  preservation. 

Proceedings  and  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  presented  December  8,  1818.  Richmond,  1818. 

This  document  is  quite  as  important  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Rockfish  Gap  Commission,  which  decided  that  the  University 
of  Virginia  should  be  established  upon  the  site  of  Jefferson's  "Central 
College."    The  commission  was  a  brilliant  idea,  first  suggested  to  the  Leg- 
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islature  by  Mr.  Cabell.  It  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  favored 
Jefferson's  project,  from  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
best  men  in  Virginia  assembled  at  Rockfish  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  Bine 
Ridge  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  August,  1818,  and  there  came  ander  the 
persuasive  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  convinced  the  commission,  by 
maps  and  ingenious  diagrams,  that,  of  all  competitors  for  the  University, 
the  region  of  Charlottesville  was  nearest  the  geographical  centre  and  near- 
est the  centre  of  white  population.  The  idea  of  centrality  and  the  educa- 
tional foundations  already  laid  by  Jefferson  carried  the  day  in  opposition 
to  Lexington  and  Staunton.  Jefferson  prepared  a  most  elaborate  report, 
containing  his  entire  philosophy  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  university.  The  original  printed  document  has  never  come  to  the  eye 
of  the  present  writer,  but  he  has  found  a  printed  copy  in  the  Analectio 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  103-116,  Philadelphia,  1819.  To  this  magazine  Jef- 
ferson's friend  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  a  contributor.  For  example,  see  his  review  of  Count  Destutt  Tracy's 
Political  Economy,  in  the  March  number,  1819,  pp.  177-191.  The  book  was 
a  translation  from  the  French,  which  Jefferson  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
published.  This  Analectic  Magazine  was  evidently  one  of  the  jneans  of 
contemporary  propaganda  for  Jefferson's  ideas.  The  report  of  the  Rockfish 
Gap  Commission  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Early  History  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  a  valuable  documentary  collection  described  below. 

Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  Jeiferson  and  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  hitherto  unpublished, 
€tc     Eichmond :  J.  W.  Eandolph.  1856. 

This  is  a  documentary  history  of  the  University,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
work  which  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject.  The  work  contains  Jef- 
ferson's extensive  correspondence  with  Cabell,  some  of  which  '*  unpub- 
lished'' material  may  also  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Writings,  with  Cabell's 
name  unfortunately  omitted.  The  above  volume  contains  also  the  published 
records  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle  Academy,  of  the  visitors  of  Central 
CoUege,  and  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  visitors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson's  most  important  educational  reports  and  the  early  acts  of 
legi^ation  for  the  University  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  invaluable  col- 
lection, for  the  use  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Session  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

These  contain,  in  the  most  authentic  form,  the  fundamental  law  and  sabsequent 
I     legislation  of  Virginia  with  respect  to  her  University.    The  legal  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  and  the  various  appropriations  made  fh>m  time  to 
time  for  its  benefit,  are  all  recorded  here,  and  are  indexed  under  the  head  of 
"  University." 

Codes  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  various  codified  editions  of  the  statutes  of  Virginia  afford  the  student  a 
convenient  r<Ssum6  of  the  permanent  law  affecting  the  University  and  the 
interests  of  higher  education. 

The  Annual  Beportfi  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  published  by  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Sets  may  be  found  in  Richmond  and  in  the  library  of  the  University. 

Catalogues  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

A  bound  set,  from  the  first  session  in  1825  down  to  the  present,  is  preserv^^VsL 
the  University  library. 
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Manascript  Eecords  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

From  May  5, 1817,  to  April  7,  1826,  these  records  are  written  in  Jefferson's  own 
hand.  From  October  2,  1826,  to  July,  1828,  they  are  in  the  hand  of  Nicholas 
P.  Trist. 

Manascript  Gatalogae  of  the  University  Library,  by  Jefferson. 

This  is  the  only  manuscript  in  Jefferson's  own  hand  that  could  be  found  in  the 
University  library.  The  catalogue  gives  additional  evidence  of  Jetfer- 
son's  attention  to  details  in  the  organization  of  bis  University.  There 
are  catalogued  2,436  volumes,  described  by  Jefferson  as  1  grand  folio, 
168  folio,  388  4  to,  1,609  8vo,  2,270  12mo.  Jefferson  classified  the  library 
as  follows:  (1)  Ancient  history ;  (2)  Modern  history  (foreign);  (3)  Brit- 
ish; (4)  American;  (5)  Ecclesiastical;  (6)  Physics;  (7)  Agriculture;  (8) 
Chemistry;  (9)  Anatomy;  (10)  Surgery;  (11)  Medicine;  (12)  Zoology; 
(13)  Botany;  (14)  Mineralogy;  (15)  Technology;  (16)  Astron6my ;  (17) 
Geography,  etc.  He  observes,  characteristically,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
catalogue:  **  Books  are  addressed  to  the  three  faculties :  memory,  reasou, 
imagination." 

The  University  Memorial.     By  Eev.  John  Lipscomb  Johnson.    Balti- 
more; Turnbuii  Brothers.    1871. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Yirgiuia  who  fell  in  the  late  Civil  War,  and  contains  many  flowing 
tributes  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  sons  of  this  institution. 

The  Gilmer  Manuscripts. 

Inquiring  of  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univerbity 
of  Virginia,  for  original  manuscript  materials  relating  to  that  institutioo, 
the  writer  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  original  and  unpublished  letters 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Francis  W.  Gilmer.  Upon  application  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  letters  in  question,  John  Gilmer,  Esq.,  of  Chat- 
ham, Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  the  writer  was  courteously  intrusted  with 
the  entire  bound  collection,  which  includes  not  only  letters  from  Jeffer- 
son, but  also  some  from  Madison  and  from  the  gentlemen  in  England  to 
whom  Gilmer  had  letters  of  introduction.  There  are  letters  of  advice  or 
suggestion  f^om  Major  John  Cartwright,  Dugald  Stewart,  Benjamin  Rush, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Forbes,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  Henry 
Drury  of  Harrow,  Prof.  John  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  Ptter  Barlow  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  and  many  others.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in 
this  correspondence  the  lines  of  personal  influence,  inquiry,  and  recommen- 
dation which  led  gradually  to  the  selection  and  engagement  of  a  faculty 
for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Here  are  the  letters  written  by  Thomas 
Hewett  Key,  George  Long,  Dr.  Dunglison,  George  Blaetterman,  and  va- 
rious other  gentlemen  with  whom  negotiations  were  opened.  Much  inter- 
esting light  is  thrown  by  the  Gilmer  manuscripts  upon  the  beginnings  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  collection,  which  is  well  preserved  in  a 
large  volume,  quarto,  came  into  the  writer's  hands  too  late  to  make  any 
use  of  its  contents  in  preparing  the  body  of  the  present  monograph,  but 
he  has  appended  in  foot-notes  to  the  chapter  on  the  first  professors  certain 
selections  from  the  Gilmer  correspondence.  By  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  manuscripts,  the  editor  has  committed  the  entire  collection  to  one  of  his 
students  from  Virginia,  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  for  further  use.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  letters  from  George  Ticknor,  written  in  Boston  and 
at  Goettingen ;  also  several  communications  from  the  Abb^  Jos^  Correa  de 
Serra,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  a  great  mass  of  unpublished  letters  from  Will- 
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iam  Wirt.  The  discovery  of  the  Gilmer  collection,  which  has  fortanately 
survived  the  ravages  of  war,  is  only  another  illnstration  of  the  Importance 
and  practical  valne  of  American  stndents  utilizing  academic  connections 
and  the  historical  environment  for  the  prosecution  of  their  original  studies. 
Probably  the  Gilmer  collection  is  but  one  of  many  family  collections  of  im- 
portant papers  which  might  be  made  useful  to  historical  science  in  tlie  hands- 
of  students.  The  Held  of  American  educational  history  is  comparatively 
unbroken,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  other  interesting  materials  and 
discoveries  may  yet  be  ma<le.  It  is  the  ploughing  of  new  lands  that  un- 
earths interesting  relics  of  a  forgotten  race,  and  it  will  prove  no  ungrate- 
ful task  to  follow  in  the  track  of  educational  pioneers  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Francis  Gilmer. 

LIVES  OF  JEFFERSON.      STANDARD  WORKS. 

Baynei's  Life  of  Thomas  JeflFerson.    Boston,  1834. 

This  early  work  contains  but  a  few  pages^  415-^20^  upon  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
%er8ity. 

George  Tucker's  Life  of  Thomas  Jeffersou,  1837. 

George  Tucker  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  naturally  paid  some  attention  to  the  history  of  the  institution.  See  por- 
tions of  Chapters  XIX  and  XXI.  His  account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hospitality 
to  professors  and  students  is  striking.  Every  week  Jefferson  had  a  littlo 
company  of  students  to  dine  with  him,  although  he  himself,  being  a  littl& 
deaf,  sat  apart  in  order  not  to  repress  student  conversation. 

Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  1853. 

The  notice  of  the  University  is  necessarily  meagre. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
Vol.  IIL    "  Virginia."    Sew  Orleans,  1852-55. 

De  Bow  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  upon  Southern  educational  history* 

Henry  S.  Bandairs  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  1858. 

Portions  of  Chapters  XT,  XII,  XIII  of  VoL  III  contain  a  graphic  account  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  relations  to  the  University.  Here  are  to  he  found  Dr.  Dnnglison'a 
interesting  memoranda.  Ho  says  that  soon  after  the  first  professors  arrived 
in  Charlottesville,  '*the  venerahle  ex-President  presented  himself,  and  wel- 
comed us  with  that  dignity  and  kindness  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 
He  was  then  eighty-two  years  old,  with  his  intellectual  powers  onshaken 
by  age,  and  the  physical  man  so  active  that  he  rode  to  and  fro  from  Mon- 
ticello,  and  took  exercise  on  foot  with  all  the  activity  of  one  twenty  or 
thirty  years  younger.  He  sympathized  with  us  on  the  discomforts  of  our 
long  voyage,  and  on  the  disagreeable  journey  we  must  have  passed  over 
the  Virginia  roads ;  and  depicted  to  us  the  great  distress  he  had  felt  lest 
we  had  been  lost  at  sea,  for  he  had  almost  given  ns  up  when  my  letter  ar- 
rived with  the  joyful  intelligence  we  were  safe." 

H.  W.  Piersoii's  Jefferson  at  Monticello :  The  Private  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    1862. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Randolph's  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1871. 

In  Chapter  XX  of  this  pleasantly  written  volume  there  is  some  account  of  Jeffer- 
son's devotion  to  his  University,  the  building  of  which  he  watehed  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  terrace  at  Monticello. 
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James  Parton's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Boston,  1874. 

Chapter  LXX,  on  Jefferson's  labors  to  promote  edncation,  is  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten, and  contains  valuable  information,  derived  from  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Yenable,  on  the  examination  system  of  the  University,  the  healthful  re- 
ligions life  there  prevailing,  and  the  moral  effect  of  trusting  to  student 
honor.  In  Mr.  Parton's  book  are  valuable  notices  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr. 
Cooper.  It  appears  that  the  latter  suffered  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  for  harmless  animadversions  upon  John  Adams.  Judge  Chase  imposed 
upon  Cooper  a  fine  of  $400  and  sentenced  him  to  prison  for  six  months.  Jeffer- 
son's relations  to  Cooper  and  Priestley  are  well  described.  Parton's  work 
contains  a  heliotype  reproduction  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  portrait  of 
Jefferson,  painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  1803,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

John  T.  Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  American  Statesman  Series, 
1883. 

In  this  work,  written  from  a  political  point  of  view,  one  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  much  with  regard  to  Jefferson's  relation  to  the  University. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  ander 
the  head  of  "  Jefferson". 

This  is  a  remarkably  good  bibliography  of  the  books,  writings,  essays,  magazine 
articles,  etc.,  that  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Jefferson. 

Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature. 

This  also  contains  references  to  a  wide  range  of  magazine  literature  upon  Jef- 
ferson. 

PAMPHLETS,  BEPOBTS,  MAGAZINE  ABTIOLES,  ETC. 

North  American  Beview,  January,  1820. 

This  contains  an  article  by  Edward  Everett  in  review  of  Jefferson's  report  for 
the  Bockfish  Gap  Commission.  The  article  is  interesting  as  an  expression 
of  Northern  opinion  respecting  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia. 
Jefferson  himself  read  the  article,  and  commented  upon  it  in  a  letter  to 
John  Adams,  August  15,  1820. 

American  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1831.    Article  by  Dr.  Dunglison 
on  ^^  College  Instruction  and  Discipline." 

This  article  contains  an  important  discussion  of  the  subject  of  student  coop- 
eration in  the  matter  of  college  discipline,  by  one  of  the  original  professors, 
who  held  views  somewhat  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Cf,  BandalPs 
Life  of  Jefferson,  III,  517-519,  where  the  story  of  the  disorders  that  oc- 
curred even  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are  plainly  told.  In  spite  of  the 
disagreeable  experiences  through  which,  in  common  with  most  colleges, 
the  University  of  Virginia  has  passed  in  the  matter  of  student  riots  (of 
which  Dr.  Dunglison,  Professor  Tucker,  and  Professor  Minor  teU  the  un- 
varnished truth),  there  has  certainly  resulted  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  original 
experiment  in  college  government  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  The  principles  of  authority  atid  self-government, 
of  law  and  liberty,  have  found  a  happy  reconciliation.  Jefferson  was  early 
convinced  of  this  possibility.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Giles :  ''  A  finer  set  of 
youths  I  never  saw  assembled  for  instruction.  They  committed  some  irregu- 
larities at  first,  until  they  learned  the  lawful  length  of  their  tether ;  since 
which  it  has  never  been  transgressed  in  the  smallest  degree.'' 

Dr.  H.  Tutwiler,  in  his  address  before  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  June  29,  1882,  said :  ''It  is  but  recently,  as  we  learn  fh>m  the 
newspapers,  that  the  distinguished  president  of  Amherst  College  has  sab- 
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mittdd  to  the  stadeats  of  that  instltation  a  proposition  to  make  them 
judges,  auder  certain  limitations,  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  published  edition  of 
the  laws." 

Niles's  Kegister,  16 ;  Supplement,  79. 

Under  the  heads  of  **  Education/'  ''JeflTersou,"  "  Virginia,"  in  Niles's  Register, 
various  interesting  allusions  to  the  University  may  be  found.  The  state  of 
che  Literary  Fund  is  from  time  to  time  noted,  e.  g,,  January  10,  181ti. 

Bohn's  Album. 

This  work  is  remarkable  solely  for  its  pictures  of  professors  and  for  its  views 
of  the  University.  Two  engravings  from  Bohn  have  beoi)  reproduced  in 
this  report. 

Southeru  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1842,  and  April,  1866* 

This  interesting  repository  of  Southern  literature  before  the  War  contains  two 
articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia,  bearing  respectively  the  above 
dates.  Most  remarkable  side- lights  are  thrown  upon  the  institution  by  ob- 
servers belonging  to  those  times.  Friendly,  although  critical,  their  testi- 
mony is  highly  valuable.  The  first  article  contains  interesting  sketches  of 
three  professors  whom  the  University  had  lost — Bonnycastle,  Davis,  and 
the  German,  Dr.  Blaetterinan — from  which  sketches  the  present  writer  has 
already  drawn. 

The  second  article,  published  fourteen  years  later,  is  devoted  to  ''The  Univer- 
sity :  its  Character  and  Wants."  This  is  a  very  spirited  and  refreshing  cri- 
tique of  the  institution  by  one  who  evidently  had  its  interests  warmly  at 
heart.  The  author,  who  is  evidently  a  Southerner  and  has  seen  something 
of  the  world,  x>ossibly  at  a  German  university,  rushes  with  a  free  lance  at 
some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  rural  civilization  of  the  Old  South,  and 
does  not  spare  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  critic,  whoever  he  was, 
uttered  some  rather  striking  'ante-bellum  observations.  He  said :  **  In  the 
way  of  general  culture  our  Southern  States  generally  are  not  abreast  of 
the  major  part  of  those  other  civilized  States  whom  we  consider  our  peers. 
Even  if  slavery  is  a  blessing,  even  if  our  social  state  is  superior  to  that 
of  France  or  that  of  Maine,  slavery  will  not  therefore  supply  or  be  a  sub- 
stitute for*  arf.  Slavery  can  not  play  a  tune.  *  *  *  Where  are  the  fine 
arts?  Where  is  our  music  f  Where  are  our  pictures?  Where  are  our  sculpt- 
ures ?  Where  are  the  treasures  of  our  science  f  And,  saddest  yet,  where 
is  our  literature  ?  Will  any  man  say  that  our  civilization  has  culminated  f  ^ 
''The  great  immediate  wants  of  Virginia  are  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, railroads,  and  educational  appliances.  If  the  physical  resources 
of  Virginia  were  developed,  wealth  and  the  growth  of  towns  would  result. 
*  *  *  Railroads  are  as  essential  as  the  schools.  There  can  be  no  higher 
development,  no  outbreaking  of  the  intellect,  without  a  dense  population, 
or  without  towns.  Minds  most  be  brought  together."  This  reformer  then 
advocates  with  great  vigor  a  policy  of  internal  improvements,  with  liberal 
provisions  for  oducatiou,  "  beginning  with  the  University."  He  states, 
if  not  quite  fairly,  yet  with  perfect  freedom,  the  condition  of  that  institu- 
tion as  it  appeared  in  1856.  He  says :  *'  Not  a  solitary  additional  chair  has 
been  established  since  its  original  foundation.  For  years,  and  years,  and 
years,  |15,000  has  been  its  annuity.  No  sort  of  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions.  No  kind  of  modification  has  been  adopted  from  regard 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  just  like  those  old  French  diligences 
that  have  been  running  ever  since  the  Merovingian  dynasty.''  This  aggres- 
sive writer  then  proceeds  to  urge  a  longer  sojourn  of  students  at  the  Univei- 
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sity ;  greater  attention  to  their  qaalifioations  for  admiaeion ;  the  division 
of  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  into  two  professorships,  one  of  Latin, 
the  other  of  Greek  [this  was  done  in  1856]  ;  the  institution  of  a  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  [1857] ;  a  chair  of  geology  [1^7]  and  prac- 
tical mining ;  increase  of  the  University  library.  Upon  this  latter  point 
the  critic  speaks  feeiiugly:  ''Our  earliest  recollections  are  of  seeing  in 
Smith's  Geography  that  the  library  uf  the  University  contained  17,000  vol- 
umes.'' After  a  long  period,  he  says  the  collection  has  increased  to  18,000 ; 
but  now  for  many  years  ''no  additions  whatever  have  been  made  to  the 
library." 

He  next  urges  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  yielding  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year, "  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  an  elevated  scholar- 
ship." Ho  reviews,  with  evident  nnderatanding  and  appreciation,  the  fel- 
lowship system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aud  also  describes  the  prizes  and 
scholarships  then  oft'ered  at  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges.  He  explains  accu- 
rately and  approvingly  the  German  system  of  recruiting  professorships 
from  pnp0fdocefitefi,  or  private  lecturers,  who  establish  themselves  at  a  uui- 
Yersity  and  compete  with  one  another  and  with  the  regular  professors.  He 
contrasts  the  German  system  with  the  English,  saying,  "  the  professors  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  no  work  at  all ;  they  deliver  an  occasional  lan- 
guid lecture;  but  the  business  of  instruction  is  committed  to  private  tutors, 
who  are  in  no  way  as  such  connected  with  the  unirersity."  The  critic 
then  proceeds  to  urge  university  provision  for  the  study  of  Christianity, 
its  philosophy  aud  literature.  "  Why  should  the  authenticity  or  genuine- 
ness of  Homer  be  a  matter  of  livelier  interest  than  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch f"  Then  follows  a  searching  review  of  the  educational  results  actu- 
ally accomplished  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by  a  student  who  reaches 
the  highest  grade,  master  of  arts,  and  compares  them  with  the  results  of 
higher  education  in  Germany.  While  not  yielding  superiority  of  ifni  versity 
standards  to  any  American  institution,  the  critic  reviews  in  a  frank  and 
saggestive  way  the  courses  of  instruction,  number  of  instructors,  etc.,  at 
the  Univen«ity  of  Virginia,  at  American  colleges,  and  at  various  English 
and  German  universities.  The  statistics  were  well  calculated  to  induce 
reflection.  The  University  of  Virginia  had,  all  told,  15  instructors;  Har- 
vard, 42;  Yale,  43;  Princeton,  20;  Amherst,  17;  Montreal,  18;  Quebec, 
22;  Oxford,  593;  Cambridge,  482;  Berlin,  152;  Bonn,  70;  Leipsic,  97; 
Munich,  6();  TUbingen,  (52 ;  Gottingen,  8:^ ;  Heidelberg,  62. 

He  notes  the  relative  size  of  college  libraries  in  this  country  in  1855-56:  Har- 
vard, 101,0(>0  volumes ;  Yale,  63,000;  Brown,  34,000;  Bowdoin, '28,000 ;  Dart- 
mouth, 32,000;  Georgetown,  25,000;  South  Carolina  College,  22,000;  Frank- 
lin, in  Athens,  Ga.,  10,000;  Saint  Mary's,  Maryland,  20,000.  He  then  con- 
trasts the  annual  appropriations  for  educatioual  purposes  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  for  schools  alone:  Massachusetts,  $1,140,000:  New  York, 
$3,046,430;  New  Jersey,  $388,572;  Pennsylvania,  $2,000,000  and  over;  Mis- 
souri, $210,000;  Delaware,  $50,000;  North  Carolina,  $240,000;  Tennessee, 
$280,000;  Louisiana,  $250,000.  "In  Virginia  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  literary  fund  and  the  capitation  tax  amounts  to  about  $170,000,  in- 
cluding the  University  and  the  Institute."  He  then  compares  relative  en- 
dowments and  appropriations  for  the  higher  education :  Harvard  had,  in 
1855  over  a  million  dollars  endowment,  and  annual  receipts  from  the  same, 
from  tuition,  etc.,  of  $256,303.  The  University  of  Virginia  had  $15,000  per 
annum  from  the  Legislature,  and  this  sum,  with  total  receipts  from  tui- 
tion, room-rent,  etc.,  would  amount  perhaps  to  $65,000  per  annum.  South 
Caroliim  was  then  appropriating  $21,000  a  year  to  her  college  at  Columbia ; 
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Alabama  and  Louisiana  were  giving  abont  $30,000  a  year  to  tlieir  colleges ; 
and  Mississippi  appropriated  annually  to  her  university  $17,000. 
The  significance  of  these  facts  and  figures  could  not  have  escaped  the  critic's 
mind,  nor  that  of  his  readers  in  1856.  The  object  of  the  entire  article  was 
clearly  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  university  situation 
in  Virginia.  The  author  wished  to  secure  a  more  hearty  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, an  increase  of  the  faculty,  better  pay  for  the  professors,  alumni 
representation  upon  the  board  of  visitors,  and  many  other  excellent  reforms. 
He  wished  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the  qualifications  of  students 
entering  the  University  and  a  longer  sojourn  there.  Inadequate  prepara- 
tion for  university  work  aud  insufficient  time  for  a  liberal  education  ap- 
pear to  have  been  radical  student  faults  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Virginia;  but 
it  is  well  knowu  that  the  authorities  have  always  maintained  high  stand- 
ards of  examination  and  graduation.  The  small  proportion  of  honors 
awarded  in  1854-55,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
various  schools,  is  very  striking : 


Subject. 

No.  8tU- 
deuts. 

No.  grad- 
uates. 

Sul]|jeot. 

i 

No.  stu- 
dents. 

NCRTSd- 
TUfctfW. 

Anci'^nt  )aDgniaKC$< 

Modern  lan^ages' 

234 
200 
241 
109 

16 

Chemistry 

190 

118 

96 

98 

24 

Moral  philosophy 

MediclDO 

31 

24 
11 

14 

Kataral  philosophy . . . 

Law 

M 

*  Thero  were  18  graduates  in  French,  13  in  Spanish,  9  in  German,  and  5  in  Italian;  hat 
none  who  were  graduated  from  the  entire  Hchool  of  modem  lanunages. 

*  The  autior  now  under  review  savs  the  course  in  mathematics  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Virginia  '*is  almost  identically  the  West  Point  course,  whero  mathemattos  is  the  main 
and  engrossing  study." 

In  the  above  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  some  students  are  counted 
more  than  ouce.  There  were  in  all  that  year,  1854-55,  at  the  University, 
514  students;  352  in  the  academic  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
schools.  The  proportion  of  graduates  to  undergraduates  in  other  American 
colleges  was,  and  still  is,  much  higher  than  bt  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  1854,  at  Harvard,  there  were  in  all  329  undergraduates,  of  whom  88  were 
Seniors,  destined,  by  far  the  greater  part«  to  receive  their  diplomas  in 
course.  At  Yale,  in  1855,  there  were  473  undergraduates,  including  97 
Seuiors,  most  of  whom  received  their  degree  of  B.  A.  That  same  year, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  while  lOG  men,  out  of  a  total  of  352,  were 
<n:aduated  from  individual  academic  schools,  only  3  succeeded  in  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  only  7  the  master's  degree.  From  statistical  evi- 
dence like  this,  which  runs  through  earlier  ani  later  years,  from  the  recog- 
uized  ability  and  requirements  of  the  professors  since  the  very  foundation 
of  the  University,  and  from  the  high  repute  in  which  its  degrees  have 
always  beeu  held,  it  is  clear  that  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  Vir- 
ginia were  kept  above  reproach,  whatever  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Pet  [the  University  of  Virginia].    Harpers'  Magazine, 
May,  1872. 

This  readable  and  well-illustrated  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  attracted  the  writer's  attention  when  a 
college  student,  and  was  his  first  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation of  that  Southern  institution.  A  year  later  (1873)  he  met  upon  an 
ocean  steamer  a  professor  of  Latin  fi'om  that  institution,  aud  received  ft'om 
him  his  first  letters  ot  introduction  to  professors  in  Berlin.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  academic  comity  of  interest,  which  the  writer  of  this  report 
is  disposed  to  cherish.  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere's  article  is  reprinted  as  a  ^c«€' 
ace  to  the  following  valuable  work,  edited  by  bim: 
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Catalogue  of  Stadents,  with  brief  statement  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent,  from  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  1875. 
Baltimore :  Charles  Harvey  &  Co.  1875. 

This  painstakiog  compilation  was  a  labor  of  love  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Yere,  and 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  inflnence  of  the  University  of  Ylrgioia  apon 
the  South,  it  has  been  of  gi^at  value  to  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  one  of  its 
graduates,  who  has  made  a  valuable  contribution,  descriptive  and  st-atisti- 
oaly  to  the  present  report. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  together  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  the  graduates  in  law  and 
medicine,  and  the  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  etc,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institution.    Charlottesville,  1880. 

This  is  of  value  as  a  supplement  to  the  above.  A  complete  catalogue  of  stu- 
dents during  the  last  ten  years,  showing  their  present  occupations,  is  now 
in  preparation. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia. — Literary  Institutions  of  the  State: 
University  of  Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Richmond,  Va., 
Vol.  IV  and  Vol.  V,  beginning  March  16,  1870,  and  ending  June  15, 
1871. 

These  sketches  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  short  articles  extending 
throngli  fourteen  different  numbers  of  a  popular  magazine,  now  discontin- 
ued and  very  scarce.  These  sketches  were  published  anonymously,  but  the 
present  writer  tinds  them  accredited  to  Professor  John  B.  Minor  among 
the  publications  by  Virginia  authors  in  the  period  from  1867  to  1873,  a  valu- 
able list  appended  to  the  third  annual  report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Buffner,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Virginia.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor Minor  the  writer  has  been  permitted  to  examine  the  author's  anno- 
tated copy  of  these  sketches,  which,  it  is  understood,  he  intends  at  some 
time  to  revise  and  publish  in  book  form.  They  cover  the  entire  history  of 
the  University  from  its  origin  down  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  academic  matters  since  that  date. 
The  work  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  information  for  the  local 
and  internal  history  of  the  University.  It  contains  information  upon  the 
gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  University,  the  history  and  i>er«(mii«{ 
of  its  departments,  the  extension  of  its  buildings,  and  the  financial  history 
and  administration  of  the  institution. 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  reviving  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan 
for  the  payment  of  professors  partly  by  a  fixed  salary  and  partly  by  fees 
from  students,  according  to  the  views  of  Adam  Smith  and  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, and  according  to  the  long-established  practice  of  certain  European 
universities. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  idea  w&n  to  make  the  self-interest  of  the  professors  co-operate 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  instead  of  directly  opposing  it.  The  theory  is, 
that  when  the  amount  of  a  professor's  remuneration  for  his  services  de- 
pends upon  his  success,  in  competition  with  other  professors,  then  his 
entire  energy  goes  into  his  professorial  work ;  when  his  salary  is  fixed  and 
protected  from  competition,  laziness  or  indifference  to  duty  sometimes 
'  overcomes  him,  or  else  his  activities  seek  other  channels ;  this  latter  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  the  result  when  success  meets  with  no  adequate  reward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  academic  competition  breeds  inter- 
nal dissensions,  constant  rivalry  and  jealousy  among  professors,  and  an 
eagerness  for  money-making,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  moreover,  on 
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principles  of  competition  pare  science  can  never  prosper  in  a  university 
when  its  professors  are  rewarded  according  to  standards  of  popularity.  It 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Minor  clearly  demonstrates,  both  unwise  and  unjust  to 
disregard  altogether  economic  laws  in  the  appointment  and  payment  of  pro- 
fessors. The  popularity,  success,  amount,  and  character  of  a  professor's 
work,  as  determined  by  a  subtle  law  of  competition,  must  always  be  taken 
into  accouni  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services.  Without  a  return 
to  the  Jeffersouian  principle  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  University  of  Yir* 
ginia  could  have  been  so  quickly  revived  after  the  War,  although,  to  Mr. 
Minor's  regret,  it  has  since  returned  to  the  principle  of  tixed  salaries. 

Dniversity  of  Virginia.  Second  Annaal  Report  of  the  Snperintend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  1872. 

This  excellent  account  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Professor  Minor,  was 
the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  sketches  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  published  in  the  valuable  reports  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Kolfner  in  the  years  1872-73. 

A  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1885.    Kichmond,  1886. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  42  pages,  based  upon  the  above  account  and  considerably 
extended.  The  sketch  was  prepared  by  authority,  to  represent  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  the  educational  section  4>f  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Ex- 
tracts have  been  reprinted  from  it  in  the  present  monograph,  in  order  to  show 
the  administration  and  resources  of  the  University.  Professor  Minor  contrib- 
uted a  paper  on  the  administration  of  the  University  to  the  appendix  of  the 
Jefierson-Cabell  Correspondence  in  1656,  and  still  earlier,  in  1851,  a  letter  on 
the  origin  of  the  institution  to  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  401,  462. 

The  College  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson  and  Henry  A. 
Olark.    Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  1878. 

This  valuable  and  pioneer  work  in  the  history  of  American  higher  education 
contains  a  good  article  upon  the  University,  with  a  hue  heliotype  illustra- 
tion of  the  same. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary.  By  H.  B.  Adams.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 1887. 

This  monograph  contains  (pp.  58-61)  some  facts  illustrating  the  early  rivalry  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  the  royal  old  college  at  Williamabarg.  If 
the  latter  institution  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  Richmond,  as  intended  in 
1818,  it  would  have  been  greatly  invigorated  by  that  municipal  enviionment. 
A  historic  college  in  the  capital  of  the  State  would  have  endangered  the 
success  of  Jefferson's  university.  He  and  Cabell,  however,  defeated  the 
threatening  project  by  skilful  tactics  in  the  Legislature. 

Local  Examinations  adopted  by  the  University  of  Virginia.  By 
Oharles  S.  Yenable.  Article  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
July,  1877. 

This  article  describes  a  plan,  authorized  circa  1877  by  the  board  of  visitors,  for 
local  examinations  of  persons  not  members  of  the  University,  on  the  model 
of  the  tests  established  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ox- 
ford introduced  this  system  in  1857,  and  Cambridge  followed  in  1858. 
Girls  were  admitted  to  Cambridge  local  examinations  in  1865,  and  to  the 
Oxford  locals  some  years  later.  The  examinations  instituted  in  Virginia 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  entrance  examinations  to  the  University, 
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bat  were  almply  apon  sabjecto  taaght  in  the  pablic  and  pri  vate  high  ftchoola 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  enoonranriDg  higher  education  by  the  award  of 
examination  certificates. 

Sammary  of  Virginia.     By  M%j.  Jed.  HotchkisB.    BiohmoDd,  1876. 

ThiB  nsefnl  and  suggestive  work  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  provisions 
for  education  in  Virginia,  and,  among  other  valuable  sketches,  one  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
educational  reports  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Rufiher,  which  are  of  first  authority  in  the 
educational  history  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Educational  Journal. 

This  is  a  valuable  repository  of  articles  on  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 
'  Here  were  published  many  of  Dr.  Ruffiier's  articles,  notably  his  controversy 

with  Dr.  Dabney,  parts  of  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  cir- 
culated by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Steiger's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education. 

This  contains  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  by 
Dr.  Ruffner. 

The  Elective  System  of  the  University  of  Virginia.    By  Prof.  James 
M.  Oamett.    Andover  Review,  April,  1886. 

This  article  is  extremely  valuable  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  International  Congress  of  Educators,  which  met  at  New 
Orleans  in  February,  1885,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition,  and  is  reprinted 
in  this  report  from  the  Andover  Review. 

The  Virginia  Literary  Mnsenm  and  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  Arts, 
etc.  • 

This  was  a  weekly  journal,  edited  by  some  of  the  professors,  from  June  17, 1829, 
to  June  9, 1830.  It  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  a  large  octavo  bound  volume  of  850  pages,  and  contains  many  articles, 
literary,  philological,  and  scientific,  by  the  professors  of  that  early  time, 
and  some  interesting  Jefforsoniana. 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine. 

This  periodical  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
University,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  The  writer  of  this 
report  observed  a  bound  set  in  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  college  association  is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  at 
the  University  in  the  year  1858.  In  the  same  library  are  bound  volumes  of 
the  various  addresses  given  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  founded  in  1838. 
It  is  the  custom  to  invite  distinguished  graduates  to  address  the  students  of 
the  University.  In  the  same  library  collection  are  very  many  printed  ser- 
mons and  religious  addresses  delivered  before  the  students  by  distinguished 
clergymen  invited  for  the  purpose.  These  discourses  and  the  earnest  char- 
acter of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  the  maintenance  of  a  university  chaplain  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charges  of  irreligion  which 
have  frequently  been  made  against  the  institution. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Home,  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  The  Later  Years 
of  Monticello,  by  Frank  E.  Stockton.    Century  Magazine,  September, 

1887. 

From  these  recent  and  suggestive  articles  various  illustrations  have  been  taken 

for  the  present  moograph. 
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Social  Life  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.  Lip. 
X>incott'8  Magazine,  October,  1887. 

This  is  a  pleasaDtly-written  sketch  by  a  son  of  Professor  Minor. 
MEMORIALS,  ADDRESSES,   PERIODIOALS,'ETO. 

Memorial  sketches  of  the  early  professors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  may  be  found  in  the  old  edition  of 
Duyckinck's  Encyclopaedia. 

Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Prof.  John  A.  G.  Davis,  by 
Lucian  Minor,  1847. 

Memorial  of  Professor  Emmet,  by  Prof.  George  Tucker,  1846. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  by  J.  K.  Tucker,  1851. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  by  James  P.  Holcombe, 
1853. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  1855. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1856. 

Address  before  society  of  the  alumni,  by  Charles  S.  Venable,  1857. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  Stephen  O.  Southall,  1866. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  John  W.  Mallet,  1867. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  John  tS.  Preston,  1868. 

This  address  marks  the  addition  of  a  chair  of  industrial  and  analytical  chem- 
istry. 

Address  before  alumni  society,  by  John  W.  Stevenson,  1870. 

Memorial  of  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1874. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Hon.  John  H  Kennard,  of  Lou- 
isiana, 1874. 

Inaugural  address  of  William  M.  Fontaine,  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history,  1878. 

This  address  represents  the  institution  of  a  chair  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
Geology  was  previously  attached  to  the  school  of  physics. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Bishop  Thomas  U.  Dudley, 
1879. 

Pamphlet  and  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  for 
endowment  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  1878. 

Address  on  opening  of  the  Louis  Brooks  Museum,  by  J.  C.  Southall, 
LL.  D.,  1876. 

Historical  address  of  Hon.  K.  M.  T.  Hunter,  at  semi-centennial,  1875. 

Semi-centennial  ode,  by  Hon.  Dnniel  B.  Lucas,  1875. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  H.  Tutwiler,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  June 
29,  1882. 

This  address  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  historical  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  given  tifty-seven  years  after  Mr.  Tutwiler  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  students  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time, 
and  remembered  all  the  early  professors.  He  says:  *' I  well  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  in  1825,  in  the  proctor's  office,  whither 
I  had  gone  with  Hoiue  students  on  business.    A  tall,  venerable  gentleman, 
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in  plain  bat  neat  attire,  entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  to  the  stadents,  took 
his  seat  qnietly  in  one  corner.  One  of  my  friends  privately  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  was  struck  by  his  plain  appearance 
and  simple,  unassuming  manners.  When  Mr.  Brockenbrough  was  done 
with  the  students  he  looked  up  aud  recognized  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  then 
oame  forward  to  greet  him.  We  used  to  see  him  afterwards  as  he  passed 
oar  room  on  the  eastern  range  in  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  now  in  his  eighty- third  year,  and  this  ride  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  on  horseback  over  a  rough  mountain  road  shows  the  deep  interest 
with  which  he  watched  over  this  child  of  his  old  age,  and  why  he  preferred 
the  more  endearing  title  of  Father  to  that  of  founder.  This  is  also  shown  in 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  he  kept  up  with  the  faculty  and  students. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  the  former,  often  with  their  families,  dined 
with  him  by  invitation^  and  once  a  week  he  had  the  students.  He  had  a 
list  of  these,  and  through  one  of  his  grandsons,  then  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, four  or  five  wore  iuvited  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sunday  following. 
This  day  was  selected  because  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  regalar  leotoras. 
When  he  found  that  some  of  the  students  declined  the  invitatioiffromrelig- 
ious  convictions,  ho  ascertained  how  many  there  were  of  this  class,  and  in- 
vited them  on  a  week-day.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  wonderful  tact  in  interesting 
his  youthful  visitors,  aud  making  the  most  diffident  feel  at  ease  in  hia  com- 
pany. He  knew  from  what  county  each  student  came,  and  being  well  ne- 
qnainted  with  the  most  prominent  men  in  every  part  of  the  State,  he  wonld 
draw  out  the  student  by  asking  questions  concerning  them,  or  aboat  Home- 
thing  remarkable  in  his  neighborhood,  thus  making  one  feel  that  lie  was 
giving  instead  of  receiving  information ;  or  he  would  ask  about  the  stud- 
ies of  the  students,  and  make  remarks  about  them  or  the  professors,  for  all 
of  whom  he  had  a  high  admiration.  He  was  thus  careful  to  pay  attention 
to  each  individual  student.'' 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  on  Life  and  Work  of  W.  B.  Bodgers,  ISSS. 
Address  of  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  opening  the  Leander 
McCormick  Observatory,  1885. 

This  marks  the  inauguration  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  was  one 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  projects. 

Historical  address,  by  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  in  1868,  on  the  occasion 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Jefferson  in  the  library. 

This  address  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  E.  Johnston 
Barbour,  Barboursville,  Orange  County,  Virginia. 

The  Student's  Hand-Book  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1887-88. 

This  con  voo  lent  account  of  the  various  features  of  student  life  at  the  University, 
with  a  map  of  the  buildings,  was  published  by  tbe  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

1825-1887. 

By  William  P.  Trent. 

The  following  lists  are  reasonably  complete ;  in  some  cases  proper  ma- 
terials have  been  wanting ;  in  a  few  absolute  completeness  did  not  ap- 
pear desirable.  For  reasons  of  convenience,  a  chronological  order  of 
arrangement  has  been  preferred  to  an  alphabetical.  An  asterisk  (* )  means 
that  the  professor  was  also  an  alnmnus;  a  dagger  (t)  that  the  work  was 
published  daring  the  author's  connection  with  the  University.  As  a 
personal  examination  of  many  of  these  works  was  impossible,  the  dates 
of  publication  were  in  some  cases  not  to  be  obtained. 

George  Long  (professor  of  ancient  languages,  1825-28): 

Edited  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge — 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  (1831-35); 

Biographical  Dictiouary  (1842-44); 

The  Penny  Cyclopapdia  (ia33-46) ; 

Was  general  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica. 
Published — 

An  Analysis  of  Herodotus ; 

A  Classical  Atlas; 

Editions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  Sallust; 

Geographical  Treatises  ou  England,  Wales,  and  America; 

A  History  of  France  (1H50) ; 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  (5  vols.,  1864-74). 
Translated — 

Select  Lives  from  Plutarch  ; 

Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  A-urelins; 

EpictetuH. 
Contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Thomas  IIewett  Key  (professor  of  mathematics,  1823-27): 

Published — 
A  Latin  Grammar  (1843-46) ; 
Philological  Essays  (186::<) ; 
Language  in  its  Origin  ami  Development  (1874).     Besides  many  contributions 

to  philological  journals. 
A  Latin  Dictionary  (1888);  compiled  from  papers  left  by  him. 

Charles  Bonnycastle  (professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  mathe- 
matics, 1825-40): 

t  Published  a  Treatise  on  Inductive  Geometry. 
i>18 
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George  Tuceeb  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1825-45) : 

Published— 
Letters  on  the  Roanoke  Navigation  (1811); 

Essays  on  the  subjects  of  Taste,  Moral  and  National  Policy  (1822) ; 
The  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    A  novel  (2  vols.,  1824); 
A  Voyage  to  the  Moon.    A  satirical  romance  (1827) ; 
tThe  Principles  of  Rent,  Wages,  and  Profits  (1837); 
tLife  of  Thomas  Jeflferson  (2,  vols.,  1837) ; 
tThe  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  Investigated  (1839) ; 
tThe  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Fifty  Tears,  1790-1840  (1843); 
History  of  the  United  States  to  1841  (4  vols.,  1856^58) ; 
Political  Economy  for  the  People  (1859) ; 
Essays,  Moral  and  Philosophical  (1860). 

Robley  Dunglison  (professor  of  medicine,  1825-33) : 

Published  about  twenty  volumes,  among  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  his — 
tHuman  Physiology  (1832); 
tMedical  Dictionary  (1833) ; 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

John  Tayloe  Lomax  (professor  of  law,  1826-30) : 

Published — 
A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  (3  vols.,  1839) ; 
The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators  (2  vols.,  1841). 

*  Oessner  Harrison  (professor  of  ancient  languages,  1828-59) : 

Published — 
t A  Latin  Grammar  (printed  for  class  use  in  l&iQ ;  puulished  1852) ; 
tGreek  Prepositions,  etc.  (1857). 

John  A.  G.  Davis  (professor  of  law,  183(>-40) : 

f Published  a  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  (1838). 

William  B.  Rogers  (professor  of  natural  philosophy,  1835-53) : 

Was  director  of  geological  surveys  in  Virginia  from  1835  to  1841,  and  wrote  much 
in  connection  therewith ;  he  also  published — 
tStrength  of  Materials  (1848) ; 
tElements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  (1852); 
Geology  of  the  Virginias  (posthnmous)  and  many  scientific  papers. 

•James  L.  Cabell  (professor  of  surgery,  1837-): 

Published — 

tTestimony  of  Modern  Science  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind  (1857); 

f Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Surgery  (1859),  and  the  following 
papers :  On  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Pneumonia,  etc.  (1867) ;  on  the  Architect- 
ure of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (1868) ;  on  Chronic  Pnenmonia  in  Relation  to 
Tuberculosis  (1868) ;  on  tl\p  Coll  Doctrine— a  Review  of  Cl^menceau's  Essay 
on  the  Genesis  of  the  Anatomical  Elements  (ISGS) ;  on  Thermal  Baths  of 
High  Temperature  (1871) ;  on  the  Ventilation  of  School-Rooms  and  the  Dis- 
eases Incidental  to  the  School  as  such — four  papers  (1872);  on  Drainage  for 
Health,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Medical  Topography  of  Virginia 
(1875) ;  on  Water  Supply  in  Relation  to  Health  (1876) ;  on  the  Etiology  of 
Enteric  Fever  (1877) ;  on  a  Proposed  System  of  International  Inspections 
and  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases — a  paper  read  before  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  Washington  in  1880 ;  on  Rise  and  Progress  of  Interna- 
tional Hygiene  (1881) ;  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in  Surgery  (1882) ;  Annual 
Reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  for  1879,  1880,  1881, 1882,  and  1883, 
and  several  reviews  in  Bledsoe's  Southern  Review  and  in  Oaillard's  Medical 
Journal. 
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Henry  Howard  (professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  1839-67) : 

Pablished — 
Oatlines  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  J.  Sylvester  (professor  of  mathematics,  1840-41): 

Has  published  a  great  number  of  contributions  to  mathematical  and  scientific 
journals  and  transactions  of  societies ;  Sylvester's  Theorem,  in  Connection 
with  "Newton's  Rule"  in  Regard  to  the  Nnmber  of  Positive,  of  Negative,  and 
oflmaginaryRootsof  an  Equation,  Philosophical  Transactions  (1S64);  Lon- 
don Mathematical  Society  Publications,  PhUosophical  Magazine  for  1866. 

From  1877  to  1882  Professor  Sylvester  contribnted  30  articles  and  notes  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  of  which  he  was  editor ;  also  22  arti- 
cles and  notes  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  de  PAcad^mie  des  Sciences  de  Tln- 
stitut  de  France ;  also  to  the  proceediugs  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  a 
paper  **  On  the  Limits  to  the  Order  and  Degree  of  the  Fundamental  Invari- 
ants of  Binary  Quantics"  (1878) ;  also  to  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics, 
London,  4  papers  ;  to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Magazine,  4  papers ;  and  to  the  Journal  fUr  reine  nnd  angewandte  Mathe- 
matik,  Berlin,  6  papers. 

H.  St.  G.  Tucker  (professor  of  law,  1841-45)  : 

Published — 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia  (2  vols.,  1836-4^) ; 
t  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  (1843); 
t  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Government  (1844). 

Robert  E.  Rogers  (professor  of  chemistry,  1842-52) : 

Edited  with  his  brother  (Prof.  James  B.  Rogers)  Turner's  Chemistry,  with  Addi- 
tions (1846).  Edited  the  American  reprint  of  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry 
(1855),  and  took  part  with  his  brothers  in  geological  publications. 

Edward  H.  Coitrtenay  (professor  of  mathematics,  1842-53) : 

Published— 
A  translation  of  Bouoharlat's  Mechanics  (1836); 

Treatise  on  the  Differential  aud  Integral  Calculus — published  posthumously 
(1855). 

M.  SCHELE  DE  Verb  (professor  of  modern  languages,  1844-) : 

Published — 
t  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology  (1853) ; 
f  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature  (1856) ; 
t  Studies  in  English  (1867) ; 
t  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language  ; 
\  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  (1867) ; 
t  The  Great  Empress,  a  novel  (1869) ; 
t  Americanisms  (1871) ; 
t  The  English  of  the  New  World,  (1873)  etc.,  and  various  philological  papers. 

William  H.  MoGufpey  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1845-73) : 

t  Published  his  well-known  Readers  and  other  school-books. 

♦John  B.  Minor  (professor  of  common  law,  1845-) : 

t  Has  published  his  valuable  Institutes  (4  volumes) ; 
t  Synopsis  of  Criminal  Law  ; 

t  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine  (1869- 
70.    Incomplete). 
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•J.  Lawbencb  Smith  (professor  of  chemistry,  1852-53) : 

Pnblished — 
Mineralogy  and  Cheiuistry — Original  Besearohes ;  also 

Report  to  the  United  States  Gk>venunent  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Sev- 
eral Departments  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  over  fifty  scientific  papers. 

•  Ja^ees  p.  Holoombb  (professor  of  equity,  1854-61) : 

Published  a  work  un  Equity  (1846) ; 

A  collection  of  letters  of  distinguished  writers  (18i}7-68). 

Albert  T.  Bledsoe  (professor  of  mathematics,  1854-63) : 

Published — 
A  Theodicy,  or  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  (1853 ): 
t  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery  (1857) ; 
Is  Davis  a  Traitor  t  (1860) ; 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  etc.  (1868) ; 
Professor  Bledsoe  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Southern  Review. 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeye  (professor  of  Greek,  1850-7G) : 

t  Latin  Grammar,  Primer,  Reading  and  Exercise  Books  (several  editions) ; 

t  Edition  of  Persius  (1875) ; 

Justin  Martyr's  Apologies,  and  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (1877) ; 

Edition  of  P'mdar's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  (1885)  ; 

t  Address  on  Classical  Study  (1869) ; 

t  Legend  of  Venus  (Southern  Review,  ^pril,  1867) ; 

t  Xantippe  and  Socrates  (Southern  Review,  July,  1867) ; 

t  Limits  of  Culture  (Southern  Review,  October,  1867); 

t  Emperor  Julian  (Southern  Review,  January,  1868) ; 

t  Maximilian  (Southern  Review,  April,  1868) ; 

t  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (Southern  Review,  July,  1868) ; 

t  Lucian  (Southern  Review,  October,  1869) ; 

t  Studies  in  the  Attic  Orators  (Southern  Magazine,  April  to  September,  1873) ; 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Friedrich  Ritschl  (American  Philological  Associa- 
tion Proc.,  1877); 

Address  before  Literary  Societies  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (1897); 

Classics  aud  Colleges  (Princeton  Review,  July,  1878) ; 

University  Work  in  America  (Princeton  Review,  May,  1879) ; 

Athena  Parthenos  (Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1882),  etc. ; 

Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  to  which  he  has  made  many  con- 
tributions. 

G.  F.  Holmes  (professor  of  historical  scieDce,  1857-) : 

Published— 

t  Series  of  Readers ; 

t  English  Grammar ; 

t  Pictorial  English  Grammar  (1868) ; 

t  History  of  the  United  States  (1871) ; 

t  A  New  History  of  the  United  States  (1886) ; 

t  A  Science  of  Society,  privately  printed. 
Addresses — 

Inaugural,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  The  University  of  Mississippi,  and 
t  The  University  of  Virginia. 
Lectures — 

Before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society — "The  Virginia  Colony" ; 

Before  the  Peabody  Institute,  Bal timore— < '  The  Romances  of  the  Round  Ta^Aft  ^  \ 
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O.  F.  Holmes — Contiuued. 

Lectures — Continned. 

Before  the  Booieties  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1652 — **Deii]o«tbeDes" ; 

Before  the  Virfonia  Teachers'  Association — "The  Study  of  English." 
t  Coutribated  to  McClintock  dt  Strong's  Cyolop»dia  Bibl.  Theol.  and  Eccles.  Lit- 
erature— 

Vul.  II,  1868,  Comte,  Auguste ;  Descartes ; 

Vol.  Ill,  1870,  Elizabeth,  Queen;  Empiricism;  Epicurun;  Epicureau  Philoso- 
phy ;  Faith  atid  Reason ;  Ffcinns  Marsilius ;  Fief;  Feudal  System  ;  Gas- 
sendi;  Grosseteste; 

Vol.  IV,  1872,  Hamilton,  Sir  William;  Hartley:  Hume; 

Vol.  V,  1875,  Kant;  Knighthood;  Leibnitz;  Locke; 

Vol.  VII,  Nostradamus; 

Vol.  VIII,  1879,  Philosophy ;  Platonic  Philosophy;  Pletho,  Gemlstus:  Plotiuiis; 
Polignao ;  Positive  Philosophy  ;  Pythagoras ;  Realism ; 

Vol.  IX,  liif^Of  Empire,  Holy  Roman;  Scholasticism  ;  Scotus,  Erigena;  Seneca; 
Socrates;  Spinoza; 

Vol.  X,  1881,  Synoellus.  Georgius ;  Synesius. 
Supplement — 

Vol.  I,  18H5,  Byzantine  Historians  ;  Canse :  Causation  ; 

Vol.  II,  1887,  Comnena,  Anna;  Scepticism,  Kecont  Phasen  of. 
Contributed  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review — 

The  North  American  Indians,  January,  ]'^44 : 

Rome  and  the  Romans,  October,  1844 ; 

Rabelais,  January,  1845 ; 

Sue.    Wandering  Jew,  January,  t846 ; 

Athens  and  the  Athenians,  April,  1847 ; 

California  Gold  and  European  Revolution,  July,  1850; 

Cimon  and  Pericles,  April,  1851 ; 

The  Athenian  Orators,  October,  1851 ; 

Grote'a  History  of  Greece,  November,  K>6 ; 

Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  October,  1857 ; 

Julius  CsBsar ; 

Hume's  Philosophy ; 

English  in  the  XVth  Century ; 

The  Berlin  Treaty. 
North  British  Review — 

Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism. 
New  York  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — 

Philosophy  and  Faith,  April,  1851 ; 

Faith  and  Science,  April,  1852: 

Instanratio  Nova,  July,  1852 ; 

The  Bacon  of  the  XlXth  Century,  July,  1852; 

Revival  of  the  Black  Arts,  April,  1854  ; 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  October,  1854  ; 

The  Positive  Religion,  July,  1854  ; 

tSir  William  Hamilton,  January,  April,  1857; 

t  Friai*  Bacon  and  Lord  Bacon,  January,  April,  1858. 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — 

The  Bluudftrs  of  Hall  am,  January,  1853 ; 

The  CsBsars,  July,  lf^53  ; 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  Octob«^r.  !853; 

Greece  and  its  History,  January,  1855; 

Chastel  on  Charity,  January,  1856  ; 

Remains  of  Latin  Tragedy,  Jannary,  1856 ; 
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G.  F.  Holmes — Goutiuued. 

Southorn  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — Continued. 

Spencer's  Social  Statics,  April,  185(5 ; 

Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages,  August,  1856  ; 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Jnly  1856  ; 

Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists,  July,  1856. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger — 

Life  and  Times  of  Pericles,  February,  18.  0  ; 

John  C.  Calhoun,  May,  lHoO  ; 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1851 ; 

General  Zaohary  Taylor,  September,  1850  ; 

Greeley  on  Reforms,  May,  1851 ; 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  December,  itiOii  ; 

Spiritual  Manifestations,  Jnly,  1853 ; 

Universities  and  Colleges,  August,  October,  and  November,  1853. 
De  Bow's  Review — 

Ancient  Slavery,  November  und  December,  1».>5 ; 

Increase  of  Gold,  1856  ; 

GU)ld  and  Silver  Mines—The  Golden  Age,  July,  1856 ; 

t  Who  Wrote  Shakspearef    February,  1868;  and  many  other  contributions. 
United  States  Law  Magazine — 

Cancellaria)  Origines,  Jnly,  August,  and  September,  1851 ;   • 
The  Forum  (Law  Journal) — 

tThe  Civil  Law,  1873-74; 

t  Primitive  Law,  April  and  July,  1875. 

•  Wm.  E.  Peters  (professor  of  Latiu,  1865-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Syllabus  of  Latin  Syntax. 

•Charles  S.  Venable  (professor  of  matbeinatics,  1800-) : 

Has  published  t  a  mathematical  series  in  several  volumes ;   also  a  report  in  a 
volume  of  Coast  Survey  reports  for  1860  on  observations  made  in  July  and 
August,  1860,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  Labrador >^.«|^ 
observe  eclipse  of  that  year.  ^    ^    EfQ^ 
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John  W.  Mallet  (professor  of  chemistry,  1872-) :  ^ywv^ 

Has  published  Physical  and  Chemical  Conditions  of  the  Culture  of  \3otton 
(London:  Chapman  ^  Hall.  1862);  the  British  Association  Earthquake, 
Catalogue  (conjointly  with  his  father,  R.  Mallet)  ;  also  about  eighty  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Annalen  der  Chemie 
und  der  Pharmacie,  the  American  Journal  of  Soienoe  (Silliman's),  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  eto. 
(done  iu  part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

NoAH  K.  Davis  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1873-) : 

Published —  ^ 

t  The  Theory  of  Thought ;  a  treatise  on  deductive  logic  (New  York :  Harper's, 
1880). 
Also  the  following  papers  : 

t  The  Duality  of  Mind  and  Brain,  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly  for  1882 ; 

t  Am  I  Free  f  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly,  1885 ; 

t  Is  Prayer  Reasonable?  in  Christian  Thought,  July  and  August,  1885; 

t  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,  in  North  American  Review,  March,  1886 ; 

\  The  Negro  in  the  South,  in  the  Forum  for  April,  1886 ; 

t  Religions  Exercises  in  State  Schools,  in  the  Forum  fox  Ye\yc\\«A^ ,  Y^SSl  • 
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^  Thomas  R.  Price  (professor  of  Greek,  1876-82) : 

PubliBbed — 

A  New  Heresy ;  review  of  Mr.  Froade's  viewH  oo  education,  in  the  Sonthem 
Magazine,  1870 ; 

The  Place  of  the  Mother  Tongae  in  Education,  1874 ; 

t  The  Method  of  Philology ;  inaugural  address,  1876 ; 

t  The  Study  of  English  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  1877; 

t  Methods  of  Language  Teaching  as  applied  to  English ;  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Summer  Normal  School  of  Virginia,  and  published  as 
a  pamphlet,  1880; 

The  Construction  and  Types  of  Shakspeare's  Verse-forms  (in  preui) ;  and  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  and  other  Journals. 

•  Wm.  M.  Fontaine  (professor  of  natural  history  and  geology,  1879-) : 

Published — 
Resources  of  West  Virginia,  octavo;  prepared  in  coigunotion   with  M.  F. 

Maury,  Jr.,  and  published  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia ; 
The  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  Flora  of  Southwest  Pennsylvania  and 

West  Virginia,  octavo ;  prepared  in    coi^unotion   with  I.  C.  White,  and 

published  by  the  Second  Oeological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania ; 
The  Older  Mesozoic  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto ;  published  by  United  States 

(Geological  Survey  as  Monograph  VI ; 
The  Potomac  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto;  in  press. 
Also  the  following  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science: 

Notes  on  the  West  Virginia  Asphaltum  Deposit ; 
•  Ofil^ome  Points  in  the  Gfeology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia ; 
On  the  Primordial  Strata  of  Virginia ; 

Notes  on  the  Vespertine  Strata  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia ; 
The  Conglomerate  Series  of  West  Virginia ; 
Notes  on  the  Mesozoic  of  Virginia,  etc.  (done  in  part  while  professor  at  the 

University), 

Obmond  Stone  (professor  of  astronomy,  1882-) : 

t  Editor  of  Annals  of  Mathematics,  18d;M^,  published  at  the  University  of 

Virginia. 
Has  contributed  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  astrouomical  journals  and 

reports  (part  of  this  work  done  at  the  University). 

John  H.  Wheeler  (professor  of  Greek,  1882-87) : 

De  Alcestidis  et  Hippolyti  Euripedearum  Interpolationibus  (Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation, Bouu,  1879; ; 

Report  of  Rheinisches  Museum  (Philological  Journal,  18dl-S2) ; 

Review  of  Klinkenberg's  De  Euripdeorum  Prologorum  Arte  (Philological 
Journal,  1882) ;  also  contributed  to  the  Nation,  etc. 

•  James  M.  Oarnett  (professor  of  English,  1882-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Translation  of  Beo  wulf  ( 1882, 2d  edition,  1885).  Has  contribu- 
ted to  the  Southern  Review,  the  Andover  Review,  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  etc.  (done  in 
part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

•  William  M.  Thornton  (professor  of  engineering,  1883-) : 

Assistant  editor  Annals  of  Mathematics. 

^Franois  p.  Dunninoton  (professor  of  analytical  and  agricoltural 
chemistry,  1 885-) : 

t  Has  contributed  various  papers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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*  William  B.  Towles  (professor  of  aaatomy  and  materia  medica, 

188G-) : 

Published — 
tSyllabos  of  Notes  on  xVnatomy  ; 
t  Syllabus  of  Notes  on  Osteology  ; 
t  Syllabns  of  Notes  on  Materia  Medica. 

*  William  C.  D abney  (professor  of  practice  of  medicine^  etc.,  1886-) : 

Published — 

(1)  The  Value  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  Practitioner— a  small  book,  to 

which  was  awarded  the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard,  in  1873; 

(2)  Over  thirty  papers  on  different  medical  topics  in — 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

The  Medical  News, 

The  Virginia  Medical  Journal, 

The  Maryland  Medical  Journal, 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal, 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

The  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 

The  Transactions  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

ASSISTANT  PBOFESSOBS. 

*  John  A.  Broadus  (assistant  in  ancient  langaages,  1851-53): 

Published — 
Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons ; 
]>ctures  on  the  History  of  Preaching ; 
Commentary  on  Matthew  ; 
Book  of  Sermons  and  Addresses. 

*  Edward  S.  Joynes  (assistant  in  ancient  languages,  1853-59): 

liais  published   several  text-books  on  the  modern  languages,  and  papers  in 
philological  journals. 

"*  Edward  B.  Smith  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1855-57): 

Text-book  of  Plane  Trigonometry. 

*  James  G.  Clark  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1857-58) : 

Text-book  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

*Gaetano  Lanza,  Jr.  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1869-71) : 

Has  published  a  work  on  Applied  Mechanics,  1883,  and  scientific  papers. 
17036— No.  2 15 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HAMPDBN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE. 
•  By  C.  E.  MoIlwaine.i 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  claims 
an  age  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  years.  As  Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy,  it  originally  formed  one  of  the  series  of  log  colleges 
which,  dnring  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  look  out  from  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  and  to  extend  among  the  people  the  civilizing  influence 
of  letters.  Its  foundation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  energies  of  the  descendants  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  blood, 
many  representatives  of  which  had  left  their  native  countries  and  the 
more  settled  portions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  found 
in  ix)rtions  of  Virginia  a  suitable  inheritance  for  their  posterity. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  already,  in  1738,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  Virginia  to  protect  those  of  this  race  and  religion,  settling  the 
valley  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Having  received 
a  favorable  response,  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Synod  began 
to  settle  Presbytepan  families  in  Charlotte,  Prince  Edward,  and  Camp- 
belL  Families  of  this  race  were,  at  this  time,  scattered  throughout 
Virginia ;  but,  owing  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  established 
church,  there  had  hitherto  failed  to  exist  between  them  that  bond  of 
civil  and  religious  community  which  afterwards  became  so  prominent  a 
factor  in  the  Revolutionary  era  of  the  State. 

During  an  early  period  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  the  formation  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  the  relations  between  the 
Presbyterians  became  more  firmly  established,  and  they  began  now  to 
excite  attention  as  a  positive  element  in  State  politics.    . 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  historic  survivor  of  Nassau  Hall,  was 
laying  deep  the  foundation  for  an  accurate  culture,  and  became  a  re- 
sort for  Presbyterians  who  desired  to  extend  their  religious  and  mental 
training.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769,  subsequently  united 
with  the  Presbytery  at  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  and  represented  the  cause 

*Mr.  Clement  R.  Mollwaine  is  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  a  son  of 
its  distinguished  president,  Dr.  Richard  Mollwaine.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  the 
hifltorical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  was  subsequently  gradu- 
ated at  the  law  school  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore.  The  editor  of 
this  report  takes  this  oooasion  of  thanking  his  former  pupil  for  preparing  the  present 

chapter.— Editor. 
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of  religion  and  education  with  sach  eminence  as  to  make  his  name  his- 
torid  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Gommonwealth.  The  cause  of  learning 
among  the  Presbyterians  in  Virginia  was  already  advancing  apace, 
when  the  impetus,  happily  given  to  it  by  the  New  Jersey  pioneer,  may 
be  said  to  have  occasioned  the  foundation  of  two  academies — Prince 
Edward  and  Liberty  Hall — each  tracing  its  origin  from  one  parent 
source.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hanover  Presbytery  the  Prince  Edward 
Academy  was  opened  to  students  in  January,  1776,  under  the  con 
trol  and  direction  of  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  rector,  to  whose  magical 
influence  its  early  prosperity  may  be  attributed.  The  Presbytery,  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  the  academy,  endeavored  to  encourage 
every  necessary  branch  of  literature,  and,  while  reserving  a  preference 
in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  service,  extended  the  benefits  of  the  foun. 
dation  to  all  denominations. 

The  name  of  Prince  Edward  Academy  was  changed  to  that  of  fibtmp- 
den-Sidney  in  May,  1777,  in  honor  of  those  principles  of  political  Lib- 
erty which  had  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Among  the  trus- 
tees of  the  academy  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  James  Madison  and 
Patrick  Henry,  which  indicate  that  the  institution  was  a  product  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  was  first  launched  upon  its  existence 
during  the  most  important  epoch  in  our  history. 

In  October,  1779,  the  rector  was  released  from  his  duties  in  order  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  moral  .philosophy  in  the  Oollege  of  Kew 
Jersey ;  his  brother,  the  Bev.  John  Blair  Smith,  by  common  consent 
succeeded  him.  The  second  rector  of  the  academy,  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  president  of  the  College,  when  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  1783,  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oollege  of 
New  Jersey^  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  two  brothers,  the  curricu- 
lum and  government  came  to  resemble  the  Princeton  model.  Those  who 
were  most  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
were  allied  by  ties  of  sympathy  and  respect  with  th4t  central  school, 
which  had  been  so  essential,  not  only  in  directing  the  educational  tend- 
encies, but  also  in  shaping  the  political  and  religious  principles,  which 
were  adhered  to  with  such  fidelity  by  the  Presbyterians^  until  the  bill 

^In  this  conneotion  the  editor  Dotes  the  historical  importaoce  of  the  early  move- 
mente  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in  Virginia  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1774. 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  of  Richmond,  who  has  discussed  the  pioneer  influence 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  promoting  religions  freedom  (see  papers  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Dr.  Still^'s  reply,  Vol.  Ill),  has  lately  made  a  valu- 
able documentary  discovery,  which  is  described  and  published  in  the  Central  Presby- 
terian, Richmond,  May  16,  1888.    Mr.  Henry's  letter  and  the  document  in  question 

are  here  reprinted  in  full : 

''Richmond,  Va.,  May  7,  1888. 

« In  looking  among  the  archives  of  the  State  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  paper  of 
great  historical  value,  in  its  bearing  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  struggle  for  religions  liberty  in  Virginia.  I  enclose  it  with  the  request  that  it 
be  published,  and  although  it  was  written  in  1774,  this  will  be  its  first  publication. 

*'  The  occasion  of  its  preparation  was  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  1773  of  a  biU  having  for  its  professed  object  the  better  security  of  the  rallgioiia 
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for  establishing  religions  fireedom  was  finally  enacted  in  1785.    Histori- 
cal jnstice  claims  honorable  mention  of  the  first  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  in  his  defence  of  religions  liberty  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  sustained  by  an  eloquence  and 
astuteness  which  were  said  by  many  to  have  excelled  Patrick  Henry. 

In  characterizing  that  civil  and  religious  conflict,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Hampden-Sidney  was  called  to  life,  the  memorial  from  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery of  1776  most  fittingly  expresses  the  sentiments  of  our  founders: 
*^  That  duty  which  we  owe  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it, 
can  only  be  directed  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  is  nowhere  cogniz- 

liberty  of  Proteetant  diasenters  in  the  oolooy,  but  really  oontriyed  for  their  oppres- 
sion in  several  particulars.  The  objectionable  features  are  commented  apon  in  the 
paper  now  sent  you.  Foote,  in  his  Sketches  of  Virginia,  p.  320,  states  the  diasatis- 
fSftotion  of  Hanover  Presbytery  with  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  appointment  of  Eev. 
John  Todd  and  Capt.  John  Morton  as  commissioners  to  attend  the  next  Assembly  in 
opposition  to  it.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  next  Assembly  touching  the  matter,  and 
at  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  Robert  Caldwell,  on  Cub  Creek,  in  Charlotte  County, 
October  14,  1774,  there  being  apprehension  that  the  Assembly  would  take  action 
during  the  fall  session,  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  November  next,  at  the  house  of  Col.  William  Cabell,  of  Amherst,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  bill.  This  paper  is  that  remonstrance,  and  is  most  interesting  and  in. 
structive,  not  only  because  of  its  ability  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  then  condition 
of  the  Church  and  the  colony,  but  because  it  is  the  first  paper  of  the  kind,  so  &r  as  I 
have  seen,  which  was  ever  presented  to  the  Virginia  Assembly  claiming  equal  rights 
for  dissenters.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  advance  guard  of  that  army  of 
remonstrances  wliich  so  vigorously  attacked  the  Establishment,  and  finally  overpow- 
ered it  and  established  perfect  religious  liberty  on  its  ruins. 

"  Foots  evidently  never  saw  this  paper.  Taking  it  in  connection  with  the  able 
memorials  of  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1776  and  1777,  which  Foote  gives  in  full,  the 
reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  where  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  got  his  views  of  religious  liberty.  His  famous  bill  was  not  written  before 
1777,  nor  reported  before  1779,  and  it  shows  no  more  advanced  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject than  the  able  papers  of  Hanover  Presbytery.  I  will  add  that  it  is  probable  that 
Rev.  Caleb  Wallace,  who  wrote  the  memorial  of  1776,  wrote  this  paper.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  became  in  later  life  a  distinguished  judge  in  Kentucky. 

*•  Wm.  Wibt  Bmkky,** 

*'  To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Houee  of  Burgeeeee : 

*'  The  Petition  jof  fche  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  Virginia  in  particular,  and  all  Protestant  dissenters  in  general, 
humbly  showeth.  That  upon  application  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Anderson  in 
behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Governor  Gooch,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  did  in  the  year  1738,  or  about  that  time,  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
Presbyterians  who  might  incline  to  settle  in  the  colony,  grant  an  instrument  of  writ- 
ing under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  containing  the  most  ample  assurances  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  all  the  other  privileges 
of  good  subjects.  Relying  upon  this  express  stipulation,  as  well  as  upon  the  justice 
and  catholic  spirit  of  the  whole  legislative  body,  several  thousand  families  of  Presby- 
terians have  removed  from  the  Northern  provinces  into  the  frontiers  of  this  colony, 
exposed  themselves  to  a  cruel  and  savage  enemy,  and  all  the  other  toils  and  dangers 
of  settling  a  new  country,  and  soon  became  a  barrier  to  the  former  inhabitants  who 
were  settled  in  the  more  commodious  parts  of  the  colony.  Ever  since  that  time  we 
have  been  considered  and  treated  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  fellow  subjects, 
oor  have  our  ministers  or  people  been  restricted  in  their  religions  privileges  by  any 
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able  but  at  the  tribaDal  of  the  Universal  Jadge."  '^  In  this  enlightened 
age,  and  in  a  land  where  all  are  united  in  the  tnost  strenuous  eflforts  to 
be  free,  we  hope  and  expect  that  our  representatives  will  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  removing  every  species  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  bondage." 

By  the  act  of  1783  the  academy  became  a  college,  thereby  dissolving 
all  connection  with  the  parent  presbytery.  The  ties  of  an  earlier  con- 
nection, however,  have  not  been  forgotten  oi*  ignored,  and  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  has  annually  assembled  under  the  protection  of  the 
charter  since  1783,  has  been  often  constrained  to  refer  with  pride  to  the 
parent  of  one  of  the  most  important  literary  institutions  in  the  State. 

law  of  the  colony.  Your  humble  petitioners  further  show,  that  with  gratitude  they 
acknowledge  the  catholic  design  of  our  late  honorable  Assembly  to  secure  by  law  the 
religions  liberties  of  all  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  colony ;  accordingly  they  did  in 
the  year  1772  prepare  and  print  a  Toleration  Bill,  but  as  the  subject  was  deeply  in- 
teresting it  was  generously  left  open  for  amendment.  But  notwithstanding  we  are 
fully  persuaded  of  the  catholic  and  generods  design  of  our  late  representatives,  yet 
we  are  deeply  sensible  that  some  things  in  the  above  named  bill  will  be  very  grievous 
and  burdensome  to  us  if  passed  into  a  law.  Therefore  we  humbly  and  earnestly  pray 
that  the  said  bill  may  not  be  established  without  such  alterations  and  amendments 
as  will  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  impartial  liberty  and  sound  policy, 
which  we  presume  were  the  valuable  ends  for  which  it  was  first  intended.  Therefore 
we  humbly  beg  lelive,  while  we  are  making  the  prayer  of  our  petition  in  a  more  par- 
ticular way,  to  lay  before  this  honorable  House,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  bill. 

''  The  preamble  is  agreeable  to  what  we  desire,  only  we  pray  that  the  preamble  and 
every  other  part  of  the  bill  may  be  so  expressed  as  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
royal  assent. 

**  We  are  also  willing  that  all  our  cler^men  should  be  required  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  etc..  usually  taken  by  civil  officers,  and  to  declare  their  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"Likewise,  as  is  required  in  the  said  bill,  we  shall  willingly  have  all  our  churches 
and  stated  places  for  public  worship  registered,  if  this  honorable  House  ahaU  think 
proper  to  grant  it.  But  every  minister  of  the  gospel  is  under  indispensable  obliga- 
tions to  follow  the  example  of  our  blessed  SSavior,  *  who  went  about  doing  good,'  and 
the  example  of  his  Apostles,  who  not  only  '  taught  in  the  Temple,  but  in  every  house 
where  they  came  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.'  From  which, 
and  their  constant  practice  of  traveUing  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  we  humbly 
trust  that  it  will  appear  to  this  Assembly  that  we  cannot,  consistent  with  the  du- 
ties of  our  office,  wholly  confine  our  ministrations  to  any  place  or  number  of  places : 
and  to  be  limited  by  law  would  be  the  more  grievous,  because  in  many  parts  of  this 
colony,  even  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Presbyterians,  it  is  uot^  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  in  any  short  time  be,  easy  to  determine  where  it  would  be  the  most 
expedient  to  fix  upon  a  stated  place  for  public  worship,  and,  indeed,  where  we  have 
houses  for  worship  already  built,  generally  the  bounds  of  our  congregation  are  so 
very  extensive  that  many  of  our  people,  especially  women,  children,  and  servants, 
are  not  able  to  attend  by  reason  of  the  distance,  which  makes  it  our  duty,  as  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  double  our  diligence,  and  frequently  to  lecture  and  catechise 
in  the  remote  comers  of  our  congregations.  This  restriction  would  also  be  very 
grievous  to  us  in  many  other  respects.  We  only  beg  leave  to  add :  That  the  number 
of  Presbyterians  in  this  province  is  now  very  great  and  the  number  of  clergymen  but 
small,  therefore  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  itinerate  and  preach  through  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  that  our  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  and  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  in  the  way  agreeable  to  their  own  consciences.    As  to  our  hav- 
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The  historic  influence  to  which  Hampden  Sidney  owes  its  origin  has 
been  briefly  stated,  and  as  the  second  college  founded  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  its  life  began  under  different  auspices  from  those  of  the  more 
venerable  William  and  Mary,  which  sprang  into  existence  at  a  period 
when  a  college  was  the  dream  of  individuals,  but  had  made  no  im- 
press upon  the  people  of  the  colony.  Nor  is  there  any  historic  connec- 
tion between  Hampden-Sidney  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
was  matured  many  years  after  the  organic  life  of  Hampden-Sidney  be- 
gan. The  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson  found  embodiment  in  an  in- 
stitution which  has  proved  a  fountain  of  intellectual  culture,  not  only 

isg  meetiDgs  for  public  worship  in  the  night,  it  is  not  in  frequent  practice  among 
our  churches ;  yet  sometimes  we  find  it  expedient  to  attend  night  meetings,  that  a 
neighborhood  may  hear  a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  or  be  catechised,  without  being  much 
interrupted  in  their  daily  labor.  And  so  long  as  our  fellow-subjects  are  permitted  to 
meet  together  by  day  or  by  night  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  diversion,  we  hope 
we  shall  not  be  restrained  from  meeting:  together,  as  opportunity  serves  us,  upon 
business  of  all  others  the  roost  important ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
Apostles  held  frequent  societies  by  night,  and  once  St.  Paul  continued  his  speech 
till  midnight ;  acconlingly  it  is  well  known  that  in  city  and  collegiate  churches  even- 
'  ing  prayers  and  lectures  have  long  been  esteemed  lawful  and  profitable  exercises. 
As  to  any  bad  influence  this  practice  may  have  upon  servants  or  any  others,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  is  nothing  iu  our  principles  or  way  of  worship  that  tends  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  disobedience  or  disorder,  but  much  to  the  contrary ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  bo  detected  in  doing  or  teaching  anything  criminal  in  this  respect,  we 
presume  he  is  liable  to  punishment  by  a  law  already  in  being ;  therefore  we  pray  that 
no  dissenting  minister,  'according  to  law,  may  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  for  preach, 
ing  or  teaching  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place  in  this  colony. 

"We  confess  it  is  easy  for  us  to  keep  open  doors  in  time  of  divine  service,  except  in 
case  of  a  storm  or  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  yet  we  would  humbly  represent 
that  such  a  requirement  implies  a  suspicion  of  our  loyalty,  and  will  fix  a  stigma  upon 
OS  to  after  ages,  such  as  we  presume  our  honorable  representatives  will  not  judge 
that  we  have  anyhow  incurred ;  therefore  we  pray  that  this  clause  may  also  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill. 

"And  as  to  baptizing  or  receiving  servants  into  our  communion,  we  have  always 
anxiously  desired  to  do  it  with  the  permission  of  their  masters ;  but  when  a  servant 
appears  to  be  a  true  penitent  and  makes  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  upon  his 
desire  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  admit  him  into  our  Church,  and  if  he  has  never 
been  baptized,  we  are  to  baptize  him  according  to  the  command  of  Christ:  *Qo  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen.'  And  we  are  so  confidently  persuaded  of  the  liberal  sentiments  of  this  House, 
that  in  obeying  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall  never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  diso- 
beying the  laws  of  our  country. 

"  And  we  also,  having  abundant  reasons  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  indulged  in  every 
other  thing  that  may  appear  reasonable,  your  petitioners  further  pray: 

"For  liberty  and  protection  iu  the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  and  duties  of  oar 
office  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  , 
may  disturb  any  of  our  congregations  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  or  misuse  the 
preacher,  be  the  same  as  on  those  who  disturb  the  congregation  or  misuse  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  dissenting  clergy,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  be  excused  from  all  burdensome  offices.  All  which  we 
conceive  is  granted  in  the  English  Toleration  Act. 

"  And  we  pray  for  that  freedom  in  speaking  and  writing  upon  religions  snbjeots 
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for  Virginia,  bat  for  the  entire  Sonth.  Hampden-Sidney  has  remained 
true  to  its  ori^nal  vocation  as  a  college,  and  cannot  offer  to-day  more 
extensive  advantages  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  charter.  This  instrument,  however,  is  so  liberal  in  its 
character  that  no  recourse  to  the  Legislature  for  revisal  or  amendment 
has  ever  been  deemed  necessary. 

According  to  charter  provisions  the  corporation  was  established  witb 
a  view  to  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Under  the  legal  title  of  ^'  President  and  Trustees  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,"  every  right  is  accorded  by  law  which  is  necessary  to 
perpetuate  a  useful  existence,  and  no  legislative  stricture  is  imposed  to 
mar  the  symmetry  of  its  development.    By  Article  IV  "  the  president 

which  is  allowed  by  law  to  every  member  of  the  British  Empire  in  civil  affairs,  and 
which  has  long  been  so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

**  And  also  we  pray  for  a  right  by  law  to  hold  estates,  and  enjoy  donations  and  lega- 
cies for  the  support  of  oar  churches  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth. 
Though  this  is  not  expressed  in  the  English  Act  of  Toleration,  yet  the  greatest  law- 
yers in  England  have  plead,  and  the  best  Judges  have  determined,  that  it  is  nuuiifestly 
implied. 

"  Finally,  we  pray  that  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Toleration  may  be  so  expressed  as  to 
render  us  suspicious  or  odious  to  our  countrymen,  with  whom  we  desire  to  live  in  i»eaoe 
and  friendship;  but  that  all  misdemeanors  committed  by  dissenters  may  be  punished 
by  laws  equally  binding  upon  all  our  fellow  subjects,  without  any  regard  to  their  re- 
ligious tenets.  Or  if  any  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Toleration 
ahallbe  judged  to  deserve  punishment,  we  pray  that  the  crime  may  be  accurately 
defined  and  the  penalty  ascertained  by  the  Legislature ;  and  that  neither  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  any  magistrate  or  court  whatsoever. 

**  May  it  please  this  honorable  Assembly,  there  are  some  other  things  which  we  omit, 
because  they  are  less  essential  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  interest  of  our 
Church ;  we  trust  that  we  petition  for  nothing  but  what  justice  says  ought  to  be  ours, 
for  as  ample  privileges  as  any  of  our  fellow-subjects  e^joy :  *  To  have  and  enjoy  the 
fhll  and  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  without  molestation  or  danger  of  incurring  any 
penalty  whatsoever.'  We  are  petitioning  in  favor  of  a  Church  that  is  neither  con- 
temptible nor  obscure.  It  prevails  in  every  province  to  the  northward  of  Maryland, 
and  its  advocates  in  all  the  more  southern  provinces  are  numerous  and  respectable; 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  north  of  Europe  adorns  it ;  it  is  the  established  religion 
of  the  populous  and  wealthy  states  of  Holland ;  it  prevails  in  the  wise  and  happy 
cantons  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  is  the  possession  of  (Geneva,  a  state  among  the  fore- 
most of  those  who,  at  the  Reformation,  emancipated  themselves  from  the  slavery  of 
Rome ;  and  some  of  the  first  geniuses  and  writers  in  every  branch  of  literature  were 
sons  of  our  Church. 

''The  subject  is  of  such  solemn  importance  to  us  that,  comparatively  speaking,  our 
lives  and  our  liberties  are  but  of  little  value ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  and 
the  honor  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  American  liberty,  are  certainly 
most  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  Therefore  we  would  willingly  lay  before  this 
honorable  House  a  more  extensive  view  of  our  reasons  in  favor  of  an  unlimited,  im- 
partial Toleration ;  but  fearing  we  should  transgress  upon  the  patience  of  the  House, 
we  conclude  with  praying  that  the  all  wise,  just,  and  merciful  God  would  direct  you 
in  this  and  all  your  other  important  determinations. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  Presbytery. 

"David  Rice,  Moderator. 

**  Caleb  Wallace,  Cl^k. 
**Ata  session  of  the  Presbytery  in  Amherst  County ^  November  lith,  1774." 
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and  trustees  are  aathoirized  to  grant  degrees  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
any  college  in  America  can  do,  and  to  elect  and  commission,  under  their 
common  seal,  professors  and  masters."  ^^  The  greatest  care  and  caution 
shall  be  nsed  in  electing  such  professors  and  masters,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  shall  be  so  elected  unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  mani- 
fests to  the  world  his  sincere  affection  for  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Having  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century  an  organic  existence,  a  brief 
survey  of  its  internal  development  during  this  period  will  be  useful  in 
explaining  the  present  status  of  Hampden-Sidney. 

The  first  laws  framed  for  the  government  of  the  corporation  were 
drafted  by  John  Blair  Smith,  in  1784,  at  the  instance  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and,  while  stamped  by  the  masculine  vigor  of  their  originator, 
they  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  almost  primitive  in  comparison 
with  the  more  refined  regulations  in  force  to-day. 

The  students  were  classified  as  members  of  the  grammar  school, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  who  were  all  subject  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  president  and  masters,  assistants  or  tutors.  The 
title  of  professor  did  not  come  into  use  until  1816,  when  a  '^  First  Pro- 
fessor" was  appointed.  The  Freshman  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  collegiate  annals  in  1812. 

For  moral  suasion,  not  so  much  respect  was  entertained  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney as  to  exclude  occasional  recourse  to  corporal  punishment. 
While  this  mode  of  correction  was  reserved  mainly  for  the  members  of 
the  grammar  school,  the  liberties  of  Sophomores  and  Juniors  were  not 
so  well  defined  as  to  be  entirely  secure  from  invasion.  The  collegiate 
classes,  however,  had  their  moral  status  well  hedged  in  by  law  at  an 
early  period,  while  the  members  of  the  grammar  school  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  more  paternal  treatment  until  the  school  was  discontinued 
as  a  department  in  1865. 

A  peculiar  respect  for  gravity  and  decorum  was  characteristic  of  the 
old  regime  at  Hampden-Sidney.  The  president,  masters,  and  stu- 
dents were  enjoined  to  appear  at  church  in  ^'  distinguishing  habits  of 
black;"  a  requirement  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  soon  dispensed 
with.  The  tutors  resided  in  the  college  building  in  order  to  keep  the 
students  in  proper  obedience.  The  latter  were  strictly  enjoined  to  re- 
main in  their  rooms  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night.  Attention  to  moral 
and  religious  duties  was  enforced  by  fines,  provisions  for  which  did 
not  disappear  from  the  code  until  1809.  The  last  of  the  original  laws, 
which  exists  to-day  in  its  primitive  vigor,  is  the  article  forbidding 
proselytism.  While  condemning  any  tendency  in  the  authorities  to  in- 
fluence the  students  in  favor  of  any  particular  sect,  it  enjoins  the  duty 
of  respecting  that  freedom  of  conviction  which  belongs  to  true  religion — 
a  law  which  has  never  been  violated,  and  which  has  received  but  one 
interpretation  within  the  entire  history  of  the  College. 
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The  development  of  a  good  cnrricalum  has  been  gradaal,  bat  de- 
cided. In  the  period  of  the  academy,  particular  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  natnral  and  moral  philosophy — studies 
wliich  have  always  commanded  an  important  place  in  the  cnrricnlnm 
of  the  College.  To  the  presidents  born  before  the  era  of  the  Bevolntion, 
the  Smith  Brothers,  Drary  Lacy,  Archibald  Alexander,  and  Moses 
Hoge,  may  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  kept  alive  the  institution 
of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  Such  learning  as  was  taught  fix>m 
1776  to  1820  was  sound  and  good ;  but  it  was  not  classified  according 
to  the  approved  models  of  to-day.  To  a  finical  modern  student,  who  has 
not  examined  the  methods  existing  in  our  collegiate  schools  of  a  half 
century  ago,  the  system  might  appear  rude.  Assistants  and  tutors  were 
generally  appointed  during  this  period  at  the  instance  of  the  president, 
and,  as  they  were  always  men  of  the  soundest  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor,  they  were  quite  as  efficient  in  the  discipline  of  youth,  and  quite 
as  well  adapted  to  impart  what  was  then  considered  sound  learning,  as 
many  of  their  historical  successors,  the  professors  of  our  day  and  gene- 
ration. A  tendency  to  improvement  began  under  the  presidency  of 
Moses  Hoge,  and  resulted  in  a  well-regulated  and  durable  system  under 
the  enlightened  administration  of  his  successor,  Jonathan  P.  Cushing. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  era  of  masters  and  assistants  ends, 
and  that  of  the  professors  properly  begins.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Gushing  is  the  most  unique,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  mas- 
terly, in  the  history  of  the  college.  Jonathan  Peter  Gushing  was  bom 
in  1793,  at  Bochester,  N.  H.,  and  at  an  early  period  of  life  was  appren- 
ticed as  a  mechanic.  Imbued  with  a  desire  to  pursue  learning,  and  to 
cultivate  the  tendencies  of  a  naturally  refined  and  energetic  mind,  he 
withdrew  from  his  not  less  honorable  but  more  humble  sphere  in  order 
to  become  a  scholar.  Having  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy^  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Gollege  in  1817,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Virginia,  where  he  became  identified  in  early  manhood  with  Hampden- 
Siduey  Gollege.  As  tutor  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  his  ability 
and  rare  executive  talents  were  discovered.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge, 
Mr.  Gushing  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Gollege  in  1821. 
About  this  time  professorships  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
were  established,  followed  in  quicl^  succession  by  professorships  in  liter- 
ature and  belle-lettres,  Latin  and  Greek. 

From  the  conclusion  of  President  Gushiug's  administration  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  regime,  1835  to  1883,  tlie  names  of  the  successive 
presidents  are  Oarroll,  Maxwell,  Sparrow,  Wilson,  Green,  and  Atkinson. 
During  this  period  the  development  was  in  some  respects  painfully  slow, 
although  the  curriculum  as  established  under  Gushing  was  maintained 
in  its  entirety.  The  classical  infiuence  had  for  many  years  attained  a 
supremacy  to  which  it  was  not  legitimately  entitled.  The  curriculum 
at  one  time  seems  to  have  solidified  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  permit 
healthful  development.    The  Givil  War  of  1861-66  tried  the  institution 
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severely,  bat  it  survived  and  incorporated  into  its  coarse  sacli  studies  as 
were  calculated  to  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  College,  and  to  keep 
it  apace  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  A  professorship  of  English  and 
a  systematic  course  of  Bible  stadies  were  established.  The  facilities 
tor  studying  German  and  French  were  enlarged,  and  their  importance 
was  duly  emphasized.  Under  strict  but  reasonable  limitations  elective 
stadies  were  allowed.  With  these  important  changes  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Atkinson  terminated  in  1883. 

The  department  of  the  English  professorship  embraces  English,  rheto- 
ric, history  ,political  ecouomy,and  logic,  a  blending  of  courses  which,  from 
the  view  of  a  specialist,  may  be  subject  to  many  objections;  but,  as 
different  combinations  of  these  branches  are  pursaed  daring  each  aca- 
demic year,  the  elements  of  each  may  be  taught  with  some  degree  of 
precision  within  the  period  prior  to  graduation.  This  is  the  germ  from 
which  a  more  extended  course  of  history  and  political  science  may  be 
developed  in  the  future.  A  recent  introduction,  indicating  the  practical 
tendencies  of  the  curriculum,  without  marring  its  classical  and  scientific 
features,  was  the  establishment,  in  1886,  of  a  department  of  commercial 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  someof  the  financial  meas- 
ures to  which  HampdenSidney  has  had  recourse  in  the  past  in  order  to 
continue  its  existence  as  a  literary  institution.  The  original  fond  for 
erecting  the  academy  was  collected  by  subscription  from  friends  in  Prince 
Edward,  Charlotte,  and  Cumberland,  and  those  without  the  limits  of 
these  counties  who  sympathized  with  the  liberal  project  of  old  Hanover 
Presbytery.  The  Presbytery,  having  been  determined  in  its  choice  of 
a  location  for  the  College  by  the  liberality  of  Peter  Johnston,^  of  Prince 
Edward,  who  donated  100  acres  of  land  in  this  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection,  the  foundation  of  Hampden-Sidney  was  laid  in 
a  tobacco-growing  section,  where  currency  had  but  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation, and  where,  through  the  peculiar  system  of  land  tenure  exist- 
ing before  the  War,  no  tendency  to  manufactures  was  encouraged,  and 
the  profits  to  the  farmer  class  continued  unreasonably  small.  Cor- 
dially supported,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
the  people  living  in  the  vicinity,  the  trustees  of  the  College  soon  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  more  certain  sources  of  reve- 
nue than  were  promised  from  the  paucity  of  the  currency  in  the  country, 
in  order  to  secure  the  permanancy  of  a  literary  establishment.  While  the^ 
trustees  were  ever  maturing  plans  for  increasing  the  funds  by  means  of 
private  donations,  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
lotteries,  to  which,  in  an  emergency,  so  many  institutions  resorted  for 
aid  at  that  time.    In  May,  1777,  in  virtue  of  a  petition  from  the  board 

1  Peter  Johnston,  of  Longwood,  was  a  Scotohman,  the  friend  and  correspoDdent  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  father.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  the  adjutant  of  General  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee's  famous  legion  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  His  son  Peter  was  a  member  of  the  first  class,  and  was  the  father 
of  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  of  Virginia. 
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of  trastees  of  Hampden-Sidney,  the  Legislature  i>erinitted  ^a  lottery  to 
be  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  academy.  At  a  later  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  its  gaardians  approved  most  highly  of  the  utility 
of  lotteries,  and  not  only  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
but  passed  resolutions,  couched  in  the  most  complimentary  language, 
in  consideration  of  their  regard  for  a  donor  who  gave  several  lotteiy 
tickets  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  Even  so  late  as  1797,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  during  which  Archibald  Alexander,  afterwards  the 
founder  of  the  theological  school  at  Princeton,  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent, a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  lottery  to  be  erected  in 
favor  of  Hampden-Sidney  was  most  gravely  approved  and  recorded. 
The  wants  of  the  institution,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  were 
not  relieved  by  having  recourse  to  a  source  which,  in  time  of  need,  had 
enriched  many  more  fortunate  adventurers. 

From  1776  to  1820  theOollege  was  enabled  to  exist  through  the 
union  of  the  pastoral  office  with  that  of  president,  each  successive 
president,  after  his  qualification,  being  installed  pastor  of  Cumberland 
and  Prince  Edward  churches.  In  1803  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  hearts  of  the  trustees  by  their  petition  for  aid  to  the  Cincinnati 
Society.  In  so  low  a  condition  was  the  state  of  finances  at  that  time 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  College;  but  the  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  so  complete  a  resignation,  bestowed  its  endow- 
ment upon  a  more  fortunate  rival.  The  financial  success  which  was 
finally  reaped  by  the  College  under  the  presidency  of  Cushing,  is  to  be 
attributed,  partly,  to  his  rare  administrative  ability,  but  more  reason- 
ably, perhaps,  to  the  greater  ability  of  the  friends  of  Hampden-Sidney 
at  that  time  to  supply  her  wants.  During  this  administration  the  ex- 
chequer seemed  to  have  been  full  to  overflowing,  in  comparison  with  its 
exhausted  state  during  past  years. 

The  present  college  edifice  was  erected  under  the  happy  auspices  of 
this  era,  and,  while  somewhat  defaced  by  an  age  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  it  is  still  substantially  complete,  and  bears  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  original  design.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  raise 
a  permanent  endowment  was  matured  under  President  Cushing,  and, 
while  the  project  has  been  slow  of  realization,  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  College  have  continued  slowly  to  increase.  In  1846  the  finances  were 
somewhat  relieved  from  embarrassment  by  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships.  Under  Doctor  Atkinson's  administration  the  Col- 
lege was  safely  brought  through  the  period  of  civil  strife ;  and  while  for 
a  time  enervated  by  that  paralytic  shock  which  no  human  power  could 
avert,  she  has  finally  emerged  from  an  apparent  state  of  torpor,  and  bears 
to-day  the  same  relation  to  present  Virginia  which  she  once  sustained 
to  the  Virginia  of  the  past.  The  scheme  for  raising  $100,000,  as  a 
permanent  endowment,  planned  in  1859,  has  already  been  more  than 
realized ;  and,  while  the  present  resources  of  the  College  are  incapable 
of  supporting  her  corps  of  instructors  without  recourse  to  the  income 
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ariBing  from  tuition,  her  financial  condition  is  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  epoch  in  her  past  history.  The  financial  project  set  afloat 
by  the  board  of  trustees  during  the  present  administration,  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  of  $250,000,  is  being  pursued  with  the  same  persistency 
which  has  characterized  a  continuous  effort  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  If  this  plan  can  be  realized,  the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  has  never  failed  to  fill  in  the  past,  can  be  widened  and  ex- 
tended in  the  future ;  although  the  territory  which  will  most  naturally 
patronize  her  in  the  future  must,  in  virtue  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  Southern  States,  be  necessarily  more  contracted. 

There  are  two  institutions  closely  connected  with  Hampden-Sidney 
which,  even  in  this  cursory  review,  claim  particular  mention.  Hano- 
ver Presbytery,  in  1808,  conveyed  to  Hampden  Sidney  funds  for  found- 
ing a  theological  department,  the  latter  simply  acting  as  trustee  to  exe- 
cute  the  behest  of  her  venerable  mother.  Under  the  administration  of 
Moses  Hoge,  the  president  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, although  in  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  capacity.  In  1824 
the  department  was  discontinued,  and  from  the  germ  sprang  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  full  of  interest  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  South.  In  1837  a  medical  department  was  established  in 
Bichmond  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Hampden- Sidney  College. 
From  this  year  until  1850  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  under  the 
seal  of  the  College,  at  which  time  the  department  was  discontinued,  and 
the  former  ward,  under  the  name  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  has, 
during  a  corporate  existence  of  nearly  four  decades,  elevated  the  science ' 
of  medicine  in  the  State. 

In  her  relation  to  the  State,  Hampden-Sidney  has  never  failed  to  per- 
form those  duties  imposed  by  the  terms  of  her  charter,  and,  while  a  ma- 
jority in  the  board  of  trustees  have  always  been  closely  associated  with 
those  pervading  influences  which  have  never  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
parent  spring,  she  is  only  responsible  for  the  duties  imposed  by  a  char- 
ter which  renders  her  absolutely  free  from  the  undue  influence  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians. 

The  more  distinguished  of  her  alumni  have  occupied  prominent  po- 
sitions in  church  and  state,  and  have  been  associated  with  the  most 
eminent  institutions  of  learning  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  Those  less 
distinguished,  but  not  less  honorable,  have  shown  a  power  of  endurance 
ingrained  in  their  natures  by  a  principle  transmitted  frt)m  the  academy 
to  the  College, — that  liberty  is  only  valuable  when  submissive  to  reason 
and  law. 
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Life  of  Archibald  Alexander.    By  James  W.  Alexander,  1854. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonathan  P.  Cushing,  M.  A.,  late  president  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College.  Prepared  for  the  American  QoarteflyBegister,  by  G. 
W.  Dame,  M.  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Life  of  L.  W.  Green,  D.  D.    L.  J.  Halsey,  1871. 

Sketches  of  Virginia,  Historical  and  BiographicaL  By  the  Bev.  William  Henry  Foote, 
D.  D.,  1850. 

History  of  Virginia.    Campbell,  1859. 

Centennial  Address.    By  Hogh  Blair  Grigsby.    In  manu$eript,  1876. 

Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People.    By  John  Esten  Cooke,  1884. 

General  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alomni  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1823-84. 

Catalognefi  of  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

Hampden-Sidney  College :  Its  relation  and  services  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
to  the  caose  of  education  and  religion.  A  discourse  preached  at  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Bichmond,  Va.,  February  5, 1888,  by  Bichard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D. 
From  this  historical  address,  by  the  father  of  the  author  of  the  above  sketch,  the 
following  additional  notes  are  appended  by  the  editor: 

.  ''  One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  American  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  old  Hanover  Presbytery,  a^d  one  of  its  most  important  features  is  the  concern  felt 
and  the  measures  adopted  to  provide  for  the  scholastic,  moral,  and  religions  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  State.  At  a  meeting  of  this  venerable  body,  held  in  the 
county  of  Charlotte,  in  the  year  1774,  the  subject  of  Christian  education  was  prayer- 
fdlly  considered,  and  it  was  determined  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
youth  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains.  In  February,  1775,  this  institution 
was  located  in  Prince  Edward  County,  was  opened  for  students  in  January,  1776,  and 
the  spirit  of  American  independence  being  abroad  in  the  land,  was  named  Rampdem- 
Sidney f  after  the  two  English  patriots  who  sealed  their  love  of  constitutional  freedom 
with  their  blood.  The  school  was  at  once  filled  to  overflowing  with  students,  and 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  after  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, was  the  incorporation,  in  1783,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  under  a 
charter  broad  in  its  provisions  and  ample  in  the  privileges  it  conferred.  In  that  in- 
strument these  memorable  words  occur :  'And  that,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  that  sacred  love  and  attachment  they  should  ever  bear  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  present  glorious  Bevolution,  the  greatest  care  and  caution  shall  be  used 
in  electing  such  professors  and  masters,  to  the  end  that  no  person  shall  be  so  elected 
unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  manifests  to  the  world  his  sincere  affection 
for  the  liberty  and  indejiendence  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

<'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  history  of  Hampden-Sidney  has  ever  been  in  accord 
with  this  patriotic  declaration.  Even  during  the  pendency  of  the  Bevolution,  its 
students  were  formed  into  a  company  under  the  command  of  the  president,  Bev.  John 
Blair  Smith,  and  marched  to  Williamsburg  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  So,  too,  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  young  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Kirkpatrick,  a  late  graduate,  who  was  then  pnrsning  his  theological 
studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  tbe  president  of  the  college,  took  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk,  and  were  for  some  time  in  service.  And  again,  in  our  late  War, 
Captain  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  better  known  to  you  as  my  predecessor,  led  the  Hampden- 
Sidney  Boys  out  to  the  field  of  cunfiict  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  constitutional  government.     •    •    • 

''We  have  at  Hampden-Sidney  a  faculty  of  six  professors,  and  also  a  fellow,  annnally 
elected  to  give  instruction  in  sub-freshman  studies.  Our  professors  are  gentlemen  of 
marked  ability,  cultivated  scholars,  exemplary  Christians,  and  most  laborious  and 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties.  We  have  over  one  hundred  students,  the 
sons  of  our  ministers,  elders,  and  christian  people,  whose  general  bearing,  behavior, 
and  studiousness  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  similar  number  of  young  men  on  the  con- 
tinent.   We  have  a  college  building  160  feet  long  by  40  wide,  an  excellent  structura 
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of  solid  masonry,  which,  with  some  improyements,  cau  be  made  all  that  is  wanted  in 
such  a  building.  Besides,  we  have  a  commodious  steward's  hall  and  five  professorial 
residences  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  in  addition  we  have  abont  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  on  and  in  the  midst  of  which  these  buildings  stand. 

**  Our  endowment  amounts  to  |110,000,  and  we  have  a  building  fund  of  something 
more  than  $8,000,  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  increase  in  order  to  erect  buildings 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  college. 

*'  It  will  be  rteen  from  this  statement  that  we  already  have  a  good  foundation.  Our 
board  of  trustees  has  authorized  an  ettort  to  raise  |250,000  in  addition,  $S00,000  for 
permanent  endowment  and  $50,000  for  buildings  and  improvements. 

''As  to  the  location  of  the  college,  I  may  say  that  I  regard  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Virginia.  It  is  iu  a  portion  of  the  State  where  it  is  greatly  needed ;  is  the  only 
institution  of  high  grade  in  southside  Virginia  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  is  in  a  region  proverbially  healthful,  and  distinguished  for  its  moral  and  relig- 
ious influence.  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  immediately  adjacent,  and  the  inter- 
course maintained  between  the  faculties  and  students  of  the  two  institutions  is 
mutually  salutary.  Our  community  is  composed  entirely  of  the  families  and  students 
of  the  college  and  seminary,  and  can  not  be  excelled  for  the  genial  and  kindly  influ- 
ence exerted  on  our  young  men.     •    •    • 

*'  It  was  from  Hampden-Sidney  that  the  venerable  Samuel  Doak,  one  of  its  first  corps 
of  teachers,  and  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  Tennessee,  went  forth  to  establish 
a  college  across  the  mountains.  He  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  the  first  library 
which  was  ever  on  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  before  a  wagon  road  had  be<9n  cut 
across  the  mountains.  From  that  day  to  this  Hampden-Sidney  has  been  among  the 
foremost  institutions  in  the  land  in  furnishing  Christian  educators  for  our  colleges  and , 
schools.  The  largest  institution  in  the  South  is  to-day  presided  over  by  a  Hampden- 
Sidney  graduate,  the  venerable  Landon  C.  Garland,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. The  present  presiding  officer  at  our  own  State  University  and  another  member 
of  its  faculty  are  Hampden-Sidney  men,  and  another,  the  lamented  and  gifted  South- 
all,  lately  fell  at  his  post  as  professor  of  law.  Two  of  our  graduates  have  been  presi- 
dents of  Davidson  College;  one  a  professor  of  Washington  College;  one  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University ;  one  is  now  in  Richmond  College ;  one  in  the  University  of 
Texas  ;  another  is  the  noble  chancellor  of  Central  Univeisity,  Kentucky ;  another  is 
the  founder  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  now  professor  of  bib- 
lical literature  at  that  institution ;  another  is  professor  in  your  own  theological  semi- 
nary ;  five  are  professors  in  our  own  college ;  and  there  are  many  others  in  colleges 
and  at  the  head  of  classical  and  high  schools,  male  and  female,  throughout  the  country." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RANDOLPHMACON  COLLEGE. 
By  Authority. 

Bev.  John  E.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  a  well-known  trastee  of  the  college, 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  institation  in  '^  A  Fragmentary  Sketch  ^ 
commnnicated  tothe  centennial  edition  of  the  Bandolph-Macon  Monthly, 
April,  1S82,  a  magazine  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  source  of 
collegiate  history : 

'^  Bandolph-Macon  College  is  the  oldest  Methodist  college  in  the 
United  States.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
at  the  session  of  1829-30.  The  inception  or  birth-idea  of  the  college 
originated  as  early  as  1828,  perhaps  earlier,  and  is  traceable  to  Gabriel 
P.  Dissosway,  a  layman,  then  living  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  consaltation 
with  Eev.  Hezekiah  G.  Leigh,  liev.  John  Early,  and  other  leading 
Methodists,  ministers  and  laymen,  of  that  day.  At  the  Virginia  An- 
nua] Conference^  held  in  February,  1829,  before  the  charter  was  obtained 
or  the  name  agreed  upon,  the  Eev.  H.  G.  Leigh  was  appointed  college 
agent,  to  canvass  the  subject  and  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  institution.  It  wan  a  new  movement,  and  it  encountered  prejudice 
or  cold  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  preachers  and  people ;  but  the 
eloquent  and  earnest  appeals  of  the  agent  in  the  field  disarmed  the 
one  and  stirred  the  sluggishness  of  the  other;  prejudice  and  indiffer- 
ence gradually  gave  way,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  general 
interest  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  new  movement  that  foretokened 
success.  The  site  was  selected  and  the  name  of  the  college  was  agreed 
upon,  and  measures  were  put  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings  and  the  inauguration  of  the  institution.  As  a  large  portion 
of  North  Carolina  was  then  embraced  in  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia 
Conference,  it  was  deemed  proper  and  advisable  that  the  college  should 
occupy  a  local  position  equally  accessible  both  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Hence  the  location  near  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County,  Va. 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  John  Eandolph,  of  Virginia, 
were  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  from  coterminous 
districts — Mecklenburg  County  being  in  Randolph's  district ;  Macon's 
district  was  just  across  the  State  line.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid  a  de- 
nominational name  for  the  college,  or  the  hope  of  securing  large  dona- 
tions from  these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  building  up  an  institution 
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that  was  to  perpetuate  their  names,  that  governed  the  board  of  tras- 
tees  in  fixing  on  Bandolph-Macon  as  the  title  of  the  college,  I  shall 
net  attempt  to  determine.  If  the  former,  it  was  a  blander ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, the  hope  was  disappointed.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as 
I  am  advised,  ever  gave  a  dollar  to  the  college." 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  institution  are  described 
in  an  aathorized  article,  printed  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  and  sent  to 
the  editor  of  this  report  by  President  W.  W.  Smith  : 

"  In  October,  1831,  the  board  of  trustees  elected  the  first  board  of  in- 
struction, viz.  Rev.  John  Emory,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  president  and 
professor  of  moral  science ;  Rev.  >f  artin  T.  Parks,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Landon  C.  Garland,  professor  of  natural  science;  and  Robert 
Emory,  of  New  York,  professor  of  languages.  The  first  and  last  de- 
clined the  positions  to  which  they  were  elected ;  the  other  two  accepted. 
One  of  these.  Rev.  M.  T.  Parks,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Acad- 
emy. Professor  Garland  was  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  professor  in  Washington  Oollege,  Vir- 
ginia. Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  Franklin  College, 
Georgia,  was  then  elected  president,  and  Edward  Dromgoole  Sims,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Iforth  Carolina,  was  elected  professor  of 
languages. 

^<Dr.  Garland  survives,  now  pa«t  eighty  years,  full  of  honors,  filling 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.  He  has 
literally  and  wonderfully  gratified  a  laudable  ambition  referred  to  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  He  wrote :  '  The  only  ambition  of  my  life  has  been 
to  devote  all  my  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  common  country ;  and  that  situation  which  would  en- 
able me  to  do  this  most  efficiently  I  have  ever  esteemed  most  eligible.' 

*'In  October,  1832,  the  buildings  for  college  purposes  having  been 
partially  completed,  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  students, 
and  regular  work  commenced.  At  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  came  from  Georgia  and  South  and  North  Carolina.  This  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years,  the  young  men  coming  by  slow  stages  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  until  the  Methodist  conferences  in  these  States  es- 
tablished colleges  of  their  own. 

''Very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  college  it  was  determined 
by  the  board  of  trustees  to  make  the  study  of  English  more  prominent 
than  it  had  been  in  this  or  in  the  colleges  generally.  To  accomplish 
this  end  Prof.  Edwanl  Dromgoole  Sims  was  authorized  to  spend 
several  years  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages  and  perfecting  his  acquirements  in 
other  languages,  classical  and  modern.  On  his  return,  in  1839,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  English  instruction,  but  having  found  no  suita- 
ble text-books  in  Anglo-Saxon  for  his  classes,  he  taught  them  by  les- 
sons on  the  blackboard,  at  the  same  time  using  the  classics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  texts.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  regular  course 
17036— No.  2 16 
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of  English  instraction  when  his  valuable  life  was  cat  short  by  death. 
.  Daring  Professor  Sims's  absence  in  Europe  Bev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  of 
South  Carolina,  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages.  He  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  Southern  University,  Greensborough,  Ala.,  and 
then  was  made  bishop  of  the  Southern  tf  ethodist  Church. 

'<  The  first  degree  was  conferred  on  a  graduate  in  June,  1835.  The 
recipient  was  John  C.  Blackwell,  of  Lunenburg  County,  Va.  He  was 
a  type  of  a  large  number  of  alumni  who  succeeded  him.  For  over  forty 
years,  till  time  and  age  checked  his  ardent  zeal,  he  presided  over  male 
and  female  schools. 

^'  In  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  college,  efforts  were  made  from 
the  first  to  raise  an  endowment  for  it.  This  was  mainly  done  through 
agents.  One  of  the  first  agents  was  the  Eev.  John  Early,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  afterwards  bishop  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  raised  a  goodly  sum  for  en- 
dowment in  1839,  the  centennial  year  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  This 
work  was  further  continued  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Bowzie,  now  the  oldest 
trustee  of  the  college,  and  its  life-long  friend.  In  1855-56  this  endow- 
ment was  vigorously  pressed  to  success  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Smith,  then  president  of  the  college,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Cowles,  the  regular 
agent.  They  canvassed  the  State,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount 
to  $100,000  in  money  and  solvent  bonds. 

^' At  this  period,  one  marked  by  great  material  prosperity  in  Virginia, 
the  college  was  largely  attended.  In  a  short  time  the  War  of  the  States 
came,  which  first  drew  all  the  older  students  away,  and  then  put  a  stop 
to  its  exercises  for  about  two  years.  At  its  close  the  endowment  fund 
was  sadly  broken  up,  its  libraries  and  apparatus  mutilated  by  soldiers 
and  camp  followers,  and  its  halls  filled  with  dust  and  cobwebs. 

^^  So  great  was  the  desolation  and  impoverishment  of  the  people,  that 
much  hesitation  was  felt  by  the  board  in  making  a  new  departure,  es- 
pecially as  during  the  War  the  railroad  toCIarksvillehad  been  destroyed, 
thus  throwing  the  college  over  twenty-five  miles  from  any  railway. 
However,  in  1867  the  institution  was  re-opened  with  a  new  president.  Col. 
Thomas  C.  Johnson  ;  Dr.  Smith  having  resigned  and  taken  the  presi- 
dency of  Central  College,  Missouri.  This  effort  was  not  successful  for 
many  reasons,  and  the  alternative  seemed  to  be  forced  on  the  board 
to  let  the  college  go  down  or  take  steps  to  change  its  location,  and 
place  it  where  it  would  be  accessible  and  central  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  patronize  it.  This  was  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the 
Baltimore  Conference  had  divided,  and  that  part  adhering  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  had  become  a  patronizing  conference  of 
the  college.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  June,  1868,  the 
removal  was  ordered.  Ashland,  Hanover  County,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
new  location.  At  this  village  buildings  apd  a  campus  were  bought, 
which  were  put  in  order  for  professors  and  students,  and  in  September, 
1868,  the  institution  made  its  new  departure  under  the  new  board  of 
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instruction,  with  the  late  Bev.  James  A..  Duncan,  D.  D.,  president. 
With  such  an  able  and  popular  president,  and  a  faculty  composed 
mainly  of  young  and  rising  scholars,  a  short  period  only  was  Required 
to  regain  its  former  numbers,  which  increased  till  the  patronage  ex- 
ceeded anything  known  in  its  history. 

^*  In  1877  the  eminent  president  was  taken  away  by  death,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  associated  with  him  were  soon  afterward  elected  to  various 
universities.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bennett  was  elected,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  November,  1877.  During  his 
presidency  all  the  old  wooden  buildings  first  used  were  removed.  In 
their  places,  besides  the  literary  halls  previously  built  during  Dr.  Dun- 
can's life,  new  and  well  arranged  halls,  lecture-rooms,  and  a  chapel  have 
been  built,  and  also  new  dormitories  for  students.  A  more  beautiful 
campus  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  than  this.  Improvements  are 
still  going  on,  and  will  go  on,  till  all  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste. 

'^  It  would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  name  individuals  when  space  would 
forbid  mention  of  all  .the  prominent  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  institution.  In  the  Church  they  have  become  bishops,  pastors  in 
city  and  country,  missionaries  to  the  heathen  on  this  continent  and 
others.  They  may  be  found  in  all  the  Southern  States  and  all  the  new 
Western  States  doing  faithful  work.  Many  of  the  highest  universities 
and  colleges  have  them. 

*'  Randolph-Macon  College,  though  denominational,  in  that  it  is  sup- 
ported and  patronized  mainly  by  one  Church,  is  nevertheless  not  sec- 
tarian in  its  course  of  study.  Many  young  men  of  other  Churches  have 
matriculated  there  who  could  testify  that  it  is  conducted  Ijberally,  and 
no  proselyting  influences  are  used  on  students  belonging  to  families  con- 
nected with  other  churches.  It  does,  however,  seek  to  combine  relig- 
ious influences  with  scholastic  advantages,  believing  that  learning 
divorced  from  religion  is  a  dangerous  accomplishment  to  any  one  who 
receives  it,  and  that  such  divorcement  made  general  will  be  injurious 
to  the  State." 

Bandolph-Macon  College  has  educated  hundreds  of  ministers  free  of 
tuition  fees.  There  is  a  regular  organization  for  the  aid  of  deserving 
young  men.  It  is  thus  doing  a  work  which  is  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  State. 

^^When  the  college  was  removed  to  Ashland  and  reorganized,  the 
^eclectic' system  was  adopted.  This  was  thought  to  be  preferable, 
because  the  preparation  of  young  men  generally  was  found  to  be  defect- 
ive. Besides,  it  is  claimed  that  more  thorough  work  can  be  done  un- 
der this  system  than  under  the  old  curriculum  system.  But  students 
are  not  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  without  consultation  with  the 
faculty.  Practically,  every  student  has  a  curriculum  chosen  for  him 
according  to  the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue,  thus  insuring  the  advau- 
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tages  of  the  cnrricalam  with  the  mobility  of  the  elective  system.  *  It  is 
foaud  in  practice  that  faiiy  as  many  take  a  coarse  leading  to  A.  M.  or 
A.  B.  as  under  the  old  system.  These  two  degrees  are  the  most  popn- 
lar.  The  A.  B.  degree  has  two  coarses  leading  to  it,  one  indnding 
Greek,  the  other  substitating  the  modern  languages  for  Greek.  With 
proper  preparation  to  begin  with  this  degree  can  be  taken  in  fonr  years. 
The  A.  M.  course  requires  longer  time. 

'^  There  is  also  a  course  of  study  laid  out  especially  for  business  men 
requiring  three  years  for  its  completion.  A  proud  boast  of  this  college 
is  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  South  to  establish  a  course  of  English 
which  should  be  in  every  way  equal  to  the  classical  course." 

ENGLISH  AT  RANDOLPH-MACON. 

Prof.  Richard  Irby  communicated  to  The  State  (Richmond,  Ya.)  the 
following  interesting  historical  statement  regarding  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Bnglish  department  at  Bandolph-Macon : 

^^  The  recent  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  a  full  English  course 
in  Eandolph-Macon  College  and  Richmond  College  is  a  matter  of  too 
great  interest  to  pass  by  without  getting  at  the  full  history  in  the  case. 
I  therefore  give  the  record  as  I  find  it  in  minutes  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Randolph-Macon  College.  The  first  item  is  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  June  3,  1836 : 

"  *  On  motion  of  Mr.  Waller  [Rev.  W.  J.  Waller]  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved,  That  we  establish  a  professorship  of  English  literature  in  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College.' 

^'  On  the  next  day  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  president  of  Augusta  College, 
Kentucky,  was  elected  to  fill  the  new  chair.  This  gentleman  having 
declined  to  accept  the  chair,  Rev.  William  M.  Wightman,  of  South  Car- 
olina (an  A.  M.  of  Charleston  College,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South),  was  elected  in  1837  to  the  chair, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  March,  1838.  On  the  27th  of  September 
Professor  Wightman  resigned  the  place,  and  Prof.  Edward  Dromgoole 
Sims  (A.  M.  4)f  North  Carolina  University)  was  transferred  from  the 
chair  of  Oriental  literature  to  that  of  English  literature.  Professor 
Sims  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  making  a  special  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  other  languages,  and  returned  to  the  college  in  1839. 

**  June  19,  1839,  on  motion  of  J.  Early, 

^<  ^  Beaolvedy  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  trustees  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College  will  establish  a  normal  school  as  a  department  in  the 
college,  in  which  a  good  and  liberal  English  education  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  in  its  organization  shall  be  especially  fitted  to  educate  com- 
mon-school teachers,  and  that  the  professor  of  English  literature  be  rec- 
tor thereof.' 

"  On  the  same  day  Professor  Sims  was  permanently  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature. 
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^^At  the  anaaal  meeting  of  the  board  the  report  of  the  facalty  to  the 
board  read : 

"  *  We  have  had  under  review  the  whole  course  of  study  and  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  several  cbaDges,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
introduction  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  basis  for  the  proper  study  of  Euglish 
literature  and  language.' 

"  Professor  Sims  held  the  chair  of  English  literature  for  jfchree  years. 
During  this  period  he  introduced  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  No  text- 
books being  accessible,  he  taught  it  by  exercises  on  the  blackboard, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Anglo  Saxon  as  a  basis  of  the 
English  language.  In  connection  with  this  language  he  also  had  as 
a  part  of  the  course  the  analysis  of  Milton  and  other  English  authors, 
Euglish  composition,  structure  of  words,  etc. 

^'  Professor  Sims  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Alabama  University 
in  1842,  where  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  same  line,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  Anglo-Saxon  when 
he  was  untimely  cut  off  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  His 
successor  in  the  chair  of  English  literature  was  Eev.  D.  S.  Doggett. 
He  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Auglo-Saxon,  this  part  of  the  course 
was  discontinued,  but  the  other  parts  were  kept  up  as  before. 

''  Referring  to  the  journal,  it  appears  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  again 
introduced  into  the  course  by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Price  ^  in  1869-70.  Of 
this  step  Professor  Price  wrote : 

"*The  president  and  the  trustees  of  Bandolph-Macon  College  in 
1868-70  deserve,  I  think,  the  credit  of  having  made  the  boldest  and 
wisest  move  in  education  that  has  taken  place  in  my  time.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, above  all,  so  great  and  wise  in  many  directions,  was,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  deeply  devoted  and  the  most  far-sighted  friend  of  collegiate 
education  that  I  have  known.  When  made  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
in  1868,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  had,  with  my  large  classes, 
to  struggle  against  great  difficulties  and  grave  discouragements.  Amid 
all  I  had  his  tender  sympathy  and  wise  and  loving  help.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  of  all  soon  revealed  itself  to  me.  I  was  seeking  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  to  boys  and  young  men  that 
knew  not  enough  of  their  own  language  to  receive  or  to  apply  it.  It 
was  irrational,  absurd,  almost  criminal,  for  example,  to  expect  a  young 
man  whose  knowledge  of  English  words  and  construction  was  scant  and 
inexact  to  put  into  English  a  difficult  thought  of  Plato  or  an  involved 
period  of  Cicero.  Dr.  Duncan,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  conviction  of 
the  sense  of  the  grave  evil,  braver  and  more  hopeful  than  I,  bade  me 
not  to  despair,  but  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by  introducing  the 
study  of  English.  His  eloquence  and  good  sense  won  the  majority  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  English  school  was  founded.    I  had  the  honor, 

^  Professor  Price  was  the  sucoessor  of  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  tlie  school  of  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  professor  of  English  literature  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.— Editor. 
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which  I  prize  highly,  of  being  made  professor  of  English,  giving  up  the 
Latin  to  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison.  I  had  the  duty  laid  on  me  by  the 
trustees  of  drawing  up  the  programme  of  the  new  coarse  and  of  select- 
ing text-books  and  sapplementing  text-books  by  lectures.  My  plan 
was  through  the  coarse  of  four  years  to  make  the  literary  and  historical 
study  of  our  great  langaage  go  forward  evenly  balanced.  I  began  with 
the  study  of  grammar,  and  of  easy  texts  in  the  preparatory  section,  and 
then  year  after  year  thus  formed  in  succession  the  four  college  classes 
ap  to  the  Senior  and  graduation.  To  Dr.  Duncan  and  to  the  good  and 
wise  men  of  the  board  Qf  trustees  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  having 
used  me  to  carry  out  the  bold  and  noble  design.  '  It  was  their  own 
work,  not  suggested  from  the  outside,  imitating  nothing  that  existed, 
springing  from  their  clear  conception  of  what  education  meant  and 
from  their  sense  of  duty  to  their  Church  and  people.' 

'*  The  school  of  English,  planned  by  Professor  Price,  will  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  1869-70,  the  second  year  of  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Ashland.  Omitting  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  following  will 
give  the  design  and  the  scope  of  the  school  as  laid  down  in  the  cata- 
logue : 

<' '  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  put  the  study  of  English  at 
Bandolph-Macon  College  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  same  thoroughness  of  instruction  will  be 
aimed  at,  the  same  strictness  of  method  will  be  enforced.  The  course 
of  study  in  the  introductory  and  Junior  classes  will  be  largely  made  up 
of  English  composition.  The  intermediate  and  Junior  courses  will  be 
given  to  English  literary  history,  the  historical  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages  as  the  sources 
of  the  English.  Distinctions  in  the  school  of  English  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  Junior  course  will  be  required  of  all  graduates  of  the  college. 
Graduation  in  the  full  school  of  English  will  be  required  of  masters  of 
arts  and  of  bachelors  of  arts.' 

COURSES  OP  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

^'  Introductory  class. — Green's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  An- 
gus's Hand-book  of  the  English  Language,  readings  from  classical 
authors,  English  composition. 

^^  Junior  class, — Angus's  Hand-book  of  the  English  Language,  Fan- 
chont's  Five  Centuries  of  the  English  Language,  rhetoric,  writing  of 
essays,  and  orations. 

^^Intermediate  cUiss. — March's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Klepstein's 
Anglo-Saxon  Analecta,  lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature. 

^^  Senior  class. — Lectures  on  Gothic  Grammar,  Ulfllas's  Gothic  Testa- 
ment edited  by  Stamm,  lectures  on  the  historical  and  comparative  gram- 
mar of  the  English  language. 

^^  Thus  I  have  given  as  briefly  as  possible  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  English  professorship  so  far  as  Eandolph-Macon  College  is  con- 
cerned.   If  other  institutions  have  preceded  it  in  this  direction  it  seems 
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that  it  was  not  Uoown  to  Professor  Price,  bat  he,  with  his  liberal  culture 
and  sense  of  justice,  would  be  the  last  one  to  withhold  the  meed  of 
praise  to  any  one  justly  entitled  to  it.  I  know  he  would  say  with  me — 
*  Ferat  pabnam^  qui  meruiV 

"  Yours,  truly,  Biohabd  Ibb y." 

PHYSICAL  CULTUBE  AT  BANDOLPHMACON. 

The  editor  of  this  report  observes  that  Eandolph-Macon  College  is  do- 
ing pioneer  work  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  physical  culture  at 
the  South,  a  system  based  not  upon  calisthenics  or  acrobatic  perform- 
ances, but  upon  properly  regulated  exercises,  which  are  prescribed  by 
a  competent  director  to  each  student  after  special  examination  of  his 
individual  case.  Eandolph-Macon  has  appointed  Professor  Crenshaw 
as  director  of  its  new  and  well-equipped  gymnasium.  He  is  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  one  of  its  own  masters  of  arts,  who  took  a  graduate  course 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  there  obtained  his  first  insight  into 
the  new  system  of  physical  culture.  Besides  working  under  Dr.  B.  M. 
Hartwell,  Mr.  Crenshaw  had  also  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Sargent's  per- 
sonal instruction  in  the  normal  course  at  Harvard  University,  where 
the  new  system  of  physical  education  was  first  developed  in  this  country. 
The  department  of  physical  culture  at  Randolph -Macon  has  been  given 
professorial  dignity  and  a  position  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  college  curriculum.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Physi- 
cal culture  has  been  too  long  kept  upon  the  level  of  the  prize  ring. 
College  authorities  should  appoint  educated  men  instead  of  boxers  and 
acrobats  to  direct  the  important  work  of  physical  education,  which  is 
the  basis  of  good  intellectual  work. 

LIST  OP  PBBSIDENTS. 

For  presidents  the  college  has  had  the  services  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished men :  Bev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  from  1832  to  1838 ;  Laudon 
C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  from  1838  to  1846  (in  this  period  Mr.  Oarland  re- 
signed the  presidency,  and  Dr.  William  Capers,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
elected,  but  he  declined,  and  Mr.  Garland  was  re-elected) ;  Eev.  William 
A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  from  1846  to  1866,  a  faithful  service  of  twenty  years; 
Thomas  C.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  from  1866,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  after  the  War,  to  1868,  when  the  institution  was  removed  to  Ash- 
land; Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  from  1868  to  1877  (this  emi- 
nent  and  beloved  man  was  the  only  president  of  the  college  that  died 
while  filling  the  oflace) ;  Dr.  W.  W  Bennett ;  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith, 
A.  M. 

LIST  OP  PBOPESSOBS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  different  chairs  in  the  order 

named: 

Mathematics.— Bay.  Martin  T.  Parks;  Landon  C.  Garland,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.;  Ezekiel  A.  Blanch,  A.  M.;  Rev.  John  C.  Wills,  A.  M. ;  Robert  T. 
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Massie;  J.  E.  Blaukenship^  Eicbard  W.  Jodos^  M.  A. ;  Harry  Estill,  A. 
M ;  U.  Bascom  Smithey,  A.  M.  (present  incumbeat). 

Ancient  languages, — Edward  D.  Sims.  A.  M. ;  David  Danoan,  A.  M.; 
Oliver  H.  P.  Corprew,  A.  M. ;  William  B.  Carr,  A.  M. ;  Thomas  B.  Price, 
M.  A.  J  Charles  Morris,  M.  A.  Present  incumbent  of  Latin,  W.  W. 
Smith,  A.  M;  Greek,  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Modern  languages. — Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  A.  M. ;  G.  Staubly ;  W. 
W.  Valentine;  James  A.  Harrison.  Present  incumbent  of  French,  R. 
E.  Blackwell,  A.  M. ;  German,  Richard  M.  Smith. 

Natural  sciences. — Robert  Tolefree,  M.  D. ;  James  W.  Hardy,  AM.; 
Rev.  Oharlen  F.  Deems,  D.  D. ;  Charles  B.  Stuart,  A.  M.;  Nathaniel  T. 
Lupton,  A.  M.;  Bennett  Puryear,  A.  M.;  Rev.  John  C.  Blackwell,  A.  M.; 
Richard  M.  Smith ;  William  A.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.  (present  incum- 
bent); Benjamin  F.  Sharpe,  adjunct  prolessor. 

English  literature. — Edward  D.  Sims,  A.  M.;  Rev.  D.  S.  Doggett,  D. 
D.;  Thomas  R.  Price,  M.  A. ;  R.  E.  Blackwell,  A.  M.  (present  incumbent). 

Philosophy  and  Biblical  literature. — Rev.  John  A.  Kern. 

DISTINaUISHED  ALUMNI.^ 

^<  Among  teachers  the  college  has  representatives  of  whom  she  may 
be  justly  proud.    Rev.  John  C.  Blackwell,  A.  M.,  of  Virginia,  the  first 

^  Among  tbe  graduates  of  Randolph-Macon  who  are  unknown  to  fame  bat  yet  de- 
serving of  honor,  is  John  Lynch  Clemmons,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  step-father  of  the 
Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  M.  C,  from  that  State.  His  claim  to  honorable  mention  rests 
upon  his  early  anticipation  of  the  idea  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  1833,  when  he  was 
yet  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1837. 
The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Clemmons  to  a  ViTashington  correspondent  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  March  19,  1886: 

*'In  the  spring  of  the  year  1833,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  I  commenced 
attending  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  powers  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  its  connection  with  electrical  currents.  In  thinking  over  the 
matter  I  felt  convinced  that  electricity  could  be  practically  used  in  conveying  intelli- 
gence between  distant  points  on  insulated  wires.  I  announcod  this  belief  to  my 
classmates,  and  to  illustrate  my  idea,  drew  a  diagram  *  •  *  exhibiting  a  wire 
supported  by  glass  brackets  on  upright  poles,  such  as  are  now  in  use,  with  a  bat- 
tery at  each  end  and  an  independent  clock-work  on  which  to  receive  messages. 

^'  I  attempted  frequently  to  explain  this  to  my  comrades,  but  was  only  laughed  st 
for  my  pains.  I  was  regarded  as  a  visionary,  and  my  project  as  a  dream.  I  con- 
tended that  it  would  work,  and  prophesied  that  in  the  near  future  a  man  would  be 
sitting  in  his  chamber  in  New  York  conversing  with  his  brother  in  New  Orleans  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  were  seated  at  his  own  fireside.     •    •    • 

''In  after  years  a  number  of  my  schoolmates  came  out  with  voluntary  oommunioa- 
tions  to  different  newspapers  testifying  to  what  I  have  above  stated.  Prominent 
among  them  was  J.  W.  Cameron,  at  one  time  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Wadea- 
boro,  N.  C. 

''Being  youug  and  somewhat  diffident,  I  did  not  press  my  suggestions  upon  the 
public  attention;  but  hearing  that  a  gentlemau  by  the  name  of  Page,  in  Washington 
City,  had  become  quite  eminent  as  an  electrician,  I  resolved  to  communicate  to  him 
my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  telegraphy  by  the  electric  current,  and  to  obtain  his  views 
on  the  subject.  I  therefore  wrote  to  him,  explaining  in  detail  my  views,  aooompany- 
ing  the  same  with  diagrams,  etc.,  and  asking  him  for  his  opinion.    To  this  request  I 
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graduate,  yet  lives  to  reflect  honor  upon  his  alma  mater.  He  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  work  of  Instructing  both  sexes,  and  has  had  few  equals 
and  no  superiors  as  a  careful,  capable,  and  conscientious  teacher.  The 
following  gentlemen  are  enrolled  as  graduates  on  the  records  of  the 
college :  Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyeire,  D.  D.  5  Rev.  John  0.  Granbery, 
D.  D.,  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  Rev.  A.  W,  Mangum,  D.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  ^orth  Oarolina  5  Richard  W.  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  the  Uni- 

rec^ved  no  answer.  This  failure  to  answer  wad  rather  a  damper  apon  my  enthusiasm 
and  I  thought  that,  after  all,  probably  my  theory  was  not  praotioable,  or  its  merits 
would  have  been  appreciated  by  a  man  eminent  in  electrical  science. 

^' I  therefore  dropped  the  matter,  and  devoted  myself  to  my  studies,  saying  but  lit- 
tle more  about  the  telegraph.  I  was  preparing  myself  by  a  collegiate  literary  course 
for  entering  upon  my  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  devoted  myself  exclusi v  ely  to  ti^at 
purpose. 

**  Years  rolled  by,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  telegraph  mat  ter,  when  in  the 
year  1844  I  opened  the  Washington  Qlobo  one  morning,  and  the  first  paragraph  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  part  nership  between 
Page,  Morse,  Amos  Kendall,  and  Smith,  to  erect  an  experimental  telegraph  wire  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington  City,and  an  application  to  Congress  for  pecuniary  aid. 

**  The  moment  I  saw  the  combination  the  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind  that 
Page  had  used  my  suggestions  to  him,  made  eleven  years  before,  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  Morse  project;  and  when  I  learned  that  at  the  time  I  wrote  to  P  age  in  1833  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  he  was  an  examiner  in  the  Paient  Office  and  forbidden  by 
law  to  takeouts  patent  in  his  own  name,  my  convictions  were  confirmed.  Indeed, 
I  was  so  positive  of  the  fact  that  I  wrote  a  communication  to  the  Washington  Globe, 
publicly  charging  Page  with  having  availed  himself  of  my  suggestions. 

*^  Being  thus  publicly  charged  with  appropriating  my  suggestions,  he  was  com- 
peUed  to  reply  to  my  communication,  and  did  so  by  admitting  that  he  had  eleven 
years  before  received  my  letter  and  diagrams,  but  excused  him  sell]  for  not  answering 
it  on  the  ground  that  be  then  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

^*  In  the  meantime  Morse,  Page  <&  Co.,  having  received  Congressional  aid,  proceeded 
to  erect  their  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  which  proved  a  success,  and  so 
linked  Mr.  Morse's  name  with  the  project  as  to  £:i ve  him  the  boom  over  everybody  else. 

'^Not  wishing  [continued  Mr.  Clemmons]  to  place  my  reputation  for  veracity  in 
the  crucible  of  public  criticism,  and  caring  very  little  about  the  matter  anyway,  I 
remained  silent  ever  afterwards. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  alphabet  which  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Page  was  preciaely  the 
same  as  that  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  I  believe  is  still  used.  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  give  any  attention  to  telegraphy,  but  take  it  for  granted  t  hat  it  is  now 
a  Tery  different  thing  from  what  it  was  In  the  beginning,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
improvements  resulting  from  experience. 

'*  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  proper  to  say  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  an  invention, 
or  that  it  originated  with  any  one  man.  It  was  a  growth,  not  an  invention.  It  com- 
menced with  Yolta  and  Gal  van  i,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  gradually  grown  up 
to  its  present  stature.  In  the  years  of  1835,  1836,  1837,  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Scientists  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
*and  the  United  States  were  working  upon  the  problem  in  those  years.  Dr.  Jackson 
in  Boston,  Joseph  Henry  at  Princeton,  and  others,  were  studying  the  subject,  and, 
in  fact,  making  experiments  in  a  small  way.  Doubtless  the  idea  of  telegraphing  by 
the  electric  current  was  original  with  several  different  persons,  as  weU  as  myself. 
Its  practical  introduction,  however,  was  due  to  Morse,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  proved  its  utility.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  greater  honor,  fur 
while  with  others  it  was  mere  theory,  he  put  it  into  practice,  and  conferred  thereby 
its  blessings  upon  the  world.  I  would  not  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the  laurel  that 
circled  his  brow,  or  drop  a  word  that  would  reflect  upon  his  memory." 
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versity  of  Missisaippi ;  Bennett  Poryear,  A.  M.,  of  Bichmond  College; 
O.  H.  P.  Oorprew,  A.  M.,  of  Central  College,  Missouri ;  Bev.  Tamer  M. 
Jones,  A.  M.,  president  of  Greensboroagh  Female  College ;  Bev.  John 
S.  Moore,  A.  M.,  of  the  Southern  University,  Greensborough,  Ala. ; 
Edward  E.  Parham,  A.  M.,  president  of  Murfreesborough  Female  Col- 
lege; Bev.  Samuel  Lander,  D.  D.,  president  of  female  college,  Wil- 
liamstown,  S.  C. ;  Bev.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  president  of  Marshall 
College,  Texas;  James  H.  P6ay,  A.  M.,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Bichmond  City ;  B.  W.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  president  of  Corval- 
lis  Institute,  Oregon ;  Bev.  James  B.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  president  of  a 
college  in  California ;  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M.,  WofFord  College, 
South  Carolina ;  Professor  Baskerville,  Yanderbilt  University ;  Bobert 
Sharp,  A.  M.,  University  of  Louisiana;  Howard  Edwards,  A.M.,  Bing- 
ham's Military  School,  North  Carolina ;  Clarence  Edwards,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent of  Beaufort  Academy,  South  Carolina;  Professors  Shepard,  Smith, 
Blackwell,  and  Smithey,  now  filling  chairs  in  the  college;  and  as  one  of 
the  late  honored  sons  of  the  college,  Bev.  W.  W.  Boyall,  missionary  to 
China,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  branch  of  Dr.  Allen's  college  at 
Shanghai.  Besides  these  there  are  scores  of  others  teaching  in  colleges 
and  high  schools  whose  locations  are  not  known  to  us. 

<<  Among  those  who  have  attained  distinction  in  civil  life  may  be  named 
Hon.  David  Clopton,  of  Alabama;  Hon.  James  F.  Dowdell,  of  Georgia; 
Col.  Bichard  H.  Powell,  of  Alabama ;  Hon.  W.  McEL  Bobbins,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Hon.  David  B.  Duncan,  of  South  Carolina ;  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Jarvis,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  hosts  of  others  in  law^  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  less  prominent,  but  not  less  honorable  pursuits  of  life, 
who  look  back  to  their  college  days  with  pleasure  and  with  earnest 
wishes  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  their  <  dear  old  mother.'" 

SUPPLEMENT ABY  NOTES. 

President  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Bandolph-Macon,  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  1887-88  supplied  the  editor  with  the  following  supplementary  in- 
formation : 

<<  To  bring  the  sketch  down  to  the  present  date,  I  would  add  that  the 
college  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  accumulated  $100,000  toward  an  cd* 
dowment,  in  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  $60,000  in  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  $3,600  to  its  funds  by  the  Church.  It  is  expected  soon  to  in- 
crease the  fund  to  $250,000.  The  attendance  is  larger  than  for  twelve 
years,  there  being  144  present  today,  and  we  shall  probably  catalogue 
about  160,  as  against  109  last  year.  Improvement  is  being  made  in 
every  direction." 

Concerning  the  Greek  course  at  Bandolph-Macon  College,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  note  has  been  furnished  by  Professor  Bichard  M. 
Smith,  a  brother  of  President  W.  W.  Smith. 

'<  Tbe  professor  assigns  to  each  class,  in  addition  to  the  strictly  Greek 
work,  a  course  in  translations  of  the  best  Greek  writers.    From  this  the 
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stadent  gains  what  he  can  gain  in  no  college  course  by  exclusive  reading 
of  Oreek-^B,  moderately  good  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  This 
is  a  new  feature,  and  to  it  sympathetic  and  critical  attention  is  invited. 

<^  In  addition  to  this,  standard  primers  on  Greek  history,  literature, 
education,  and  social  and  religions  life,  are  studied,  and  there  are  given 
on  these  subjects  supplementary  talks,  taken  directly,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible and  advisable,  from  the  classic  writers  themselves.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Plutarch  is  made  to  lecture  upon  Demosthenes  or  Alexander, 
while  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  may  contend  before  the  class  with 
their  own  speeches.  In  like  manner,  every  important  author  mentioned 
in  the  literature  studied  is  illustrated  by  a  selected  reading  fix>m  his 
own  writings. 

^<  Based  on  this  work  there  is  required  in  every  class  an  essay,  such 
as  ^  Homeric  Theology  and  Morality,'  ^  Contrasts  between  Greek  and 
American  Education,'  'Socrates,'  and  'Greek  and  American  Social 
Life.' 

''  The  inspiration  of  this  plan  is  the  belief  that  G^d  and  Christ  are  in 
history,  and  that  the  Greek  nation  had  a  great  mission  for  the  world. 
The  aim  of  the  present  course  is  that  the  student  may  be  not  merely 
trained  by  the  Greek  language,  but  also  brought  into  extensive  and 
stimulating  contact  with  Greek  life,  Greek  thought,  and  Greek  achieve- 
ments, and  warned  by  Greek  sins  and  disasters. 

''Another  feature  of  the  course  is  that  the  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  original  form  of  the  documents  of  what  all  must  admit  to  be 
the  greatest  and  purest  religion,  and  not  only  studies  them  in  class, 
but  also  hears  lectures  that  strive  to  give  him,  not  a  good  sermon,  but 
all  the  light  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  casts 
upon  the  New  Testament.  This  light  is  great.  It  is  easy  to  find.  '  To 
have  it  is  the  desire,  not  of  theological  students  only,  but  of  every  ti'ue 
Christian  and  of  every  wise  man.  To  give  it  is  the  duty  of  one  that 
professes  to  know  and  teach  Greek.  As  few  young  men  attend  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  complete  curriculum  to  meet  this 
need. 

"  The  course  here  suggested  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of 
three  years.  He  who  has  followed  it  believes  it  to  be  good,  and  hopes 
it  will  be  approved  and  improved  by  others." 

BIBLIOOBAPHT. 

Besides  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
sketch,  a  good  notice  of  Kandolph-Macon  College  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Part  I  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Su|)erintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  (Dr.  W.  H.  Euffher)  of  Virginia,  1873,  pp.  145- 
147.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  institu- 
tion  is  contained  in  the  document  written  by  John  Howard,  Esq.,  coun- 
sel for  the  trustees  on  the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit  brought  against  them 
and  testing  the  right  of  removal  from  Boydton  to  Ashland.  This  docu- 
ment, or  demurrer,  contains  a  full  record  of  all  legislation  affecting  the 
college,  and  is  of  great  importance. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EMOBr  AND  HENRY  COLLEGE.^ 
By  Authority. 

About  the  year  1833-34  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  somewhere  in  Southwestern  Virginia  or  East  Tennessee 
that  would  afford  educational  advantages  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
then  existing  that  were  accessible,  began  to  be  discussed.  The  want  of 
a  flrst-class  college  was  felt,  especially  by  the  ministry  and  those  in 
professional  life.  Up  to  this  time  the  few  who  wished  to  obtain  more 
than  a  common-school  education  were  forced  to  seek  it  abroad.  Ban- 
doIph-Macon,  at  Boydton,  Vaj  Hampden-Sidney,  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. ;  and  the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  were  the  most  avail- 
able. As  a  class,  the  preachers  in  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  doubtless  most  impressed  with 
the  n^d  of  a  first-class  college.  Bev.  Creed  Fulton,  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  conference,  warmly  and  zealously  advocated 
the  enterprise  before  the  conference  and  in  private  circles.  Under  his 
leadership  that  enterprise  soon  took  definite  shape. 

The  Holston  Conference,  at  its  annual  session  in  the  fall  of  1835,  held 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  resolved  to  establish  somewhere  in  Southwestern 
Virginia  what  was  then  called  a  manual-labor  college,  an  institution 
of  learning  in  which  t\ie  pupils  were  to  be  trained  to  labor  as  well  as 
think.  This  manual-labor  feature  was  a  very  prominent  one  in  the  en- 
terprise as  it  was  first  brought  before  the  public;  a  feature  that  was 
subsequently  modified  and  finally  abandoned,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  feature 
was  made  prominent  in  these  incipient  movements,  for  the  institution 
was  to  be  built  up  by  a  people  engaged  almost  wholly  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts ;  a  people  among  many  of  whom  a  prejudice  existed 
against  what  was  considered  a  learned  and  lazy  race.  The  conference 
at  this  session  took  further  steps  by  appointing  Bev.  Creed  Fulton  as 
general  agent  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  select  a  location  and  enter  upon  the  work  of 
building.  Mr.  Fulton  hastened  to  Virginia.  The  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  country,  acquired  as  a  travelling  preacher,  enabled  him  to  select 
wisely  and  well.  The  first  convention  of  citizens  was  called  to  meet  at 
the  old  Olade  Spring  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Washington  County. 

^This  college  owes  its  name  to  Bishop  Emory  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  representatives 

of  Charoh  and  State  in  Yirsinia. 
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The  fact  should  be  recorded  that  this  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  Pres. 
byterian  community,  and  a  subscription  was  at  once  made  amoanting 
to  about  $5,000.  The  liberal  and  generous  aid  thus  given  at  a  critical 
time  by  the  members  of  one  religious  denomination  to  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind  inaugurated  by  another,  and  intended  to  be  denominational, 
should  ever  be  held  in  pleasant  recollection.  Encouraged  by  this  sac- 
cess  Mr.  Fulton  immediately  called  the  committee  to  meet  in  Abingdon, 
where  a  further  subscription  of  about  $5,000  was  obtained.  Among  the 
men  of  influence  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  which  Mr.  Fulton  ad- 
vocated, the  names  of  Alexander  Findlay,  of  Abingdon,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Byars  and  Tobias  Smyth,  citizens  of  Washington  County,  should 
never  be  forgotten.  After  careful  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  locate 
the  institution  in  a  beautiful  valley  nine  miles  east  of  Abingdon.  This 
valley,  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Holston,  lies  just  south  of  the  ex- 
treme west  end  of  Walker's  Mountain,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  is  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Whitetop  Mountain,  seen 
twenty  miles  south,  rises  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hand  of  ProvL 
dence  seems  to  have  been  in  the  location  of  the  institution,  for  through 
this  valley,  then  so  secluded,  now  passes  a  great  railway  thoroughfare, 
connecting  the  East  with  the  West,  thus  bringing  the  college,  with  all 
its  beautiful  surroundings,  into  public  notice. 

A  farm  containing  about  six  hundred  acres  of  highly  productive  laud 
was  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  first  raised.  It  was  at  first 
intended  that  this  farm  should  be  cultivated  by  student  labor,  for  which 
a  compensation  was  to  be  allowed  which  would  assist  in  paying  the  stu- 
dents' expenses.  This  farm,  though  not  long  cultivated  according  to 
the  original  plan,  became  subsequently  a  most  valuable  appendage,  not 
only  furnishing  in  its  productions  the  means  of  boarding  students  at  a 
low  rate,  but  by  enabling  the  authorities  to  keep  at  a  distance  any  popu- 
lation that  would  be  hurtful.  This  fine  body  of  land  was  purchased 
from  Rev.  Edward  Crawford,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  we  trust, 
true  to  his  calling,  had  given  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  people  than  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  The  heavy  forests  were 
unbroken  and  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  briars  and  thickets,  while 
the  inclosures  and  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  general  dilapidation. 
These  conditions  all  favored  an  easy  purchase  of  the  land,  but  they 
subsequently  sorely  tried  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  young  laborers. 

Plans  were  drawn  for  a  commodious  boarding-house  and  for  the  main 
college  building.  The  first  was  well  planned  and  admirably  built, 
meeting  well  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  it  contained, 
in  addition  to  the  large  dining  hall,  kitchen,  store-rooms,  and  steward's 
apartments,  a  large  public  studying  hall,  and  some  dormitories. 

The  school  was  opened  April  13, 1838,  and  one  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  the  first  year  under  the  presidency  of  Bev.  Charles  Collins. 
No  better  man  could  have  been  found  to  take  charge  of  the  institution 
in  its  infancy  and  start  it  on  its  career  of  usefulness.    A  man  of  re- 
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markably  clear  head,  ia  early  manhood,  fixed  in  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lute, with  a  laudable  ambition  to  succeed,  he  combined  within  himself 
rare  elements  of  success,  both  natural  and  acquired. 

The  students  were  divided  into  small  companies  of  eight  or  ten  each, 
and  each  company  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  older  stu- 
dents. These  companies  were  taken  at  two  o'clock  each  afternoon  out 
upon  the  farm  to  work  for  two  or  three  hours.  They  were  allowed  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  hour,  according  to  their  skill  and  industry  as 
estimated  by  their  leaders.  The  impracticability  of  the  manual-labor 
system  soon  became  apparent.  The  farm  work  could  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully in  this  way.  A  hundred  hands  were  to  be  employed  by  the 
superintendent  for  two  or  three  hours;  the  most  of  these  had  never 
been  taught  to  work,  and  they  often  did  more  harm  than  good.  Imple- 
ments and  work  stock  in  corresponding  numbers  had  to  be  provided, 
these  to  lie  idle  three-fourths  of  every  day,  and  often  the  fields  would 
scarcely  be  reached  before  the  bell  would  summon  them  to  return,  and 
that  €00  often  at  a  time  when  the  care  of  the  crop  required  immediate 
and  prolonged  attention.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  full  corps  of 
regular  hands  had  to  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  students.  But 
the  students  had  to  be  paid  for  their  labor,  for  the  subscribers  and 
patrons  had  been  led  to  expect  that  in  this  way  a  student  could  meet 
the  greater  part  of  his  expenses.  Board  and  tuition  had  to  be  put  at 
scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  rate.  Board  was  $1.25  per  week  and  tui- 
tion $10  per  session  of  five  months.  The  consequence  was  that  debts — 
an  incubus  that  presses  the  litb  out  of  so  many  colleges — began  to. 
accumulate.  The  fact  became  apparent  that  manual- labor  institutions 
must  be  well  endowed  to  insure  their  success.  The  system,  however, 
was  not  speedily  abandoned,  but  was  persisted  in  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  changing  gradually  into  a  voluntary  instead  of  a  compulsory 
system.  Then,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  soon  ceased  alto- 
gether. Viewed  in  another  light,  the  system  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  advantage.  It  broke  the  monotony  of  ordinary  student  life ;  it  pro- 
moted health  and  buoyancy  of  spirits ;  in  the  hours  of  field  and  forest 
labor  there  was  found  not  only  relief  from  study,  but  such  a  variety  of 
incident,  that  the  students  of  those  days  found  more  means  of  solid  en- 
joyment than  others  have  since. 

The  debt  alluded  to  as  originating  partly  at  least  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  manual-labor  system,  continued  to  exist  with  gradual  in- 
crease until  1843,  when  it  was  cancelled  by  obtaining  a  loan  of  $18,000 
from  the  literary  fund  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  should  be  stated  in 
this  connection  as  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  after  paying  the  floating 
debt  referred  to  above,  the  management  of  the  college  was  such  that 
without  a  single  dollar  of  endowment  or  of  donations  it  kept  clear  of  debt 
for  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  years,  and  that  the  income  from  board  and 
tuition,  both  of  which  were  placed  at  figures  unusually  low  for  a  first- 
class  institution,  was  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenses, 
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but  to  make  substantial  improvements  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
the  building  of  new  and  elegant  houses  and  enlarging  the  library 
and  apparatus.  The  patronage  of  the  college  has  been  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  and  prior  to  the  Civil  War  from 
the  cotton  States.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  school,  begin- 
ning with  one  hundred  the  first  year,  rose  gradually,  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions, to  280  in  the  year  preceding  the  War.  Since  the  War  the  number 
has  varied  from  iSO  to  150. 

The  financial  success  of  the  college,  in  ante-bellum  years  at  least,  was 
due  largely  to  the  system  of  boarding.  All  the  students,  except  day 
students,  boarded  in  a  common  hall,  where  by  practising  economy,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  farm,  a  variable  surplus  was  realized  each  year, 
which  was  applied  to  making  improvements.  Since  the  War,  however, 
the  club  or  mess  system  has  been  adopted  largely.  Now  the  boarding 
department  yields  the  college  no  revenue.  The  more  important  build- 
ings, added  from  time  to  time,  have  been  erected  in  the  following  order: 
In  1848  a  professor's  house  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  campus  and 
occupied  by  Professor  Wiley  5  this  building  was  subsequently  enlarged 
and  became  the  president's  house.  In  1852  a  house  was  erected  directly 
east  of  the  one  last  named,  and  facing  the  campus,  to  be  occupied  by 
Professor  Longley.  In  the  year  1856  the  number  of  students  had  so  in- 
creased that  one  boarding  hall  was  insufficient,  and  the  building  of  a 
second  became  necessary.  What  is  now  known  as  the  '^  Fulton  House  " 
was  then  erected  on  a  small  elevation  northeast  of  the  spring.  These 
are  all  elegant  brick  buildings.  Two  additional  dormitory  buildings 
were  erected — one  a  wooden  one- story  range  on  the  east  border  of  the 
campus,  the  other  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  destruction  of  the 
old  boarding-house,  already  alluded  to,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  erection  of  a  more  sightly  and  imposing  building  on  ground  a  lit- 
tle south  of  that  occupied  by  the  old  one.  This  college  misfortune  was 
promptly  met  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  the  county,  mainly  by 
a  subscription  of  about  $10,000,  to  erect  the  new  building,  which  in  ar- 
chitectural skill  and  plan  far  excels  any  other  on  the  premises.  Several 
objects  were  happily  combined  in  this  structure.  Besides  all  the  apart- 
ments necessary  for  the  boarding  department,  it  was  arranged  so  as  to 
contain  two  commodious  literary  halls,  with  adjoining  libraries,  a  large 
college  library  room,  a  museum  and  cabinet  I'oom,  and  an  observatory 
on  a  stately  tower,  which  furnishes  independent  stairways  to  the  literary 
halls.  This  building  is  known  as  the  '^  Byars  House."  As  regards 
other  changes  and  improvements,  the  campus,  once  limited  to  aboat 
four  acres,  has  been  enlarged  to  twenty-five,  and  amply  supplied  with 
shade  trees.  Among  these  trees  the  returning  alumnus,  after  many 
years'  absence,  may  find  the  one  which  his  own  hands,  aided  by  those 
of  his  dearest  friend,  may  have  planted.  On  the  farm  there  have  been 
changes.  Some  fields,  once  worn  and  bare,  have  by  careful  management 
been  restored  to  fertility,  and  are  now  clothed  with  a  continuous  coating 
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of  grass.  The  college  cemetery,  now  a  marked  featnre  in  the  landscape, 
with  its  monuments,  crowns  the  northern  hill.  Here  sleep,  andlstarbed 
by  din  of  battle,  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  through  this  valley  marked  an  era  of  im- 
provement in  everything  connected  with  it.  It  sweeps  in  a  gentle  curve 
around  north  of  all  the  buildings,  except  the  depot,  giving  the  observer 
a  pleasing  panoramic  view  of  them.  On  the  margin  of  the  college  farm 
and  half  of  a  mile  west  of  the  college,  where  once  grew  the  chincapin  and 
the  vine,  a  quiet,  shady  vale,  well  suited  for  evening  walks,  now  quite 
a  village  has  sprung  up,  containing  some  business  houses,  shops,  and  a 
number  of  handsome  dwellings.  On  a  small  elevation  near  by  stands 
the  residence  of  Professor  Davis.  Other  beautiful  residences  have  been 
erected  in  sight  on  the  neighboring  farm.  The  main  college  building 
has  been  marked,  from  time  to  time,  by  varying  conditions.  The  orig- 
inal wooden  roof,  having  been  many  times  on  fire,  was  replaced  by  one 
of  metal.  After  the  War  the  building  was  thoroughly  renovated  inter- 
nally ;  all  the  old  lathing  and  plastering  were  removed  and  replaced,  the 
rooms  repaired  and  repainted.  More  recently  the  entire  building  has 
been  painted  and  pencilled  externally,  so  that  its  appearance  is  now  fresh 
and  attractive.  The  old  college  bell,  whose  tongue  was  now  and  then 
stolen,  but  which  continued  to  call  students  and  faculty  to  duty  for 
nearly  forty  years,  at  length  succumbed  to  a  crack  in  its  side.  In  view 
of  its  associations  it  was  remelted  and  made  part  of  a  new  and  larger 
one,  which  now  sends  its  heavy,  but  melodious  tones  &r  over  the  sur* 
rounding  hills.  The  heavy  forests  surrounding  the  college  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  cleared  away,  and  in  their  places  are  cultivated  fields. 
These  old  woods,  in  days  of  yore,  were  ever  and  anon  made  vocal  by 
youthful  orators.  This  custom  still  prevails,  although  the  forest  area 
is  somewhat  contracted,  and  often  an  approaching  anniversary  or  ex- 
hibition is  heralded  in  this  way.  Well-graded  roads  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  trail-like  pass- ways  that  radiated  in  all  directions. 

Besides  these  physical  changes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
others  of  a  different  kind  have  been  continually  occurring,  generally, 
as  we  trust,  marking  progress  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  these  changes  have  always  been 
for  the  better. 

Comparing  the  routine  of  daily  duty  as  prescribed  and  followed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  college  with  that  practised  now,  many  changes  are 
found.  Change  sometimes  is  needed  simply  for  the  sake  of  change ;  it 
breaks  the  monotonies  of  life.  The  first  generations  of  students  re- 
member this  programme :  The  morning  bell  aroused  them  from  slumber 
at  5  A.  M.  In  the  winter  season  all  as  yet  was  night.  The  more  diligent 
rose  at  once,  kindled  their  fires,  dressed,  and  set  their  rooms  in  order. 
At  half  past  5  the  bell  summoned  to  morning  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
Thissignal  roused  the  laggards  from  their  beds,  who  hastened,  half  clad, 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  dimly-lighted  chapel — one  tallow  candle 
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osaally  fttrDishing  the  light.  After  roll  call,  reading  the  Seriptnres, 
and  prayer,  daring  which  good  order  was  scarcely  expected,  some  es- 
caped in  the  dim  light  to  their  rooms.  From  the  chapel  a  large  nnmber 
passed  directly  to  the  lecture  rooms,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  the  re- 
mainder to  their  rooms ;  the  diligent  to  their  books,  and  the  laggards 
possibly  to  their  beds.  Two  series  of  recitations,  of  thirty  minutes  each, 
passed  before  the  bell  for  breakfast  rang  at  7.  At  8  A.  M.  half-hoar  reci- 
tations were  resumed,,  which  continued  until  1,  the  hour  for  dinner.  At 
2  p.  M.,  in  the  days  of  manual  labor,  the  companies  went  to  work  until  4. 
When  the  labor  feature  was  dispensed  with,  the  time  from  2  to  4  was 
given  to  study  in  private  rooms.  Then  duty  began  on  the  huge  trunks 
of  trees  which  teamsters  and  oxen  had  dragged  in,  and  which  the  students 
cut  and  carried  to  their  rooms.  From  the  supper  table,  at  5,  they 
passed  again  to  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer,  at  which  singing  was 
substituted  for  reading  the  Scriptures.  Then  followed  the  evening 
walks  and  recreations  until  7  p.  M.,  then  studying  until  9,  when  the 
bell  rang  for  retiring — a  signal  which  many  took  for  ceasing  to  study 
and  not  retiring.  Thus  ended  the  day.  This  old  system,  though  ridi- 
culed now  as  something  obsolete  and  impracticable,  had  much  of  merit 
in  it,  which  one  might  commend  without  the  charge  of  ^^  fogy  ism."  It 
encouraged  early  retiring  and  early  rising,  industry,  and  economy  in  the 
care  of  rooms.  In  the  present  routine,  which  is  more  sybaritic,  the  morn- 
ing slumber  is  not  broken  until  6  o'clock ;  breakfast  at  7,  with  no  reci- 
tation or  study  hours  preceding  it.  Recitations  begin  at  8,  to  which 
forty  minutes  each  are  allowed.  At  10  A.  m.  there  is  a  convention  of 
all  the  students,  with  all  the  faculty,  in  the  chapel  for  worship,  which 
consists  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  system.  It  is  the  usual  time  for  making  com- 
munications and  announcements  to  the  students  and  for  hearing  Senior 
speeches.  There  is  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  excellent 
order  invariably  prevails.  The  students  are  not  called  together  for  af- 
ternoon prayers.  There  is  no  cutting  and  carrying  of  wood  now  as  for- 
merly. Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  delivered  to  the  students  in  their 
rooms,  which  is  far  better  in  point  of  economy  and  risk  of  damage  by  fire. 
The  ringing  of  the  9  o'clock  bell  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  entire  night 
being  regarded  as  sacred  either  to  study  or  repose.  The  literary  soci- 
eties formerly  met  in  their  halls  on  Friday  nights,  now  they  meet  on 
Saturday  nights.  This  last  change  is  found  to  work  well.  Part  of  Sat- 
urda^*^  was  formerly  employed  in  hearing  the  classes  in  elocution,  now 
the  time  is  allowed  for  making  preparations  for  debate.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition  to  the  customary  service  of  preaching,  etc.,  much  attention 
is  given  to  Sabbath-school  work.  Bible  reading  is  encouraged,  a  large 
and  interesting  Bible  class  being  conducted  every  Sabbath  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  board  of 
curators  and  in  the  board  of  instruction  will  be  seen  by  referenoe  to 
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records  where  these  boards  are  named.  The  methods  of  instrac- 
tion  have  been  modified,  but  radical  changes  have  been  avoided,  while 
many  of  those  introdaced  have  been  adopted,  not  so  much  from  a  settled 
conviction  that  they  were  great  improvements  over  older  methods,  as 
from  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  No  substitute  for 
mental  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student  has  yet  been  found  to  yield 
satisfactory  results.  The  old  tread- mill  methods  of  drilling,  although 
often  now  subjects  of  ridicule,  secured  a  degree  of  mental  discipline 
which  no  short  method,  involving  merely  a  passive  reception  of  what  is 
taught,  can  equal. 

In  the  curriculum  of  Emory  and  Henry  it  is  still  maintained  that 
Latin,  Oreek,  and  mathematics  should  be  held  as  standard  studies  for 
mental  discipline.  Much  time  must  be  devoted  to  a  patient  study  of 
the  natural,  mental,  and  moral  sciences,  and  the  curriculum  made  yet 
more  symmetrical  by  due  attention  to  the  modern  languages,  specially 
the  German  and  the  French ;  holding  the  idea  as  preposterous  that  any 
one-sided  development  that  may  be  secured  by  a  few  weeks^  special 
study  of  a  few  branches,  intended  as  special  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular pursuit,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  education.  To  aid  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  a  <^  Science  Hall "  has  just  been  erected, 
with  lecture-rooms  and  a  laboratory  below,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  museum  above. 

The  facilities  for  boarding  students  prior  to  the  time  of  the  War  were 
limited,  at  least  in  variety,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  two 
college  boarding  halls.  The  usual  evils  attending  such  a  system  were 
manifested — such  as  coarseness  of  manners,  arising  from  an  absence  of 
refined  family  influences,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  fare.  After  the 
Civil  War  a  number  of  family  residences  were  erected  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  where  boarding  can  now  be  had,  and  the  students  are 
permitted  to  select  any  approved  place  or  to  board  themselves  in  messes. 
This  last  method  is  now  quite  popular  and  economical.  Companies 
containing  fifteen  or  twenty  each  take  some  building,  provided  by  the 
college  at  a  small  charge,  and  elect  one  of  their  number  to  superintend 
their  operations  and  employ  a  cook.  In  this  arrangement  one  of  the 
evils  alluded  to  above  is  eliminated.  They  are  never  known  to  com- 
plain of  their  board. 

In  the  government  of  the  college  and  in  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline there  has  been  much  change.  The  system  now  practised  would 
have  been  inefiicient  in  antebellum  days,  nor  would  the  former  methods 
be  applicable  now.  These  changes  have  not  only  been  in  harmony  with? 
but  they  have  been  necessitated  by,  a  change  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  students.  The  old  dispensation  was  emphatically  one  of  law, 
and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law  seemed  to  be  necessary.  The  patron- 
age of  the  school  was  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  slave-holding 
territory.  Among  the  evils  arising  from  the  system,  a  very  serious  one 
was  that  it  tended  to  weaken  inducements  to  study,  by  favoriii^^\^\^<^i^ 
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in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the  dominant  race  that  they  were 
independent,  not  only  of  the  necessity  of  manual,  but  in  a  measure  of 
mental  labor.  Their  relations  to  the  servile  race  at  homo  did  not  tend 
to  make  them  specially'  submissive  to  wholesome  restraints  at  school; 
the  spoiled  favorites  of  fortune,  they  were  frequently  sent  abroad  be- 
cause they  were  unmanageable  at  home.  With  such  boys  college  rebel- 
lion was  a  favorite  pastime,  to  prevent  which  the  severest  penalties  be- 
longing to  college  discipline  were  inflicted;  such  as  reproof,  pri- 
vate, then  public  dismission,  and  expulsion,  following  these  last  with 
a  publication  of  the  same  in  the  annual  catalogue.  In  former  years 
the  dominant  party  was  often  composed  of  the  worst  characters,  who 
held  the  better  class  in  a  state  of  abject  fear.  The  idea  was  fostered 
that  the  faculty  was  one  party  and  the  students  another,  having  no 
interests  in  common;  that  their  stay  at  college,  far  from  being  a 
privilege,  was  a  sort  of  durance,  to  which  they  were  subjected  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  and  from  which  they  longed  to  be  delivered. 
To  these  was  added  a  spirit  of  vandalism  that  took  delight  iu  muti- 
lating and  destroying  whatever  had  been  prepared  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  college  community.  In  all  these  things  there  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  change  brought  about,  gradually,  by  many 
different  causes.  The  overthrow  of  the  '' peculiar  institution"  pre- 
pared the  way,  by  bringing  our  young  men  to  feel  that  they  were  de- 
pendent upon  themselves  for  success,  and  that  education  was  a 
necessity.  Much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  whole  social  fabric;  to  the  march  of  mind  and  of  manners; 
to  educational  advantages  that  have  been  extended  to  all  classes,  and 
doubtless  a  great  deal  to  such  influences  as  have  come  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  Sabbath  school.  In  the  school  itself  much  has  been  done,  in- 
dependent of  faculty  action  or  influence,  to  bring  about  this  important 
transformation,  inducing  a  higher  and  healthier  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment among  the  young  men,  and  giving  to  the  better  class  a  controlling 
power,  both  by  numbers  and  influence.  Among  these  we  notice  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  becom- 
ing everywhere  a  power  for  good.  To  this  may  be  added  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  sterling  young  men  in  our  college  community  who 
are  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  and,  lastly,  the  influence  of  the  periodi- 
cals published  by  the  literary  societies.  Whether  these  in  colleges  gen- 
erally are  productive  of  good  or  evil  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  In  Emory  and  H^nry  such  publications,  in 
late  years  at  least,  have  been  managed  with  surprising  skill  and  pru- 
dence, reflecting  great  credit  on  those  in  charge  of  them,  and  by  their 
timely  suggestions  and  admonitions  giving  shape  and  tone  to  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  the  students.  In  the  midst  of  a  body  of  students 
of  this  character,  students  who  feel  that  their  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  the  faculty,  there  is  but  littie  use  for  so-called  *<  college 
law."    Oollege  law,  as  well  as  other  law,  <^  was  not  made  for  the  right- 
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eonSy"  and  might  perhaps  be  laid  aside  almost  wholly,  leaviDg  the 
yoaag  men  to  be  a  law  nnto  themselves,  were  it  not  that  still  with  each 
returning  session  there  are  present  some  few  of  the  baser  sort.  Boles, 
both  general  and  specific,  however,  are  always  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient working  of  every  institntion  of  learning,  which  must  be  sacredly 
observed. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  history  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  origin  and  work- 
ing of  the  literary  societies,  known  respectively  as  the  Galliopean 
and  the  Hermesian.  It  has  been  claimed  for  these  that  they  stand 
unrivalled  in  their  history  and  operations.  They  were  established  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  It  would  not  be  doing  them  justice  to  say  that  they 
had  eucountered  no  perils  and  surmounted  no  difficulties.  The  boys  of 
either  crew  have  sometimes  proved  their  ship  among  the  breakers,  when 
the  skill  of  all  on  duty  was  put  to  the  test.  Working  side  by  side,  it 
would  have  been  a  marvel  indeed  if  they  had  never  been  antagonistic; 
the  gre^t  wonder  is  that  their  relations  have  generally  been  so  emi- 
nently pleasant  and  their  intercourse  marked  by  so  much  of  reciprocal 
courtesy.  Club-like  in  their  character  when  first  organized,  without 
libraries  or  equipments,  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  lecture-rooms. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  they  fitted  up  the  attics 
in  the  wings  of  the  main  college  building  as  halls.  These  were  small, 
with  ceilings  low  and  means  of  ventilation  imx)erfect,  but  they  were 
rendered  very  attractive.  Indeed,  the  ornamentation  seemed  to  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fitness  of  the  apartments  otherwise.  Limited  in 
space  for  their  operations  as  these  societies  were  at  that  period,  and 
subjected  to  inconveniences  of  various  kinds,  it  is,  nevertheless,  ques- 
tionable whether  the  god  of  eloquence  and  the  queen  of  th^  muses  were 
ever  more  lavish  in  bestowing  success  on  their  votaries.  Indeed,  the 
reputation  which  Emory  and  Henr^"^  has  borne  as  a  school  eminently 
successful  in  elocutionary  training  was  well  established  at  this  time. 
In  the  building  of  the  Byars  House,  in  1858,  by  special  contract  with  the 
literary  societies,  the  third  story  was  built  and  devoted  solely  to  their 
use,  affording  two  halls,  each  about  40  by  50  feet,  with  lofty  ceilings, 
and  sufficient  space  for  libraries  contiguous  to  each  hall,  and  separated 
therefrom  by  arched  doorways  and  glass  partitions.  A  large  collection 
of  books  had  been  made  by  each  society,  by  purchases  and  otherwise, 
before  they  entered  their  new  halls,  but  with  new  library  apartments 
and  ample  space  a  spirit  of  rivalry  sprang  up  which  has  resulted  in 
large  collections.  The  equipments  of  these  halls  are  such  as  to  make 
them  highly  beautiful  and  seemingly  verging  on  extravagance,  but  as 
each  generation  of  students  has  contributed  only  a  part,  the  expense 
has  been  easily  met.  In  the  main  they  have  been  wonderfully  free  from 
internal  feuds  and  schisms  or  party  strife.  The  happy  exception  they 
enjoy  from  such  evils  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  secret  organiza- 
tions are  not  allowed  to  exist  as  such  in  the  college.  A  ^eiv^x^x^^ 
rivalry  between  these  literary  societies,  witb.  olYiex  ^oodi  t^jko^Xs^^V^^ 
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modified  the  bearing  of  the  older  students  towards  new  recmits.  The 
unkind  treatment  of  new  students,  technically  known  as  ^'  hazing,^  iD 
some  colleges,  is  here  considered  ungentlemanly  and  is  practically  un- 
known. The  manly  and  business-like  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  these 
societies  are  conducted  would  surprise  any  one  not  familiar  with  them. 

By  inspecting  the  faculty  record  it  may  be  seen  that  four  members 
thereof  were  officially  connected  with  and  worked  together  as  colleagues, 
for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  while  three  of  these  were  thus  united 
for  thirty- four  years,  and  two  of  them  are  still  thus  associated.  After 
a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  we  know  of  no  other  institution  that 
can  exhibit  such  a  record.  It  indicates  great  steadiness  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  and  great  harmony  among  those  placed  in  charge 
of  it,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  success  in  operations  of  this  kind. 
In  later  years,  when  similar  institutions  became  more  abundant,  when 
competition  became  active  and  a  struggle  for  existence  began  through 
lack  of  patronage,  some  changes  were  made  which  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  college,  and  stirred  them  up  to  retaining  the 
great  school  in  their  midst. 

In  the  half  century  now  closing  on  the  history  of  the  institution  it  has 
ruu  a  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  surpassing  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders.  If  the  career  of  Emory  and  Henry  should 
end  even  now,  our  whole  country  should  rejoice  in  the  good  it  has  already 
accomplished.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  the 
church,  such  as  has  abundantly  repaid  all  it  has  cost  of  labor  and  treas- 
ure. It  has  already  aided  in  educating  5,200  young  men  ;  it  has  gradu- 
ated more  than  500.  Of  these  graduates  over  200  have  belonged  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  more  than  100  to  Tennessee,  and  31  to  North  Carolina, 
while  all  the  other  Southern  States  have  been  well  represented.  It  has 
provided  first-class  teachers  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  while  five 
universities  are  partly  manned  by  its  graduates.  Our  records  show,  in 
part  at  least,  to  what  extent  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  the  editorial  chair 
and  the  healing  art,  legislative  bodies  and  our  Congress  halls,  have 
been  supplied  with  efficient  men  from  these  academic  shades. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College  held  on  July  18, 1888,  Major  B.  W.  Jones, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  President  Jordan.  Mr.  E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Missoari, 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  and  French.  Tho  Faculty  now  stands 
as  follows :  E.  W.  Jones,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  president ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Wiley, 
D.  D.,  treasurer  and  financial  agent ;  Kev.  Edmund  Longley,  M.  A., 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  English ;  Eev.  James  A.  Davis,  M. 
A.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  botany;  George  W. 
Miles,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Greek  and  German ;  Samuel  M.  Barton, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics ;  B.  W.  Jones,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  •  geology ;  E.  B. 
Craighead,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin  and  French. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EOANOKE  COLLEGE. 
By  the  Editor. 

There  is  a  short  historical  account  of  this  iustitation  in  Dr.  William 
H.  Euffner's  Third  Annaal  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1873,  pp.  148,  149,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  college  in  the  valley  of  the  Boanoke.  It  was  ''for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Oerman  population  of  Virginia,  who, 
to  a  great  extent,  then  [1853]  constituted  the  industrious,  rural  people 
of  the  valley  counties  and  other  parts,  mostly  of  West  Virginia,  who 
from  different  causes,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  patronized  the  old  estab. 
lished  institutions  of  the  State." 

Boanoke  College  was  the  historical  outgrowth  of  a  private  Lutheran 
foundation  called  the  Virginia  Institute,  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  Mt.  Tabor  congregation,  in  Augusta  County,  by  the  Bev.  David  F. 
Bittle  and  the  Bev.  C.  C.  Baughmau,  in  the  year  1842.  The  in>titution 
was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1843,  and 
in  1847  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  Salem,  in  the  Boanoke  Valley. 
The  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  was  chartered  as  Boanoke  College  in 
1853.  The  college  is  characterized  in  the  original  charter  as ''  A  seminary 
of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  languages."  It 
was  distinctly  asserted  that  nothing  in  the  charter  should  be  ^^  so  con- 
strued as  at  any  time  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  theological  pro- 
fessorship." Although  remaining  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  institution  has  always  been  conducted  in  a  most 
catholic  spirit,  and  has  largely  drawn  both  its  students  and  its  support 
from  non-Lutheran  sources.  About  two  thirds  of  its  present  constitu- 
ency come  from  other  denominations.  As  indicative  of  the  liberal  tend- 
encies of  the  college,  it  is  stated  that  Boanoke  College  had  representa- 
tives at  seven  theological  seminaries  in  1886-87 — Lutheran  (Gettysburg 
and  Philadelphia),  Presbyterian  ([Jnion,  N.  Y.,  and  Princeton),  Episco- 
palian (Alexandria),  Congregational  (Yale),  and  Baptist  (Louisvillei 

Ky.). 
The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  historical  development  of 

Boanoke  College  are  few  and  scattered.    Probably  the  most  authentic 

are  the  historical  articles  of  the  late  President  Bittle,  the  first  president 
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and  virtual  founder  of  the  college,  contributed  to  the  Boanoke  Col- 
legian, of  which  a  bound  set  is  preserved  in  the  Eoanoke  College  li. 
brary.  A  memorial  address  delivered  by  8.  C.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bittlo  Memorial  Hall,  Eoanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  Oc. 
tober  17, 1879,  and  printed  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  October,  1880 
(Gettysburg),  contains  an  excellent  sketch  of  Dr.  BittleV  life  work  as 
the  builder  of  a  good  institution  of  learning  on  an  educational  frontier. 
The  following  scattered  notices  of  the  college  have  been  gathered  from 
various  sources,  but  all  have  the  sanction  of  President  Julius  D.  Dreher, 
the  energetic  head  of  a  hopeful  college.  The  first  notice  is  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  June  30,  1887,  which  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  recent  authoritative  statements : 

*^In  the  Virginia  mountains  there  is  no  spot  more  healthful  than  the 
Boanoke  Valley,  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  AUegha- 
nies,  at  an  average  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  it 
is  a  valley  of  wonderful  beauty  also  may  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  which  was  made  for  the  Century  Magazine  when  Edward  King 
was  writing  '  The  Great  South '  papers  for  that  iK)pular  monthly.  It  is  a 
region  much  like  the  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  valley  being  small 
enough  to  be  seen  at  one  view  from  an  elevation,  together  with  the  out- 
line of  the  mountains  that  completely  encircle  it.  It  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  lovely  valley  in  which  Williams  College  is  situated. 
When  Rev.  George  MUUer,  of  Bristol,  England,  visited  Eoanoke  in  1878 
to  address  the  students,  he  remarked  that  the  scenery  around  Salem 
strikingly  reminded  him  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Bev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  and  many 
others,  have  also  written  descriptions  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
valley  of  the  Boanoke.    •    •    • 

^^  The  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  which  was  established  in  Salem 
in  1847,  was  erected  into  Boanoke  College  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  in  1853,  the  charter  vesting  the  government  of  the  college  in 
a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  There  was  little  except  the  char- 
ter to  entitle  the  institution  to  the  new  dignity  assigned.  A  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  those  early  days  of  the  college  informs  us  that — 

^'  'Croesus  did  not  stand  sponsor  at  its  baptism,  nor  the  Boanoke,  as 
another  Pactolus,  stand  ready  to  convert  its  ventures  into  gold.  •  •  • 
The  library  at  this  time  consisted  of  140  volumes ;  the  grounds  and 
buildings  were  worth  about  $10,000,  with  liabilities  of  about  $8,000 
resting  upon  them ;  and  willing  hands  and  hopeful  hearts  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  financial  and  academic  interests  of  the  rising  insti- 
tution in  the  prayerful  hope  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  would  continue 
to  attend  the  new  enterprise.' 

^  Cf.  **  Doctor  Bittle  and  Roanoke  College/'  an  address  delivered  in  the  English 
Latheran  Church,  of  Richmond,  October  8,  1876,  by  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Virginia,  and  printed  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
November,  1876. 
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<^  Earnest  work,  doue  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  by  an  overworked 
and  underpaid  faculty,  has  marked  every  step  in  the  onward  movement 
of  Boanoke  College.  Only  fairly  started  when  the  Civil  War  was  began, 
its  doors  were  nevertheless  kept  open  throughont  that  dark  period;  and 
the  college  bell  rang  its  daily  call  to  peaceful  tasks  while  the  music  of 
the  bugle  and  the  drum  was  heard  on  many  a  tented  field.  A  true  pict- 
ure of  the  shifts  resorted  to  and  the  sacrifices  made  to  carry  on  the 
college  during  that  trying  time  would  reveal  various  lights  and  shad- 
ows— much  that  was  amusing — to  offset  an  otherwise  too  sombre  back- 
ground. Scarcely  had  the  War  ended  before  an  agent  was  in  the  field 
to  collect  money  to  erect  an  additional  building ;  the  enlarged  main  edi- 
fice and  the  west  hall  proving  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  pressing 
demands. 

^^  The  smf^ll  library  was  increased  from  year  to  year  until  a  building 
for  its  accommodation  became  a  necessity'.  Through  the  generous  gifts 
of  friends  North  and  South  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  erect  such  a 
building  in  1879.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick — as  are  all  the 
college  buildings — and  is  called  the  ^  Bittle  Memorial,'  in  honor  of  the 
first  president  of  the  college.  The  library  now  contains  about  16,000 
volumes,  many  of  the  books  being  rare  and  valuable,  and  a  number  of 
them  i^m  200  to  400  years  old. 

<<  Following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  many  colleges 
in  the  South  have  arranged  their  studies  intx)  schools  instead  of  courses. 
Boanoke  College  adheres  to  the  historic  classification  of  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes,  but  allows  a  choice  among  sev- 
eral courses  for  degrees. 

<^  Roanoke  College  has  always  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  popular  education  and  in  preparing  well-qualified  teach- 
ers for  various  grades  of  schools.  Up  to  the  year  1865  the  college  grad- 
uated only  41  men.  The  results  the  institution  has  achieved  have  been 
accomplished  almost  entirely  within  the  brief  period  of  a  little  more 
than  two  decades.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  now  aggregates 
nearly  300,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  as  professors,  teachers, 
and  clergymen.  Graduates  of  the  college  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
profession  and  in  connection  with  leading  business  interests  in  twenty- 
seven  States  and  Territories. 

^'  Owing  to  the  want  of  means  and  to  irregular  preparatory  training 
a  great  many  students  in  the  South  pursue  only  a  partial  course  at  col- 
lege. Of  this  class  Roanoke  has  received  fully  one  thousand.  As 
man3'  of  these  are  pretty  well  educated,  and  as  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  them  occupy  prominent  positions  in  professional  and  business 
life,  the  college  may  justly  claim  large  consideration  for  them  in  mak- 
ing up  any  estimate  of  its  usefulness  to  the  country. 

'^The  college  draws  its  students  from  every  Southern  State  and  fix)m 
some  parts  of  the  North  and  West.  At  different  times  young  men  have 
come  from  Mexico.    For  sixteen  years  Roanoke  has  been  educating  In- 
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dians.  The  Ghoctaws  sapport  a  small  namber  of  stadents  at  the  col- 
lege at  the  expense  of  their  government.  Three  Choctaw  superiDtend- 
ents  of  schools  have  visited  the  college  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  lu  1883  William  H.  McKinnej  graduated  at  Boanoke  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.^  being  the  first  Indian  to  take  a  diploma  at  a  Virginia 
college,  and  also  the  first  one  to  win  that  honor  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  was  made  a  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1886. 

'^The  history  of  Boanoke  College  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of 
Yale  ap  to  the  year  1831,  when  the  first  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
was  raised  for  that  University,  but  more  nearly  with  the  story  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Amherst,  as  told  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler  in  his  history  of 
that  institution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Boanoke  College  is  only 
thirty-four  years  old,  including  the  War  period ;  that  the  years  since  the 
War  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  struggling  institu- 
tion; that  the  college  has  never  received  even  the  smallest  appropria- 
tion from  the  State;  and  that,  although  five  bequests  have  been  made  to 
it,  the  college  has  as  yet  very  little  endowment — four  of  these  bequests, 
left  by  friends  in  Virginia,  not  being  yet  available.^  It  is  surprising 
that  the  college  has  lived;  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  it  has  made 
80  good  a  record  for  sound  scholarship  and  for  wide  usefulness.  How 
this  work  has  been  accomplished  need  not  be  told  here  in  detail.  Any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  establishing  good  colleges, 
even  in  wealthy  communities  and  under  favoring  conditions  and  influ- 
ences, can  fill  up  this  outline  with  years  of  burdensome  work  on  meagre 
salaries,  with  earnest  devotion  on  the  part  of  faculty,  students,  and 
friends,  and,  above  all,  with  love  to  humanity  and  faith  in  God. 

^<The  college  owes  much  to  the  unflagging  energy  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  its  first  president,  Dr.  D.  F.  Bittle,  who  gave  to  it  twenty  three 
years  of  constant  and  laborious  service  [from  1853  to  1876].^ 

Speaking  of  this  man.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  associat'C  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Boston,  in  an  editorial  on  <^  Boanoke  College,"  says: 

'*  The  true  existence  of  the  institution  began  with  its  first  president, 
Dr.  Bittle,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  toiled  like  a  Hercules  against 
every  obstacle  to  establish  a  centre  of  good  learning  for  the  people  of 
his  religious  connection.  Around  him  grew  up  a  corps  of  teachers 
worthy  of  such  a  leader,  two  of  whom  are  still  among  the  present  fac- 
ulty. The  school  slowly  grew,  kept  itself  alive  during  the  War,  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  its  first  generation,  is  able  to  make  an  honorable  show 
of  past  service.  In  this  time  it  has  received  more  than  1,000  and  gradu- 
ated nearly  300  students,  the  majority  of  young  men  of  that  substan- 
tial and  vigorous  sort  on  whom  the  future  of  every  Southern  State  so 
largely  depends.  It  has  received  students  from  some  twenty  States  of 
the  Union,  and  its  name  is  cherished  in  every  part  of  the  South. 

1  Since  this  was  written  a  bequest  of  real  estate  (valued  at  $10,000)  has  become 
available  by  the  death  (October  11, 1887)  of  the  widow  of  the  donor.  Col.  G.  B.  Board, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  died  recently,  leaving  the  college  f  10,000  for  en- 
dowment, already  well  invested. 
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'^  Oar  four  days^  acQaaintauce  with  theae  yoang  men^  their  professors, 
and  the  large  namber  of  visitors  from  the  adjacent  country,  convinced 
us  that  President  Dreher  has  not  overrated  the  importance  of  this 
fortress  of  the  new  education  in  new  Virginia.  With  one  exception 
Boanoke  College  is  the  only  institution  of  the  sort  in  a  region  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice  as  the 
mining,  metallic,  manufacturing,  and  cattle-grazing  portion  of  the  State. 
The  new  iron  town  of  Roanoke  is  only  seven  miles  away,  and  the  whole 
country  is  alive  with  the  omens  of  bright  promise  for  a  near  future.  It 
will  be  a  great  advantage  if  this  young  institution  can  offer,  at  its  pres- 
ent moderate  rates,  a  thorough  college  education  to  large  numbers  of 
the  active  young  men  of  such  a  district 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  editorial  "l^otes  on  Virginia,^  in 
the  Hartford  Courant,  July,  1883,  says :  "  Roanoke  College  is  animated 
by  the  modern  spirit,  has  put  the  past  behind  it,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  right  sort  of  educational  training  for  the  new  Virginia. 
There  is  nothing  more  important,  just  now,  for  the  South,  than  the  thor- 
ough educational  training  of  the  so-called  middle  class.  Only  by  this 
means  can  it  keep  step  with  the  great  industrial  movement  of  our 
time.  In  tone  and  standard  the  college  is  good,  its  students  are  there 
to  learn,  and  the  results,  according  to  its  means,  are  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  an  institution  peculiarly  happily  situated  to  tell  upon  the  new 
awakening  life  of  the  South,  and  no  amount  of  money  would  be  thrown 
away  on  it.  I  thought  while  we  were  there,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
agricultural  richness,  with  the  mineral  wealth  opening  up,  and  such 
signs  near  at  hand  of  a  vast  industrial  development,  that  here  is  just 
the  place  for  a  grand  industrial  scientific  school,  which  would  proba- 
bly tell  more  than  any  other  one  agency  on  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Virginia.'' 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  June  27, 1882,  said: 

^^  A  large  share  of  the  students  are  from  the  middle  class,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  of  self-reliance  manifested  by  them  is  truly  in- 
spiring. In  the  baker's  dozen  of  speeches  by  these  young  men  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  medal  in  oratory,  and  on  the  commencement  stage, 
there  was  a  revelation  of  the  temper  of  the  new  South  that  bodes  noth- 
ing but  good  to  that  section  and  to  the  whole  nation.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  speeches  were  brave,  manly,  forward-looking.  The  fact  that 
a  new  day  had  come  to  the  South  was  the  undertone  of  all  this  young 
thinking;  and  it  was  evident  enough  that  these  hopeful  fellows  were 
ready  to  spring  to  the  front  of  the  new  movement,  and  make  the  most 
of  its  opportunities.  National  matters  were  referred  to  by  most  of  them, 
and  not  one  word  of  bitterness  was  spoken,  nothing  that  could  have 
given  pain  to  the  most  stalwart  Northerner.  In  a  literary  way,  the 
speeches  were  much  more  rhetorical  than  would  be  heard  at  Yale  or 
Amherst,  and  some  of  them  needed  not  a  little  chastening ;  but  what 
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they  lacked  in  finish  they  made  up  in  manliness.  On  the  whole,  1  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  indications  given  by  the  young  men  of  this 
college,  representing  several  different  States,  of  the  public  sentiment  at 
the  South." 

PBOFESSIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALUMNI. 

The  triennial  catalogue  of  the  alumni  of  Roanoke  College  gives  the 
names,  occupations,  and  residences  of  the  graduates  of  Boanoke  Col- 
lege. It  shows  that  at  the  close  of  its  thirty-fourth  year  the  college 
had  graduated  278  men,  of  whom  261  are  living.  We  give  the  distri- 
bution of  the  whole  number  (278)  by  professions  and  States. 

By  professions:  Presidents,  principals,  professors,  and  teachers,  67 
(of  these  20  are  clergymen) ;  clergymen,  61 ;  attorneys-at-law,  48;  mer- 
chants and  in  general  business,  23;  agriculturists,  22;  physicians,  20; 
editors,  4  (six  clergymen  and  teachers  are  also  engaged  in  editorial 
work);  bankers,  4;  civil  officers,  3  (not  counting  lawyers  who  hold 
offices  or  graduates  who  are  members  of  State  Legislatures);  United 
States  Civil  Service,  3 ;  officers  in  United  States  Army,  1 ;  missionary 
in  Mexico,  1 ;  studying  in  Germany,  1 ;  unclassified,  20  (including  a  num- 
ber of  recent  graduates).  In  this  classification  graduates  preparing  for 
a  profession  are  counted  as  being  already  in  it. 

By  States :  Virginia,  135 ;  North  Carolina,  19 ;  Texas,  18 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 ;  Maryland,  12 ;  West  Virginia,  9 ;  South  Carolina,  9 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 8 ;  Kentucky,  7 ;  Mississippi,  6 ;  New  York,  5 ;  Louisiana,  Cali- 
fornia, and  District  of  Columbia,  4  each ;  Alabama  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 3  each ;  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  2 
each;  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, Mexico,  and  Germany,  1  each.  This  shows  that  the  graduates 
of  Boanoke  are  laboring  in  twenty -eight  States  aud  Territories  and  two 
other  countries. 

In  so  brief  an  analysis  it  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  the  prominent 
positions  filled  by  Boanoke  graduates.  In  estimating  the  work  doue 
by  the  college  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  besides  the  grad- 
uates, nearly  1,500  students  have  taken  a  partial  course  at  Boanoke, 
and  that  many  of  these  fill  prominent  positions  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness life.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Boanoke  College  has  done  its 
work  with  almost  no  endowment  and  under  many  disadvantages,  its 
faculty  and  friends  certainly  have  good  reason  to  be  gratified  at  what 
has  been  accomplished.    (Boanoke  Collegian,  July,  1887.) 

An  indication  of  professorial  activity  at  Boanoke  College  is  a  History 
of  Education,  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.  M.,  professor  of  modern  languages 
and  literature.  (International  Education  Series.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1888.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 
By  Pbofessob  H.  H.  Harris, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 

Endariiig  iustitations  are  commonly  the  result  of  slow  growth,  and 
that  often  from  small  beginnings.  So  it  has  been  with  Bichmond  Col- 
lege. In  common  with  nearly  all  other  seats  of  Christian  learning,  it 
owes  its  fonndatiou  to  the  desire  for  a  better  educated  ministry. 

ITS  ORIGIN. 

On  the  8th  of  Jane,  1830,  a  few  devoted  men,  who  had  gathered  in 
Bichmond  for  their  General  Association,  met  in  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  <^to  devise  and  propose  some  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  young  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  churches,  are 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry."  The  slender  means  at  their  com- 
mand were  but  as  the  faint  light  of  the  sun  just  rising  upon  them  in 
comparison  with  the  strength  and  beauty  that  were  to  follow.  They 
organized  the  '^Virginia  Baptist  Education  Society,"  and  for  two  years 
aided  approved  young  men  by  placing  them  in  private  schools,  nine 
^ith  Elder  Edward  Baptist  in  Powhatan  County,  four  with  Elder  Eli 
Ball  in  Henrico. 

In  1832  the  society  bought  Spring  Farm,  a  small  tract  some  four  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  there,  on  the  4th  of  July,  opened  a  manual- 
labor  school  called  the  <<  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,"  with  Bev.  Bobert 
Byland  teacher,  and  14  students.  During  the  second  session,  which  be- 
gan in  February,  1833,  the  number  of  students  ran  up  to  26,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  preparing  for  the  ministry,  the  rest  for  other  vocations. 
The  course  began  with  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and,  run- 
ning through  four  years,  embraced  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  and 
Greek,  natural  and  moral  science,  with  theology  as  an  optional  study. 
All  the  classes  yet  formed  were  taught  by  Dr.  Byland  and  Bev.  Eli  Ball. 

In  December,  1833,  the  seminary  was  removed  to  the  site  now  held 
by  the  college,^  just  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  though  then 
in  the  western  suburbs,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  corporation  lines.  To  this 
purchase  of  nine  acres  six  more  were  added  in  1836,  making  a  location 
which  was  well  described  as  <<  combining  healthfnlness,  beauty,  and  con- 
venience."   The  design  in  adding  more  land  was  to  give  larger  «K»y^ 
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to  the  mauaal-labor  featare  of  the  school.  This  was  strenuoasly  insisted 
on  by  the  authorities,  as  giving  to  the  needy  opportunities  for  self-help 
and  to  all  healthful  exercise,  but  it  proved  unpopular  with  the  students. 
The  hours  of  daily  labor  were  reduced  from  three  to  two,  and  finally, 
as  we  read  in  the  report  for  1841,  <Hhis  feature  of  the  seminary  has  been 
gradually  fading  from  view,  until  (like  all  similar  institutions  in  our 
own  and  other  countries)  it  has  been  virtually  abandoned."     . 

The  records  of  the  seminary  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
under  this  name  are  unfortunately  incomplete.  The  attendance  grad- 
ually increased  to  more  than  seventy  pupils.  The  corps  of  instructors 
consisted  of  Dr.  Byland  and  two  tutors^  Dr.  By  land  had  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Among  the  assistants  were  William  F.  Nelson,  F.  W.  Berrymau,  Caleb 
Burnley,  B.  A.  Glaybrook,  Elias  Dodson,  I.  G.  Barker,  J.  G.  Olopton, 
S.  O.  Olopton,  George  Struve,  and  Charles  L.  Cocke — the  first  and  last 
named  served  a  number  of  years,  the  others  for  shorter  periods.  The  first 
class  to  finish  the  course  went  out  in  1836,  four  in  number — William  I. 
Chiles,  Elias  Dodson,  A.  P.  Bepiton,  and  John  O.  Turpin — three  of  whom 
have  recently  died,  after  eminent  and  useful  lives  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Three  others,  who  should  have  been  with  them,  had  left  school  to  go 
as  foreign  missionaries — William  Mylne  to  Africa,  B.  D.  Davenport  to 
Siam,  J.  L.  Shuck  to*  China.  The  classes  which  followed  year  after  year 
were  not  unworthy  of  this  first  one,  though  they  were  constantly  thinned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  young  men  eager  to  enter  active  life  or  to  secure 
elsewhere  the  advantages  of  a  fully-equipped  college. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

By  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  March  4,  1840,  thirty-seven  gentlemen, 
therein  named,  were  incorporated  as  trustees,  to  establish,  ^^at  or  near 
the  city  of  Bichmond,  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the  useful  arts,  and 
the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Bichmond  College."  The  charter  conferred  ample  powers, 
and  allowed  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Education  Society,  but 
provided 'Hhat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  theological  professorship  in  the  said 
college."  This  proviso,  according  to  authentic  tradition,  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  an  eminent  brother  and  influential  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature who  was  selected  to  ofier  the  bill— Col.  Edmund  Broadus,  of 
Gulpeper ;  without  it  there  would  have  been  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter 
at  that  time.  It  was  omitted  from  the  amended  charter  of  1858,  under 
which  the  college  is  now  working. 

The  trustees  spent  two  years  in  perfecting  their  plans  and  trying  to 
raise  means  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  work  fell  mainly  to  the  lot 
of  their  president,  Dr.  Byland,  and  his  rare  candor  and  supreme  soom 
for  all  shams  made  him  unwilling  to  call  the  school  a  college  until  it 
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could  do  real  collegiate  work.  The  terms  of  transfer  agreed  upon  in 
1841  were,  (1)  that  the  college  should  admit  free  of  charge,  except  for 
board,  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Education  Society  or  its  board  of  managers  [by  common 
consent  this  has  been  extended  to  all  such  persons  whether  recom- 
mended by  the  society  or  not] ;  (2)  that  in  case  of  failure  to  continue 
the  institution,  or  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  stipulation,  the  property, 
or  its  estimated  value,  $20,000,  should  revert  to  the  Education  Society ; 
(3)  that  any  vacancy  in  the  trustees  shall  be  filled  from  a  list  of  not  less 
than  ten  persons,  named  by  the  society,  if  it  shall  in  due  time  furnish 
such  list;  and  (4)  that  the  transfer  be  made  only  after  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  $bO,000  had  been  secured.  This  last  condition  was  with- 
drawn the  next  year,  because,  said  the  society,  ^^  we  think  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  collection  of  funds  to  change  the  institution  at  once  intoa 
college,  and  to  conduct  its  operations  in  strict  accordance  with  its  re- 
sources." And  so,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1843,  grounds  and  buildings 
worth  $20,000,  a  library  of  700  volumes,  3  teachers,  at  salaries  of  $900, 
$600,  and  $500,  and  68  students,  21  of  them  beneficiaries,  were  turned 
over  from  the  care  of  a  voluntary  denominational  society  to  the  control 
of  the  legally  incorporated  trustees  of  Richmond  College.  The  Educa- 
tion Society  has  continued  its  work  of  aiding  young  men  recommended 
by  the  churches,  in  co-operation  with  it,  in  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
by  making  arrangements  for  their  board,  leaving  the  care  and  the  cost 
of  their  tuition  to  the  college. 

SECOND  DECADE. 

In  1842  we  had  a  principal  and  two  tutors,  working  ten  months,  at  fixed 
salaries,  with  68  pupils,  divided,  into  four  classes,  two-thirds  of  them 
engaged  in  preparatory  studies ;  in  1851  we  had  a  president  and  three 
full  professors,  paid  partly  from  endowment,  partly  by  tuition  fees,  a 
nine  months'  session,  and  76  students,  no  longer  classified  as  Fresh- 
men, Sophomores,  etc.,  but  ^^  admitted  to  any  classes  they  are  pre- 
pared to  enter,  and  allowed  to  pursue  the  studies  they  may  desire  to 
prosecute."  The  steps  by  which  these  changes  were  introduced  are  too 
full  of  interest  to  be  entirely  omitted  even  in  a  brief  sketch. 

The  principles  which  the  youthful  institution  adopted  for  its  guid- 
ance are  shown  in  these  memorable  words,  printed  in  the  catalogue  of 
1842-43,  and  republished  for  several  successive  years : 

^^  As  the  trustees  are  determined  to  avoid  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
they  propose  to  conduct  the  college  classes  only  so  far  as  their  resources 
may  justify,  taking  care  to  have  the  students  thoroughly  taught  as  far 
as  they  shall  go.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  confer  degrees  till  they  shall 
have  afforded  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  of  other  chartered 
institutions.  As  the  patronage  of  the  community,  and  the  proceeds  of 
an  endowment  now  being  raised,  shall  increase  their  means,  they  will 
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contiuae  to  add  to  their  corps  of  instractors,  autil  they  shall  have  pro- 
cared  a  facalty  safflcient  to  conduct  the  classes  throagh  the  ordinary 
collegiate  course.  •  •  •  It  is  far  better  to  proceed  cautiously — to 
live  within  our  means — and  to  rise  gradually,  but  surely,  than  by  affect- 
ing a  premature  prosperity,  to  plunge  the  enterprise  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin.'' 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  additional  professors  were  chosen 
only  as  the  progress  of  the  endowment  would  allow.  Dr.  Ryland^ 
who  had  been  professor  of  ancient  languages,  took,  in  1845,  the  chair  of 
moral  science,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  1861.  George  Frederick 
Holmes,  now  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  filled  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages,  1845-47,  and  was  succeeded  by  Heath  Jones  Christian. 
Charles  L.  Cocke,  now  of  EoUins  Institute,  appears  first  as  tutor,  then 
as  instructor  in  mathematics,  and  upon  his  resignation,  in  1846,  he  was 
succeeded  for  three  years  by  Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  then  by  John 
Lawson,  and  in  1850  by  Lewis  Turner,  as  professor  of  mathematics.  S. 
G.  Clopton,  second  tutor,  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  his 
duties  as  teacher  in  the  academic  department  were  devolved  on  John 
M.  Murray  for  two  years,  S.  E.  Brownell  one  year,  N.  H.  Massie  two 
years,  T.  L.  8nead  one  year,  and  B.  Puryear  one  year.  The  academic 
department  ceased  for  a  time  at  least  to  have  any  separate  existence 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Puryear,  in  1850,  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
sciences.  This  chair  had  its  beginning  three  years  before  in  the  ap- 
poiutment  of  N.  B.  Webster  as  lecturer  on  natural  science.  Mr.  Turner 
was  elected  to  the  chair  in  1849,  but  soon  found  that  an  exchange  with 
Mr.  Puryear  would  be  better  for  all  parties.  For  instruction  in  French 
provision  had  been  made  year  by  year  with  Messieurs  Ansman,  Guillet, 
Udenhall,  and  Michard,  and  in  1849  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Arthur 
Frise,  who,  however,  held  the  chair  only  one  session.  The  division  of 
tuition  fees  among  the  faculty  was  first  made  in  1849  "  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  salaries  they  at  present  receive." 

Up  to  1842  the  students  were  divided  into  four  classes,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seminary.  From  that  time  the  third  and  fourth  were 
designated  as  Freshman  a'nd  Sophomore.  In  1845  a  Junior  class  was 
added,  and  in  1848  a  Senior.  During  all  these  years,  however,  the 
proportion  of  irregulars,  or  students  pursuing  a  select  course,  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  every  facility  for  such  selection  was  provided. 
So  that  the  year  1849,  which  witnessed  the  first  award  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  saw  also  the  abolition  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  system  of  classification  and  advancement  in  each  study 
according  to  the  students'  abilities  and  attainments.  The  attendance 
increased  very  little,  because  of  the  constant  cutting  off  of  the  lower  or 
sub-collegiate  classes,  which  had  been  fullest,  and  the  substitution  of 
higher,  and  therefore  smaller  classes.  Of  the  GS  catalogued  in  1843, 
only  25  were  in  collegiate  classes;  the  number,  therefore,  had  really 
trebled  by  1851. 
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Another  notable  change  in  the  period  under  review  was  the  discon- 
tinnauce  of  theological  instrnction  as  a  part  of  the  course.  This  did 
not  in  any  wise  impair,  it  rather  increased,  the  religious  influence  of  the 
college,  but  it  changed  the  main  design,  or  as  one  might  say,  it  shifted 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  seminary  was  designed  especially  for  minis- 
terial students  and  admitted  others  on  payment  of  fees;  the  college 
aimed  at  a  liberal  education  for  any  and  all  vocations,  and  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  and  exemptions  to  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  seminary,  moreover,  was  distinctively,  in  fact  as  in  name,  Baptist ; 
the  college,  though  unquestionably  denominational,  had  from  the  first 
other  denominations  represented  in  its  trustees  and  faculty,  as  well  as 
in  its  students. 

THIRD  DECADE. 

From  1851  to  1861  the  college  made  large  strides  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. By  the  agencies  hitherto  employed — among  which  the  work  of 
Kev.  L.  W.  Allen  in  1847-49  deserves  particular  mention — means  had 
'  been  gathered  for  current  expenses,  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  an  interest-bearing  fund  of  $16,680.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1851 
it  was  decided  to  raise  $85,000  in  bonds  of  $100  or  over,  payable  in  three 
annual  instalments,  the  first  to  become  due  as  soon  as  $60,000  had 
been  secured.  Kev.  A.  M.  Poindexter  was  appointed  agent,  and  all  un- 
paid bonds  and  pledges  hitherto  given  were  turned  over  to  him  for  ad- 
justment. His  success  was  socomplete  thatou  the  10th  of  June  following 
he  reported  in  bonds  and  cash  $60,732.40;  in  unbonded  subscriptions 
and  pledges  of  less  amount  than  $100,  $3,696.  This  was  counted  as 
making  the  endowment  $75,000,  and  the  agent  was  requested  to  con- 
tinue his  labors  and  raise  $25,000  more  for  endowment  and  $50,000  for 
buildings.  At  this  he  worked  two  years  longer,  and  secured  means  to 
erect,  in  1854,  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  architect, 
and  at  a  cost  of  $25,500,  the  north  wing  of  the  present  college  building, 
devoted  mainly  to  dormitories.  The  collection  of  bonds  for  endow- 
ment progressed  fairly  ;  the  funds  invested  in  public  securities  was,  in 
1854,  $72,642 ;  in  1859,  $77,042. 

Increase  of  funds  enabled  the  college  to  give  its  professors  better 
salaries  and  to  increase  their  number.  In  1851  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  was  divided,  Mr.  Qhristian  retaining  the  Greek,  and  Oeorge 
B.  Dabney  being  chosen  professor  of  Latin  and  French.  This  faculty — 
Messrs.  Kyland,  Christian,  Dabney,  Turner,  and  Pury ear  ^remained 
without  alteration  for  six  years.  The  chair  of  Greek  was  filled  1857-59 
by  Sidney  H.  Owens,  then  for  one  year  by  E.  Adkins,  and  then  by  Will- 
iam P.  Louthan  and  C.  H.  Toy.  In  place  of  Mr.  Puryear,  who  resigned 
in  1858,  William  G.  Strange  was  made  professor  of  natural  science ;  and 
in  1859  William  S.  Chase  was  maile  professor  of  modern  languages. 
The  academic  department,  revived  in  1855,  was  conducted  by  Robert 
Hall,  John  G.  Long,  H.  W.  Eeinhart,  and  A.  B.  Slocomb. 
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The  number  of  students  fluctuated  considerably.  The  fervid  elo- 
quence of  Poindexter  stirred  the  people  all  over  the  State  and  the  at- 
tendance increased  rapidly,  reaching  its  highest  point  (161)  in  1855-56, 
coincident  with  the  occupation  of  the  newbuilding  and  the  re-opening 
of  an  academic  department.  From  this  it  declined  again  till  185d-60 
and  1860-61,  in  both  of  which  sessions  the  number  was  114. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  modem  languages,  in  1859,  the 
whole  subject  of  degrees  and  awards  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  ^<  certificate  of  proficiency  be  given  to  a  student  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  studies  of  any  department;"  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  for  <<  proficiency  in  the  departments  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathemat- 
ics, natural  science,  and  moral  science,"  with  the  privilege  of  substi- 
tuting one  modem  language  or  Hebrew  for  the  calculus ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  for  proficiency  in  the  whole  course  except  Hebrew. 

SUSPENSION  AND  LOSSES. 

Inter  arma  silent  leges.  Silent  also  were  the  voices  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  the  youth  of  the  land  flocked 
to  the  front,  and  the  college  record  began  to  receive  opposite  many  a 
promising  name  the  sad  entry  ^<  Died  in  Confederate  service,"  or  <^  Killed 
In  battle."  The  buildings  were  occupied  as  barracks  and  as  a  hospital 
by  the  Confederates,  and  again  as  barracks  by  the  Federal  troops  in 
1865 ;  the  apparatus  was  broken  up  and  the  library  was  carted  away 
by  a  United  States  surgeon  ^<  to  save  it  from  destruction"  (he  after- 
wards kindly  returned  the  Patent  Office  Eeports  and  such  like  vol- 
umes); the  endowment,  or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  had  been  invested 
in  bank  stocks  and  city  and  railroad  bonds,  was  sold  in  1862  and  con- 
verted into  Confederate  8's.  Thus  the  trustees  found  themselves  in 
1865  with  desolated  grounds,  defaced  buildings,  $20,500  of  State  stock, 
and  seven  town  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  Everything  else  had 
been  swept  away.  They  authorized  Professors  Byland  and  Dabney  to 
take  charge  of  the  premises  for  one  year  and  open  a  private  school. 

REOROANIZATION  IN  1866. 

Antffius  renewed  his  strength  by  falling  back  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
mother.  The  college  was  more  fortunate  in  having  both  mother  and 
sons  to  support  and  revive  it  in  its  time  of  prostration.  The  General 
Association,  into  which  the  Education  Society  had  now  been  merged, 
met  in  Kichmond  June  7-11,  1866.  In  the  body  were  fourteen  grad- 
uates and  about  twenty-five  other  sons  of  the  college.  A  few  of 
these,  with  also  two  or  three  alumni  resident  in  the  city,  held  a  consul- 
tation as  to  what  could  be  done  for  alma  mater^  and  appointed  Messrs. 
John  C.  Long,  George  B.  Taylor,  and  H.  H.  Harris  to  lay  their  views 
before  the  association.  Mr.  Long  had  already  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  (T.  G.  Jones,  A.  Broadus,  W.  E.  Hatcher,  J.  O. 
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Tarpin,  and  W.  B.  McDonald,  all  former  students)  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  interests  of  the  college.  The  general  feeling,  however,  was 
despondent,  almost  despairing. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  11,  the  education  board  presented  a  re- 
port, showing  that  they  had  during  the  year  ^'  collected  no  funds,  as- 
sisted no  young  men,  transacted  no  business,''  because  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  college  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country.  On 
this  Drs.  Burrows  and  Poindexter  made  burning  appeals  for  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  ministerial  education.  Then  Mr.  McDonald  pre- 
sented the  report  of  his  committee,  in  two  resolutions,  recommending 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  college,  and  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  sup- 
porters. ''  The  report  was  advocated  by  G.  W.  Samson,  J.  C.  Long, 
G.  B.  Taylor,  W.  S.  Peuick,  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Poindexter,  H.  H. 
Harris,  T.  W.  Syduor,  J.  E.  Massey,  M.  L.  James,  0.  C.  Bitting,  and  J. 
B.  Watkius."  It  will  not  be  invidious  discrimination  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  three  of  the  speakers. .  Mr.  Long,  in  behalf  of  the  alumni, 
with  true  filial  devotion,  made  a  pathetic  plea  for  their  dismantled 
college,  pointed  proudly  to  her  past,  and  pictured  with  prophetic  power 
a  yet  brighter  future.  He  urged  the  propriety  of  using  the  remnant  ot 
endowment,  if  necessary,  to  re-open  the  college  with  full  equipment. 
Mr.  Taylor  began  more  cautiously,  advocating  careful  preservation  of 
the  existing  fund  as  the  nucleus  of  another  endowment,  but,  warming 
up  as  he  spoke,  nobly  seconded  the  appeal  for  early  and  complete  re- 
sumption. The  climax  was  reached  when  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  from  his 
place  near  the  centre  of  the  church,  briefly  told  how,  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  he  had  protested  against  the  change  of  investment,  and  when 
it  was  made  in  spite  of  all  protest,  had  given  up  in  despair,  but  added 
that  ^^  the  enthusiasm  of  those  young  men"  had  touched  him,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  subscribe  $5,000  for  another  endowment,  and  pending 
its  collection  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  professor.  This  thrilled  the  au- 
dience with  hope  and  settled  the  question.  Dr.  Poindexter  at  once 
got  permission  to  take  other  subscriptions,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
$8,000.  The  association  thereupon  added  a  third  resolution,  tendering 
to  the  trustees  the  subscription  just  made,  and  requesting  them  to  take 
steps  to  increase  it  to  not  less  than  $100,000.  The  trustees  held  a 
meeting  the  very  next  day,  appointed  J.  L.  Burrows,  James  Thomas, 
Jr.,  and  J.  B.  Jeter  a  committee  on  new  organization,  and  elected  A. 
M.  Poindexter  agent  to  raise  the  proposed  endowment. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  of  organization, 
which  f)rovided  for  a  president  and  four  professors.  Of  those  first 
chosen,  July  6, 1866,  two  only  accepted — H.  H.  Harris  and  B.  Puryear. 
E.  B.  Smith  and  Edmund  Harrison  were  elected  August  4,  and  Dr.  T. 
G.  Jones  was  chosen  president  August  24.  To  meet  the  expenses  of 
refitting  the  buildings  and  providing  apparatus  they  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  Chicago  lots,  and  so,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  college  was 
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reopened  with  an  attendance,  which,  during  the  session,  ran  ap  to 
ninety — sixty-five  non-resident  and  twenty:five  resident  students. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

The  committee  on  organization  sought  the  aid  of  Drs.  John  A. 
Broadus,  William  D.  Thomas,  and  G.  C.  Bitting,  ail  of  whom  then  re- 
sided in  Greenville,  S.  G.,  and  the  plan  drawn  up  by  those  gentlemen, 
with  some  modifications  of  detail,  was  approved  by  the  trustees  and 
by  the  faculty  when  elected.  Some  of  its  improvements  on  the  former 
policy  are  woirthy  of  special  attention : 

1.  It 'proposed  a  system  of  independent  schools.  This  increases  the 
responsibility^  and  therefore  the  efficiency,  of  the  professor,  and  enables 
the  student,  under  proper  advice,  to  select  tlie  course  of  study  best  suited 
to  his  wants,  his  ability,  and  his  previous  progi-ess.  Tlie  certificate, 
ander  the  seal  of  the  college,  formerly  awarded  for  '^proficiency  in  any 
department"  is  now  given  for  certain  subsidiary  subjects,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  the  leading  subjects  taught  in  a  school  secures  a  diploma  of 
graduation  in  that  school.  This  feature  had  been  long  in  operation  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  college,  as  we  have  seen,  had  here- 
tofore approached  it,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  it  fully. 

2.  The  Unglish  language  was  put  on  its  proper  plane  as  of  equal  dig- 
nity with  Latin  or  Greek,  French  or  German.  As  early  as  1856  the 
Albemarle  Female  Institute  had  established  a  school  of  English,  and  a 
year  later  the  State  University  inaugurated  its  school  of  history  and 
literature,  but  Kichmond  Gollege  claims  to  have  led  all  the  colleges 
of  the  land  (except  possibly  one,  of  which  we  are  in  doubt)  in  doing 
appropriate  honor  to  our  peerless  mother  tongue.  Many  others  have 
already  followed  the  example. 

3.  In  reference  to  discipline^  the  plan  provided  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained, **not  so  much  by  minute  regulations,  as  by  cultivating  among 
the  students  the  sentiment  of  personal  honor  and  responsibility."  This 
allows  the  utmost  freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  pupils  and 
teachers.  It  works  more  or  less  satisfactorily  according  to  the  age  and 
character  of  the  students,  but,  on  the  whole,  yields  far  better  results 
than  any  other  system  of  college  government. 

4.  Attendance  upon  religious  exercises  was  made  purely  voluntary. 
This  may  diminish  somewhat  the  apparent  amount  of  external,  formal 
religion,  but  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  real  vital  piety. 

5.  Gircumstances,  rather  than  any  deliberate  purpose,  introduced  the 
messing  system,  which  has  since  become  popular,  and  has  beeu  taken 
up  by  other  institutions.  Among  the  resident  students  who  came  in 
1866  were  some  inured  to  camp  life,  while  through  the  country  pro- 
visions were  abundant  and  money  scarce.  Thus  clubs  were  formed,  to 
live  mainly  on  supplies  sent  them  from  home,  with  small  contributions 
for  necessary  purchases  and  for  the  cost  ot  serving  meals.  Out  of  this 
the  present  system  has  been  developed  through  successive  changes  dic- 
tated by  experience. 
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ENDOWMENTS  AND  BUILDINQS. 

The  agency  of  Dr.  Poindexter  secured  in  two  years  bonds  and 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  But  to  suit  the  condition  of 
thd  country,  just  recovering  from  four  years  of  war  and  still  under  mil- 
itary rule,  the  bonds  were  made  payable  in  five  annual  instalments, 
and  the  donors  were  allowed  to  retain  the  principal  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  interest.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  was  paid  in 
and  added  to  the  interest-bearing  fund.  The  rest  was  swallowed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  general  bankruptcy  which  soon  followed,  or  merged  into  • 
the  memorial  endowment  mentioned  below.  To  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  resident  students,  cottage  A,  with  eight  dormito- 
ries, was  built  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  and  the  year  following  cottage* 
B  was  erected  by  the  liberality  of  Judge  D.  B.  De  Land,  of  Fairport, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  already  contributed  handsomely  to  the  endowment 
fund.  His  beneficence  was  the  beginning  of  a  rich  stream  of  Northern 
gifts. 

In  1872  the  General  Association  of  Virginia  Baptists,  on  motion  of 
C.  H.  Eyiand,  resolved  to  celebrate  next  year  its  semi-centennial,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  raise  '^  a  fund  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
and  buildings  of  Eichmond  College."  The  sum  first  proposed  was 
$100,000,  which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was  increased  to 
$300,000.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  who  was  selected  to  take*  charge  of  this 
^^  memorial  movement,"  employed  scores  of  volunteer  agents,  who 
traversed  the  State,  and  collected  very  nearly  the  amount  named  in 
cash,  bonds,  promises,  and  promiscuous  donations  of  nominal  value. 
Several  thousands  were  collected  in  ^N'orthern  cities,  chiefly  through 
Kev.  Dr.  George  B.  Taylor.  Of  the  ''memorial  fund"  about  one-half 
has  been  paid  in ;  its  collection  was  cut  short  by  the  panic  of  1873 ;  the 
rest  is  of  doubtful  value.  In  1873  the  central  portion  of 'the  present 
main  building,  containing  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  and  society  halls,  was 
erected  according  to  plans  drawn  by  A.  Y.  Lee,  architect  This,  with 
the  alterations  of  the  north  wing  to  conform  to  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture, cost  about  $50,000.  In  1877  the  trustees  expended  $24,000  for 
an  addition  to  the  grounds,  giving  a  good  front  eastward.  This  makes 
the  campus  a  rectangle,  686  feet  from  Broad  to  Franklin,  and  800  feet 
from  Eyiand  to  Lombardy  Streets. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter  (February  18,  1880),  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  college  and  the  president  of  its  trustees,  a  self-constituted 
committee  undertook  to  erect  to  his  memory  a  library  hall.  When  the 
scheme  seemed  likely  to  fail  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  again  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  subscription  of  $5,000,  on  condition  that  the  hall  be  so  planned 
as  to  complete  the  unfinished  college  building.  By  the  agency  of  Dr. 
A.  £.  Dickinson  some  $35,000  more  was  raised,  mostly  in  the  North,  and 
the  committee,  in  June,  1884,  handed  the  trustees  the  keys  of  a  nearly 
completed  building.  The  erection  of  this,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Oapt  A.  Lybrock,  architect,  and  some  further  mo(V\^"G^\>\wi&  o^i  ^x^nVsq^^ 
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stmotares,  have  produced  an  edifice  second  in  size  and  beaaty  to  none 
in  Virginia.  The  improTements  to  the  old  buildings,  the  iutrodnc- 
tion  of  water  and  of  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  and  the  grading  of 
the  grounds  entailed  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,  to  which  nearl;^  as 
much  more  must  be  added  before  all  will  be  complete.  The  main  floor 
of  the  new  wing — a  splendid  room  103  by  43  feet  clear  and  22  feet  pitch- 
is  fitted  up  with  tasteful  walnut  cases  for  the  Jeter  Library  Hall.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  same  size  and  pitch  will  be  similarly  fitted  up  as  the 
Thomas  Museum,  in  memory  of  our  most  liberal  benefactor,  who  died 
October  8, 1882.  Besides  the  two  instances  already  mentioned,  when 
he  came  to  the  rescue  in  times  of  crisis,  he  was  constantly  giving  to  the 
college.  His  last  gift,  made  in  1881,  was  an  endowment  of  $25,000  fur 
one  of  the  chairs;  the  school  of  philosophy  was  subsequently  designated. 

BEQUESTS. 

The  college  in  its  earlier  years  received  some  small  legacies,  but  they 
were  not  kept  separate  from  other  funds,  and  can  not  now  be  satisfac- 
torily traced.  Samuel  Tunstall,  a  merchant  of  King  and  Queen  County, 
Ya.,  who  died  in  1876,  devised  property  amounting  to  $8,200,  now 
invested  and  held  as  the  ^^  Tunstall  foundation."  James  Phillips,  of 
Bichmond  City,  died  in  1878,  leaving  to  the  college  $5,000,  which  has 
been  investe49  and  a  residuary  legacy,  which  is  exi)ected  to  yield  several 
thousand  more  on  the  final  settlement  of  his  estate.  Several  other 
bequests  of  considerable  value  are  known  to  have  been  made  and  will 
in  due  time  be  realized.  The  trustees  look  to  this  as  one  important 
source  of  supply  for  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  a  growing  institution. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  a  full  list  of  all  who  have 
been  trustees  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  and  death  or  resigna- 
tion. They  meet  twice  a  year,  in  December  and  in  June,  and  I'requently 
at  other  times.  The  committees  on  finance,  on  grounds  and  buildings, 
and  on  library  and  museum,  as  well  as  not  a  few  others  of  the  body,  give 
to  the  afiairs  of  the  college  much  valuable  time  and  earnest  thought. 
All  act  without  fee  or  reward,  even  paying  their  own  expenses  in  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  board. 

Their  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev.  C.  H.  Byland,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
in  December,  1873,  to  attend  to  the  *'  collection,  preservation,  and  in- 
crease of  the  funds  of  the  college."  He  is  also  librarian  and  superin- 
tendent of  grounds  and  buildings. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

In  1869  the  trustees  abolished  the  office  of  president,  and  devolved 
its  executive  duties  upon  a  chairman,  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the 
faculty.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Jones  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
college,  since  which  Professor  Puryear  has  been  annually  elected  chair- 
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man  of  the  facalty.  J.  L.  M.  Garry,  LL.D.,  was  elected  in  1868  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  filled  the  chair  till  1881,  when  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  Daring  most  of  the  time  he  taaght  also 
the  school  of  philosophy.  Bodes  Massie,  now  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  elected  professor  of  modern  langaages  in  1873,  and  resigned 
in  1882.  Prof.  W.  W.  Valentine,  in  Mr.  Massie's  absence,  had  filled  the 
chair  for  tlie  session  of  1880-81.  Since  1882  its  duties  have  been  di- 
vided between  Professors  Smith  and  Harris.  In  1873  the  school  of 
nataral  science  was  divided.  Professor  Paryear  retiiitung  chemistry 
and  geology,  and  Charles  H.  Winston  being  chosen  professor  of  phys- 
ics. In  1877-78  George  S.  Thomas  filled  the  chair  of  Greek  daring  the 
absence  of  the  professor.  Drs.  William  D.  Thomas  and  A.  B.  Brown 
were  elected  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  of  English  in  1881. 

A  jireparatory  department  was  established  in  1867,  and  was  taught 
for  one  year  by  Messrs.  L.  T.  Gwathmey  and  E.  C.  Cabell,  undergradu- 
ates, then  by  H.  A.  Strode,  E.  K.  Murray,  William  T.  Thoin,  and  L.  T. 
Gwathmey,  ranking  as  assistant  ])rofessors.  It  was  discontinued  upon 
the  increase  of  the  faculty  in  1873,  and  the  work  of  some  preparatory 
classes  was  assumed  by  the  several  professors. 

A  commercial  department  was  begun  in  1867,  under  the  charge  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  from  1868  was  conducted  for  five  years 
by  Prof.  G.  Morris  Nicol. 

A  class  in  physiology  and  hygiene  was  formed  in  1871  by  Dr.  Z.  B. 
Herndon,  and  was  continued  for  four  years. 

A  law  school  was  established  in  1870,  and  was  conducted  for  two 
years  by  Profs.  J.  D.  Halyburton  and  William  Greene ;  for  two  years 
more  by  Prof^.  William  A.  Maury  and  James  Neeson;  and  from 
1877-82  by  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Davies. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  1866-67,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ninety. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  were  really  prepared  to  enter  college,  be- 
cause the  high  schools  and  academies  which  once  dotted  the  State,  had 
been  nearly  all  closed  for  five  years.  A  preparatory  department  was 
for  a  while  absolutely  necessary.  The  situation  of  the  college  marked 
it  also  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  commercial  course  and  for  a  law  school. 
The  addition  of  these  adjuncts  to  the  regular  course  and  the  revival  of 
agricultural  prosperity  brought  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  followed 
by  subsequent  reductions  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  af- 
fected all  similar  institutions.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance to  the  present  number,  164,  which  is  the  largest  attendance  of 
collegiate  students  in  our  whole  history. 

For  years  the  college  has  had  a  larger  Virginia  patronage  than  any 
other  institution  could  boast,  if  we  exclude  professional  schools.  In 
the  catalogue  of  this  year  are  found  students  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  (1  eacli\^  1  ^^s^  is^\GL 
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Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Mississippi,  3  from  Georgia,  4  from 
Tennessee,  4  from  North  Carolina,  7  from  South  Carolina,  and  135  from 
Virginia,  43  of  these  being  from  Eichmond  City. 

In  age  the  students  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  the  average  be- 
ing about  twenty.  Those  who  will  take  a  degree  must  attend  from  two 
to  six  sessions,  according  to  preparation  and  ability ;  seldom  less  than 
three,  rarely  over  five. 

LIBRARY. 

The  librai^,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulating  up  to  1860,  was 
robbed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1865  of  all  its  valuable  volumes.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  another,  while  the  college  was  straggling  for  existence, 
has  been  slow.  Every  year,  however,  has  seen  some  additions  by  pur- 
chase or  by  gift.  Edward  Jorworth  Owen,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  Wales, 
resident  in  Saint  Louis,  in  1867  (two  or  three  years  before  his  death), 
presented  his  very  valuable  library  of  2,697  volumes.  Charles  K.  Fran- 
cis, of  New  York,  gave,  in  1874-75, 162  "  rare  and  valuable  books."  Mrs. 
L.  H.  L.  Herndon,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  in  1875-76  "  nearly  200 
volumes."  A.  P.  Eepiton,  D.  D.  (one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  semi- 
nary) bequeathed  in  1876  "  over  100  volumes."  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter,  in  1881, 
left  to  the  college  over  500  volumes  and  his  manuscripts.  During  the 
same  year  Mrs.  Frazer,  of  Orange  County,  Va.,  sent  about  100  volumes 
from  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  Bev.  Herndon  Frazer.  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  gave,  in  1882,  $1,000,  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  historical  works.  The  names  of  Drs.  C.  C.  Bitting,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Bright,  of  New  York,  appear  in  several  suc- 
cessive years  as  donors  of  valuable  books.  Many  others,  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  detail,  have  lent  their  assistance.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  hall,  in  1884,  the  two  literary  societies  turned  over  to  the 
college  their  libraries,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  volumes. 

Among  the  books  thus  gotten  together,  there  were,  of  course,  many 
duplicates,  and  some  of  little  value.  The  librarian,  with  the  siasistance 
of  Messrs.  E.  B.  Pollard,  W.  A.  Harris,  and  A.  Bagby,  spent  a  vaca- 
tion in  arranging  and  cataloguing  them.  There  appeared  as  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  list  over  9,000  volumes.  The  system  of  library  manage- 
ment, adopted  after  consultation  with  many  experts,  is  believed  to  be 
the  simplest  and  best. 

In  prosecuting  his  agency  for  the  Jeter  memorial,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson 
undertook  to  raise  also  a  library  fund  of  $50,000 — one-half  to  be  ex- 
pended at  once,  the  other  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  used  from  year 
to  year.  He  has  not  yet  collected  the  full  amount,  but  has  enough 
secured  to  warrant  the  committee  in  making  large  purchases,  and  to 
insure  valuable  additions  every  year. 

In  connection  with  the  library,  two  reading-rooms  have  been  opened — 
one  in  a  public  hallway,  supplied  with  daily  newspapers;  another, 
more  quiet,  for  the  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  as  well  as  for  examining 
books  of  reference. 
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MUSEUM. 

Id  1874  the  two  literary  societies,  working  independently,  began  the 
collection  of  maseams.  Within  a  year  the^'  had  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
collection,  and  while  continuing  to  work  for  its  increase,  handed  it  over 
to  the  care  of  the  faculty.  No  satisfactory  catalogue  has  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  until  it  is  made,  proper  credit  to  donors  can  not  be  given. 
The  ifumber  of  contributors  up  to  1877  was  about  seventy-five,  among 
them  Eev.  Dr.  Bitting,  Hon.  li.  O.  Duncan,  United-  States  consul  at 
Naples;  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Rome,  and  Dr.  J.L.  M.  Curry,  are  mentioned. 
The  last  named  has  been  unremitting  in  his  interest,  and  has  added 
much  more  than  any  other  one  person  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 
Among  many  contributors,  since  1877,  may  be  mentioned  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Oresham,  United  States  Army  (Indian  curiosities),  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford, 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Holmes,  of  Tung  Chow,  China ;  Rev.  W.  J.  David,  of 
Lagos,  Africa;  Rev.  R.  H.  Graves,  D.  D.,  of  Canton  (a  large  historical 
collection  of  Chinese  coins  and  other  articles);  Col.  William  Townes,  of 
Mecklenburg,  Virginia  (valuable  collection  of  coins),  and  Rev.  W.  O. 
Bitting  (numerous  specimens  from  the  Luray  Cavern).  In  the  fall  of 
1876  the  trustees  made  a  small  appropriation,  and  sent  Prof.  C.H.  Win- 
ston to  Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by 
purchase,  many  articles  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  As  soon  as  everything  is  mounted  in  the  new  hall,  a  com- 
plete catalogue,  with  full  acknowledgments,  will  be  prepared. 

LITEEAEY  SOCIETIES. 

Very  important  adjuncts  of  the  college  are  the  two  societies  which 
meet  weekly  for  debate  and  other  literary  exercises.  The  Mu  Sigma 
Bho  dates  from  1846,  its  name  and  motto  having  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Holmes,  then  professor  of  ancient  languages.  The  Philologian 
was  organized  in  1855.  Each  stimulates  the  other  by  a  generous  rivalry^ 
and  both  work  together,  as  in  starting  the  museum,  for  the  common  good 

MEDALS. 

The  Woods  medal  for  excellence  in  declamation,  awarded  by  a  select 
committee  after  public  contest,  was  founded  in  1868  by  a  gift  of  $100^ 
yielding  $6  a  year,  from  Hiram  Woods,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Chatham 
and  Henry. 

The  Frances  Gwin  medal,  awarded  by  the  professor  of  philosophy  to 
his  best  graduate,  was  established  in  1872  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Gwin,  D.  D., 
then  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  honor  of  his  mother.  On  it  is  engraved  the 
figure  of  a  student  kneeling,  with  the  motto,  credo  ut  inielligam. 

The  Steel  medal,  for  excellence  in  reading,  awarded  by  the  faculty 
after  competitive  trial,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  George  B.  Steel,  of 
Richmond,  who  gave  $200  so  invested  as  to  yield  $10  a  yea^\. 
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The  Tanner  medal,  awarded  by  the  professor  of  Greek  to  his  best 
graduate,  was  established  in  1883  by  the  gift  of  $250,  so  invested  as 
to  yield  $15  a  year,  Irom  Col.  William  E.  Tanner,  of  Bichmond,  in 
memory  of  his  parents,  John  F.  and  Harriet  L.  Tanner.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  Grecian  helmet  inscribed  with  the  figure  of  Athena  present- 
ing a  crown  and  the  legend,  oudh  3iveu  izdvou, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  First  Baptist  Ghnrch,  of  Bichmond,  Va.,  gave  in  1876,  $1,055  to 
found  a  scholarship.  It  pays  the  tuition  of  one  student  nominated  by 
the  church.  About  the  same  time  other  sums  amounting  to  $1,645 
were  contributed  to  found  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  sons  of  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  ministers.    Still  another,  to  be  named  in  memory  of  Dr. 

A.  M.  Poindexter,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Dan  Biver  Association, 
in  which  he  long  lived  and  labored.    On  it  $300  have  been  paid. 

In  1883  Hon.  George  A.  Woolverton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  proposed  the 
raising  of  a  scholarship  fund  of  $10,000.  He  has  paid  $1,000  for  his 
part  and  the  rest  has  been  subscribed  and  partly  paid.  As  soon  as  it 
is  completed  due  publication  will  be  made  of  the  names  of  other  donors 
and  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  benefits  m^^y  be  obtained.    Hon.  J. 

B.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  Gonn.,  has  recently  paid  over  for  a  kindred  pur- 
pose the  sum  of  $5,000. 

ALUMNI. 

The  plan  of  the  college  in  requiring  thorough  mastery  and  rigid  ex- 
aminations in  every  school,  and  in  allowing  selection  of  studies  with 
reference  to  the  student's  needs  rather  than  to  his  graduation,  limits 
the  honor  of  its  degrees  to  comparatively  few  persons.  Many  others 
are  quite  as  much  benefited  by  the  instruction  received  and  reflect 
quite  as  much  honor  on  the  institution.  The  list  of  over  2,000  students 
who  have  not  taken  a  degree  includes  three  college  presidents,  half 
a  dozen  professors,  as  many  judges,  six  or  eight  editors,  and  scores 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  preachers,  and  other  influential  men. 

SOME  aENEBAL  REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  sketch  shows  that  Bichmond  College  is  emphatically  a 
growing  institution.  Its  plan  allows  indefinite  expansion  and  admits 
contraction  without  jar  whenever  required  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
It  is  therefore  able,  while  holding  firmly  to  whatever  is  good  in  the 
ideas  and  systems  of  the  past,  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  demands  of 
the  future.  Firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  a  great  Christian  denomi- 
nation, and  commanding  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and,  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent,  the  patronage  of  all  denominations,  including  Israelites, 
it  has  grown  by  the  combined  labors  and  liberality  of  many. 

Its  eight  schools,  equipped  with  all  needful  maps,  charts,  and  appa- 
ratus and  manned  by  seven  professors,  its  buildings  sufficient  for  the 
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accommodation  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  students,  its  library  and 
maseum,  its  aids  and  incentives,  its  general  and  special  endowments, 
and  its  alumni,  scattered  from  New  York  to  California,  and  from  the 
lakes  to  Texas,  are  no  mean  result  from  these  years  of  toil.  But  it  has 
not  attained  its  goal,  has  not  reached  its  purposed  stature,  it  is  but  en- 
tering as  if  upon  young  manhood  with  bright  visions  of  many  victories 
yet  to  be  won,  great  advances  still  to  be  made.  All  its  traditions  and 
all  its  hopes  require  that  it  shall  offer  the  best  facilities  for  getting  a 
sound,  liberal  education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  trustees  have 
always  carefully  avoided  debt,  and  cared  more  for  solid  worth  than  for 
mere  show ;  the  faculty  have  constantly  insisted  on  honest  industry, 
rigid  examinations,  and  a  high  standard  of  graduation;  the  students 
have  generously  responded  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  have  aimed  at 
real  learning,  and  worked  faithfully  for  its  attainment;  most  of  all,  and 
best  of  all,  the  blessings  of  Ood  have  rested  richly  upon  this  outgrowth 
of  the  prayers  and  the  self-sacrifices  of  His  faithful  servants. 

The  following  additional  information  has  been  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  of  Eichmond  College:  '^Of  the  present  faculty, 
Professors  Thomas  and  Harris  were  students  at  Richmond  College,  ob- 
taining their  B.  A.  in  1851  and  1856,  respectively.  Professors  Thomas, 
Smith,  Winston,  and  Harris  (in  the  order  named),  obtained  the  mastoids 
degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Puryear  and  Harrison  were  stu- 
dents there  but  did  not  complete  a  degree-course.  Pollard  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hasseleft'in  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  sketch  was  written  we  have  considerably  increased  our 
endowment.    It  is  about  as  follows : 

Groands,  baildingfly  apparatus,  etc |350,000 

Inyested  fonds 250,000 

Yalaed  below  market  rates 600,000 

^^  The  increase  of  invested  funds  within  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  $85,000.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

VIEGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITXJTE.^ 

The  Virginia  Military  Institat^  was  established  and  is  supported  by 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  organized  in  1839  as  a  State  military 
and  scientific  school,  upon  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  forty- 
seven  years.  The  cadets  admitted  consist  of  two  classes,  State  and 
pay  cadets.  The  InstitutiC  supplies  to  the  State  cadet  his  board  and 
tuition ;  and,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  is  required  to  teach  two  years 
after  graduation.  The  pay  cadet  is  at  his  own  expense,  which  averages 
$360  per  academic  year,  for  every  charge,  including  clothing.  The  State 
cadets  are  selected  from  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  of  $30,000.  This  sum  supplies  tuition  and  board 
to  the  State  cadets  without  charge,  and  supports — by  the  aid  of  the 

1  Reprinted  from  "  The  Soath  "  Jnne,  1887.  A  brief  but  excellent  sketch  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institate  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  (Dr.  W.  H.  Kuffner)  of  Virginia  for  1872.  A  good  sketch  may  also  be 
found  in  the  official  register  of  the  institute  for  1886-87.  The  revised  regulations  for 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  describe  in  minute  detail  its  martial  discipline  and 
interior  administration.  The  introductory  address  to  the  corps  of  cadets  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  academic  exercises  September  10,  1866,  on  ''The  Inner  Life  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  Cadet/'  by  General  Francis  H.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institute,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  cadet  life  in  ante-hellum  days.  The 
following  interesting  letter  is  printed  in  the  official  register  for  18o6-87 : 

''Hdqbs.  First  Brioadb,  Second  Corps,  Army  of  t?b  Potomac, 

"  Centrevilley  Ootqher  22,  1861. 
<'  Gentlemen  :  Tour  circular  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  received,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  I  only  took  the  field  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  that  the  obliga- 
tion that  brought  me  into  service  still  retains  me  in  it,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  War  shall  last.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  I  desire  to  assume  the 
duties  of  my  chair,  and  accordingly  respectfully  request  that,  if  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Institute,  the  action  of  the  board  of  visitors  may  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  my  return  upon  the  restoration  of  peace. 
"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'T.  J.  Jackson, 
"  Pr^f,  Nat.  and  Ex.  Philoeophy,  V.  M.  I. 
"To 
<'  General  Wm.  H.  Richardson, 
''General  T.  H.  Haymond, 

''Ckmmittee.'' 
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tuition  fees,  aud  the  income  from  vested  funds — the  faculty.  In  1860 
a  donation  of  $20,000  was  made  by  General  Philip  St.  George  Cocke,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  agriculture,  aud  in  the  same  year  a  dona- 
tion was  made  of  $11,000  by  Dr.  William  Kewton  Mexcer,  of  Ijoaisiana, 
to  endow  the  chair  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  applied  to  agri- 
culture. A  donation  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Glaytor, 
of  Virginia,  of  $5,000,  to  erect  a  hall  of  natural  history. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  had  just  placed  itself  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  general  school  of  applied  science,  for  the  development  of  the 
agricultural,  mineral,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  internal  improve- 
ment interests  of  the  State  and  country,  when  the  army  of  General  Hun- 
ter destroyed  its  stately  buildings  aud  consigned  to  the  flames  its  libraiy 
of  10,000  volumes,  the  philosophical  apparatus  used  for  ten  years  Iqr 
^'Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  all  its  chemicals.  The  cadets  were  then 
transferred  to  Bichmond  and  the  institution  was  continued  in  vigorous 
operation  until  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1864,  the  board  of  visitors  met  in  Richmond 
to  reorganize  the  institution.  The  War  had  made  sad  traces  on  the 
school,  besides  the  destruction  of  its  building,  library,  and  apparatus. 
Three  of  its  professors,  Lieut.  Gen.  ^^  Stonewall"  Jackson,  Maj.  Qexu  B. 
E.  Eodes,  and  Col.  S.  Grutchfield,  two  of  its  assistant  professors,  Capt 
W.  n.  Morgan,  and  Lieut.  L.  Crittenden,  and  200  of  its  alumni  had 
been  slain  in  battle,  and  350  others  maimed.  Considering,  however,  the 
great  demand  flowing  from  the  general  suspension  of  education  in  the 
South,  aud  the  special  field  of  usefulness  distinctly  marked  out  for  this 
school  of  applied  science,  the  board  of  visitors  proceeded  with  energy 
and  resolution  in  their  work,  and  having  elected  Gen.  G.  W.  Onstis  Lee 
and  Col.  Wm.  B.  Blair,  distinguished  graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  to  fill  two  of  the  chairs  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  and  General  Bodes,  and  at  subsequent  meetings  appointed 
Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D.,  late  of  the  Observatory',  profiessor  of 
physics  and  superintendentof  the  physical  survey  of  Virginia,  and  Capt 
John  M.  Brooke,  late  of  the  Navy,  to  the  new  chair  of  practical  astron- 
omy, geodesy,  phj'sical  geography,  and  meteorology,  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  resumed  its  accustomed  work  amid  its  ruins  at  Lexing- 
ton on  the  17th  of  October,  1865,  with  some  50  cadets,  organized  in  four 
classes,  and  prosecuted  its  work  with  earnestness  aud  effect,  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  following,  10  cadets,  constituting  the  first  class,  who 
had  borne  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  institution  during  the  whole 
of  the  War,  were  graduated,  having  completed  a  course  of  scientific  and 
general  study  which  will  commend  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  scien- 
tific scholar. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  promptly  responded  to  these  evidences  of 
vitality  on  the  part  of  the  school  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  its 
annuity  and  the  interest  on  its  vested  funds.  This  provision  enabled 
the  board  of  visitors  to  appoint  the  State  cadets  required  by  law  to  be 
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admitted,  aud  arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  in  progress  to  re- 
store the  buildings  ^  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1870,  they  had  the  pleasnn 
to  report  to  the  Governor  the  complete  execution  of  this  work,  inclodivi 
a  full  equipment  of  the  laboratories,  engineering,  and  drawiiif2>;  depMfe> 
ments  of  the  institution.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute  now  nmnbai 
1,334  graduates,  430  of  whom  were  State  cadets.  There  have  been  A 
together  4,975  matriculates,  and  of  these  813  were  State  cadets. 

By  the  Act  approved  March  15, 1884,  relief  waB  given  to  the  Viigtaii 
Military  Institute,  by  providing  substantially  for  the  payment  at  tta 
floating  debt  and  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  whole  of  its  bondid 
debt ;  these  debts  resulting  from  the  work  of  restoring  the  ruin  atwuL 

SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVEBNMENT. 

The  sybtem  of  instruction  and  government  in  the  Virginia  MHItav 
Institute  is  distinctive,  and  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  United  Stata 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  tidl 
institution  it  assumes  over  him  an  entire  control,  and  not  only  directs  Ul 
moral  and  intellectual  education,  but  provides  everything  required  te 
his  personal  wants  or  comfort  A  cadet  may,  if  his  parents  desire  it| 
remain  in  the  charge  of  the  institution  for  the  entire  term  of  fonr  yeaiii 
as  the  system  of  government  keeps  it  always  in  operation.  The  montki 
of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  devoted  exclusively  to  military  ex- 
ercises. Furloughs  are  granted  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  in  torn,  duv 
ing  this  period.  The  cadets  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  institatioBi 
their  clothing,  books,  and  other  supplies  being  provided  by  the  quK^ 
termaster  of  the  Institute  at  cost.  The  sick  are  under  the  sj^ecial  csn 
of  the  surgeon,  with  hospital  and  other  facilities  for  nursing. 

The  energy,  system,  subordination,  and  self-reliance  which  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Institute  cultivates  give  a  practical  charaofcer 
to  the  education  which  it  supplies.  The  high  reputation  which  iti 
alumni  have  established  for  the  school  is  the  evidence  of  its  value.  At- 
tendance at  church  and  Bible  instruction  are  prescribed  for  each  Sab- 
bath. The  government  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  althoagh 
military  in  its  organization,  is  carefully  arranged  for  the  proteotionand 
development  of  the  moral  character  of  the  cadets.  Attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary  aud  regular  Bible  instruction  on  tiie 
Sabbath  are  positively  enjoined  by  the  regulations. 

Appended  to  the  report  of  the  examining  board,  July,  1875,  is  the 
following  remark :  ^^In  conclusion,  your  committee  can  i^ot  too  highly 
commend  what  has  seemed  to  them  the  marked  and  distinguishing  fisa- 
tures  of  this  institution,  the  happy  combination  of  the  military  system 
of  instruction  with  the  department  of  science  and  of  literary  cidtarei 
and  the  more  ennobling  culture  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Nowhere  else 
have  we  seen  this  combination  so  complete  and  perfect.  We  can  not 
speak  of  it  too  highly.  It  is  such  a  system  as  flt«  a  pupil  for  life  and 
for  death.  Under  its  guidance  he  is  sure  to  tread  always  the  path  of 
duty,  virtue,  and  honor.'' 
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XEDALS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  acting  as  representative  of  the  association  which  pre- 
sented to  Virginia  the  statne  of  "  Stonewall ''  Jackson,  by  Foley,  trans- 
mitted, in  1876,  the  sum  of  £243  16«.  Id.,  being  a  surplas  of  the  statue 
fnnd,  to  be  invested  as  the  fonndation  of  a  farther  memorial  of  the  great 
Confederate  soldier.  By  authority  of  the  honored  donors,  and  in  ex- 
ecution of  their  wishes,  this  fund  was  dedicated  to  be  invested  and 
perpetuated  as  an  inalienable  and  inviolable  capital,  the  annaal  income 
from  which  shall  be  expended  in  procuring  two  prizes  of  gold,  to  be 
engraved  and  designated  as  ^^  The  First  Jackson-Hope  Medal,"  and 
*^  The  Second  Jackson-Hope  Medal,"  respectively,  and  to  be  bestowed 
annually,  as  rewards  of  merit,  upon  the  two  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  the  order  of  their  distinc- 
tion. 

It  was  deemed  most  becoming  that  this  fund  should  be  dedicated  to 
the  institution  of  learning  which  Jackson,  as  instructor  and  disciplin- 
arian, so  long  and  conspicuously  adorned,  his  official  connection  with 
which  was  severed  only  by  his  illustrious  death ;  and  it  is  eqaally  ap- 
propriate £hat  its  designation  shall  forever  associate  the  maniftcence 
of  his  English  admirers  with  his  imperishable  name. 

As  long  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  stands  it  will  prize,  as  one 
of  its  prerogative  distinctions,  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  history  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson.  Here  for  a  long  time  he  labored 
as  a  professor.  F'-om  her  parade  ground,  in  command  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  he  made  his  first  march  in  his  career  of  glory,  and  when  his 
career  was  closed  by  a  soldier's  death,  to  the  corps  of  cadets  was  as- 
signed the  solemn  charge  of  conducting  his  remains  to  the  resting  place 
selected  by  himself  with  his  dying  breath. 

By  the  generosity  of  those  English  gentlemen,  whose  munificence 
presented  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  a  majestic  statue  of  her 
illustrious  son,  this  distinction  for  the  Institute  has  been  signalized  and 
rendered  conspicuous  and  perpetual.  The  two  costly  medals  provided 
for  in  the  benefaction,  to  be  bestowed  hereafter,  annually,  upon  the 
first  and  second  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Institute,  will  connect 
their  names  with  that  of  Jackson,  and  will  be  cherished  heirlooms  for 
their  descendants. 

'  Two  scholarships  have  been  established  by  the  board  of  visitors  ou 
the  endowment  of  General  Philip  St.  George  Cocke,  for  some  time  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  two  on  the  endowment  of  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Gilliat  &  Co.,  of  Loudon,  England.  These  scholarships  entitle 
the  holders  to  free  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent,  and  are  valued  each 
at  the  sum  of  $275. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Professors  White  and  Harris. 

The  history  of  WashiDgtoD  and  Lee  University  is  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  the  beautiful  "  Valley  of  Virginia.^  The  lands  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  the  headwaters  of  the  James  and  Shenandoah  Eivers 
were  occupied,  about  a  century  after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  by 
an  energetic,  adventurous,  and  brave  race  of  i)eople,  distinguished  for 
tsheir  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.   These  hardy  "  Scotch-Irish^^ 

^  Among  these  Scotch- Irish  settlers  of  the  Yalleyof  Virginia  was  Robert  Alexander, 
a  master  of  arts  of  Trinity,  who  settled  in  Angnsta  County ,  1743.  In  the  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alamni  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
(174^1888),  it  is  said  that  the  germ  of  this  institution  was  "a  mathematical  and 
classical  school,  called  the  Augnsta  Academy,  established  in  1749  by  Robert  Alexan- 
der, and  first  located  two  miles  south-west  of  the  site  of  Greenville,  in  Augusta,  and 
near  the  interlacings  of  the  headsprings  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  eastward  and  of 
the  James  River  on  the  westward.  It  was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  was  continued  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  principals  and  assist- 
ant instructorSi  on  successive  sites,  increasing  in  usefulness  and  influence,  until  it 
gradually  developed  into  Washington  College  [now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity J."  Robert  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Graham,  as  principal  of  Augusta  Academy.  The  early  history  of  Augusta  Academy 
is  very  obscure,  and  the  editor  of  this  report  has  been  much  perplexed  by  the  varying 
accounts  of  recognized  authorities,  some  of  which  he  has  endeavored  to  disentanglie 
in  the  next  chapter,  on  the  ''Bibliography  of  Washington  and  Lee  University." 

The  following  account  of  Scotch-Irish  educational  beginnings  in  Virginia  and  at 
the  South  has  been  taken,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from 
The  Early  History  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  America,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.  D. : 

"  The  Presbyterian  colonists  of  Virginia  also  made  as  ample  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  youth  as  their  circumstances  permitted.  In  most  of  their  congregations 
pastors  established  classical  and  scientific  schools.  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  such 
a  school  was  carried  on  at  New  Providence  [in  Augusta  County]  by  the  Rev.  John 
Brown ;  while  east  of  the  Ridge  [in  Louisa  County]  a  similar  institution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  John  Todd.     »    •    • 

''The  first  of  these,  after  removals  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  it  was  known  as 
Augusta  Academy,  and  then  to  Timber  Ridge  as  Liberty  Hall,  finaUy  became  Wash- 
ington College.  The  widespread  desire  for  litorary  institutions  of  a  high  order  led 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  as  early  as  1771,  to  take  measures  to  establish  an  academy 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  which  subsequently  was  chartered  as  Hampden-Sidney 
College.  These  institutions,  so  humble  in  their  origin,  awakened  such  a  thirst  fox 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  youth  of  that  State,  that  not  a  few 
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ocoapants  of  the  Blue  Moantains  of  Yirginia  were  among  the  bravest 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  In  the  darkest  days  of  oar  straggle  for  in- 
dependence General  Washington  expressed  his  confidenoe  in  theirpatri- 
otism  and  courage ;  saying  that,  if  all  other  resources  should  fidl,  he 
might  retire  with  a  single  standard  to  Augusta,  and  rally  a  band  of  pat- 
riots who  would  meet  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  there 
establish  the  boundary  of  a  free  empire  in  the  West.  Angoste  em- 
braced the  fine  country,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley^  now  bearing  that 
name,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Rockbridge  and  Botetonrty  lying 
southwest  and  immediately  on  the  headwaters  of  the  James.  Two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  from  Augusta  were  with  General  Washington  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

These  valley  people,  distinguished  as  they  were  for  patriotism,  were 
not  less  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  education,  and  had  hardly 
established  places  of  abode  when  they  erected  the  temple  of  worship 
and  the  school-house,  the  men  quarrying  the  stone  and  hewing  the  tim- 
ber while  their  wives  and  daughters  carried  the  sand,  packed  in  sacks 
on  horses,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles. 

William  and  Mary  was  the  only  college  in  Virginia  at  this  early  period, 
and  as  it  was  located  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  State,  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  the  valley  determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  their  sec- 
tion. 


of  them  afterward  became  eminent  for  their  literary  attainments,  and  were  dittiii- 
gnished  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar. 

"  Classical  schools  of  great  excellence  were  organized  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell  at 
BafiTalo,  and  afterward  at  Gailford,  N.  C,  in  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  South—lawyers,  statesmen,  aod  clergymen — were  ednoated;  by  Dr.  Samuel  £. 
McCorkle,  a  thorough  scholar  and  earnest  student,  whose  school  at  Thyatiray  N.  C, 
bore  the  significant  name  of  Zion  Parnassus,  and  in  which  there  was  a  department 
for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  and  provision  was  made  to  have  poor  and  pioos 
young  men  taught  free  of  expense,  of  whom  45  entered  the  pulpit^  by  the  Bev.  WiU- 
iam  Bingham,  at  Wilmington,  and  subsequently  at  Chatham  and  Orange;  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Alexander,  at  Sugar  Creek;  by  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  principal  of 
'  Queen's  Museum,'  in  whose  hall  the  debates  preceding  the  Meoklenborg  Declara- 
tion were  held,  and  which  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  afterward  chartered 
under  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Other  classical  and  scientific  schools  were 
taught  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  at  Poplar  Tent ;  by  Dr.  Wilson,  at  Rocky  River ;  by  Dr. 
Hall,  at  Bethany ;  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  at  Orange  and  Qranvillo ;  and  by  Dr. 
Waddell,  at  Wilmington,  under  whose  instruction  some  of  the  ablest  civilians  of  the 
State  were  educated. 

''A  large  number  of  Presbyterian  families  moved  at  an  early  day  from  Yiiginia  and 
the  Carolinas  into  Tennessee,  who  carried  with  them  their  love  of  education.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  opened  u  classical  school  in  Wash- 
ington County  [Tenn.],  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Ifartin 
Academy,  and  finally  became  known  as  Washington  College.  This  was  the  first  lit- 
erary institution  established  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  books  that  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  college  library  were  transported  from  Philadelphia  over  the  mountains 
in  sacks  on  pack-horses.  After  acting  as  president  of  the  college  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Doak  resigned  and  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  founded  Tusculum  Academy,  and 
continued  to  be  the  active  advocate  and  patron  of  learning,  as  he  had  ever  been  the 
decided  friend  of  civil  and  religions  liberty." 
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One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest  school  established,  was , 
known  first  as  Augusta  Academy,'  then  as  Mount  Pleasant,  and  during 
the  Bevolutionary  War  as  Liberty  Hall.  This  school,  after  occupying 
other  neighboring  localities,  was  finally  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Le:i^ington,  Ya.,  May,  1776,  under  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy 
with  William  Graham,  its  virtual  founder,  as  its  rector.  Mr.  Oraham  was 
the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who  lived  in  Paxton  Township,  near 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  a  class-mate  of  Oeneral  Henry  Lee,  familiarly  known  as  ^<  Light- 
Horse  Harry,"  the  confidential  friend  of  Washington,  and  ancestor  of 
Gren.Bobert  E.  Lee,  the  late  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
There  was  thus,  in  some  sort,  an  association  between  Oeneral  Washing- 
ton and  the  founder  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Liberal  subscriptions, 
considering  their  scanty  means,  were  made  for  themaintenance  of  their 
school  by  these  good  and  true  men,  who  gave  sums  ranging  from  1  to 
10  pounds  sterling,  and  Mr.  Oraham  made  a  northern  tour  as  far  as 
Boston,  collecting  776  pounds  and  18  shillings. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Liberty  Hall  were  Priestly,  the  distinguished 
teacher  of  Tennessee,  and  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  whose  descendants 
to  the  third  generation  are  so  widely  known  for  their  worth,  talents, 
and  learning. 

Liberty  Hall  was  seriously  embarrassed  in  its  operations,  and  almost 
disbanded  during  the  struggle  for  independence  then  convulsing  the 
country.  When  the  General  Assembly  was  driven  from  the  low  coun- 
try towards  the  mountains  by  the  British  dragoons  under  Tarleton,  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  with  his  boys  and  such  of  his  neighbors  as  he 
could  rally,  marched  to  Bockfish  Oap  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Blue 
Bidge.  What  with  the  interruptions  incident  to  the  War,  and  the  em- 
barrassed conditio^  of  its  finances  in  consequence  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, the  academy  was  very  much  crippled,  its  entire  property  at  this 
time  being  estimated  at  £2,000. 

^  '*  The  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  about  the  year  1773,  determined  to  establish  'Aagnsta 
Academy/  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  locate  the  institution  at  Staunton.  At  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery  in  April,  1775,  persons  were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
in  behalf  of  the  academy,  among  whom  were  William  McPheeters  and  John  Trimble 
at  North  Mountain ;  Thomas  Stuart  and  Walter  Davis  at  Tinkling  Spring ;  Samp- 
son Mathews  at  Staunton,  and  Qeorge  Mathews,  Oeorge  Moffett,  and  James  Allen  in 
Augusta  Congregation.  In  May,  1776,  the  Presbytery  determined  to  locate  the  school 
on  Timber  Ridge  '  as  there  was  no  one  in  Staunton  to  take  the  management  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  there  ever  would  be.'  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  William 
Graham  was  elected  rector,  and  a  young  man  named  John  Montgomery  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Graham  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col^ 
lege.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  born  in  Augusta,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1775. 
He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  pastor  of  Rocky  Spring  Church  in-  Augusta. 
Trustees  were  also  appointed :  Rev.  John  Brown,  Rev.  James  Waddell,  Thomas  and 
Andrew  Lewis,  William  Preston,  Sampson  Mathews,  Samuel  McDowell|  George  Mof- 
fett, and  others.  In  1779  the  school  was  removed  to  Lexington  and  called  '  Liberty 
Hall.'  An  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  was  obtained  in  1782,  and  the  in- 
stitution has  now  become  '  Washington  and  Lee  University."'  (Waddell's  Ann>lii  of 
Augusta  County,  Ya.,  pp.  184, 185.) 
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I  Liberty  Hall  Academy  was  chartered  in  1782  by  the  Legislatoie  of 
Virginia,  and  was  the  first  literary  institation  incorporated  by  the  State 
after  the  English  colony  became  a  Commonwealth. 

In  Janaary,  1796,  the  rector  called  a  meeting  of  the  tmstees,  ^^  to  take 
into  consideration  some  information  that  he  had  received,  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  had  resolved  that  there  shonld  be  a  seniinary  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  about  to  bestow  his  100  shares  in  the  James  Eiver  Company  to  aid 
in  endowing  the  same." 

Early  in  1784  the  Virginia  Legislature  chartered  the  first  company  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  James  Eiver.    Soon  afterwards  they  jiassed 
an  act  instructing  the  State  treasurer  to  subscribe  100  additional  shares 
in  the  company,  <^  the  said  shares  to  be  vested  in  George  Washington, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever."    This  was  not  designed  as  a  trust  fund, 
but  was  a  gift,  as  they  expressed  it  in  the  preamble  to  the  act,  ^'  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  representatives  of  this  Commonwealth  to  embrace  every 
suitable  occasion  of  testifying  their  sense  of  the  unexampled  merits  of 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  towards  his  country,  and  it  is  their  wish  in 
particular  that  these  great  works  for  its  improvement,  which,  both  as 
springing  from  the  liberty  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing, and  as  encouraged  by  his  patronage,  will  be  durable  monu- 
ments of  his  glory,  may  be  made  monuments  also  of  the  gratitude  of 
his  country."    On  receiving  a  copy  of  this  act,  Washington  wrote  to 
the  Governor  declining  to  accept  the  donation  designed  for  his  private 
emolument,  expressing,  however,  his  ^'  profound  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments inspired  by  so  signal  a  mark  of  their  beneficent  intentions 
towards  himself."    His  reason  for  declining  the  gift  is  expressed  in  the 
following  letter :    '^  When  I  was  called  to  the  station  with  which  I  was 
honored,  during  the  late  conflict  of  our  liberties,  to  (he  diffidence  which 
I  had  so  many  reasons  to  feel  in  accepting  it,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
join  a  firm  resolution  to  shut  my  hand  against  every  pecuniary  recom- 
pense ;  to  this  resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered ;  from  this  resola- 
tion  (if  I  had  the  inclination)  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart.    But  if 
it  should  please  the  General  Assembly  to  permit  me  to  turn  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fund,  vested  in  me,  from  my  private  emolument  to  objects  of  a 
public  nature,  it  will  be  my  study,  in  selecting  these,  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  by  preferring  such 
as  may  appear  most  subservient  to  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views 
of  the  Legislature." 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  ensuing  meeting  in  October,  1785,  in 
compliance  with  this  request,  repealed  the  former  act,  and  in  its  stead 
enacted, ''  that  the  said  shares  with  the  tolls  and  profits  thereafter  ac- 
cruing from  them,  should  stand  appropriated  to  such  objects  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  distributions  as  the  said 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  by  deed  during  his  life,  or  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  should  direct  and  appoint" 
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Daring  ten  years  of  aufinisbed  work  the  James  Biver  stock  was  nn- 
prodactive,  and  Washington  determined  to  defer  the  appropriation  of 
bis  interest  until  it  should  appear  whether  any  profits  wonld  accrue. 
Washington  referred  the  decision  of  the  object  to  the  Legislature,  who 
referred  it  back  to  him,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  should  bestow  the 
gift  upon  some  seminary  of  learning  in  the  upper  country,  as  the  lower 
country  was  adequately  provided  with  academies  and  colleges.  On 
learning  that  General  Washington  was  left  to  determine  the  object  of 
his  bounty.  General  Andrew  Moore,  of  Eockbridge,and  General  Francis 
Preston,  of  Washington  County,  both  at  that  time  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  western  Virginia,  called  the  attention  of  the  illustrious 
patriot  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  as  an  object  worthy  of  hi^  donation. 
In  September,  1796,  General  Washington  officially  communicated  to 
Governor  Brooke  his  decision  in  favor  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  In 
recognition  of  this  generous  gift  the  authorities  at  Liberty  Hall  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Washington : 

"  SiE :  It  was  not  earlier  than  September,  1797,  that  we  were  officially 
informed  of  your  liberal  donation  to  Liberty  Hall  Acadettiy.  Permit 
us,  as  its  immediate  guardians,  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  ex- 
pressing those  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  so  generous  an  act  natur- 
ally inspires.  We  have  long  been  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  literary  institutions  are  necessarily  subjected,  whilst  dependent 
on  precarious  funds  for  their  support.  Reflecting  particularly  on  the 
many  difficulties  through  which  this  seminary  has  been  conducted  since 
the  first  moments  of  its  existence,  we  can  not  but  be  greatly  affected  by 
an  event  which  secures  to  it  a  permanent  and  independent  establish- 
ment. Convinced  as  w^  are  that  public  prosperity  and  security  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  look  around  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  its  rapid  advances  in  these  United  States, 
unfeignedly  rejoicing  that  the  citizen  who  has  been  long  distinguished 
as  the  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  adds  to  this  illustrious 
character  the  no  less  illustrious  one  of  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature. 
And  we  trust  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  encourage 
whatever  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  of  general  utility.  That 
you  may  long  enjoy,  besides  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  health  and 
repose,  the  superior  happiness  which  none  but  those  who  deserve  it 
can  enjoy,  and  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  having  virtuously  and 
eminently  promoted  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  the  present  prayer 
of  the  trustees  of  Washington  Academy,  late  Liberty  Hall. 

"  By  order  of  the  board, 

'*  Samuel  Houston, 

"  Clerk/' 
General  Washington  wrote  in  reply  as  follows: 

"  Mount  Vebnon,  June  17, 1798. 
<< Gentlemen:  Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  address  with  which  yon  were  pleased  to  honor  me,  dated 
the  12th  of  April,  never  came  to  my  hands  ontil  the  14th  instant. 
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*<  To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  the 
arts,  have  ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  And 
if  the  donation  which  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  enabled  me  to  bestow  on  Liberty  Hall,  now 
by  your  politeness  called  Washington  Academy,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
mean  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
my  desires.  Sentiments  like  those  which  have  flowed  from  your  pen 
excite  my  gratitude,  whilst  I  offer  my  best  vows  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Academy,  and  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  those  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  conducted. 

**Geo.  Washington.'' 

The  Washington  donation  at  this  day  yields  6  per  cent,  interest  on 
$50,00a 

The  foregoing  details  are  derived  mainly  &om  an  unpublished  mana- 
script  of  the  late  fie  v.  Henry  fiuffner,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  Washington  College. 

The  Association  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Virginia  was  organized  by  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  with  the  view  of  perpeta- 
ating  fraternal  relations  and  to  provide  for  the  widows  and  oij>hans  of 
their  comrades  in  arms.  When  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  objects  re- 
quiring relief  from  their  treasury,  the  society  resolved,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  their  illustrious  chief,  as  they  declared,  to  appropriate 
their  funds  to  Washington  Academy,  and  on  13th  December,  1802,  in 
the  city  of  fiichmond,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

'<  1st.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  of  thirteen  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation of  the  funds  of  the  society  to  such  objects  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  present  meeting,  subject,  however,  to  conflrmation  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  composing  the  society  at  the  next  general  meeting, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  appointed  in  writing  or  by  letter  to  the  president, 
and  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  public  papers  and  by  let- 
ter from  the  president. 

'*2d.  That  the  object  of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
be  the  seminary  of  learning  in  the  county  of  Eockbridge,  denominated 
Washington  Academy  (to  which  the  shares  of  the  James  Biver  Company, 
heretofore  vested  in  our  late  illustrioas  leader  and  hero,  General  Wash- 
ington, have  by  him  been  appropriated),  subject  to  such  charges  of  a 
charitable  natare  as  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  by  this  society.'' 

The  fund,  so  generously  conveyed,  now  yields  to  the  institution  that 
received  it  the  interest  on  about  $23,000. 

John  Eobinson,  of  Eockbridge  County,  Ya.,  a  native  of  Ireland  and 
a  soldier  under  Washington,  in  imitation  of  the  munificence  of  his  com- 
mander, bequeathed  to  the  school,  now  under  a  new  charter  styled 
Washington  College,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  trustee,  his  estate, 
which  the  authorities  of  the  college  made  available  as  an  endowment  for 
about  $40,000. 
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Founded  in  the  opening  of  our  eventful  struggle  for  independence, 
generously  sustained  by  its  original  friends,  and  at  a  later  period  in  its 
history  munificently  endowed  by  Washington  and  his  compatriots^ 
Washington  College  became  and  continued  to  be  a  valuable  seminary  of 
learning,  sending  out  a  large  number  of  alumni,  who  conspicuously 
adorned  the  various  learned  professions,  the  halls  of  legislation,  both 
State  and  national,  and  the  walks  of  private  life. 

Having  on  two  occasions,  in  its  earlier  history,  been  the  victim  of  fire, 
and  having  participated  in  and  survived  the  struggle  for  American  in- 
dependence, the  College  during  the  late  unhappy  War  suffered  very  seri- 
ously in  the  damage  done  to  its  buildings,  its  library,  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  in  the  temporary  failure  of  any  income  from  its  endow- 
ment fund. 

Notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  its  material  interests,  the  board 
of  trustees  met  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  with  a  liberality  highly  com- 
mendable pledged  their  individual  credit  in  negotiating  a  loan,  by  means 
of  which  they  might  repair  the  desolations  and  see  again  in  operation 
the  school  that  had  been  entrusted  to  their  control. 

General  Eobert  Edward  Lee,  who  it  was  known  had  declined  all  pro- 
I>osals  that  seemed  to  involve  a  compromise  of  personal  independence^ 
was  tendered  the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  in  the  belief  that 
he  might  accept  a  position  which  would  give  him  honorable  employ- 
ment, the  thing  that  he  desired,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  chan- 
nel through  which  he  might  do  something  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The  x>osition  was  accepted 
by  General  Lee  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  and  in  doing 
so  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  old  college  of  Washington,  attracting 
a  large  number  of  students,  reassuring  its  friends  and  enlisting  in  its 
behalf  many  generous  benefactors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  academic  and  professional,  was  greatly 
enlarged  under  the  energetic  and  wise  administration  of  General  Lee, 
who  brought  to  the  school,  not  only  the  weight  of  his  elevated  Christian 
chnracter,  which  gave  him  unsurpassed  influence  over  all  who  came 
within  its  sphere,  but  also  a  thorough  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  required  in  a  leading  institution  of  learning. 

Washington  College,  up  to  1865,  had  the  organization  of  most  Ameri- 
can colleges — a  fixed  curriculum  of  four  years,  terminating  in  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1865-66  the  course  of  instruction  was 
broken  up  into  separate  schools.  This  change  was  made  in  view  of  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  students  and  their  varying  aims  and 
grade  of  preparation.  As  the  inconveniences  of  this  organization  be- 
came more  apparent  there  has  been  a  gradual  reversion  to  a  curriculum, 
with  a  pretty  wide  election,  so  that  the  present  organization  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Yale  or  Princeton.  The  University  at  present 
embraces  three  courses  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  fuller  and 
more  thorough  courses  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  special  courses 
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for  doctor  of  pUilosophy,  and  schools  of  law  and  civil  engineering. 
The  present  productive  endowment  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $600,000,  and  its  entire  property  is  valaed  at 
about  $800,(K)0. 

The  course  which  General  Lee  proposed  to  pursue  in  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  following  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  his  letter  of  August  24, 1865,  addressed  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  which  he  indicated  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency : 

*'  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration^ of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  in  no  way  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  State  or  (General 
Oovemment  directed  to  that  object.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  on 
those  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  to  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  submission  to  authority.'' 

The  work  of  fully  organizing  the  professional,  classical,  and  scientific 
departments  was  completed  under  the  assiduous  supervision  of  (Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  remains  a  monument  to  his  faithful  labor,  and  the  effort 
to  secure  a  more  adequate  endowment  fund  was  progressing  fiftvorably, 
when,  in  October,  1870,  Washington  College  was  called  to  moom  the 
death  of  its  honored  president.' 

The  board  of  trustees  at  once  assembled,  and  elected  General  George 
Washington  Custis  Lee  to  fill  the  office  of  president,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  name  of  the  institution  being  changed  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  from  Washington  College  to  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

He  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1871,  and  has  filled  the  presidency 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University  for  the  period  of  seventeen  years, 
during  which  the  institution  has  received  many  signal  testimonials  of 
public  favor,  has  sustained  its  reputation  as  a  thorough  school  of  learn- 
ing, and  now  afibrds  superior  educational  advantages  to  the  young  men 
of  the  country. 

^General  Lee  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  WashingtoD  and  Lee  University, standing 
in  the  foregroand  of  the  general  view  of  the  institation.  This  chapel,  withoac  the 
apse-like  addition,  was  the  first  building  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Lee 
after  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  University.  The  accompanying  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  apsis  shows  the  monumental  chamber,  in  which  is  placed  Valentine's 
recumbent  figure  of  Greneral  Lee.  The  lower  story  of  the  apsis  contains  the  crypt  or 
vault,  in  which  the  remains  of  General  Lee  repose.  Adjoining  the  crypt  and  under- 
neath the  chapel  is  the  room  used  as  an  office  by  General  Lee  during  his  presidency, 
and  kept  now  precisely  as  he  left  it.  The  foreground  of  the  picture  represents  the 
platform  of  the  University  chapel.  The  portraits  upon  the  wall  are  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished men:  Washington,  Jefierson,  Madison,  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  General 
Zachary  Taylor;  and  certain  benefactors  of  the  institution:  W.  W.  Corcoran,  War- 
ren Newcomb,  Thomas  A.Scott,  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer,  and  Vincent  L. Bradford.  The 
general  effect  is  very  striking,  and  illustrates  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Harvard  University  has  its  memorial  hall,  ft^nented  daily  by 
Cambridge  students.  Here  is  the  shrine  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uniyersity,  facing 
young  Virginians  as  they  meet  for  chapel  service.  These  memorials  are  now  historic, 
and  they  can  be  viewed  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  historical  student. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 

By  the  Editor. 
Manuscript  History  of  Washington  College,  by  Henry  Raffner,  D.  D. 

This  anpublished  aoconnt  of  the  early  history  of  the  college  is  by  one  of  its  for- 
mer presidents,  the  father  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Raffner,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
superintendent  of  pnblio  instrnction  in  Virginia.  The  editor  of  this  report 
finds  the  Raffher  manuscript  qnoted  in  Howe's  Historical  Colleotionsof  Yii^ 
ginia,  p.  433,  where  the  origin  of  the  academy  of  Hampden-Sidney  in  1774 
(chartered  as  a  college  in  1783)  is  explained  as  a  Presbyterian  foandation, 
**  established  in  Prince  Edward,  at  a  point  convenient  fbr  the  Presbytexians 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina."  Howe  quotes  at  some  length  from  Dr. 
Henry  Rufiher,  not  only  upon  the  origin  of  Hampden-Sidney,  bat  upon  the 
origin  of  the  other  Presbyterian  foundation  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 
Howe  says  was  built  upon  Timber  Ridge,  near  Fairfield,  in  Rockbridge 
County,  1776.  (See  Howe's  Historical  Collections,  pp.  4^,454,  and  455.) 
Howe's  quotation  from  Dr.  Ruffner  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  studenta 
of  Virginia  educational  history  would  be  glad  to  see  the  original  manu- 
script in  published  form.  The  historian's  son.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rnffher,  informs 
the  writer  that  the  manuscript  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  and  libra- 
rian of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Mr.  Jacob  Fuller. 

Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia.    First  Series,  Chapters  XX,  XXI,  pp. 
438-489 ;  and  Second  Series,  Chapter  YII,  pp.  96-97. 

This  work  is  far  more  satisfeustory  than  Howe's  Collections  upon  the  educational 
beginnings  of  Virginia.  In  fact,  Foote  is  invaluable  for  students  of  Vir- 
ginia local  history  and  ecclesiastical  biography.  Foote  finds  the  germ  of 
Washington  College,  or  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  a  private  grammar  school, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  >  and  adopted,  in  1774  by  the  Presbytery  of 

'  Rev.  John  Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  the  class  of  1749,  and  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery. 

He  began  his  ministerial  life  in  1753,  when  he  became  thepastor  of  New  Providence 
church,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  He  married  Margaret  Preston,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Preston  and  Elizabeth  Patton,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1740,  and 
settled  near  Staunton,  Va.  After  serving  his  congregation  faithfully  for  fbrty^onr 
years,  weighed  down  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  New  Provi- 
dence and  followed  his  children  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  1803.  His  wife  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  dying,  in  1B02,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  her  age.  They  are  both  buried  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  They  reared  seven 
children :  First,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  of  Tennessee ; 
second,  John,  who  married  MargarettA  Mason,  of  New  York;  third,  William,  a  phy- 
sician, who  died  early,  in  South  Carolina ;  fourth,  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  Alexander 
Humphreys,  of  Staunton,  Va.;  fifth,  James;  sixth,  Samuel,  and  seventh,  Preston. 
Several  of  these  sons  reached  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Their  de^ 
scendants  are  now  found  throughout  the  Sonthem  and  Western  States.  (See  Footers 
Sketches  of  Virginia,  p.  99.)  ' 
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Hanover,  then  embracing  all  Virginia.  The  Presbyterian  school  was  then 
intmsted  to  William  Graham,  nnder  the  snpervision  of  the  Bcy.  John 
Brown,  and  was  removed  in  1777  to  Timber  Ridge,  from  the  region  of  Mr. 
Brown's  home,  near  Fairfield.  Liberty  Hall  Academy  was  chartered  in  1782, 
and  was  endowed  by  (George  Washington  in  1796.  To  him  it  owes  the 
names,  Washington  Academy  and  Washington  College. 

History  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Begister,  conducted  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and  W.  Cogswell,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Education  Society,  Volume  X,  No.  2,  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  pp.  146-150. 

This  invaluable  repository  of  American  edacational,  ecclesiastical,  biographi- 
oal,  and  local  history  contains  interesting  and  important  extracts  from  the 
original  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  Virginia.    It  appears  that 
the  discassion  of  the  project  of  **  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning  somewhere 
within  their  bonnds"  began  as  early  as  October  9,  1771.    After  varioos 
postponements,  it  was  decided,  October  4,  1773,  at  Bockfish  Gap  (where  the 
site  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  afterward  determined),  ''to  fix  the 
public  seminary  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth  in  Staunton,  Augusta 
County."  On  the  12th  of  October,  1774,  it  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  in- 
stitution should  ''be  managed  by  Mr.  William  Graham, — a  gentleman  prop- 
erly recommended  to  this  Presbytery, — and  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Bev.  John  Brown."    It  was  stated  that  there  was  no  person  to  take  the 
management  of  the  school  "  in  the  place  first  agreed  on,"  that  is,  at  Staun- 
ton.   Committees  were  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions :  "  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  Pastures,  Providence,  and  the  North  Mountain ;  Mr.  Bice,  in  Botetourt, 
on  the  south  side  of  James  Biver ;  Mr.  Cummins,  in  Fincastle;  Mr.  Irvine, 
At  Tinkling  Spring,  the  Stone  Meeting-House,  and  Brown's  Settlement; 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  fork  of  James  Biver ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  at  pleasure." 
This  extract  gives  a  local  coloring  to  the  efforts  of  those  Presbyterian  cler- 
gymen to  establish  an  educational  centre  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.    An 
extract  from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery,  dated  April  15, 1775,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  already  developing  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  John 
Brown.   "As  the  Presbytery  have  now  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  they  accordingly  repaired  to  the  school- 
house,  and  attended  a  specimen  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  pronouncing  orations,  with  which  they 
were  well  pleased."    On  the  27th  of  October,  1775,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
William  Graham  continue  to  have  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  school,  and 
that  John  Montgomery,  "  late  from  Princeton  College,"  be  his  assistant. 
To  understand  the  origin  of  Presbyterian  colleges  in  the  Southern  States, 
one  should  know  that  Nassau  Hall  and  the  "  log  college  "  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
were  the  original  points  of  departtfre.     Those  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters who  were  so  prominent  in  the  educational  upbuilding  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  were  Princeton  men.    This  current  of  influence  is  very  marked. 
The  log  college  in  American  institutional  history  is  a  pioneer  type  well 
worthy  of  careful  investigation,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  it  must  study 
the  records  of  Presbyteries.    For  example,  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  May  6, 
1776,  agreed  to  accept  the  ofiersofCapt.  Alexander  Stewart  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Houston,  in  the  congregation  of  Timber  Bidge,  who  propose  to  give  forty 
acres  of  land  apiece  for  Augusta  Academy  if  it  is  placed  there,  and  "the 
neighbors  have  offered  to  build  a  house  of  hewn  logs,  28  by  24  feet,  one  and 
a  half  stories  high,  besides  their  subscriptions,  and  assuring  us  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  firewood  and  timber  for  buildings  will  be  furnished  gratia 
for  at  least  twenty  years."    This  is  all  as  interesting  and  graphic  as  the 
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order  of  the  Qeneral  Court  of  Massachasetts  Bay,  November  13, 1644,  that 
the  deputies  and  elders  in  every  town  should  urge  every  family  to  give  one 
peck  of  com  or  twelve  pence  in  money  for  the  college  at  Cambridge  (see 
Beoords  of  the  Colony  Biassachusetts  Bay,  II,  86).  The  log  college  upon 
Timber  Bidge  was  opened  January  1, 1777.  The  rector  had  a  framed  house. 
**  They  both  had  well-walled  cellars  and  stone  chimneys.  Both  buildings 
are  now  ( 1836)  standing,  are  likely  to  outlast  the  present  generation,  and 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery.'' 
The  above  facts,  which  serve  to  place  the  original  foundation  of  the  Au- 
gusta or  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  a  clear  light,  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  from  the  Bichmond  Beligious 
Telegraph  for  December  19,  1834,  January  2,  January  23,  and  February  6, 
1835,  and  from  the  life  of  President  Graham,  in  the  Bichmond  Literary  and 
Evangelical  Magazine,  1821,  p.  75  et  seq. 

Catalogue  of  the  Alamui  of  Washingtou  College.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy  &  Co.    1869. 

This  valuable  catalogue,  containing  a  list  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  and  stu- 
dents from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Academy,  contains  also  a  valuable 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution.  The  statement  is  therein  made  that 
*'  on  the  first  meeting  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  trustees  direct  the 
record  for  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  to  be  entitled  '  Liberty  HaU' — as  this  acad- 
emy is  hereafter  to  be  called,  instead  of  Augusta  Academy."  Many  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  are  recorded  here,  evidently  from 
the  records  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery.  This  catalogue  of  the  alumni  of 
Washington  College  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the  student  who  may  wish 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  institution  upon  Virginia  and  the  South,  for  it 
gives  not  merely  the  names  of  alumni,  arranged  chronologically,  but  also 
their  occupations. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer 
sity,  1749-1888.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy.    1888.    Pp.  245. 

This  revised  edition  is  complete  to  date  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

Peyton's  History  of  Au^sta  County^  Waddell's  Annals  of  Augusta 
County;  Proceedings  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Augusta  Presbytery; 
Junkin's  Historical  Account  of  the  New  Providence  Church ;  Win- 
terbotham's  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States  (republished  in 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXIY,  p.  155). 

These  authorities  are  deservedly  commended  by  Col.  John  Mason  Brown,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  and 
upon  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  is 
Kentucky. 

Hugh  Blair  Grigsby's  Address  on  the  Scotch-Irish  Trustees  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  1887. 

Col.  Bolivar  Christian's  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association,  July 
1, 1859,  on  the  Scotch-Irish  Settlers  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Bev.  Archibald  Alexander's  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  ol 
Washington  College,  1843. 

Bev.  George  Junkin's  Inaugural  Address  [as  president  of  the  college], 
1849. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Baffner's  Third  Anoaal  Report  of  the  SaperinteodeDt  of 
Public  Instruction,  1873,  pp.  138-141. 

John  Mason  Brown's  Oration,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centen- 
nial Gommeoioration  of  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  August  19, 1882. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Graves'  Historical  Sketch  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity (illustrated),  in  the  Bichmond  Dispatch,  August  14, 1885. 

Mrs.  8.  P.  McD.  Miller  on  A  Virginian  University  Town,  Overland 
Monthly,  May,  1883. 

This  article  coutaias  a  pleasantly  written  account  of  the  Scotch- Irish  settlen 
•  of  the  Valley  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Augasta  Academy.  It  describes 
happily  the  character  of  its  early  presidents  and  professors.  Lexington  in 
war  time  is  graphically  pictnred,  and  the  story  of  the  ''  boy  companies  fol- 
lowing their  illustrioas  leader,  *  Stonewall '  Jackson/'  is  well  told.  The  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institate,  the  West  Point  of  the  South,  where  Jackson  was 
professor  of  mathematics,  holds  no  insignificant  place  in  the  University- 
town  of  Lexiugton.  The  Ann  Smith  Female  Academy,  in  the  same  aca- 
demic community,  is  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  the  United  Statsi 
for  the  education  of  young  women.  It  has  flourished  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  coming  woman  who  writes  the  history  of  woman's  education  in  this 
country  should  inquire  about  the  Ann  Smith  Academy,  in  Lexington,  Vs., 
as  well  as  about  Smith  College,  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lexington,  Ya.,  an  article  published  in  The  South,  June,  1887. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  sketches  of  the  ''Athens  of  the  Old  Dominion,* 
with  its  educational  Jewels  and  economic  setting. 

Gtoperal  Lee  and  Washington  College,  reprinted  in  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal of  Virginia,  December,  1870,  from  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine, 
November  15,  1870,  pp.  673-676. 

The  latter  magazine  attempted  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  edncAtional 
history  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  fourth  volume,  now  before  the  writer, 
contains  a  series  of  "  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia.  Literary  Inotitatioos 
of  the  State :  University  of  Virginia."  The  latter  was  the  only  institution 
systematically  treated.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  long  since  suspended, 
has  a  decided  value  on  account  of  its  educational  articles  and  as  a  po§t' 
hellwn  repository  of  Southern  literature,  the  evolution  of  which  will  some 
day  attract  historical  attention. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  on  General  Lee  as  a  College  President,  Old  Domin- 
ion Magazine,  April,  1871,  Volume  V,  No.  4,  pp.  209-220  (reprinted 
from  the  University  Monthly,  University  Publishing  Company). 

Bev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University:  Sketch  of  Qen,  B.  E.  Lee  as  College 
President.  Printed  in  Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  BobertB. 
Lee,  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D.,  1874, 

Newspaper  articles  and  editorials  on  Washington  and  Lee  University 
have  appeared  in  Proerress  (edited  by  Col.  John  W.  Forney),  Phila- 
delphia, June  18, 1881 ;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  9, 1881 ;  EZansas 
City  Times,  October  30,  1870;  Missouri  Republican,  October  26, 1870; 
and  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  1871  and  1880. 
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The  Southern  Collegian,  nineteen  volnmes. 

This  student  periodical,  representing  Washington  and  Lee  University,  was  es* 
tablished  in  1B68,  by  S.  Z.  Ammen  and  C.  R.  Breckinridge.  It  is  fall  of 
snggestive  materials,  illastrating  the  character  and  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion. With  the  second  volume  the  name  of  the  magazine  was  changed  from 
the  Collegian  to  the  Southern  Collegian,  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Charles  A.  Graves,  now  a  professor  of  law  in  the  above  University.  Vol- 
ume IV  contains  the  first  literary  efforts  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  whose  re- 
cent writings  are  oharacteristio  of  Southern  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  of 
peculiar  local  dialects.  In  the  commencement  number  for  1887  there  Ib  a 
remarkable  address  upon  *'The  Old  South,^'  delivered  by  Mr.  Page  before 
the  alumni  association  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  June  14, 1887. 
The  main  thesis  of  the  address  is  that ''  the  new  South  is  really  the  old,  with 
its  energies  directed  in  new  lines." 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  LETTER  TO  THE   OOMHISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  following  interesting  letter  throws  additional  light  upon  the 
origin  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy^  and  upon  the  educational  pioneers  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. — Editor. 

"  LouiSVii-LB,  Ky.,  October  17. 1887. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  obliged  by  yours  of  the  13th,  and  only  regret 
that  my  information  as  to  the  organization  and  history  of  Augusta 
Academy,  in  Virginia,  is  quite  limited.  My  great-grandfather,  Rev. 
John  Brown,  came  in  his  youth  from  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  where 
his  family,  of  English  extraction,  had  long  been  settled.  He  entered 
Nassau  Hall  (Princeton),  and  graduated  in  1749  in  the  second  class 
turned  out  from  the  college.  His  diploma,  which  I  found  in  his  old  pa- 
pers, has  been  presented  by  me  to  Princeton  College  as  a  relic,  and  is 
now  framed  and  hangs  in  the  college  library.  The  class  consisted  of 
only  two,  one  being  my  great-grandfather,  the  other  being  the  Rev.  John 
Todd,*  afterwards  of  Louisa  County,  Va.,  uncle  and  preceptor  of  that 
very  extraordinary  man  Col.  John  Todd,  killed  at  Blue  Licks,  in  1782. 
My  greatgrandfather,  John  Brown,  after  his  academic  graduation, 
studied  theology  and  became  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1753  he  took 
charge  of  the  churches  of  New  Providence  and  Timber  Ridge,  in  Augusta 
County,  Va.,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  former  for  forty- 

^  The  ruins  of  old  Liberty  Hall  are  still  standiDg  on  a  hill  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  west  of  Washington  University,  and  in  full  sight  of  it.  They  are  in  an  open 
field,  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  surrounded  by  a  small  groye  of  trees  evi- 
dently younger  than  the  building.  The  material  is  grey  limestone,  and  the  work- 
manship is  admirable.  Only  the  end-walls  are  standing.  They  show  the  building 
to  have  been  three  stories  high,  with  low  ceilings,  rather  small  roomB,  and  the  upper- 
most story  apparently  one  large  dormitory.  The  walls  are  very  thick.  The  owner 
Talues  this  interesting  relic  as  it  deserves,  and  has  protected  it  from  spoliation.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  M.  Miley,  of  Lexington,  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

*  See  Collins'  History  of  Kentucky,  II,  183-4,  and  Winterbotham's  Historical  Ao- 
connt  of  the  United  States,  republished  in  Barnard'b  Journal  of  Education,  XXIV,  12S. 
17086— No.  2 20 
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four  years.  He  then  followed  his  sons^  who  had  long  before  settled  in 
Keutncky,  and  died  at  Frankfort,  in  1803.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Pres- 
ton, daughter  of  John  Preston.  At  the  commencement  of  his  pastorate 
he  opened  an  academy,  to  which  he  gave  greater  attention  as  bis  own 
sons  came  to  need  educational  care.  His  home,  or  rather  the  home  of 
his  people,  in  County  Limerick,  had  borne  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall 
(I  found  .the  place  still  so  called  and  still  inhabited  by  Browns  in  1877), 
and  I  think  it  is  not  a  very  strained  conjecture  that  the  early  name  of 
*  Liberty  Hall,'  which  Washington  and  Lee  College  bore,  may  have  had 
something  of  suggestion  in  the  old  man's  memories  of  his  youth.  At 
all  events,  the  germ  of  the  college  was  his  school,  and  his  own  home, 
the  stone  walls  of  which  yet  exist,  was  *  Liberty  Hall.'  When  he 
came  to  Kentucky,  he  took  charge  of  Pisgali  Church,  in  Woodford,  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood.  He  actively  promoted  what  was  known  as 
Kentucky  Academy,  at  that  place,  and  was  to  some  extent  an  instruc- 
tor, but  chiefly  an  emeritus  and  advisor.  The  active  principal  was  Mr- 
Moore.  This  Kentucky  Academy,  and  another  institution  called  *  Tran- 
sylvania Academy,'  were  blended  in  1798  into  Transylvania  University 
by  a  legislative  act.  I  think  with  much  satisfaction  of  my  reverend 
ancestor  as  being  a  pioneer  in  educational  matters  in  both  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  He  has  left  a  number  of  old  papers,  chiefly  sermons, 
dull  and  hard  to  read.  But  among  them  is  one  preached  in  1759,  to  his 
Calvinistic  congregation,  in  which  is  sounded  the  first  note  of  question 
of  royal  authority.  It  traces  the  origin  of  kings,  the  probable  way  in 
which  hereditary  right  came  to  be  claimed  and  recognized,  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  claim,  and  concludes  with  the  general  proposition  that 
governments  and  governmental  institutions  have  no  existence  save  in 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  no  right  to  exist  except  so  far  as  they 
represent  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was  very  bold  language  for  that 
early  day.    Dr.  John  Todd^  (class-mate  of  my  great-grandfather)  be- 

^  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd  graduated  at  Nassau  Hull  in  1749,  in  the  second  class  admitted 
to  a  de^^ee.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brnnswick  in  1750,  and  was 
sent  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies.  In  the  year 
1751  he  was  ordained  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  on  the  2!ld  of  April, 
1752,  obtained  from  the  general  court  of  Virginia  the  license  required  by  law  for  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  became  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies. 

After  Mr.  Davies  removed  to  Princeton,  Mr.  Todd  became  the  leading  minister  in 
the  Presbytery  cast  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
staunch  Whig.  For  a  number  of  years  he  superintended  a  classical  school  in  Louisa 
County. 

His  nephews,  John  and  Levi  Todd,  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  were 
educated  at  this  school.  They  both  became  distinguished  citizens  of  Kentucky.  He 
preached  in  Virginia  for  forty- three  years.  In  July,  1793,  he  attended  the  Presbytery 
in  Albemarle  County,  and  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  after  its  adjournment,  set  oat  for 
home.  Whether  from  the  infirmities  of  age  or  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  is  not  known,  as 
he  was  alone,  riding  on  horseback,  but  he  was  found  in  the  road  lifeless.  His  son, 
bearing  his  name,  was  licensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  September  13,  1800. 

For  some  time  he  supplied  the  churches  left  vacant  by  his  father,  bat  in  the  year 
1809  removed  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  leaving  none  of  his  name  in  Virginia. 
(See  Sketches  of  Virginia,  pp.  45-50.) 
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came  also  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  condncted  a  famons  academy 
in  Lonisa  County,  Va.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Lon- 
don, collected  books  and  apparatus,  to  form,  with  Dr.  Todd's  addi- 
tions, the  library  for  Transylvania  Academy  in  Kentucky.^  This  acad- 
emy was,  as  I  have  said,  united  with  Dr.  Brown's  Kentucky  Academy 
in  1798  to  form  Transylvania  University.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  son  of 
my  great-grandfather,  was  one  of  the  first  professors  of  Transylvania 
University.  This  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  married  Miss  Percy,  of  Alabama. 
You  are  thus,  by  marriage  with  my  cousin,  allied  to  two  educational 
pioneers,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  and  their  de- 
scendants may  feel  glad  that  their  worthy  names  are  to  have  a  chron- 
icler. 

"I  inclose  a  memorandum  of  some  sources  from  which  you  may 
glean  other  bits  of  interesting  information. 
"  Very  truly,  jours, 

*'JoHN  Mason  Brown. 

"Hon.  K  H.  E.  Dawson, 
"  Washington,  D.  C" 


FINAL  NOTE  BY   THE  EDITOR. 

Colonel  Brown's  valuable  memoranda  are  incorporated  with  the  bib- 
liography of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  appended  to  the  historic 
sketch.  An  interesting  notice  of  the  Kev.  John  Todd  may  be  found  in 
John  Mason  Brown's  oration,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  August  19, 1882,  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society.  The 
worthy  Presbyterian  divine  trained  up  at  his  famous  classical  acad- 
emy in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  a  nephew,  John  Todd,  who  afterward  be- 
came famous  as  a  leader  in  border  warfare,  and  as  a  pioneer  of  law, 
government,  and  editcation  in  Kentucky.  Col.  John  Todd  was  one  of 
the  first  two  burgesses  from  the  county  of  Kentucky  (created  out  of 
Newcastle  County,  December  31, 1776).  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  persuading  the  Virginia  Assembly  and  Patrick  Henry,  then  Gover- 
nor, to  commission  George  Bogers  Clark  for  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  Colonel  Todd  took  part  in  that  eventful  campaign, 
which  secured  the  Northwest  to  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  and  he 
succeeded  Clark  in  command  of  the  frontier,  being  commissioned  "Col- 
onel Commandant  and  County  Lieutenant."  He  appeared  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  in  1780,  and  was  there  the  snccessful  cham- 
pion of  a  system  of  public  education  for  Kentucky,  a  system  based  upon 
land  grants.  He  was  one  of  th^  earliest  advocates  of  emancipation  in 
Kentucky,  and  favored  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory.   This  noble  pioneer  of  liberty,  education,  law,  and  order  upon  a 

^  See  Collins'  History  of  Kentncky,  11, 183-4,  and  Winterbotham's  Historical  Ao- 
€onnt  of  the  United  States,  repablished  in  Barnard's  Joomal  of  Ednoation,  XXIV,  125. 
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dangerons  frontier ;  tliifl  friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  with  him  and  a 
few  tmsty  companions  first  organized  government  under  a  great  elm- 
tree  at  Boonesborough,  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  the  Bine  Licks,  with 
the  Indians,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782.     <<  In  the  blood  of  that 
day  were  cemented  the  solid  foundations  of  a  powerful  State.''    The 
coming  student  of  the  educational  beginnings  of  Kentucky,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  will  learn  more  of  those  remarkable  pioneers  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  ancestry.    The  Todds  and  the  Browns  were  men  of  good 
blood  and  fine  character.    (See  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia,  second 
series,  44-49,  94-99).    Their  descendants  are  numerous,  and  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Southwest  from  Kentucky  to  Louisiana.    The 
Eev.  John  Brown,  principal  of  Augusta  Academy,  married  the  daughter 
of  John  Preston,^  of  Staunton,  himself  the  ancestor  of  a  distinguished 
line.    Among  the  first  graduates  of  the  old  academy  were  the  sons  of 
the  principal:  John  Brown,  who  became  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky;  James  Brown,  who  became  United  States  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  afterwards  minister  to  France;  Samuel  Brown,  who  became 
a  professor  of  medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky;  Pres- 
ton Brown  and  William  Brown,  who  both  became  physicians,  the  one 
in  Kentucky,  the  other  in  South  Carolina.    Among  the  first  students 
at  the  old  academy  was  Archibald  Stuart,  afterwards  a  prominent  law- 
yer, legislator,  judge,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Oonvention  in  1788. 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  Bev.  John  Brown,  and  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  11.  Stuart,  the  present  rector  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.    Blood  is  thicker  than  water  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Oollins,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II,  p.  183,  says  that  Tran- 
sylvania University,  the  first  literary  institution  of  the  West,  was  estab- 
lished in  1780  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia;  one-sixth  of  the  Bur- 
veyor's  fees,  formerly  contributed  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
with  8,000  acres  of  the  first  land  in  the  then  county  of  Kentucky,  which 
land  was  to  be  confiscated,  were  grauted  for  the  endowment  and  sap- 
port  of  the  seminary. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  fields  of  educational  history  which 
should  be  entered  and  explored.  It  will  be  pioneer  work,  but  none  the 
less  profitable  on  that  very  account.  The  whole  country  will  be  glad 
to  see  educational  inquiries  pushed  where  they  are  most  needed,  into 
the  North-west  and  South-west  and  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

^  John  Preston  was  a  natiye  of  County  Derry,  Ireland,  and,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Patton,  came  to  America  in  1740,  and  settled  in  Augusta  Connty.  John  Preston  died 
in  1747y  leaving  live  childrcu,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland :  WiUiam,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Susanna  Smith;  Letitia,  who  married  Col.  Robert  Breckenridge;  Mari^arety 
who  married  Rev.  John  Brown ;  Ann,  who  married  Francis  Smith ;  and  Mary,  who 
married  John  Howard,  all  of  whom,  except  William,  emigrated  to  Kentaoky,  where 
they  left  a  number  of  descendants,  who  hare  mnltiplied,  and  are  now  fonnd  in  many 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.    (Peyton's  History  of  Aogosta  Connty,  p.  303.) 
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^^Here  vcaa  a  colony  of  men  from  civilized  life,  scatt^ed  among  theforeate^  hermiU  iciA 
wives  and  childrett,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  irilderneis 
of  their  gentle  olime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  conscieucCf  beneroUnt  reason  ira«  the  simple 
rule  of  their  conduct.  •  *  *  Are  there  any  who  doubt  mau^s  capacity  for  self-gorem- 
mentf  let  them  study  tl^e  hiatory  of  North  Carolina;  its  inhabitants  were  restless  and  tur- 
hulent  in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  government  imposed  on  them  from  abroad;  the 
administration  of  the  colony  was  firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Any  government  but  one  of  thnr  oicn  institution  was  oppressive.^'  (George 
Bancroft.) 

** Almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located^ 
in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school.^*    (Footers  Sketches  of  Xortb  CaroliDA.) 

**  The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends  upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the 
people,^*    (Hon.  Bartlett  Yancey,  in  IblO.) 

**  In  an  ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  eslablishmvnt  of  schools  and  academies  for 
several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  Xorth  Carolina  han  been  outdone  by  a  single  State. 
•  •  •  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.**  (North 
American  Review,  January,  1821.) 

*•  n >  can  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  and  become  a  virtuous  if  not  a  gre-at  people  I 
wish  the  State  University  were  located  in  lialvigh,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  ofeduea- 
tion  which  is  obtained  in  cloisters.  The  viavners  of  boys  should  he  attended  to  as  well  as 
their  morals.  The  society  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Viryinia,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  polished  in  America,  and  its  college,  William  and  Mary,  has  turned  out  more  celebrated 
men  than  any  other  institution  within  my  knowledge."^  (Nathaniel  Macon,  in  North  Car- 
olina Constitutional  Convention,  1835.) 

"  The  University  docs  not  lack  the  sanction  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  people. 
Under  the  loving  care  of  the  people  of  the  State,  led  by  wise  master-builders,  much  more  than 
frotn  the  liberality  of  the  Gentral  Assembly,  the  University  grew  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  to  be  a  great  institution,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  with- 
out distinction  of  party  or  sect.  Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  hearty  shf 
has  always  striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat,  to  cultivate  and  ei- 
courage  a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for  her  early  history  and  traditions, 
an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning.** 
(Hun.  John  Manning;,  LL.  !>.,  professor  of  law.  University  of  North  Carolina.) 

*^  I  remember  in  my  young  manhood  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  triw  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greateM  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an  American  collegiate  odnea- 
tion.  While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins  have  to  some  extent  drawn 
attention  away  from  i/,  /  see  no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  command- 
ing  position  in  the  south-east  of  our  Republic.**  (lion.  Andrew  D.  White,  £x-Pi^dent 
of  Cornell  University.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtanj  D.  C,  December  9, 1887* 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  already  approved  by  you  for  a  system- 
atic inquiry  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  the  educational  history 
of  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  recommend  for  publication  the  second 
of  the  series  of  State  monographs  in  tbis  direction  edited  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  whose  studies  upon  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  the  mon- 
ograph upon  the  Study  of  Uistory  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, formed  the  introduction  to  this  new  line  of  inquiry. 

The  subject  of  the  present  monograph  is  tbe  history  of  education  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  an  original  and  valuable  contribution,  and  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read.  In  this  monograph  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Smith, 
who  has  been  trained  in  historical  methods  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  now  holds  a  fellowship  in  history  and  politics  at  that  in- 
stitution, gives  the  results  of  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  ed- 
ucational history  of  his  native  State. 

For  North  Carolina  this  is  pioneer  work.  The  history  of  education 
in  that  State  has  hitherto  remained  unwritten.  That  the  Old  North 
State  has  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  at  the  hands  of  some  his- 
torians is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  important  phases 
of  her  early  history  have  remained  undeveloped  by  her  own  sons,  to 
whom  they  were  known,  and  who  have  allowed  tbe  prejudiced  state^ 
ments  of  early  chroniclers,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  be  accepted  with- 
out contradiction  as  authoritative. 

The  writer  has  traced  the  genesis  and  development  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  of  that  State  to  the  i>resent 
time.  For  this  purpose  he  is  the  first  to  exjdoit  the  colonial  records, 
tbe  publication  of  which  was  begun  last  year,  and  the  early  laws  of  the 
State.  He  has  also  utilized  early  newspaper  files,  and  all  the  pub- 
lished biographical  and  historical  works  relating  to  his  State  to  be  found 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Raleigh,  Washington,  and  Baltimore^  besides 
certain  private  collections  and  personal  correspondence. 

In  the  study  of  education  as  a  growth  North  Carolina  affords  peculiar 
advantages.    The  character  of  the  early  settlers^  the  ob^^^\^  ^^  >^^\t 
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coming,  aud  tlie  results  acliieved  by  tbem  iu  their  struggle  against  op- 
pressive governmeDt  give  the  history  of  that  State  unusual  interest 
Bancroft  says,  "North  Carolina  was  settled  by  the  freest  of  the  free,' 
and  the  records  of  the  colony  show  that  a  constant  warfare  was  waged 
against  oppression  until  freedom  was  won.  This  fact  was  emphasized 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  of  patriots  at 
Mecklenburg  in  1775,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable events  of  our  Kevolutionary  period.  This  struggle  was  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  Mr.  Smith  demonstrates  how  intimate  was 
the  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the  educational  history  of  the 
people.  The  government  is,  perhaps,  to  be  censured  that  schools  were 
not  earlier  provided.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers,  that  there  were  no  good  schools  iu  the  State 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  for  it  is  shown  that  there  were  many  cred- 
itable institutions,  several  having  a  wide  rex)utation. 

The  higher  education  has  been  principally  treated  in  this  sketch,  al- 
though the  history  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  influence  of  certain  classes  of  immigration  and  of  institu- 
tions outside  the  State,  especially  of  Princeton,  which  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  largely  patronized 
by  the  young  men  of  that  State,  is  clearly  shown.  Many  interesting  facts 
concerning  noted  educators  of  the  State  are  brought  out.  The  sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  first  full  account 
of  that  institution  which  has  ever  been  written.  The  writer  thinks  no 
institution  of  this  country  has  a  more  honorable  record,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  alumni  it  stands  second  to  none 
in  the  number  of  the  distinguished  public  men  it  has  given  to  the  State 
and  nation. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  its  "  influence  upon  the  South  "  makes 
an  admirable  showing.  As  indicative  of  its  wide-spread  influence  upon 
the  country,  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  many  Cabinet  officers,  min- 
isters to  foreign  countries.  Senators,  Governors,  and  other  distinguished 
men  are  mentioned  among  its  alumni. 

President  Andrew  D.  White  said  of  this  institution:  "I  remember  in 
my  young  manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an 
American  collegiate  education.  While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and 
tTohns  Hopkins  have  to  some  extent  drawn  attention  away  from  it,  I  see 
no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  commanding 
position  in  the  South-east  of  onr  Republic.'' 

The  subjects  taught  in  tlu^  institutions  for  the  secondary  aud  the 
higher  education  are  uotvd  from  time  to  time,  thus  showing  the  general 
educational  d(.'V(»loi)nient,  The  i)resont  status  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  is  well  pic^turcd.  The  work,  while  strictly  historical,  is  both 
])ractical  and  su*rgestive.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  once  said  that  '<  no  subject  now  interesting  or  im« 
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IX)rtant  c<an  be  adequately  understood  or  further  investigated  unless 
proper  pains  be  first  bestowed  upon  its  history.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
department  of  human  exertion,  however,  in  which  this  preliminary  his- 
torical knowledge  is  so  necessary  as  in  education.  For  this  there  is 
both  a  general  and  a  special  reason.  The  education  of  a  people  boars  a 
constant  and  most  pre-eminently  influential  relation  to  its  attainments 
and  excellencies — x)h3'sical,  mental,  and  moral.  The  national  education 
is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  national  character;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  education  affords  the  only  ready  and  perfect  key 
to  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  eacli  nation  in  it^  an  unfailing 
standard  for  estimating  its  advance  or  retreat  upon  the  line  of  human 
progress. 

^*  But  the  special  reason  just  alluded  to  is  yet  more  in  point  at  this ' 
time.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  department  of  human  exertion  whose 
annals  are  more  brilliant  with  displays  of  industry,  talent,  and  genius, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  consequently  none  in  which  a 
reference  to  the  past  will  afford  such  abundant  materials  for  improve- 
ment in  the  X)resent.'' 

Urging,  therefore,  the  publication  of  this  monograph  and  the  encour- 
agement of  this  new  line  of  educational  inquiry  to  be  continued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North-west  and 
South-west  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  such  inquiries  are  most 
needed, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  K.  DAWSON, 

Approved : 

L.  Q.  G.  Lamak, 

Secretary. 
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EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT— 

] 003-1729. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  first  sixty-five  years  of  the  colonial  history  of  North  Car- 
olina there  were  but  few  schools,  and  these  were  ill-attended.  Com- 
pared with  the  New  England  colonies,  a  great  difterence  is  observed  in 
the  attention  given  to  education  during  this  period,  and  historians,  with- 
out considering  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  have  reproached  North  Caro- 
lina with  want  of  zeal  in  this  direction.  For  this  difference  there  are 
several  causes.  New  England  was  peopled  by  colonies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  towns  was  coeval  with  the  settlements.  The  people  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  live  together,  and  this  tended  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  to  unite  them  in  all  objects  relat- 
ing to  the  common  welfare.  Then,  too,  the  people  of  each  community 
were  generally  of  the  same  religious  faith,  and  their  preachers  were  at 
the  same  time  the  teachers  of  their  schools. 

Let  us  now  sec  how  it  was  with  North  Carolina.  This  i>rovince  was 
occupied  by  individual  families,  and  although  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  about  1000,  there  was  no  town  until  Bath  was  located 
in  1704.  The  population  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  north  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  west  of  the  Chowan  River,  and  the  territory  between 
the  two  sounds,  Albemarle  and  Currituck.  The  people  were  scattered 
sparsely  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  sounds  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  water-courses.  Bancroft  says :  "  Here  was  a  colony  of  men 
from  civilized  life,  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits  with  wives  and 
children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
wilderness  of  their  gentle  clime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  consciencei 
benevolent  reason  was  the  simple  rule  of  their  conduct.''  ^ 

As  late  as  1700  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  referring 


»  Bancroft's  United  States  (1843),  Vol.  II,  p,  154, 
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to  the  settlement  oq  the  Pamlico  Eiver,  has  this  to  say  of  the  only  town 
iu  the  proviuce :  '^  Here  is  no  church,  though  they  have  begun  to  build 
a  town  called  Bath.  It  consists  of  about  twelve  houses,  being  the  only 
town  in  the  whole  province.  They  have  a  small  collection  of  booka 
for  a  library,  which  were  carried  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  and  some 
land  is  laid  out  for  a  glebe.^  ^  About  this  time  Beaufort  was  laid  ont 
for  a  town,  and  a  little  later  Newbern  was  settled  by  the  Swiss.  There 
were  many  differences  in  religious  belief  among  the  people,  and  secta- 
rian disputes  often  led  to  serious  diiliculties.  ''The  population  of  the 
colony  in  1703,"  says  Martin,  "  was  composed  of  individuals  of  different 
nations,  and  consequently  of  various  sects:  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Dutch 
Lutherans,  French  Galvinists,  Irish  Catholics,  English  Cburehmeii, 
Quakers,  and  Dissenters;  emigrants  from  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies, 
which,  from  their  late  settlements,  could  not  be  places  remarkable  for 
the  education  of  young  people  in  Christianity  and  morality."* 

North  Carolina's  best  known  historian  says :  "  Under  these  circom- 
stances,  with  families  far  removed  from  each  other,  with  religious  dis- 
putes flagrant,  and  indeed  all  the  politics  of  the  colony  turning  on  re- 
ligious dissensions,  it  is  easy  to  see  \vhy  there  was  but  little  progress 
made  in  establishing  schools."^  We  thus  see  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  the  village  schools  of  New  England  were  an  impossibility 
here. 

Schools  were  for  a  long  time  neglected,  no  provision  for  their  main* 
tenanco  being  made  by  the  Government.  But  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  inhabitants  were  in  dense  ignorance  and  wholly  devoid  of 
educational  facilities.  We  are  told  that  '*  there  were  many  highly  edu- 
cated citizens  scattered  throughout  the  province,  who  lived  with  consid- 
erable style  and  refinement.  Sturdy,  honest,  and  hospitable  agriculta- 
rists  gathered  around  themselves  elements  of  large  future  development, 
and  their  i)remise8  showed  wealth,  industry,  and  care.''*  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  must  be  confessed  tiiat  among  the  poorer  classes  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance.  Wheeler  says  that  there  wei^e  not  only 
men  of  learning,  culture,  and  refinement  in  the  colony,  but  also  '*meu 
of  means  who  contributed  to  found  libraries,  to  erect  churches,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Moseley,  Hyde,  Swann,  Porter, 
Lillington,  Harvey,  Sanderson,  Pollock,  Lowe,  the  son-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Archdale,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  men  who 
were  not  indifferent  to  educ<ation.  If  the  facts  could  be  unearthed,  it 
would  probably  appear  that  there  were  many  good  schools  in  the 
province."  ^ 

Dr.  Brickell,  in  his  account  of  the  Present  State  of  North  Carolina, 
written  about  17o0,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  government,  courts, 


^  North  Carolina  Colonial  Keconls,   Vol.     ^  \V heeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  258. 

I,  p.  717.  *  Vjism's  Eastern  North  OaroUna,  p.  21. 

-  Martinis  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  21"^.       ^'  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  259. 
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and  the  speedy  manner  of  securing  justice,  enumerates  some  of  th^  lawsy 
and  adds:  <<  These,  and  many  other  good  laws  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  this  province,  make  it  one  of  the  best  and  mildest  governments  to 
live  under  in  all  America."^ 

The  inhabitants  are  characterized  as  '^  good  ecouomists,  remarkably 
kind  to  strangers  and  those  in  distress."  Such  a  people  could  not 
have  constituted  the  lawless,  irreligious,  apathetic,  and  ignorant  com- 
munity described  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  Feb-  • 
ruary,  1883,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Maryland  and  the  Far  South  in  the 
Colonial  Period,"-  and  by  Lodge  in  his  History  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  America.  Professor  Fiske,  in  the  article  referred  to,  shows  an  igno-  . 
ranee  of  his  subject  which  is  inexcusable,  and  after  other  misrepresen- 
tations adds  that,  "  Until  just  before  the  war  for  Independence  there 
was  not  a  single  school,  good  or  bad,  in  the  whole  colony.  It  need  not 
be  added  that  the  people  were  densely  ignorant."  Lodge  says :  **  There 
was  scarcely  any  means  of  education,  and  no  literature  whatever.  Print- 
ing was  not  introduced  until  1704,^  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
tiiere  were  only  two  schools,  lately  incorporated  at  Newbern  and  Eden- 
ton,  in  the  whole  province.  An  act  of  the  year  1770,  to  endow  Queens's 
College  at  Charlotte,  was  repealed  by  proclamation,  and  even  after  the 
war  for  Independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  academy  at  Hills- 
borough, in  all  relating  to  education  North  Carolina  was  far  behind 
the  other  States."'  In  this  connection  he  adds  that  *'The  people  were 
very  lawless,  and  averse  to  order  and  government,  although  they  had  a 
keen  perception  of  their  own  rights,  a^  is  shown  by  the  x)<assage  of  an 
act  to  secure  the  habeas  corpus  as  early  as  the  year  1715.  They  fell 
in  eagerly  with  the  movement  against  England,  etc.  •  •  •  But  it  is 
a  strong  proof  of  the  vigor  and  soundness  of  the  English  race  that  this 
lawless,  apathetic  people  finally  raised  themselves  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation, and  built  up  a  strong  and  prosperous  State."* 

To  see  how  a  greater  historian  views  this  same  period  of  the  history 
of  North  Caroliiia  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  following  quotation 
from  Bancroft :  "Are  there  any  who  doubt  man's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment, let  them  study  the  history  of  North  Carolina;  its  inhabitants 
were  restless  and  turbulent  in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them  from  abroad  ;  the  administration  of  the  colony 
was  firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Any  government  but  one  of  their  own  institution  was  oppres- 
sive." ^ 


^  Brickull'H  North  Carol iua,  }>.  21K 

^  For  reply  to  this  article  aco  the  lutroductioii  to  Part  III  of  Wheeler's  ReDiiniHcences: 
**  North  Carolina  in  the  Coloni:il  P«*rio<l,-'  by  Daniel  R.  (xoodloe,  to  which  the  writor 
is  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions. 

'The  first  printing  i)res8  was  brought  to  the  province  in  1749,  and  the  laws  wero 
printed  at  Newborn  in  1752. 

^  Lodge's  English  Colonies,  p.  157. 

•Bancroft's  United  States  (1843),  Vol.  II,  p.  lOa. 
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A  careful  readiug  of  tko  following  imges  will  prove  couclasively  that 
the  above  statements  of  Fiske  and  Lodge  are  not  wnrrantod  by  the 
facts,  and  that  North  Carolina  in  her  educational  as  in  her  Bcvola-. 
tionary  history  has  reason  to  bo  proud  of  her  record. 

EDUCATIONAL  BEGINNINGS— THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS. 

In  1692  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  determined  to  kuow  more 
of  the  church  in  the  colonies,  and  appointed  Dr.  Bray  to  be  his  com- 
missary in  Maryland.  Dr.  Bray  gave  North  Carolina  her  first  public 
library^  estabUshed  at  Bath.  On  receiving  the  report  of  Dr.  Bray, 
Bishop  Gompton  went  to  the  King  and  obtained  from  him  a  bounty  of 
twenty  pounds  to  every  minister  who  would  go  over  to  America ;  but 
Carolina  profited  but  little  from  this.' 

The.earliest  account  that  we  have  of  tea<3hers  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  report  of  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  colony  in 
1704.  He  states  that  the  settlers  had  built  small  churches  in  three  pre- 
cincts, and  had  appointed  a  lay  reader  in  c^ich,  who  were  supplied  by 
him  with  sermons.*  We  know  that  these  lay  readers  were  school- 
masters, from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  ]>rickell,  a  naturalist  of  note 
who  had  travelled  through  the  settlements  in  North  ('arolina  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  published  in  Dublin,  in  1737, 
the  Natural  Ilistory  of  North  Carolina,  with  an  Account  of  the  Trade, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  Inhabitants.  He 
says:  *'The  religion  by  law  established  is  thii  Protestant,  as  it  is 
professed  in  England,  and  though  they  seldom  have  orthodox  clergy- 
men [he  means  those  of  the  Church  of  England]  among  them,  yet  there 
are  not  only  glebe  lands  laid  out  for  that  use  commodious  to  each  town, 
but  likewise  for  building  churches.  The  want  of  these  Protestant  clergy 
is  generally  sui)plied  by  some  school-masters  who  read  the  Liturgy,  and 
theii  a  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Tillotson  or  some  good  practical  divine  every 
Sunday.  These  are  the  most  numerous  and  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  province.^  ^ 

About  1705  Mr.  Charles  Griffin  came  from  some  part  of  the  West  In- 
dies to  Pasquotank,  and  oi»ened  a  school  which  was  patronized  by  all 
C5lasses.  Rev.  William  Gordon,  who  came  from  England  as  a  missionary 
in  1708,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  written  in  1700,  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Quakers  in 
Pcisquotank  were  sending  their  children  to  the  school  of  a  lay  reader 
of  the  church,  named  Gritliu.* 

Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  established  a  churcli  in  Chowan  Precinct,  at  the 
head  of  Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  settlement  which  afterwards  became 

• 

» Ilawks's  NortU  Carolina,  Vol.  XI,  p.  'SM^ ;  Xortb  Carolina  Colonial  BecordB,  Vol. 
I,  p.  571  tf«  9cq. 
*  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vt)l.  I,  p.  001. 
^Rrickeir»  North  Carolina,  p.  *V>. 
^Xorth  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  71(3, 
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• 

Edenton.  Bev.  James  Adams  having  settled  in  Pasquotank,  the  school 
in  that  settlement  was  transferred  to  him,  and  Mr.  Grifiiu,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Crordon,  was  elected  lay-reader  of  the  chnrch  and  clerk  of 
the  Chowan  vestry,  and  oi>ened  a  school  in  that  parish,  tex(;-books  for 
the  papils  being  furnished  hy  the  rector,  Mr.  Gordon.^ 

In  a  letter  to  John  Ghamberlaine,  Esq.,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation ot  the  Gospel,  dated  "  Chowan,  in  North  Carolina,  July  25, 1712,^ 
theBev.G.  Bainsford,  a  missionary  to  the  colony,  says :  ''I  had  several 
conferences  with  one  Thomas  Iloyle,  king  of  the  Chowan  Indians,  who 
seems  very  inclinable  to  embrace  Christianity  and  proposes  to  send  his  son 
to  school  to  Sarum  to  have  him  taught  to  read  and  write  by  way  of  foun- 
dation in  order  to  a  faiither  proficiency  for  the  reception  of  Christianity. 
I  readily  offered  my  service  to  instruct  him  myself,  andha\ing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  bim  to  Mr.  Garratt's,  where  I  lodge,  being  but  three 
miles  distance  from  his  town.  But  he  modestly  declined  it  for  the  present 
till  a  general  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Indians  and  Christians. 
I  found  he  had  some  notion  of  Noah's  flood,  which  he  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  expressed  himself  after  this  manner,  ^My  father  told  me,  I 
tell  my  son.'  But  I  hope  in  a  little  time  to  give  the  society  a  better  ac- 
count of  him  as  well  as  of  those  peaceable  Indians  under  his  command. 
There's  one  Mr.  Washburn  who  keeps  a  school  at  Sarum,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Virginia,  between  the  two  governments,  and  neighboring  upon 
two  Indian  towns  who,  I  find  by  him,  highly  deserve  encouragement, 
and  could  heartily  wish  the  society  would  take  it  into  consideration  and 
be  pleased  to  allow  him  a  salary  for  the  good  services  he  has  done  and 
may  do  for  the  future.  What  children  he  has  under  his  care  can  both 
write  and  read  very  distinctly  and  gave  before  me  such  an  account  of 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  strangely  sur- 
prised me  to  hear  it.  The  man  upon  a  small  income  would  teach  the 
Indian  children  gratis  (whose  parents  are  willing  to  send  them  could 
they  but  pay  for  their  schooling)  as  he  would  those  of  our  English  fam- 
ilies had  he  but  a  fixed  dependency  for  so  doing,  and  what  advantage 
would  this  be  to  private  families  in  particular  and  the  whole  colony  in 
general  is  easy  to  determine."* 

The  above  account  represents  the  state  of  education  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  other  schools, 
but  certainly  none  of  higher  grade.  We  are  told  by  the  Kev.  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  in  his  excellent  history  of  this  period,  that  among  the 
higher  classes  many  were  educated  in  England.  Governors,  judges, 
councillors,  lawyers,  and  clergy  furnish  evidence  from  their  letters  and 
other  documents  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  education  among  the 
higher  classes.  Libraries  at  Bath  and  Edenton  possessed  many  valua- 
ble books,  showing  that  those  who  read  them  had  cultivated  minds. 
Oale,  Little,  Moseley,  and  Swann  were  fit  associates  for  the  most  intelli- 

1  North  Carolina  Colonial  Rocords,  Vol.  I,  pp.  684,  714,  71G.        ^ /6id.,  v«  ^^^ 
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gent  mou  in  any  of  the  English  provinces  of  their  day.  In  determining 
the  boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Swaun  and  Moaeley 
proved  themselves  better  mathematicians  than  the  members  of  the 
commission  firom  Virginia.  The  only  anthor  in  the  colony  daring  ttus 
{leriod,  so  &r  as  is  known,  was  the  Surveyor-General  Lawson,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  colony,  which  was  published  after  his  death  in 
1714.1 

A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  colony  while  ander  pro- 
prietary government  shows  only  one  instance  in  which  help  was  af. 
forded  to  literature.  This  was  an  act'  for  the  preservation  of  the 
library  given  by  Dr.  Bray,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  act 
provided  that  a  librarian  should  be  appointed,  that  catalogues  should 
be  prepared,  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  books  might  be  taken 
from  the  library.  It  was  provided  that  if  the  books  were  not  returned 
within  a  specified  time  fines  should  be  paid.  No  further  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

EDENTON  PUBLIC  LIBBABT. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  culture  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  a  catalogue 
of  books  presented  to  the  public  library  at  Edenton  about  1735  is 
given.  TheiT  character,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  higher  education. 

[-Fy<Mii  North  Carolina  Letter-Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoiipeL^'} 

"A  catalogue  of  books  humbly  presented  by  Edward  Mosely,  Esq.,  to 
the  Honorable  and  most  August  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  towards  a  Provincial  Library  to  be  kept  in  Eden- 
ton, the  Metropolis  of  North  Carolina.'' 


FOLIOS. 

Pool's  Synopsis  Crlticorani,  5  vols. 

T.  Augnstino  Opera,  10  vols.,  Col.  Agrip., 

1616. 
Tanti  in  quartour  Libros  Rogum,  etc. 
Tauti  iu  Jeremiani. 
Tanti  in  Ezechuolem. 
Tyntagma  Theologia  Obristiaiiao. 
Leigh's  Body  of  Divinity. 
Deodati's  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible. 
Ancient  Histories  of  Ensobius,  Socrates, 

and  Evagrins. 
Jinison's  History  of  tbo  Church. 


QUARTOS. 

Answer  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Josuite. 

Baridani  Quostione  in  8to.  Libe  Col.  Aria- 
tolelis. 

Prideaux*s  Fascioulus  Controv.  Theologi- 
caruni. 

Cartwright's  Harmonica  Evangolica. 

Notations  iu  Totam.  Scrip.  Sacrani. 

History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Great  Britain. 

Billson's  True  DifTcreuco  between  Chris- 
tian Subjection,  etc. 

Ball's  Answer  to  Canns's  two  Treatisea. 

Brick luck*8  Protestant  Evidence. 


>  Hawks's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  11,  p.  370. 

'Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Davis's  Revisal  (Newborn,  1752),  p.  203. 

> North  Carolina  Colonial  Kecords,  Vol.  II,  pp.  543, 584.  The  list  has  been  copied  as 
it  appears  in  the  records,  though  many  mistakes  may  bo  noticed  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names  of  titles  and  anthers. 
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Rainoldi  De. Rome:  Ecclesia  Iclolotatria. 

PieroA  Snnior.Impleadod. 

Hemsy,  Sao  Exercitail.  Novo  Tebtaiiieii- 
tnm. 

Cartwright'tt  Commout  ia  Prov.  Solo- 
mon ih. 

UsheHa  Drittanicaruiii  EccIoh.  Aiitiqui- 
tates. 

BalPtt  Friendly  Trial  of  the  grounds  of 
Separation. 

OCTAVOS. 

Franoisco  Lo  Rooh  Cursus  Pliilos., 2  parts. 
Tertia  pam  Sum  Philos  and  quarta. 
Piocolominco  UnivcrasPliiloM  do  Mori  bus. 
Da  Parci  Exercital  Philosophicurnm. 
Da  Parci  Systima  Loglca. 
Lensden's  ClaTiu  Greeca  novo  Tostamoiiti. 
Baron  ij  Motaphysica  General  is. 
Doanams  Comment  Rumi  Dialect. 
luh.  Rogio  Comment  ac  diHput  sojicaruin. 
Saiy  Ethica. 
Bnxtoy*B  Lexicon. 

Dialogue  in  Answer  to  a  Papisli  Cate- 
chism. 
Angnstini  de  Civitat^  Dei,  2  vols. 


Greek  Grammar. 

Jtimedonci  De  Scripts  Dei  Verbo,  etc. 

Itummis  Comment  in  Evang — Secmat. 

Enstachio  a  Sanoto  Paulo  Sum  Piiiioa. 

qnudripiurtita*. 

Scliuiblus  Libco  Comment  Tapicorum. 

Schickard*s  Hist.  Ilebreum. 

Molanchoris  Cronicon  Curiouis. 

Calvin's  Institutio  Christ.  Religionis. 

Davidis  Pores  Corjius  Doct.  Christiana. 

Aristotle's  Organon. 

Hockerman's  Systima  S.  S.  Theologia. 

Buxtoyi  Epit.  Gramiuat.  Hobrae. 

llysclbcin's  Thoaria  Logica. 

Amesins  doDivina  Prodestinatione. 

Baronius  Anuales  Ecclosiastioo. 

lingo  Gortins  Dcfeusio  fidei  Catholicae. 

Augnstini  Confessionum. 

Amesij  medulla  Theologico. 

Amesij  Rescript  Scolastica  ad  pio  Grevin- 

cliorij. 
Amesij  Tech  no  niatria. 

Wcndclini  Christianae  Thedogia. 

Lactautij  Divinarum  Institntionem. 

Pch  Cunai  de  Reb.  Uobraorom. 

Hebrew  Psalter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  PROVINCIAL  AND  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS BEFORE  1800. 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 

At  the  dato  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Lords  Proprietors  to 
the  Crown  the  white  population  is  estimated  by  Martin  at  about  13,000. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  royal  rule  the  educational  condition  of 
the  masses  was  but  little  changed.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  it 
was  the  custom  of  gentlemen  of  means  living  in  the  country  to  main- 
tain tutors  for  their  children.  In  the  Cai>e  Fear  section  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  from  1740  to  the  Revolution  to  send  the  young  men  to 
Harvard  to  be  educated.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  section  was 
the  seat  of  the  New  England  colony  which  came  to  North  C<irolina  about 
1660.  A  writer  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  says,  "  We 
remember  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  William  Hill,  the  father  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hill,  came  from  Boston  to  the  Cape  Fear  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
one  of  his  classmates." 

Wheeler  says  that  the  William  Hill  here  referred  to  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1716,  and  came  to  North  Carolina  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  settled  at  Brunswick,  where  he  taught  school.  He  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  distinguished  Hill  family  on  Cai>e  Fear.  His  son, 
the  Hon.  William  Hill,  married  a  daughter  of  GeneralJohn  Ashe,  and 
represented  the  Wilmington  District  in  Congress  from  1799  to  1803. 
The  Hill  and  Ashe  families  were  for  many  years  patrons  of  Harvard. 
He  adds,  "  It  would  seem  that  while  the  Cape  Fear  region  largely  pat- 
ronized Boston,  the  north-eastern  section  sent  her  sons  to  England, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  interior  sought  higlii*r  education  at  Prince- 
ton.''^ The  earl}'  Oovernors  of  the  province  ha<l  little  desire  to  promote 
popular  education,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  the  people,  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment, who  promoted  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

FIRST  EFFORTS  FOR   GOVERNMENTAL  AID. 

It  is  said  that  "Gabriel  Johnston,  who  was  appointed  Governor  in 
1734,  was  the  first  who  urged  on  the  Assembly  tjie  importance  of  mak- 

^  Wheeler's  Romiuisceuces,  p.  257.  -Ibid,,  p.  258. 

SO 
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iiig  some  provision  for  schools.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  lit- 
erary' man.  Having  been  educated  in  the  XJuivprsity  of  SL  Andrews 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  that  institution,  he 
knew  the  value  of  learning  and  wished  to  see  it  promoted ;  bat  when 
appropriations  were  made  for  it,  they  were  either  wasted  or  taken  to 
meet  some  other  demands  of  the  treasury."^ 

In  1736  Governor  Johnston,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  said: 
<<  In  all  civilized  Societys  of  men,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their  Peace  and  happiness,  to 
pollish  the  minds  of  young  Persons  with  some  degree  of  learning,  and 
early  to  instill  into  them  the  Principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  that 
the  Legislature  has  never  yet  taken  the  least  care  to  erect  one  school 
which  deserves  the  name,  in  this  wide  extended  country,  must  in  the 
judgment  of  all  thinking  men,  be  reckoned  one  of  our  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. To  what  purpose.  Gentlemen,  is  all  your  toil  and  labour,  ail 
your  pains  and  endeavors  for  the  advantage  and  enriching  your  fami- 
lies and  Posterity,  if  within  ourselves  you  cannot  afford  them  such  an 
education  as  may  qualifv  them  to  be  useful  to  their  Country  and  to 
enjoy  what  you  leave  them  with  decency."  He  further  asked  them, 
among  other  things,  to  consider  a  country  "where  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  inspire  the  youth  with  generous  sentiments,  worthy  Principles, 
or  the  least  tincture  of  literature,"  and  then  added,  "  lay  your  hands 
upon  your  hearts  and  consider  how  you  can  answer  it  to  God  and  your 
own  consciences,  how  you  can  answer  it  to  your  country  or  your  Pos- 
terity, if  you  either  neglect  this  opportunity  of  pursuing  such  valuable 
ends,  or  are  diverted  from  it  by  the  trifling  arts  of  designing  men."* 

The  General  Assembly  in  their  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Governor 
said:  "  We  lament  very  much  the  want  of  Divine  Publick  worship  (a 
crying  scandal  in  any,  but  more  especially  in  a  Christian  community) 
as  well  as  the  general  neglect  in  point  of  education,  the  main  sources 
of  all  disorders  and  corruptions,  which  we  should  rejoice  to  see  removed' 
and  remedyed,  and  are  ready  to  do  our  parts  towards  the  reformation  of 
such  flagrant  and  i)rolifick  evils."^  Although  so  much  was  said  about 
the  encouragement  of  education  and  the  establishing  of  schools,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  nor  bill  introduced  looking  to  that  end  at  this  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

FIRST  SCnOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  legislative  enactment  for  the  promotion 
of  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  journals  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Xewbern,  April  8-20, 1745.  On  April  15th,  "  Mr.  Craven 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  an  act  to  Impower  the  Commissioners  for  the  town 


'  CfirutherH'H  Life  t)f  Caldwell,  p.  77. 
3NortU  Carolina  Coloulal  Records,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  227,228. 
^/6W.,p.  2:u. 
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of  Edonton  to  keep  ia  repair  the  Town  fence,  &  to  erect  and  baild  a 
Pound  Bridges  Pablic  Wherf  &  to  erect  and  baild  a  school  hoase  in  the 
said  Town  and  other  purposes,  which  he  read  in  his  place."  On  April 
19th  this  bill  had  passed  its  several  readings,  and  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  approval,  receiving  the  Governor's  assent  the  following  day.' 

The  first  act  establishing  a  free  school  by  the  Government  was  passed 
in  1749.'  This  would  seem  to  discredit  the  statement  made  by  various 
historians  of  the  State  that  the  first  school  of  any  kind  established  by 
the  Government  was  at  Newbern,  in  1764. 

SOOTGH-IRISH  IMMIGRATION— MARKED  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMEKT. 

There  was  no  marked  educational  advancement  manifested  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  began  to  settle  in  the  State  in  large 
numbers  about  1736 ;  this  immigration  continued  till  1776,  the  new  com- 
ers bringing  with  them  in  a  great  measure  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
principles  that  prompted  the  establishing  of  Icolumkill  and  Lindlsfame. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  people  into  North  Carolina  is 
concisely  stated  by  the  Bev.  J.  Bumple,  D.  D.,  in  the  Home  Maga- 
zine of  March,  1881,  as  follows:  "In  June,  1736,  Henry  McCuUoch, 
from  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  secured  a  grant  from  George  II 
of  64,000  acres  in  the  present  county  of  Duplin,  and  introduced  into  it 
between  three  and  four  thousand  emigrants  from  his  native  county. 
These  were  the  Scotch-Irish  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers  whom 
James  I  had  induced  to  move  to  Ireland  and  occupy  the  impmense  do- 
mains that  escheated  to  the  Crown  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of 
Tyrconnei  and  Tyrone  in  1604.  About  the  same  time  (1730-1740)  the 
Scotch  began  to  occupy  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  and  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Oulloden  Moor,  in  1746,  great  numbers  of  Highlanders  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  *  Prince  Charlie'  emigrated  to  America,  and  occupied 
the  counties  of  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Kobeson,  Moore,  Eichmond,  Har- 
nett, and  parts  of  Chatham  and  Anson.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
Scotch  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Cape  Fear, 
and  have  retained  it  till  this  day. 

^^  In  the  meantime  thousands  of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  laboring  under  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ligion, began  to  seek  homes  in  America.  Most  of  them  landed  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  a  few  at  Charleston.  The  northern  stream  first  flowed 
westward  to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  about  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  rendered  frontier  life  dangerous  in  Pennsylvania,  multitudes 
changed  their  course  and  moved  down  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  till  they  met  the  other  stream  of 
their  countrymen  that  was  moving  upward  from  Charleston  along  the 


J  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  783, 788,  790.         « Ibid.,  p.  977. 
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banks  of  the  Santee,  Wateree,  Broad,  Pacolet,  Ennoree,  and  Salada 
lUvers.  And  this  was  the  way  the  Scotish-Irish  came  into  this  region, 
beginning  to  arrive  about  173G  and  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Bevolation  in  1776,  daring  forty  years.'' 

From  the  arrival  of  these  immigrants  dates  the  impnlse  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  thronghout  the  State.  It  is  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  that  North  Carolina  owes  the  establishment  of  her  first  classi- 
cal schools,  and  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centaiy  the 
history  of  education  in  this  State  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
this  denomination,  llev.  Dr.  Itumple,  in  writing  of  this  period,  says: 
"And  so  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  age  has  regarded  it  as  indis- 
pensable to  her  welfare  to  maintain  schools  where  her  sons  should  learn 
to  read  the  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  western  Christianity,  and 
the  Greek,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,  as  well  as  the 
mathematics  and  the  liberal  sciences — the  '  Trivium '  and  the  ^  Quad- 
rivium.'" 

About  1745  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Synods  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  began  to  send  missionaries  to  North  Carolina.  Numer- 
ous churches  were  established,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  a  school 
was  planted  by  the  church.  ^'Almost  invariably,"  says  Pooto,  "  as 
soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a 
pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school, — 
as  in  Sugar  Creek,  Poplar  Tent,  Centre,  Bethany,  Buflfalo,  Thyatira, 
Grove  [Duplin  County],  Wilmington,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  Pa- 
tillo  in  Orange  and  Granville  [Counties]." ' 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  several  other  States,  the  higher  education 
owes  its  first  impulse  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

Presbyterian  missionaries,  graduates  of  Princeton,  sent  to  this  State 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods,  gathered  the  scattere<l  families  of  their  faith  into 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  church  was  planted  a  classical  school. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Princeton  influence  was  predominant 
in  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  leading  divines,  teachers,  and  i>oliti- 
cians  were  alumni  of  that  institution,  as  is  demonstrated  by  tlie  follow- 
ing list  of  native  and  adopted  sons  of  the  State  who  were  graduated  by 
that  institution  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  of  these  to  make  his 
home  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  class  of  1753,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  as  a  missionaiy  in  1755.  His  biogra- 
pher says  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Southern  St^ites. 


'  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Claroliim,  p.  CtVS, 
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One  of  tbe  most  prominent  public  men  of  this  period  was  Alexander 
Martin,  class  of  1756,  whose  father  came  from  "Sew  Jersey  to  this  State. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Bevolationary  War.  In  1782,  and  again  in  1789, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  From  1793  to  1791)  he  was  in 
the  CTnited  States  Senate.  His  alma  mat^  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  upon  him  in  1793. 

Among  the  ablest  of  those  who  came  from  New  Jersey  was  the  Bev. 
Alexander  McWhorter,  class  of  1757,  who  organized  several  charohes 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  later  life 
he  returned  to  his  native  State. 

In  1777  Samuel  Spencer,  class  of  1759,  a  native  North  Carolinian, 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  at  the  first  election 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  services  of  Joseph  Alexander,  class  of  1760,  and  Bev.  David 
Caldwell,  class  of  1761,  as  pioneer  prompters  of  education  in  the  State, 
are  referred  to  in  the  sketches  of  Queen's  College  and  Caldwell's  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Close,  class  of  1763,  is  remembered  as  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  religion  and  education. 

A  well-known  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  that  of  Waight-still 
Avery,  class  of  1766,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  In  1769  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Charlotte,  where  he  did  muck  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  literature.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  being  elected  to  that  position  in  1777. 

Ephraim  Brevanl,  class  of  1768,  was  a  leading  spirit  of  the  Bevolu- 
tiou,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  class  of  1768  had  two  representatives  from  North  Carolina — Adlai 
Osborne  and  Thomas  Reese.  The  former  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  Stiite  University  and  a  man  of  wide  influence.  The  latter 
won  distinction  in  another  State. 

Isaac  Alexander,  class  of  1772,  was  *at  one  time  president  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy.  The  Alexander  family  has  famished  several  noted 
educators  to  the  State,  and  has  at  this  time  a  representative  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  Rev.  James  Templeton,  class  of  1772,  labored  for  several  years  in 
this  State. 

A  native  Carolinian,  Andrew  King,  class  of  1773,  after  graduating, 
made  his  home  in  New  York,  where  he  became  x)romiDent. 

North  Carolina  is  interested  in  four  members  of  the  class  of  1774 — ^the 
Rev.  Stephen  Bloomer  Balch,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  came  to  this 
State  in  early  life ;  Rev.  James  Hall,  a  Pennsylvanian,  an  account  of 
whom  is  given  in  tlio  sketch  of  Clio's  Nursery;  David  Witherspoon,  a 
son  oi"  President  Witherspoon,  of  Princeton,  who  became  prominent  as 
a  membcT  of  the  bar  in  Newborn  ;  and  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  who  en- 
tered college  from  North  Carolina,  but  afterwards  won  distinction  in 
South  Carolina. 
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The  Eev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  class  of  1775,  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  but  abont  1781  he  made  Tennessee  his  home.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Davidson  Academy,  which  afterwards  became  Nash- 
ville University,  and  was  it:8  first  president. 

In  1790  Spruce  McCay,  class  of  1775,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
8nx)erior  court.  The  Rev.  James  McRee,  D.  D.,  of  the  same  class,  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  education  and  did  much  for  its  promotion. 

The  class  of  177G  gave  two  Governors  to  the  State,— Nathaniel  Alex- 
ander and  William  Richardson  Davio.  Tbe  latter  wa«  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Ho  was  a  prominent  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  tiiat  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
though  his  absence  at  the  time  it  was  signed  prevented  his  name  being 
affixed  to  it.  In  1799  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  soon  after  that  was 
appointed  by  the  President  envoy  from  this  country  to  France.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  University,  reference  is  made  to  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education. 

Edward  Graham,  class  of  1780,  was  a  successful  lawyer. 

Evan  Alexander,  class  of  1787,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  1797  to  1803,  and  of  Congress  from  1805  to  1809. 

For  twenty -five  ycfirs  David  Stone,  class  of  1788,  was  prominent  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  He  was  an  able  champion  of  the 
University,  and  was  at  difl'erent  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  Governor,  member  of  Congress,  and  United  States 
Senator. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Pitt  Irving,  class  of  1789,  was  principal  of  the  New- 
bern  Academy  from  1790  to  1812.  He  was  an  E[)iscopal  clergyman,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  day. 

Sketches  of  Robert  Rett  Chapman,  class  of  1789,  and  Joseph  Cald- 
well, class  of  1791,  early  x>resi(lents  of  the  University,  are  given  in  the 
history  of  that  institution. 

In  the  class  of  1792  were  graduated  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  M.  D., 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Charles  Wilson  Harris,  one  of  the  llrst  professors  of  the  University. 

One  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons,  William  Gaston, 
was  graduated  in  1790.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from 
1813  to  1817.  I)ani(4  Webster,  when  asked  ^*  Who  was  the  greatest  of 
the  great  men  of  the  '  War  Congress  ?' ''  is  said  to  have  replied,  "The 
greatest  man  was  William  Gaston."  In  18.'54  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  whicih  i)osition  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1841.  The  opinions  which  he  rendered  while  on  the 
bench  "  are  not  only  monuments  of  legal  learning,  but  models  of  ele- 
gant literature."  Tlie  <legree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  liim 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819;  Harvard,  1820 ;  University 
of  New  York,  1834;  and  Princeton,  1835. 

Frederick  Beasley,  cla«s  of  1797,  was  a  distinguished  Episcopp,!  cler- 
gyman, and  was  at  one  time  provost  of  the  Univeimt^y  c^l  Ve,\^\\^^\^^^o^a»* 
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James  W.  Clark,  of  the  same  class,  was  prominent  in  State  ix>IiticSi 
In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department. 

The  last  North  Carolinian  to  gradnate  at  Princeton  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry  was  Frederick  Nash,  class  of  1799,  who  became  a  distiDgnished 
lawyer  and  chief-jnstice  of  the  supremo  court  of  the  State.  Promi- 
nent among  those  who  studied  at  Princeton  but  did  not  graduate  was 
Nathaniel  Macon,  member  of  the  National  Congress  from  1791  to  1828, 
and  several  times  speaker  of  the  House  and  president  pro  t^m.  of  the 
Senate.  Many  Carolinians  of  note  have  studied  there  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  but  since  the  establishment  of  Davidson  College  by  the 
Presbyterians  the  student  attendance  from  this  State  to  that  institn- 
tion  has  almost  ceased. 

The  first  two  presidents  of  the  University  were  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton, and  as  far  as  practicable  they  copied  the  curriculum  of  their  alma 
mater.  The  first  president  of  Davidson* College  was  graduated  at  the 
University  during  the  Caldwell  administration,  so  it  is  evident  that 
early  collegiate  education  in  North  Carolina  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

EABLY     CLASSICAL      SCnOOLS— TATE'S     ACADEMY     AND     CROWFIELD 

ACADEMY. 

The  Eev.  James  Tate,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland,  was  among 
the  first  to  establish  a  classical  school  in  the  State.  Foote  says  that  ho 
established  his  school  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  about  1760.*  At  that 
time  this  place  could  have  had  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  This 
school  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Tate  for  about  eighteen  years,  but  so 
pronounced  and  violent  were  his  Whig  principles,  that  the  proximity  of 
British  power  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him,  so  he  removed  into  the  inte- 
rior, making  Hawfields,  in  Orange  County,  his  home. 

In  1760  Crowtield  Academy  was  opened  in  Mecklenburg  County,  in  the 
bounds  of  Centre  Presbyterian  Church  congregation,  about  two  miles 
from  where  Davidson  College  now  stands,  of  which  institution  this 
school  may  be  considered  the  genu,  and  on  that  account  is  worthy  of 
note.  Many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  the  Davidsons, 
Osbornes,  and  others,  got  part  of  their  classical  training  in  this  acad- 
em3\*  Mr.  Leazar,  in  a  recent  address  at  Davidson  College,  said  that  this 
was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  Stiite,  and  that  it  was  conducted  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, — ''  the  Eev.  David  Keir, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  professor  in  the 
ITniveraity  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  later  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  of  like 
c.haracter.''  Among  those  who  studied  here  he  mentions  "Dr.  McKee, 
the  scholarly  divine;  Dr.  James  llall,  the  learned  and  military  parson; 
Dr.  Samuel  V.  MdCorkle,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  bis  genera- 

'  Fo<)t4^'rt  Skt'.nrlirH  of  NorHi  Carolina,  p.  178. 
-  Uumplo'rt  Kowau  County,  pp.  84-85, 
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tion ;  Col.  Adlai  Osborne,  tho  wise  coausellor  and  able  defender  of  the 
people's  rigbts;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevanl,  autbor  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and,  probably,  Hagh  La wson  White,  the 
most  distinguished  citizen  of  onr  daughter,  Tennessee,  during  tho  first 
part  of  this  century."  Some  young  men  from  the  West  Indies  studied 
at  this  school. 

DB.  DAVID  CALDWELL'S  SCHOOL— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  most  illustrious  name  in  the  educational  history  of  l^orth  Caro- 
lina is  that  of  tho  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.  For  many  years  "his  log 
cabin  serveii  for  North  Carolina  as  an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary."  ^  An  able  Presbyterian  divine,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Our- 
rie,  says  that  "  Dr.  Caldwell  as  a  teacher,  was  probably  more  useful 
to  the  church  than  any  one  mj^n  in  tho  United  States."  In  1766  or  W 
Dr.  Caldwell  established  his  classical  school  in  Guilford  County,  at 
that  time  the  north-eastern  part  of  Rowan  County,  about  three  miles 
from  where  Greensborough  now  stands.'  It  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  schools  of  the  South,  and  we  are  told  that  to  have  passed 
through  the  course  of  study  given  here,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher,  was  a  sufiicient  recommendation  for  scholarship  in  any  section 
of  the  South. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  full  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  such  was  his  rep- 
utation as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  that  in  his  school  were  stu- 
dents from  all  of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  more  men  into  the  learned  professions 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  certainly  in  the  Southern  States. 
While  many  of  his  students  continued  their  studies  at  Princeton,  and 
at  the  University  of  Isorth  Carolina  after  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  the  larger  number,  and  several  of  those  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  in  after-life,  never  went  anywhere  else  for  instruc- 
tion, nor  enjoyed  otber  advantages  for  higher  education  than  those 
afibrded  at  his  school.  His  biographer  says:  '^Five  of  his  scholars 
became  Governors  of  different  States ;  many  more  members  of  Con- 
gress, some  of  whom  occupiied  a  high  standing,  and  still  (1842)  occupy 
it;  and  a  much  greater  number  became  lawyers,  judges,  physicians, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any  man  to  have 
been  the  instructor  of  such  men  as  Judge  Murphey,  Judge  McCoy,  and 
many  others  who,  in  the  same  road  to  honor  and  usefulness,  fell  very 
little,  if  any,  behind  them ;  and  to  one  who  knew  the  value  and  im- 
I>ortance  of  religion  21s  he  did,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  very 
pleasant  reflection  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  the 
gospel  ministry  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  who  died  a  few  years  since  in  Wash- 


^  The  early  chissical  achoolH  of  tho  ProHbytcrian  Church  iu  North  GaroUwo.^  Wx- 
ginia,  and  Now  Jeniey  were  called  *'  log  coUegeH.*' 
'Rumple's  JSoiTAU  County,  ]>.  84. 
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ington  Goanty,  Pa.,  and  many  others  who  were  burning  and  shiniog 
lights  in  the  world.^ ' 

DAVID  CALDWELL— HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  life  presents  many  valuable  Icssous,  and  a  short  sketch 
of  this  patriot  and  scholar  can  but  prove  interesting.  David  Cald- 
weU,  the  son  of  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  farmer,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  March  22, 1725.  In  early  youth,  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cari>euter,  and 
until  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  worked  at  the  bench.  He  then  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry,  and  his  first  steps  were  to  obtain  a  classical  education. 
For  some  time  lie  studied  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  school  of 
Bev.  Bobert  Smith,  the  father  of  John  B.  Smith,  so  favorably  known  in 
Virginia  as  president  of  Hampden- Sidney  Collcf^e,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege.*   Before  entering  college  he  taught  school  for  one  or  more  years. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  year  he  entered  Princeton,  though  he 
was  graduated  in  1761.  At  the  time  he  became  a  student  the  require- 
ments for  admission  were  as  follows :  '^  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the  lowest  or  Freshman  class  must  be  capable  of  composing  grammati- 
cal Latin,  translating  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists in  Greek ;  and  by  a  late  order  (made  in  Mr.  Davies-s  administra- 
tion) must  understand  the  principal  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic.  Candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  higher  classes  are  not  only  previously  examined, 
but  recite  a  fortnight  upon  trial,  in  that  particular  class  for  which  they 
oflfer  themselves  5  and  are  then  fixed  in  that,  or  a  lower,  as  they  happen 
to  be  judged  qualified.  But,  unless  in  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
cases,  none  are  received  after  the  Junior  year. "  ^ 

His  assiduity  as  a  student  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  inci- 
dent related  by  Dr.  Carutliers :  "  An  elderly  gentleman  of  good  stand- 
ing in  one  of  his  (Caldwell's)  congregations  stated  to  me  a  few  weeks 
since  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  Dr.  Caldwell  was  spending  a 
night  at  his  father's  one  summer  about  harvest,  and  while  they  were 
all  sitting  out  in  the  open  porch  after  supper,  a  remark  was  after  some 
time  made  about  the  impropriety  of  sitting  so  long  in  the  night  air,  when 
he  (Dr.  Caldwell)  observed  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  had  gone^ 
there  was  nothing  unwholesome  in  the  night  air;  for  while  he  was  in 
college,  he  usually  studied  in  it  and  slei)t  in  it,  during  the  warm  weather, 
as  it  was  his  practice  to  study  at  a  table  by  the  window,  with  the  sash 
raised,  until  a  latehour,  then  cross  his  arms  on  the  table,  lay  his  head  on 
them,  and  sleep  in  that  position  till  morning.  This  was  not  very  far  be- 
hind the  most  inveterate  students  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  and  a  man  who  had  strength  of  constitution  to 

>  Caruthers's  Caldwell,  p.  31. 

«  Footers  Sket^ihes  of  North  Carolina,  p.  2:W. 

3  Maclean's  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersej',  Vol.  I,  p.  272. 
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paraue  such  a  coarse  of  apx)licatioD,  though  of  moderate  abilities,  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  a  scholar."  * 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  at  Princeton  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  account  of  the  college  by  President  Finley,  pub- 
lished in  1764 ;  and  as  Dr.  Caldwell  was  graduated  in  1761,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
}x>8ed  that  the  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent. After  tiikiiig  his  degree  in  1761  he  taught  for  a  year  at  Gape  May, 
when  he  again  returned  and  took  a  graduate  course  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  «as  tutor  in  languages,  so  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  system  of  in- 
struction as  it  was  under  Dr.  Fiuley's  administration.  In  his  account  of 
the  courses  tind  methods  President  Finley  says :  <^  As  to  the  branches  of 
literature  taught  here,  they  are  the  same  with  those  which  are  made  parts 
of  education  in  the  European  (colleges,  save  only  such  as  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  infancy  of  this  institution.  The  students  are  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes,  which  are  called  the  Freshman,  the  Sophomore,  the 
Junior,  and  the  Senior.  In  each  of  these  they  continue  one  year,  giving 
and  receiving  in  their  turns  those  tokens  of  respect  and  subjection  which 
belong  to  their  standings,  in  order  to  preserve  a  due  subordination.  The 
Freshman  year  is  spent  in  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  particularly  in 
reading  Horace,  Cicero's  Orations,  the  Greek  Testament,  Lncian's  Dia- 
logues, find  Xenoplion's  Cyropedia.  In  the  Sophomore  year  they  still 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  languages,  particularly  Homer,  Longinus, 
etc.,  and  enter  upon  the  sciences,  geography,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the 
mathematics.  The^'  continue  their  mathematical  studies  throughout 
the  Junior  year,  and  also  pass  through  a  course  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  chronology,  etc.;  and  the  greater  number,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  educating  for  the  service  of  the  church,  are  initiated 
into  the  Hebrew.  *  *  *  The  Senior  year  is  entirely  employed  in 
reviews  and  composition.  They  now  revise  the  most  improving  parts 
of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  weekly  course  of  disputation  is  continued,  which  was 
also  carried  on  through  the  preceding  year.  They  discuss  two  or  three 
theses  in  a  week,  some  in  the  syllogistic  and  others  in  the  forensic  man- 
ner, alternately,  the  forensic  being  always  performed  in  the  English 
tongue.''  Besides  the  above  there  were  i)ublic  disputations  on  Sundays 
on  theological  questions,  and  once  each  month  the  Seniors  delivered 
original  orations  before  a  public  audience.  Members  of  the  Senior  and 
lower  classes  were  also  reipiired  from  time  to  time  to  declaim.^ 

Such  was  the  course  of  instruction  taken  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  such 
the  educational  system  which  prevailed  in  the  first  institutions  for  higher 
education  established  in  Xorth  Carolina. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Princeton  in  September,  1762, 
David  Caldwell  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry'.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  176.'].    In  1764  he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  North 


>  CarutlierH's  Calthvell,  p.  *20, 

-  Maclean's  History  of  tlio  College  of  New  Jewfcy ,  \o\.\,  \v»'3Wfe, 
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Oaroliua,  rcturuiu^  to  New  Jersey  in  1765,  beiD|;  ordaiuecl  to  the  fall 
work  of  the  miuistiy  at  the  l^resby  tery  held  at  Treuton  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  immediately  returned  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  hiboredas 
miHsionary,  until  on  March  3,  1708,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Alamance  congregations. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  few  Presbyterian  ministers  in  l^orth 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  vcr3'  first  to  make  the 
State  his  i>ermanent  home.  His  history  is  more  identified  with  the 
moral  and  educatioiuil  history  of  North  Carolina  than  is  that  of  any  other 
one  man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1760  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Kev^.  Alexander  Craighead,  and  as  the  salary  from  his  churches 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  supplement  it  by  teaching  a  school.  At  this  time  schools  for 
primary  education  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  but  to  him  is 
due  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  institution  for  the  higher 
education  that  achieved  more  than  local  fame.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  reputation  which  this  school  acquired.  The  average  a^ 
tendauceof  students  w^is  from  fifty  to  sixty,  which  wiis  a  large  number 
for  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  exercises  of 
the  school  were  not  interrupteil  by  the  war  till  1781,  at  that  time  nearly 
all  his  students  having  taken  service  in  the  American  Army.  The  ex- 
ercises  of  the  school  were  resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
^Hhough  the  number  of  students  was  small  until  peace,  and  with  it  in- 
cipient prosperity,  were  restored  to  the  country.''  Dr.  Caldwell  con- 
tinued his  labors  as  a  teacher  till  about  1722,  when  he  was  forced  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  retire  from  active  work. 

Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  in  an  <iddrcss  before  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  referring  to  the  facil- 
ities for  higher  education  before  the  opening  of  the  State  University  in 
1795,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Caldwell  school :  ''  The  most  prominent 
and  useful  of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
County.  He  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
to  the  literatui-e  of  North  C^irolina  will  never  be  suiliciently  appreci- 
ated, but  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  his  school  were  very  lim- 
ited. There  was  no  library  attached  to  it;  his  student.s  were  supplied 
with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Mathematics,  and  Martinis  Natural  Philosophy.  Moral  philosophy  was 
taught  from  a  syllabus  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no  books  on  history  or  miscella- 
neous literature.  There  were  indeed  very  few  in  the  State,  except  in 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  who  lived  in  the  commercial  towns.  1  well  re- 
member that  after  completing  my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell 
I  sx)ent  nearly  two  years  without  finding  any  books  to  read,  except 
some  old  works  on  theological  subjects.  At  length  1  accidentally  met 
with  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  an  odd  volume  of 
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Smollett's  Iwoderick  Bandom,  and  an  abridgment  of  Don  Qaixote. 
Theue  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  University  in  the  year 
1700.  Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  students  had  better  opi>ortunities  of  get- 
ting books  than  m^'self;  and  with  these  slender  opportunities  of  in- 
struction it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in  the  liberal 
professions.  At  this  day  [1827 J,  when  libmries  are  established  in  all- 
our  towns,  when  every  professional  man  and  every  respectable  gentle- 
man has  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  inconven- 
iences under  which  young  men  labored  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Caruthers  says :  "  But  the  most  important  service  he 
(Dr.  Caldwell)  rendered  as  a  teacher  was  to  the  church  or  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  nearly  all  the  young  men  who  came  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  it,  were  trained  in  liis  school,  many 
of  whom  are  still  living  (1842) ;  and  while  some  are  superannuated, 
others  are  still  useful  men,  either  as  preachers  or  as  teachers  in  different 
institutions  of  learning."^ 

It  is  said  that  his  mode  of  discipline  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  while 
it  did  not  admit  of  imitation,  yet  it  was  so  successful  that  it  could  not 
be  surpassed.  His  students  were  bound  to  him  with  bonds  of  affection, 
and  an  approving  word  from  their  ''  Dominie  "  was  eagerly  sought  for. 
If  the  course  of  instruction  at  his  school  was  not  very  extended  it  was 
thorough,  as  is  testified  by  those  who  were  prepared  by  him  for  future 
usefulness.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  sons,  who  studied  under  Dr.  Caldwell  and  was  prepared 
by  him  for  the  Junior  class  half  advanced  iu  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  gave  him  the  highest  praise  as  a  teacher,  though  at  the  time 
he  wa«  under  his  instruction  Dr.  Caldwell  was  between  eighty -five 
and  ninety  3'ears  old. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  services  to  his  country  in  the  hour  that  "  tried  men's 
souls"  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  had  his  full  share  of  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  It  was  the  delight  of  both  the  Tories  and  the 
British  to  persecute  him.  He  was  driven  from  his  home,  and  to  keep 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  forced  to  8i)end  many 
nights  in  the  forest.  His  library  and  the  many  valuable  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  were  destroyed  with  great  wantonness.  An  effort  was 
made  to  seduce  him  with  British  gold,  but  neither  money  nor  persecu- 
tion could  shake  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Alexander  says :  ^'  The  first  bloodshed  of  the  Bevolution  was  not  at 
Lexington,  but  on  the  Alamance,  in  North  Carolina,  May  16, 1771,  in  an 
engagement  between  Governor  Tryon's  troops  and  the  B^gulators,  as 
they  were  called.  These  Eegulators  were  not  adventurers,  but  the 
sturdy,  patriotic  members  of  three  Presbyterian  congregations,  all  of 
them  having  as  their  pastors  graduates  of  Princeton.    Mr.  Caldwell  was 

1  Carathero's  CaldwoU,  p.^. 
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one  of  theiUy  aud  oii  tho  uiornin^f  of  the  battle  wiis  on  the  groundy  going 
from  one  sido  to  tho  other,  cudeavoriiig  to  prc\*oiit  the  catastrophe."' 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  member  of  tho  State  coiiveiitioa  of  1776,  which 
drew  up  the  ^'  Bill  of  Bi^hts^  aud  framed  the  Constitution.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1778,  where  he  took  a  decided  stand  as  an  advocate  of  States' 
rights;  but  in  the  party  conflict^}  preceding  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Federalists. 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  State,  aud  such  his 
reputation  for  scholarship,  that  on  the  establishment  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity the  piH^sidency  was  tendered  him.  On  account  of  his  years  the 
honor  was  declined.  In  1810  this  institution  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  August  25, 182:^.  It  is  a  fit  testimonial 
of  his  many  virtues  that  *' time-worn  veterans  in  the  service  of  their 
country*,  men  who  have  stooil  tirm  against  the  intrigues  of  ambition  and 
the  assaults  of  power,  men  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  aud 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, year  after  year,  until  they  have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  have 
been  known  to  shed  tears  at  the  mention  of  his  name  when  parsing  in 
l)ublic  conveyance  by  the  place  where  his  remains  lie  buried,  and  by  the 
church  in  which  he  preached  and  they  were  hearers  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  while  preparing  under  his  instruction  for  future  distinction 
and  usefulness  in  the  world." - 

gUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 

The  most  celebrated  institution  for  higher  edue:ilion  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  colonial  period  was  Queen's  Colh'ge,  also  known  as 
Queen's  Museum,  located  at  Charlotte,  and  its  history  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  literature  as  a  bold  and  vigorous  ell'ort  made  for  its  pro- 
motion under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  found  in  the  classical  school 
established  in  1707,  by  the  Kev.  Joseiih  Alexander,^  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  of  the  class  of  17(10,  and  a  ALr.  Benedict,  at  the  Sugar  Creek 
Presbyterian  church,  near  Cliarlotte.*  The  community  in  which  this 
school  was  located  was  noted  for  its  intelligence.  The  school  flour- 
ished, and  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  comma- 
nity  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope.  Queen's  College  became  the 
successor  of  Alexander's  school.    An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  founding. 


^AloXtimlcr's  Prinootoii  Cnlh»«5«>  during  the  Eightt^enth  Century,  p.  70. 

-*  Canithors'H  Caldwell,  p.  :iG. 

■■' After  ii  f«w  joars  Dr.  Ali*xand<'r  reinovod  to  South  Carol iuai  whcru  ho  was  as 
Active  in  tho  cause  of  education  as  ho  had  heen  in  liis  native  State.  lu  1797  the 
Soutli  Can)lina  Legislature  l)est(«wcd  a  charter  upon  Alexandria  Colloj^o,  named  in 
hiH  honor. 

■•Footo's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  19 1,  513. 
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establishing,  aud  endowing  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  town  of  Gharlottei 
in  Mecklenbnrg  Gonnty,"  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
Newbern  on  December  5, 1770.*  It  was  twice  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
latnre,  and  twice  repealed  by  royal  proclamation^  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  '^  No  compliments  to  his  Queen  could  render  Whigs  in  politics 
and  Presbyterians  in  religion  acceptable  to  George  III.  A  college  un- 
der such  auspices  was  too  well  calculated  to  insure  the  growth  of  the 
numerous  democracy.''  The  royal  Government,  as  a  rule,  favored  no 
institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  Ghurch  of  England.  To  this 
the  Presbyterians  of  this  section  would  not  assent.  It  is  said  that  the 
notorious  Gol.  David  Fanning  offered  to  secure  a  charter  with  himself 
as  chancellor  and  the  Kev.  Joseph  Alexander  as  head  teacher.  But 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  capital  city,  Gharlotte,  was  termed 
by  Lord  Gornwallis  the  "  hornet's  nest  of  the  lievolution,"  were  as  much 
opposed  to  such  a  chancellor  as  was  the  King  to  an  institution  that 
would  not  receive  his  minions.  But,  notwithstanding  royal  disfavor, 
Queen's  Gollego  continued  to  flourish.  Dr.  Garuthers,  referring  to  the 
people  of  Mecklenburg,  says:  <^Man  might  as  well  attempt  to  lay  his 
interdict  upon  the  coming  forth  of  vegetation,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  warmed  aud  refreshed  by  genial  influences  from  above,  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  people  in  knowledge  and  improvement."  * 

We  are  told  by  Vass  that  *'  the  King's  fears  that  the  college  would 
become  the  fountain  of  republicanism  were,  perhaps,  quickened  into 
reality  by  his  re[)eated  rejection  of  the  charter,  for  Queen's  Museum 
became  the  rallying  point  for  literary  societies  and  political  clubs  pre- 
ceding the  lievolution ;  and  in  its  halls  were  held  the  significant  and 
decisive  debates  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  on  May  20,  1775.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from 
Queen's  Gollege  to  Liberty  Ilall  Academy  in  1775.*  It  is  not  probable 
tli.it  the  trustees  cared  to  have  a  royal  name  upon  an  institution  to  which 
the  British  authority  had  refused  a  charter.  The  coveted  charter  came 
at  last,  but  it  was  under  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  was  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Garolina  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  a  free  and  independent  State.  On  May  9,  1777,  the  first 
year  of  American  independence,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Isaac 
Alexander,  president,  Gol.  Thomas  Polk,  Gol.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham 
Alexander,  Waightstill  Avery,  Adlai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Ephnaim  Brevard,  Kev.  David  Galdwell,  Eev.  James  Ilall,  Rev. 
James  Edmonds,  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Kev.  Thomas  Reese,  Samuel  Mc- 
Gorkle,  and  Rev.  Thomas  H.  McGaule,  as  president  and  trustees  of  Lib- 
erty Ilall  Academy.    All  the  trustees  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  school 

'Davis's  Secoucl  Kevisal  of  Laws  of  North  Carolina  (Nowbern,  1773). 
«  Oanitheni's  CaldweU,  p.  193. 

^  Vafis's  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p.  4C ;  seo  also  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  CaroUna, 
p.  514. 
*  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  230. 
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was  under  the  sapervision  of  Orange  Presbytery,  at  that  time  ooveriBg 
the  whole  State.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Whereas^  The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  oonotiy 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beuelicial 
purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and  tchereasj  a  vexr 
promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary  iu  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there  taught  have  made  great  ad- 
vancements in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  radi- 
ments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished 
education,  which  they  have  since  completed  at  various  colleger  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  America ;  and  whereaSj  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the 
several  teachers  who  have  successfully  taught  and  presided  tbereio, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions; 
in  order^  therefore^  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may  he 
legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by  the  name 
of  'Liberty  Hali,'may  become  more  extensive  and  generally  useful  for 
the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of  education  ui)on  more  liberal, 
easy,  and  general  terms,  he  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  etc."* 

The  only  authoritative  account  of  this  institution  to  be  found  is  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  written  by  Adlai  Osborne,  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  (quoted  in  Caruthers's  Caldwell)  are  taken : 

"The  regulations  respecting  the  steward  and  boarding  were  siuga- 
larly  excellent  and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  April, 
1778,  the  laws  formed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and 
Kev.  Thomas  11.  McCaule,  the  committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
adopted  without  any  material  alteration.  The  course  of  studies  and 
the  distinction  of  classes  were  uearl}'^  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  more  limited,  and 
the  honors  conferred  were  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  degrees  of 
Bachelors  and  Masters  the  trustees  had  only  the  right  of  giving  a  cer- 
tiiicate  of  tlieir  studies  and  improvements.  At  this  meeting  overtures 
were  made  to  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  accept  the 
presidency,  but  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request  owing  to  the 
derangement  of  his  affairs  from  a  long  absence  during  the  Hevolution- 
ary  War,  having  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Robert 
BrownlJeld  was  then  appointed  to  the  office,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  for 
one  year,  as  Dr.  Alexander  had  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  sac- 
cess.  Dr.  Kphraini  Brevard  and  the  Bev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  were 
then  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  a  second  invitation  to  Dr.  McWhorter, 
with  instructions,  if  he  should  think  x)roper  again  to  decline,  to  solicit 

'  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  IJT)  (James  Davis,  Newbero,  1777). 
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the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Dr.  McWhorter,  after  settling  his  affairs,  removed  to  Charlotte,  and 
was  about  to  take  charge  of  Liberty  Hall  when  the  whole  business  re- 
lating to  it  was  suspended,  never  to  be  resumed.  This  took  place  about 
the  loth  of  February,  1780.'' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  diploma  received  by  Dr.  John  Graham, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
president  of  a  college  in  South  Carolina : 

"  State  of  Noeth  Caeolina, 

"  Mecklenburg  County : 
<<  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  John  Graham  hath  been  a  student  in  the 
Academy  at  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  State  and  county  above  mentioned,  the  • 
space  of  four  years  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment during  his  residence  there  was  perfectly  regular ;  that  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  such  acquisitions  both  in 
the  languages  and  scientific  learning  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
teachers. 

''  And  he  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  friendly  notice  and  regard  of 
all  lovers  of  religion  and  literature  wherever  he  may  come. 

'<  In  testimony  of  which  this  is  given  at  Liberty  Hall  this  22d  day  of 
November,  1778. 

^<Isc.  Alexandeb, 

'*  President. 
**Eph.  Beeyaed, 
"Abe'm  Alexandee, 

^^Trustee^.^ 

It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  the  most  celebrated  seminary  of 
learning,  except  William  and  Mary,  south  of  Princeton.  Its  able  presi- 
dents. Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  Princeton.  The  Bevolntiouary  War  closed  its  halls,  and  they 
were  desecrated  by  Cornwallis's  troops,  who  burned  them  when  his  re- 
treat upon  Wilmington  commenced.* 

In  October,  178:^,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy was  transferred  to  Salisbury,  the  name  being  changed  to  Salisbury 
Academy.* 

]Sev.  S.  C.  CaldweU,  after  theclosing  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  main 
tained  for  many  years  a  classical  school  of  high  grade  at  Sugar  Creek, 
near  Charlotte,  where  young  men  from  the  neighboriug  counties  were 
prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Princeton.^ 


>Whoeler*8  RcminisccncL's,  p.  25G.  Foote  8i.ys  that  Liberty  Hall  was  nsod  by  Com. 
wallisasa  hospital,  and  was  greatly  defaced  and  injared,  bat  does  not  say  that  it  was 
burned. — Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  516. 

3  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  142  (Newberu,  1794). 

3  Rev.  J.  Bample,  D.  D.,  in  North  Carolina  Presbyterian. 
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After  peace  was  declared  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  a  jfhysician  of  note,  who  had  been  educated  at  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy,  opened  a  high  school,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
repatation  for  a  number  of  years.^  Since  that  time  excellent  instita- 
tions  for  both  males  and  females  have  been  maintained  at  Charlotte. 

BEV.  HENRY  PATILLO'S  SCHOOL. 

I  ■ 

Eev.  Henry  Patillo,  a  contemporary  of  Eev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  for  many 
years  maintained  a  classical  school  in  Orange  County.  Althou^^h  this 
school  is  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  province, 
no  detailed  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Patillo 
6tudie<l  at  Princeton  during  the  presidency  of  the  liev.  Samuel  Davies, 
*  so  noted  in  the  religious  controversies  in  Virginia  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  Princeton  and  put  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  Such 
was  Mr.  Patillo's  reputation  as  a  scholar  that  in  1789  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  causa  honoris  by  Hampdeu-Sidney  College, 
of  Virginia. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  day,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  questions  in  which  the  colony  was 
involved.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congre-ss  of  North 
Carolina,  being  at  the  same  time  chaplain  of  the  body.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  this  Congress  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  considering  the  arrangements  for  confederation.  The  reputation 
made  by  some  of  the  students  of  his  school  during  the  first  years  of  the 
history  of  the  State  after  independence  had  been  achieved  evidences 
that  ^^he  was  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,'^  and  his  services  to  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  devolution  will  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  when  it  is  written  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  the  rccoixls  of  her  patriotic  sous  are  made  known  and  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  whole  country.* 

GRANVILLE  HALL. 

In  October,  1779,  "Granville  Hall,"  Granville  County,  was  incor- 
porated. This  school  was  liberally  supported,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  follows :  "  Whereas, 
The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  State  is  highly  necessary  and 
would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  purposes  to  the  good 
people  thereof  5  and  whereasj  the  county  of  Granville,  from  its  sitnation 
both  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  watered  and  abounding  with  provis- 
ions, is  a  fit  and  proper  place  to  erect  buildings  for  a  seminary  of  learu- 


'•  Footo*8  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  477,  517. 

3  For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  soe  Foote'a  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  pp.  2i:^-23U. 
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ing;  and  whereasj  large  sums  of  moucy  have  already  been  subscribed 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  a  laudable  and  beneficial  establishment, 
which  together  with  such  other  sums  as  may  be  given  in  donations  and 
otherwise  will  answer  all  the  expense  attending  the  same,  Resolved^  etc."' 

The  following  trustees  were  appointed:  Oovernor  Bichard  Caswell; 
Abner  Nash,  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  Thomas  Benbury,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  John  Penn,  I^v.  George  Micklejohn,  Bev.  Henry 
Patillo,  Thomas  Person,  Edmund  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Memucan  Hunt, 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Howell  Lewis,  Eobert  Lewis,  Charles  Bust 
Eaton,  John  Young,  and  Samuel  Smith.  They  were  instructed  to  pur- 
chase five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  erect  suitable  buildinfifs.^ 

For  several  years  the  Bev.  Henry  Patillo  was  principal  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

CLIO'S  NURSERY  AND  THE  ACADElilV  OF  THE  SCIEjjJOES. 

Clio's  Nursery,  located  on  Snow  Creek,  Iredell  County,  was  opened 
about  the  begiuning  of  the  Bevolutionary  War.  For  many  years  the 
Bev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  a  patriot,  scholar,  and  divine  of  western  North 
Carolina,  was  the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  where  so  many 
whose  memory  North  Carolina  now  delights  to  honor  studied.  But  the 
school  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  history  of  its  superin- 
tendent, James  Hall,  who  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  22, 1744, 
bnt  in  early  youth  made  North  Carolina  his  home.  h\  1774  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton,  where  he  stood  iirst  in  his  classes.  As  a  stu- 
dent he  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  be  made  in  tliose  studies  that  soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation President  Witherspoon  proposed  to  have  him  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Hall  declined  this  honor,  feeling 
that  duty  called  bim  to  labor  in  North  Carolina.  The  Orange  Presby- 
tery licensed  him  to  preach  in  177G,  and  two  years  later  he  became  pas- 
tor of  churches  within  the  bounds  of  that  presbytery. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  worthily  bestowed:  "A  full  account  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Hall  during  the  Bevolutionary  War  would  fill  a  volume. 
His  active,  enterprising  spirit  would  not  let  him  be  neuter;  his  princi- 
ples, drawn  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and 
cultivated  by  Dr.  W^itherspoon,  carried  him  with  all  his  heart  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  To  that  he  gave  his  powers  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate."*  His  appeals  during  the  opening  years  of  the  war  did  much  to 
fire  the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  When 
Cornwallis  was  devastating  South  Carolina  Mr.  Hall  called  tlie  people 
of  his  section  together  and  addressed  them  with  great  fervor.  A  cav- 
alry company  was  immediately  organized,  and  by  general  consent  he 
was  demanded  for  their  leader,  which  post  he  accepted.    He  was  at  the 

*  Martinis  Collection  of  Private  Actn,  p.  93. 

'Alexander's  Princeton  Collngc  during  the  E\g\iteen\.\i  CetiVvix^,  V» "^^^ 
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same  time  the  captain  of  a  company  and  the  chaplain  of  a  rei^ment 
General  Greene  tendered  him  a  commission  as  general,  which  he  de- 
clined on  the  grounds  that  there  were  others  who  could  fill  the  position 
with  ability  eqaal  at  least  to  his,  while  he  had  pledged  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.^ 

After  the  war  Doctor  Hall  again  resumed  his  duties  in  the  ^log 
college"  mentioned  above.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  principal 
of  Clio's  Nursery,  he  opened  at  his  residence  an  ^^  academy  of  the  sci- 
ences," which  was  supplied  by  him  with  some  philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  professor.  This  was  the  first  sci- 
entific school  in  the  State.  A  large  number  of  men  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  received  their  scientific  education  there  while 
pursuing  their  classical  studies  at  Clio's  Nursery.  Besides  a  number 
of  ministers  who  studied  under  his  direction,  there  were  President 
Waddell,  of  Athens  College,  and  Judge  Lowrie,  of  Georgia ;  Andrew 
Pickens  and  Governor  Israel  Pickens,  of  Alabama;  and  George  W. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1841  aiid  afterwards  minister  to 
liussia,  and  Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  students  of 
these  institutions  came  from  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  States. 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  of  this  time  was  elementary  text-books. 
To  meet  this  need  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  English  grammar,  which  was 
copied  and  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  printed  and  largely 
used  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 

Doctor  Hall  died  July  25,  182G,  but  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  survived  him  many  years,  and  finally  gave  place  to  Davidson 
College,  founded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

In  1779  Science  Hall,  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  was  incorpo- 
rated, with  William  Hooper,  Alexander  Martin,  and  others  as  trustees. 
They  were  given  the  same  privileges  as  the  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy. 

The  Legislature  in  1784  accorded  this  institution  the  privilege  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery,  and  also  gave  the  school  the  old  Epis- 
copal church,  built  in  colonial  times  by  taxation,  for  recitation  halls, 
reserving  tlie  right  of  holding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  it  when  the 
General  Assembly  should  convene  in  Hillsborough.^ 

ZION  PARNASSUS. 

Zion  Parnassus,  a  classical  school  established  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Eu- 
sebius  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Thyatira,  on  the  road  be- 


'  Alexander's  Princeton  College,  pp.  175,  176. 

-  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  330, 331. 

^Martin's  Co\WcV\o\\  o?  YrWaX^  Kq-V^^-^,  CT, 
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tweeu  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  in  1785,  is  noted  as  the  first  institntion, 
certainly  in  North  Carolina  (and  President  Battle,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  thinks  in  America),  having  a  distinct  normal  school  at* 
tachment.  At  this  school  worthy  young  men  needing  assistance  were 
given  their  tuition  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  text-books.  Dr. 
McCorkle  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  class  of  1772,  and  his  course  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  the  course  of  that  college.  We  are  told 
that  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  maintained  in  Zion  Parnassus, 
and  that  the  idle  and  vicious  were  excluded.  That  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  students  became  useful  in  the  liberal  professions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  only  encouraged  those  to  pursue  advanced  courses  who  mani- 
fested decided  talent.  It  is  said  that  forty-five  of  his  pupils  became  min- 
istersof  the  Gospel.  Six  of  the  seven  first  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  prepared  for  that  institution  by  Dr.  McCorkle.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  State  University  Dr.  McCorkle  was  elected 
first  professor,  and  given  the  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
which  was  declined.  Alexander  sa^'S :  ^^  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
but  with  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing." The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  McCorkle  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1702.  lie  was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  of  noble 
physique,  and  is  said  to  have  much  resembled  Thomas  Jefferson  in  ap- 
pearance and  gait.*  After  Dr.  McCorkle's  death,  in  1811,  the  school 
which  he  had  so  successfully  conducted  was  suspended,  but  was  soon 
re-opened  in  Salisbury,  and  with  few  intermissions  has  continued  till  the 
present  as  the  Salisbury  High  School. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCUOOLS. 

r 

In  1791  the  Rev.  David  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Fayetteville,  opened  a  classical  school  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  in  that  town.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  his  day  was  consi<lered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  State. 
In  July,  1794,  he  was  elected  a  prof(P.ssor  in  the  Univeraitj^  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  some  incidents  in  his  life  will  be  noted  in  the  sketch  of 'that 
institution.^  From  that  time  to  this  the  people  of  Fayetteville  have, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  maintained  an  excellent  classical  school. 

The  last  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  names  are  known  to  the  writer,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  mention  here,  were  the  Providence  Aciulemy, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Charlotte,  established  by  the  Rev.  James  Wallis 
in  1792,  and  the  Poplar  Tent  Academy,  in  Cabarrus  County,  estab- 
lished about  1778  *  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Archibald,  who  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772.    '•  Mr.  Archibald,"  says  Alexander,  "  was  a  man 


>  Alexander's  Princeton  College,  p.  156 ;  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  %1. 
sPoote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  490. 
•  I  bin.,  pp.  442,  483. 
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of  talent,  of  an  amiable  dispositioDi  and  considered  a  good  classical 
scholar."  * 

These  schools  were  continued  through  nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  but  finally  gave  place  to  other  institutions,  the  last  principal  of 
Providence  Academy  becoming  the  first  president  of  Davidson  College^ 
and  the  last  principal  of  Poplar  Tent  being  made  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  institution. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  1760  Governor  Dobbs  recommended  the  subject  of  education  to  the 
Legislature,  and  proposed  that  the  vestry  in  each  parish  should  raise  a 
limited  sum  to  pay  a  parish  clerk  and  register,  who  should  be  qualified 
to  act  as  school-master  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman,  as  reader. 
The  sum  so  raised  was  afterwards  borrowed  for  military  purposes,  to 
be  paid  back  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  This  tax  wjis  never  laid, 
and  consequently  the  school  money  was  never  refunded. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Wilmington  in 
1764,  Governor  Dobbs  deplored  the  great  want  of  clergymen.  In  their 
reply,  the  Lower  House  admitted  the  "  want  of  clergymen,"  but  added, 
"  sufficient  provision  was  already  made  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  people,  and  there  were  large  sums  appropriated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  glebes,  under  a  suspending 
clause,  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known,  which  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  late  war,  and  since  in  part  for  contingencies."^ 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  a  residence  for  the  master  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,  which  was  the  first  effectual  aid  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  literature.  Half  of  two  lot«  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  church  in  1740  was  set  apart  for  these  pur- 
poses.^ 

INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS— -NEWBERN  ACADEMY. 

• 

The  Newbern  school  was  incorporated  in  1766,  being  the  first  incor- 
porated academy  in  the  State. 

The  act  is  entitled  **An  act  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,"  the  preamble  reading  as  follows :  "  Whereasj  a  num- 
ber of  well-disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neces- 
sity of  having  a  proper  school  or  public  seminary  of  learning  established, 
whereby  the  rising  generation  may  bo  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and 
purposes  of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  and  built,  in  the  town 
of  Newbern,  a  convenient  house  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  being 


^  Alexander's  Princeton  Colloge,  p.  143. 

"Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  180. 

3  Davis's  First  Revisal,  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  351. 
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desirous  that  the  same  may  be  established  by  law  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  by  the  said  persons  intended : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  council,  and  Assembly,  and  by  the  au. 
thority  of  the  same,  etc."  It  was  then  provided  that  trustees  should 
be  elected,  the  same  being  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  and  coqm- 
rate  by  the  name  of  the  "  Incorporated  society  for  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing the  public  school  in  Newbern,"  and  by  that  name  to  have  per- 
I>etual  succession  and  corporate  seal. 

It  was  furthermore  provided  <^That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  master  of  the  said  school  but  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  or  directors,^ 
or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  duly  licensed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being." 

In  addition  to  taking  the  several  oaths  of  government  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Test,  the  trustees  had  to  take  the  following  oath:  *<I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnl}'  swear  that  I  will  duly  and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability,  execute  and  discharge  the  several  powers  and  authorities 
given  me  by  an  act  of  Assembly  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern ;  and  that  in  all  things  for  the  well-ordering  and 
good  government  thereof,  I  will  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the 
extent  of  my  understanding.    So  help  me  God." 

It  was  also  enacted  ^<  That  a  duty  of  one  peuny  per  gallon  on  all  rum, 
or  other  spirituous  liquors  imported  into  (?)  the  river  Neuse,  be  paid,  for 
and  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  the  importers  thereof,  for  and  towards  raising  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  ten  poor  children  in  the  said  school  (to  be  chosen  by  the 
trustees),  whose  parents  ma}'  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  same;  and  that 
the  said  duty  be  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  school,  and  to  be 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  towards  giving  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  year  to  the  master  of  said  school,  towards  enabling  him  to  keep  an 
assistant,  which  said  duty  shall  be  collected,  accounted  for,  and  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  penalties  and  restrictions  as  the  duty  of  four  pence  per  gallon  on 
spirituous  liquors  is  now  paid  and  collected."  ^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Kevolutionary  War  this  school 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  dissenters,  many  of  them  sending  their  sons  to  the  Presby- 
terian schools  of  piedmont  Carolina,  to  be  educated.* 

In  his  account  of  this  school  Vass  says :  *'  The  first  large  and  com- 
modious building,  erected  at  great  expense,  was  burned  down  accident- 
ally in  1705,  when,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  a  room  in  the  Palace  was  used 
for  the  school-room.  The  present  old  brick  academy  was  erected  in 
1806;  the  corner-stone  of  the  additional  elegant  graded  school  building 
was  laid  in  1884,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  first  act 


» Davis*fl  Sec.  Revisal  (Nowbeni,  1773),  p.  :U>9. 
sCarothers'H  Caldwell,  p.  30. 
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of  the  Legislatare  already  mentioned.  In  that  older  building  OastOD, 
Stanly,  Badger,  8x)aigbt,  Hawks,  and  many  other  distingaished  sons 
of  Carolina  were  edacated  for  future  careers  of  honor  and  asefulness."^ 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette  of  July  24,  1778,  contains  the  follow- 
ing advertisements,  which  show  that  even  during  the  Bevolation  eda- 
cation  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  Newbern : 

^<  Mr.  Joseph  Blyth  has  opened  school  in  the  public  school-hoase,  and 
will  teach  Latin,  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and  several  other  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  approved  methods.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  favor  him  with  their  children  may  depend  he  will  be  dili- 
gent and  pay  proper  attention  to  their  education. 

"  Newbern,  July  24.'" 

• 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  George  Harrison  advertises  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  English  and  French  languages.^ 

EDENTON  ACADEMY. 

In  1770  an  act  was  passed  ''for  vesting  the  school-house  in  Edenton 
in  trustees."  The  preamble  is  as  follows :  <'  WhereaSj  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Edenton,  for  the  promoting  the  education  of  youth  and 
encouragement  of  learning,  have,  by  voluntary  subscription,  purchased 
two  lots  and  erected  a  convenient  school-house  thereon  in  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  situation  in  the  said  town :  Therefore^  etc."  The  charter 
provides,  like  that  of  the  Newbern  Academy,  that  the  principal  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.^ 

INNIS  ACADEMY. 

Of  the  academy  founded  in  Wilmington  by  James  Innis  and  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  in  1783,  not  much  is  to  be  learned. 
Wheeler,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Innis,  8a3's:  "  Much  interest  is  connected 
with  this  name,  since  from  his  will,  duly  proved  in  1759  before  Gov- 
ernor Dobbs,  the  ^  Innis  Academy 'had  its  origin..  In  April  of  that 
year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  academy,  with 
Samuel  Ashe,  A.  McLain,  William  Hill,  and  others  as  trustees.  Before 
the  academy  building  was  couii)letcd,  a  theatrical  corps  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Wilmington,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  between  them  and 
the  trustees  that  the  lower  part  of  the  building  should  be  fitted  up  and 
used  exclusively  for  a  theatre.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  by 
a  perpetual  lease  made  to  the '  Thalian  Association.' 

*'  The  name  of  Colonel  Innis  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  lie  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  lived  at  Point  Pleasant-,  on 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about  seven  miles  fl'om 


^  Vass'tt  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p.  75. 

«/bW,,  p.  44. 
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Wilmiugtou.  He  had  beeu  nil  officer  of  rank  iu  the  British  army,  and 
vas  distinguished  iu  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  South 
America.  lie  was  considered  a  man  of  mark,  and  possessed  of  consid- 
erable estate.''  ^ 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidently  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment and  incorporation  of  this  school.  In  Martin's  Collection  of  the 
Private  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
publisheil  at  Kewberu  in  1704,  we  find  that  the  Innis  Academy,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  Colonel  Innis  had  bequeathed  his  home,  known 
as  Point  Pleasant,  and  other  plantations,  and  his  negro  slaves,  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  17S3.  It  was  provided  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  that  -'the  rector,  professors,  and  tutors  of  this 
academy,  and  all  other  academies  and  public  schools  in  this  State  es- 
tablished by  law,  shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  those  offices,  provided  the  number  of  teachers  in  any  of  the 
said  academies  or  public  schools  .shall  not  exceed  three;  provided,  also, 
that  all  scholars  and  students  entering  into  said  academy,  or  any  other 
public  school  and  being  of  the  age  of  lifteen  years  or  under  at  the  time 
of  entering,  shall,  during  their  continnance  thereat,  be  exempt  from  all 
military  duties." 

MAETIN   ACADEMY— NOW  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  TENNESSEE. 

In  1783  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  incorporated  Martin  Acad- 
emy, in  Washington  County,  X.  C.  (now  Washington  County,  Tenn.}, 
which  was  the  first  literary  institution  that  was  established  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  John  Canson,  president,  and  Ilezekiah  Balch, 
Samuel  Doak,  William  Eleuston,  James  Heuston,  Thomas  Stewart,  Daniel 
Kenady,  Landon  Carter,  and  Robert  Irwin  were  incorporated  into  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  as  president  and  trustees  of  Martin  Academy, 
*'  with  the  same  powers,  authorities,  and  i)ri  vileges  "  as  were  accorded  the 
president  and  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  Charlotte.*  This 
school  became  Washington  College  in  1705.  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  at  one  time  a  tutor 
iu  nampden-Sidney  College,  was  the  president  of  this  school  from  its 
incorporation  in  178;5  till  1818.  Footo  says:  "  Be  procured  for  his  in- 
stitution a  small  library  in  Philadelphia,  caused  it  to  be  transported  in 
Sticks  on  x)ack-horses  across  the  mountains,  and  thus  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  thelibrary  at  Washington  College.  The  brick  buildings  overlook 
the  site  of  the  log  college ;  but  long  must  it  be.before  the  enlarged  in- 
stitution can  equally  overshadow  the  usefulness  of  the  log  academy  and 
college  that  for  a  time  supplied  the  opportunities  for  education  for  min- 
isters, lawyers,  and  doctors,  in  the  early  days  of  Tennessee,  and  still 
is  sending  out  its  stn»ain.-'^ 

•Wheeler's  Kemiuisceiiccs,  p.  30.h. 

8  Martin's  ColIectioQ  of  Private  Acts,  p.  119;  also  see  Pkelan's  History  of  Tennessee, 
Dedication,  and  pago.!2:U3. 
»  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  ji.  311. 
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MORGAN  ACADEMY. 

Morgan  Academy,  Barke  County,  one  of  the  most  noted  schools  in 
that  part  of  the  State  then  called  the  District  of  Morgan,  was  incor- 
porated in  1783  with  James  Temple,  president,  and  Waightstill  Avery, 
Gharles  McDowell,  William  Moore,  Alexander  Irwin,  James  Greeulie, 
Benjamin  Ellage,  Abraham  Denton,  and  David  Vance  as  president  and 
trustees.^ 

OTHER  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  incorporated  schools  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  North  Carolina  which  have  not  been  previously  men- 
tioned. The  date  of  incorporation  is  given  in  each  case.  It  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  promotion  of  education  : 

Smith's  Academy  t  Eden  ton,  Chovran  County,  1782. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1783,  passed  an  act  establishing  two  pablic  schools  iu 
Onslow  County,  one  in  the  village  of  New  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  River, 
and^he  other  at  the  Richlands  of  New  River.  Hv  the  same  act  the  name  of  Ne^ 
Town  was  changed  to  Swansborough.^ 

Davidson  Academy ^  Davidson  County,  1785. — Two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  State 
land  wore  given  this  school. 

Grove  Academy^  Duplin  County,  1785. — The  North  Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayette- 
ville  Gazette,  of  January  3,  1791,  contains  the  following  advertisement  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  gives  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  character : 

''Gentlemen  who  wish  to  encourage  literature  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Grove  Academy  in  this  county  will,  ou  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  again  open  ;  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  be  taught,  and  also 
the  sciences.  Boarding  may  bo  procured  ou  as  moderate  terms  as  can,  from  the  pres- 
ent price  of  produce,  be  expected.  We  also  presume  that  the  order  and  regulation 
here  observed,  and  the  progress  made  by  those  who  have  been  members  of  it,  is  equal 
to  any  which  have  been  made  iu  any  private  institution. 

"  The  assistance  and  encouragement  of  generous  and  patriotic  gentlemen  will  be 

kindly  received. 

"  By  order  of  the  trustees. 

"Thomas  Routlbdge, 

'*  Dui»LiN  County,  Deccmhcr  24,  1790. "  '*  rice-^ President  ^ 

Dobbs  Academy f  Kinston,  Dobbs  County  (now  Lenoir  County),  1785. 

Franklin  Academy y  Franklin  County,  178G. 

Pitt  Academy f  Marti iiborough,  Pitt  County.  178(). — By  the  same  act  the  name  of  Mar- 
tinborough  was  changed  to  Greenville. 

Pitisborough  Academy,  Chatham  County,  17H(). 

Richmond  Academy,  Kichniond  County,  1780. 

Warrenton  Academy,  District  of  Halifax  (now  Warren  County),  17S6. — Prominent 
among  the  trustees  were  Nathaniel  Macon,  BiMijamin  Hawkins,  and  Rev.  Henry  Pa- 
tillo.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  was  boun<l  in  a  bond  of  £5,000.  The  institution 
could  confer  certificates  of  proficiency,  but  not  degrees. 

('urrituck  Seminary  of  Learning,  Currituck  County,  17»?1). — Trustees  were  appointeil 
to  take  charge  of  property  and  gifts  to  the  institution,  and  to  attend  to  the  "  bniUl- 


i  Martin's  Collection  of  Private?  Acts,  p.  111).  */W<f.,  p.  118. 
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ing  or  parchasing  of  suitable  and  oonvenient  houses,  purchasing  a  library  and  philo- 
Bophical  apparatus,  and  supporting  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  provost  and  such 
uumbcr  of  professors  and  tutors  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary.'' 

OmJow  Academif,  Onslow  County,  1791.  , 

Lumber  ton  Academy,  Robeson  County,  1791. 

Stcket  Seminary,  Wadesborough,  Anson  County,  1791. 

Stokes  Seminary,  Henderson,  Montgomery  County,  1797. 

Bladen  Academy,  Elizabeth,  Bladen  County,  1797. 

Seminary  in  Salisbury,  Rowan  County,  1798. 

SmithtiUe  Academy,  Brunswick  County,  1798. — The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the 
act  of  incorporation  to  raise  $7,000  by  lottery  for  the  school. 

Unity  Meetintj' Rouse  Academy,  Randolph  County,  1795?. 

Adams  Creek  Academy,  Craven  County,  1798. 

FayeiteviUe  Academy,  Cumberland  County,  1799. 

Moore  County  Academy,  Moore  County,  1799. 

Some  of  the  above  institations  liad  existed  several  years  before  being 
incorporated. 

LOTTERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  eigbteentli  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was 
common  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  other  States,  for  the  Legislature  to 
grant  to  schools  the  right  to  raise  funds  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses by  means  of  lotteries.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
assisted  in  this  way  several  times. 

The  following  act,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1797,  will  show 
how  these  lotteries  were  conducted : 

''AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  trastees  of  the  PittHborou;;h  Academy  to  raise  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  dollars,  by  way  of  lottery. 

'*  Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  academy  aforesaid  have  represented 
to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  raising  of  the  above  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  said  institution : 

"  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina^ 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  aforesaid  shall  have  leave  to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  the 
sum  aforesaid,  and  that  John  Ramsey,  James  Taylor,  Charles  Chalmers, 
John  Henderson,  James  Bradley j  John  Dabney,  and  William  Warden 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  completing  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  calculated  to  raise  the 
sum  aforesaid,  in  the  following  manner : 

3,500  tickets  at  two  dollars  cacli,  is  $7, 000. 

1  Prize  of  four  hundred  doUars  is $400 

2  Prizes  of  onehnndred  dollars  is 200 

4    Do.    of  fifty  dollars  i3 200 

8    Do.    of  thirty-five  dollars  18 •     2H0 

18  Do.  of  twenty-five  dollars  is 450 

200  Do.  of  ten  dollars  is 2,000 

490  Do,  of  three  dollars  is 1,470 

400  Do.  of  five  dollars  is 2.000 

1,123  Prizes |7,000 

2,377  Blanks. 

3«500  Tickets  at  two  dollars  each,  is  (7,000. 
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^'And  the  said  commissiouei-s,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  man- 
agers of  said  lottery,  and  shall  be  accouhtable  for  the  prizes  and  proflti 
thereof. 

"II.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  when  three-fourths  of  the  said  tick- 
ets are  sold,  that  the  drawiuj:^  of  the  said  lottery  shall  commence,  under 
the  management  of  the  said  commissioners,  they  giving  thirty  days'  no- 
tice in  the  Fayetteville  Gazette. 

"  III.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  prizes  shall  be  paid  in  fonr 
weeks  after  the  drawing  is  finished  upon  demand  of  a  possessor  of  a 
fortunate  ticket,  which  prize  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent.;  and  if  such  prize  is  not  demanded  within  six  mouths  after  the 
drawing  is  finislied,  of  which  public  notice  shall  bo  given  in  some  public 
paper  in  this  State,  the  same  sliall  be  considered  as  relinquished  for  the 
benefitof  said  academy,  and  tlie  produce  of  said  lottery  shall  be  vested 
in  the  trustees  aforesaid." 

Sections  IV  and  V  of  the  act  provide  for  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and 
^r  the  collection  of  the  bond  in  case  he  should  fail  to  perform  his  duty. 

GERMAN   IMMIGRATION — THE  MORAVIANS. 

Of  the  30,000  Germans  who  left  their  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  find  homes  in  America,  18,000  are  said  to  have 
eventually-  settled  in  Nortii  Carolina.  Baron  De  Orattenried  with  his 
Swiss  and  Palatines  settled  in  Xewbern  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Later  German  emigration  settled  principally  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

In  1751  the  religious  sect  known  as  the  ITnitas  Fratrum,  commonly 
called  Moravians,  purchased  100,000  acres  of  land  in  western  Carolina, 
and  in  1753  began  their  settlement,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  moral,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  com- 
munities in  the  State. 

These  Germans  were,  as  a  class,  men  of  fair  education  and  refinement, 
especially  in  the  Moravian  settlements.  The  latter,  even  before  home-s 
for  all  had  been  provided,  erected  a  church  and  school-house  in  their 
settlement. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Moravian  settlers  in  Carolina  was 
John  Jacob  Fries,  who  came  to  the  colony  in  April,  1754.  Mr.  Fries 
was  a  native  of  Denmark,  where,  i)revious  to  his  coming  to  America,  he 
had  ofliciated  as  an  assistant  minister  and  had  acquired  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  accomi)lished  scholar,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  was  one  of  the  i)ioneer  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  voca- 
tion he  continued  till  his  death  in  1703.^ 

Salem,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  State  and  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  Moravians,  was  laid  out  in  J  705.  The  lirst  permanent 
school-house  for  boys  was  built  in  1704.     An  account  of  the  Moravians,' 


*  V'iilv.  Kcicliers  History  of  the  Moravians  in  Nortli  Carolina. 

"  Supposiul  to  liavo  been  written  by  Bishop  Reichrl,  of  tb<^  Moravian  Chnrch,  and 
pablitthcd  la  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  Appendix. 
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written  about  1800,  contains  the  following :  <^  The  male  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  congregations 
living  in  the  neighborhood  receive  from  their  sixth  to  their  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  year  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  German  and  Eng- 
lish, ciphering,  history,  geography,  and  some  of  them  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  drawing,  and  music.'' 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
widely  known  institutions  for  higher  female  education  in  the  South,  was 
founded  in  1S02.  Its  history  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Until  the 
late  Civil  War  it  was  the  most  noted  female  school  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  up  to  that  time  its  influence  on  the 
higher  female  education  in  other  States  was  marked.  The  total  number 
of  students  who  studied  here  between  1804  and  185G  was  3,470,  from 
seventeen  States.  This  school  throughout  its  entire  existence  has  been 
noted  for  the  competent  and  successful  teachers  it  has  sent  forth.  It  is 
patronized  by  every  denomination,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  country  have  sent  daughters  there  to  be  educated. 

THE  LUTHERANS. 

Previous  to  the  Kevo  lutionary  War  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  the 
State  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  which  not  only  gave  pecuniary  aid,  but  also 
sent  over  pastors  and  teachers,  who  were  men  of  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. Gottfried  Arndt  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these.  After  the 
Eevolutionary  War  the  i^orth  Carolina  congregation  was  made  subject 
to  the  Julius  Charles  University  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bruns* 
wick.  The  Lutherans  have  ever  maintained  good  schools,  and  at  this 
time  have  under  their  control  North  (Carolina  College  in  Cabarrus 
County,  Concordia  College  in  Catawba  County,  and  Gaston  College  in 
Gaston  County.^ 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION   IN   1795. 

The  state  ot  education  in  North  Carolina  during  the  closing  years  of  « 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work  written  by  Eev.  W.  Winter- 
botham,  which  is  entitled,  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
l)ublished  in  Loudon,  1796.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  had  just  been  opened,  he  adds:  "There  is  a  very  good 
academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Williamsborough,  in  Granville 
(County),  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of  considerable  note."* 
The  principal  of  the  Warrenton  Academy,  Professor  George,  was  a. 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.^ 


'.  Fide  Brncbriim's  History  of  tlio  German  Suttloinonts  in  North  (yjirolina  juid  South 
•  * 

Carolina. 
3  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XYI,  p.  15G. 
'  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  543. 
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Ad  annoaDceinent  in  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Jane  22, 1795, 
written  aboat  the  time  of  Dr.  Winterbotham's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
reads:  <<We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the 
academy  at  Thyatira,  erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McGorkle;  the 
Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George; 
and  the  Chatham  and  Ncwbern  Academies,  are  all  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their  es- 
tablishment and  success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  higher  branches." 

The  State  was  now  ready  for  a  university.  Men  like  Caldwell,  Pa- 
tillo,  and  Hall  had  prepared  the  people  for  a  higher  and  more  thorough 
education  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  log  colleges.  It  was  through 
their  efforts  that  constitutional  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  find  it  the  leading  institution  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

TWO  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIETY  BEFORE 

1810.1 

In  Casicell  County, 

The  following  account  of  education  in  one  of  the  northern  central 
counties  of  the  State  is  taken  irom  an  article  by  that  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  the  Hon.  Bartlett  Yancy  [now  written  Yancey],  first 
published  in  the  Raleigh  Star,  in  August,  1810,  and  republished  in  the 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  November,  1860. 

Mr.  Yancy  says :  *'  The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  dei>ends 
upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the  people;  great  improvements, 
therefore,  have  been  made  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county. 
From  1750  to  twenty-five  years  after,  it  is  computed  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  could  read,  and  scarcely  half  that  num- 
ber could  write  a  legible  hand ;  from  1775  to  1800  what  was  then  called 
a  common  English  education,  viz,  <  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three,'  was  given  to  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  from  1800  uj)  to  the  present  time  (1810)  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  literature  has  been  greater  than  for  i)erhaps  fifty  ye^rs  antecedent 
to  that  time.  The  great  revival  of  religion  about  that  period  seems  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  morality,  sound  princi- 
ples, and  good  order  in  society;  but,  as  naturalists  have  observed, 
every  calm  is  succeeded  by  a  storm,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  society  ajipear  now  more  depraved  than  ever. 

"  For  the  progress  of  literature  in  the  inferior  branches  of  an  educa- 
tion, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  since  1800,  the  people  of 
this  county  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kobert  H.  Childers.  Greater  im- 
provement in  writing  could  not  have  been  expected  by  any  man.    At 


^iSce  lool-Txot^i,  \».  ^\. 
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least  one-half  of  the  youth  of  the  coanty  who  write  well  were  taught, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  excellent  penman. 

'*  Situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  court-honse  is  Caswell 
Academy.  The  plan  of  Caswell  Academ>  was  first  conceived  and 
brought  to  view  in  the  winter  of  1801.  Early  in  the  succeeding  year 
between  8500  and  $000  was  subscribed,  and  during  the  year  1803  it 
was  conii)letcd  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Shaw 
and  Bartlett  Yancj'  were  the  teachers  for  the  first  two  years;  the 
number  of  students  was  from  55  to  05  each  year.  From  that  period  the 
institution  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  until  1808,  since  which 
time  it  has  prospered  much  under  tlie  directioii  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cald< 
well,  a  gentleman  educated  in  Guilford  County  by  bis  father,  the  Rev. 
David  Caldwell,  well  known  in  the  State  for  his  services  in  disseminat- 
ing literature,  morality,  and  religion  among  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
funds  of  the  academy  at  present  are  low ;  it  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
and  a  few  other  public  spirited  gentlemen  of  the  county  for  a  support. 
No  library  of  conseciuence  is  yet  established ;  a  plan  has,  however,  been 
suggested,  and  is  now  going  into  operation,  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  good 
library  will  be  procured  in  a  few  years.  The  number  of  students  at 
present  is  38. 

''  Hico  Academy,  situated  near  the  Red  House,  in  Caswell,  waserected, 
it  is  believed,  in  1804,  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  he  left  Caswell  Academy,  became 
the  teacher  in  this  academy  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time, 
it  is  believed,  it  had  between  30  and  40  students.  It  has  since  been  on 
a  decline,  <ind  about  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
•  •  •  The  trustees  have,  however,  determined  to  rebuild  it  of  brick, 
upon  a  more  extended  plan. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  the  progress  of  virtue 
and  of  science  in  the  county  has  exceeded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  literature.  ♦  •  •  The  inhabitants  generally  are  more 
enlightened;  men  who  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  considered  the 
best  informed  and  most  learned  among  us  are  now  scarcely  equal  in 
point  of  information  to  a  school-boy  of  fifteen  years." 

\Ir.  Yancy  then  mentions  some  honored  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
land  Virginia  who  were  fitted  for  the  University  at  these  institutions. 

lie  tells  us  that  there  were  two  societies  in  the  county,  constituted  for 
intellectual  improvement,  their  exercises  being  mostly  polemical.  In 
1808  some  gentlemen  of  l\^rson  and  Caswell  Counties  organized  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  agriculture,  but,  at  the  time  he 
writes,  but  little  had  been  done  for  its  promotion. 

As  a  further  index  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  following  facts  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Yancy's  admirable  sketch : 

At  that  time  (1810)  there  were  in  Caswell  County  five  practising  phy- 
sicians— John  McAden,  William  S.Webb,  SanmelDabue^'  ,5 v\\sivi^^\«:vO<^. 
17037— No.  2 i 
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and  Edward  Foalks }  and  three  lawyers — Bartlett  Yaucy,  Edward  D. 
Jones,  and  Solomon  Graves. 

The  state  of  religion  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  churches 
and  communicants:  '^Thcro  are  four  Baptist  churches  and  aboat  300 
communicants;  four  Presbyterian  con^i^regations  and  aboat  200  or  250 
communicants ;  tlii'ee  or  four  Methodist  societies  and  250  or  300  com- 
municants." 

We  are  told  that  '^  the  amusements  of  the  polite  part  of  society  consist 
ii)  balls,  tea-parties,  and  visiting  parties.  Those  of  an  inferior  class 
consist  of  Saturday-night  frolics,  now  become  almost  obsolete  ;  shooting- 
matches  and  horse-racing  afford  amusement  to  the  better  sort  of  men, 
and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  party  with  an  old,  rusty  pack  of  catds, 
amusing  themselves  for  whisky.  The  only  sporting  club  in  the  conntj 
is  the  <  Jocky  Club'  of  the  Caswell  turf.'' 

In  Edgecombe  County. 

In  1811  the  Raleigh  Star  published  a  sketch  of  '*  Edgecombe  Coanty 
in  1810,"  by  Jeremiah  Battle,  M.  D.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  students 
of  the  State  University.  At  this  time  he  was  a  practising  i)hysician  in 
Tarborough,  Edgecombe  County  (in  eastern  North  Carolina),  bnt  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Kaleigh,  where  he  died  in  1825.  The  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine  for  April,  18G1,  republished  Dr.  Battle's 
article,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  following  data  are  obtained : 

"The  progress  of  learning  for  twenty-five  years  back  has  been  slow, 
and  perhaps  has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  poi)ulation,  till 
within  these  two  or  three  years.  The  i)eople  now  manifest  some  dispo- 
sition to  diffuse  learning,  perhaps  from  their  finding  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  more  accessible  now  than  heretofore.  The  custom  at  the 
public  schools,  and  in  8ome  towns,  among  those  who  are  desirous  of 
intellectual  improvement,  has  found  its  way  here.  Societies  have  been 
formed,  and  kept  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  members  thereof,  both  in  talents  and  morals.  •  •  • 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  libraries,  but  this,  for  some 
of  the  above  reasons,  was  never  effected,  except  by  a  society  that  was 
in  existence  about  fifteen  years  ago.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
the  books  w<^re  scattered  abroad,  or  divided  among  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment.  The  agricultural  society  has  appropriated 
a  sum  of  money  to  procure  an  agriculturcal  librarj-.  Some  donations 
are  made  of  books  for  this  purpose.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1810, 
proposals  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  i)romo- 
tion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  plan  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
go  into  operation.  It  has  now  upwards  of  thirty  respectable  members, 
whose  public  spirit  is  thus  manifested,  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  to  the  benefit  of  the  countrj'.    •     •     • 

"  It  is  believed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  generally  can 
read,  and  one-half  of  the  males  write  their  names,  but  not  more  than 
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oue-tbird  of  the  woineu  cau  write.  The  girls  not  at  school  are  learn- 
ing and  are  very  desirous  to  write;  it  is  deemed  a  more  important  ac- 
complishment in  that  sex  among  the  common  people  now  than  for- 
merly.   •    •    • 

^^  There  are  seveuteeu  county  schools  in  the  county,  at  which  there  are 
about  four  hundred  scholars ;  nothing  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught 
in  them  than  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  but 
few  of  the  teachers  are  qualitiod  to  do  justice  to  those.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparently  infant  state  of  literature,  we  may  easily  discover 
that  it  is  progressing;  for  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  more  than  one 
or  two  schools  in  the  whole  county.  For  want  of  an  academy  in  this 
county  several  have  been  sent  to  those  in  the  adjacent  ones,  viz,  at 
Westrayville  and  Vine  Hill.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Mount  Prospect,  in  this  county,  and  we  can  not  account 
for  the  delay  otherwise  than  from  the  general  indifierence  with  which 
learning  is  still  viewed." 

Dr.  Battle,  in  the  article  q  noted  from  above,  says  that  there  was  but 
one  lawyer  and  few  physicians  in  the  county  in  1810,  but  that  quacks 
were  abundant. 

The  only  religious  denominations  were  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
The  former  had  several  churches  and  numbered  about  live  hundred  and 
twenty  communicants.  The  Methodists  were  not  strong  numerically, 
but  had  several  places  of  worship. 

Amusements  were  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal 
ou^door  sports  w^ere  hunting,  fishing,  shooting-matches,  course-racing, 
and  quarter-racing.  There  were  no  "  sporting  clubs.''  Dr.  Battle  says : 
"  Card-playing  is  an  amusement  confined  to  a  few ;  and  they  are  not 
much  disposed  to  make  the  winning  and  losing  any  great  object. 
Gambling  under  the  name  of  amusement  has  nearly  ceased.  The  ladies 
liave  never  been  known  to  play  for  money.  Balls  and  family  tea-par- 
ties afford  the  principal  amusements  in  which  the  ladies  participate, 
and  those  are  not  so  common  as  formerly.-'^ 


iJt  muHt  not  be  understood  tbut  the  above  accoants  represent  the  general  educa- 
tioDal  condition  of  North  Carolina  in  1810.  They  are  trne  for  the  counties  of  which 
they  treat,  but,  as  has  been  shown,  those  parts  of  the  State  in  which  Presbyterians 
were  influential,  good  classical  schools  had  exicted  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
.eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  UXlVERSITr  OF  Is^OKTU  CAROLINA. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  IJNITEESITY. 

North  Caroliua  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education.  To  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  occn- 
p.yiug  Central  and  Piedmont  Carolina  is  due  the  Listing  honor  of  having 
established  the  first  academies  in  the  Province,  and  it  is  said  that  it  wu 
through  their  iutluence  that  the  clause  providing  for  a  university  was 
inserted  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  County^  whose  capita],  Charlotte,  was 
termed  by  Cornwallis  "  tlie  hornet*'  nest  of  the  Revolution,''  instructed 
their  delegates,  Jolm  Phifer,  Kobert  Irwin,  Zaccheus  Wilson,  Hezekiah 
Alexander,  and  Waightstill  Aver^',  to  use  their  endeavors  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  and  its  endowment  and  maintenance.  In  tbe 
efforts  to  promote  education,  privileges  which  the  British  Govemment 
had  accorded  other  colonies  had  been  denied  this,  and,  doubtle^  tlie 
refusal  of  the  King  to  grant  a  charter  to  Queen's  College,  in  Charlotte, 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  fired  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Kevolutionary  patriots,  and  quickened  their  action 
under  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  new-born  Re- 
public. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Kevolution  when  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  met  at  Halifax,  November  12, 177G,  to  throw  off 
their  provisional  government  and  adopt  a  pernmnent  constitution.  The 
recent  defeat  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Long  Island  and  the  capture 
uf  New  York  filled  the  country  with  gloom  aiul  despondency,  but  these 
sturdy  sons  of  Carolina  had  hearts  full  of  stern  resolution  and  abiding 
faith.  On  the  ISth  of  Deeemher  a  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  in  obedience  to  a  clause  of  Section  XLI  that  the  University  owes  its 
establishment. ' 

In  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  which  convened  in  Kaleigh  on  January  26, 18S1, 
President  Kemp  \\  I>attle  thus  alluded  to  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion :  ''  They  not  only  framed  a  constitution  of  surpassing  wisdom,  hut 


1  It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  tliis  daiist^  is  jiliiiost  identical  with  Article  XLIV  of  tb« 
Coustitntion  ot*  iViiiisylvauin,  Avliich  wa.s  Adopted  by  tho  Convention  which  met  in 
Philadelxdiiu  from  July  13  to  .Si-pti'inbrr  X*8,  177(.». 
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with  faith  approaching  sublimity,  when  ballets  were  being  moulded  and 
soldiers  were  marsballiug,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  was  echoing  among 
the  hills,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  unborn  children.  Their 
clear  vision  looked  through  the  murky  present,  and  discerned  the 
needs  of  the  distant  future.  They  knew  that  their  children  would  not 
be  capable  of  freedom  without  education.  They  knew  there  could  be 
no  education  without  teachers.  They  knew  that  teachers  could  not  be 
procured  without  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  while  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  they  made  the  requirements  of  the  (Tni- 
versity  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  They  coupled  common  school 
education  with  the  education  of  the  University.  Hear  these  golden 
words  written  amid  storms  and  thundering,  to  bo  made  good  when  the. 
sun  shone  brightly  on  a  free  and  united  people :  ^A  school  or  schools 
shall  be  establishitt  by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall 
be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Universities.'^ 

Tlie  conventions  of  1835,  18G1,  1805,  and  1808  left  the  requirements 
of  the  University  in  the  Constitution.  The  people,  in  1873,  by  a  separate 
vote,  indorsed  the  University,  and  intrusted  its  management  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  convention  of  1875  re-enacted  the  University  pro- 
visions, and  its  action  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  1870.  Thus  the 
University,  born  of  the  Constitution  of  1770,  has  continued  the  child  of 
the  State. 

The  present  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  IX,  Sections  0,  7,  and 
14,  that  "The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  in  whom  when 
chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endow- 
ments thereof,  in  anywise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of 
said  University ;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions, 
laws,  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  free  of 
expense  for  tuition  ;  also  that  all  the  i)roperty  which  has  heretofore  ac- 
crued to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed 
dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  the 
University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of 
normal  instruction." 

The  Hon.  John  Manning,  LL.D.,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  an  address  before  the  University  Alumni  Association 
in  1884,  after  emphasizing  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  University 
for  State  aid,  said :  "  So  that  the  University  does  not  1^&\l  Wi^  ^^a^i^NAssttL 
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either  of  the  Coustitution  or  of  the  people.  Under  the  loving  oare  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  led  by  wise  master-builders,  mach  morelliao 
from  the  liberality  of  the  Geueral  Assembly,  the  University  crrew  in  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  to  be  a  great  inBtitutiou,  the  nursing  moiher 
of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect 
Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  heart,  she  has  alwsys 
striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat,  to  culti- 
vate and  encourage  a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for 
her  early  history  and  traditions,  an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtues 
of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning.'' 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHARTERED. 

While  the  war  for  independence  was  progressing,  t\^  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  respecting  education  lay  dormant;  but  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  people  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
learning. 

In  November,  1789,  North  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  lltli  of  December  following  the  University 
was  chartered.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  its  establishment  reads  as 
follows:  '<  Whereas  in  all  well  regulated  Governments,  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable Duty  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  Happiness  of  a  risiDg 
Generation,  and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  Ednca- 
tion: — And  whereas  an  University  supported  by  permanent  fands,  and 
well  endowed  would  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  answer  the  above 
purpose :  1st,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,''^  etc.  Tlie  corporators  named  in 
this  act  as  trustees  were  forty  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
State.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  North  Car- 
olina's early  Governors,  judges,  Senators  and  Ilepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress. Let  us  call  tlie  roll  of  these  friends  and  promoters  of  the  higher 
education :  Samuel  Johnston,  James  Iredell,  Charles  Johnson,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  Kichaid  Dobbs  Spaight,  William 
Blount,  Benjamin  Williams,  John  Sit<^reaves,  Frederick  Hargett,  Rob- 
ert W.  Snead,  Archibald  Maclaine,  Samuel  Ashe,  Kobert  Dixon,  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  Samuel  Si)euccr,  John  Hay,  James  Hogg,  Henry  William 
Harrington,  William  Barry  Grove,  Samuel  McCorkle,  Adlai  Osborne, 
John  Stokes,  John  Hamilton,  Joseph  Graham,  John  Williams,  Thomas 
Person,  Alfied  Moore,  Alexander  Mebane,  Joel  Lane,  Willie  Jones, 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  John  Haywood,  Sr.,  John  Macon,  William  Bichanl- 
son  Davie,  Joseph  Dixon,  William  Lenoir,  Joseph  McDowell,  James 
Holland,  and  William  Porter. 

A  SITE   CHOSEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held  in  Newbernon  Jannai; 
ii,  1702,  a  committee  was  appointed  *'  to  view  and  examine  the  most  eli- 
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gible  situations  whereon  to  fix  the  University  in  the  counties  of  Wake, 
Franklin,  Warren,  Orange,  Gmnville,  Chatham,  and  Johnston." 

The  trustees  met  in  Hillsborough  August  1, 1792,  to  decide  on  a  loca- 
tion and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  On  August  3  ballots 
were  taken  for  the  selection  of  a  point  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  15  miles 
radius,  within  which  the. University  should  be  located,  the  place  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the  board  constituted  of  one  member  from 
each  judicial  district.  The  fact  that  the  charter  provided  that  the  site 
should  not  be  within  five  miles  of  the  permanent  seat  of  government  or 
any  court  house,  prevented  any  of  the  leading  towns  from  being  chosen. 
Many  places  were  put  in  nomination,  but  finally  Cypritz  Bridge,  over 
New  Ilope  Eiver,  in  Chatham  County,  was  selected  as  the  point  within 
15  miles  of  which  the  university  buildings  should  be  placed. 

On  November  1,  1792,  the  committee  met  at  Pittsborough,  Chatham 
County,  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to  location.  Several  handsome 
offers  of  land  and  money  were  made  to  secure  the  election.  Eleven 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  offered  at  a  place  called  New  Hope 
Chapel  Hill,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  committee  decided  in  its 
favor  bv  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  trustees  at  their  next  meeting  ratified  the  report  of  the  above 
committee.  On  motion  of  Governor  Davie  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  oft'  a  town  and  superintend  the  erection  of  university 
buildings.  It  was  provided  that  the  first  to  be  erected  should  accom- 
modate fifty  students,  tlie  cost  not  to  exceed  85,000. 

^  LOCATION   AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  is  locateil  in  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  County,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  colonial  times  a 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  was  built  there,  which  was  known  as 
New  Hope  Chapel  Hill,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  village  takes 
its  name. 

The  location  was  wisely  chosen.  It  is  not  far  from  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  liealthfulness.  One 
can  scarce  imagine  a  more  inviting  spot  than  the  campus.  The  build- 
ings are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  chiefly  oak  and 
^hickory,  which  completely  hide  them  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  The 
grounds,  about  50  acres,  are  beautifully  undulating.  Adjoining  the 
campus  is  a  magnificent  forest  of  several  hundred  acres.  Here  the 
young  academic  may  find  that  monastic  quiet  and  seclusion  which  used 
to  be  thought  so  essential  to  student  life. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  was  laid  off,  the  first  lots  sold,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  old  east  building  was  laid  on  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1793. 

President  Battle,  in  the  address  before  the  alumni  in  1881,  said :  "  We 
have  fortunately  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  so  mem- 
orable, written- by  Davie  himself,  the  chief  actior.    l^WV  ^\A^V5«t  \ft 
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take  the  veil  off  this  picture  of  loop:  ago,  and  wipe  off  the  dust  whidi 
obscures  it. 

"The  Chapel  Hill  of  eighty-eight  years  ago  was  vastly  different  from 
the  Chapel  Hill  of  to-day.  It  was  covered  with  a  primeval  growth  of 
forest  trees,  with  only  one  or  two  settlements  and  a  few  acres  of  clear- 
ing. Even  the  trees  on  the  East  and  West  avenue,  named  by  the  Fac^ 
ulty,  in  recognition  of  the  wise  and  skilful  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  of  our  buildings  prior  to  the  re-oi)ening  in  1875,  Cam- 
eron, after  our  president  [of  the  association],  were  still  erect.  The 
sweet-gums  and  dog- woods  and  maples  were  relieving  in  the  autumnal 
sun,  with  their  russet  and  golden  hues,  the  general  green  of  the  forest 
A  long  procession  of  people  for  the  first  time  are  marching:  along  the 
narrow  road,  afterwards  to  be  widened  into  a  noble  avenue.  Many  of 
them  are  clad  in  the  striking,  typical  insignia  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
their  Grand  Master  arrayed  in  the  full  decorations  of  his  rank.  They 
march  with  military  tread,  because  most  of  them  have  seen  service, 
many  of  them  scarred  with  wounds  of  horrid  war.  Their  faces  are 
serious,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  great  work.  They  are 
proceeding  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which,  for  weal  or 
woe,  is  to  shape  the  minds  of  thousands  of  unborn  children  ;  whose  in- 
fluence would  be  felt  more  and  more,  ever  widening  and  deepening:  as 
the  years  roll  on,  as  one  of  the  great  forces  of  civilization.    •     •    • 

''The  tall,  commanding  figure  most  conspicuous,  in  the  Grand  Masters 
regalia,  is  that  of  William  Bichardson  Davie.  He  is  no  common  man. 
He  had  been  a  gallant  cavalry  officer  in  the  Kevolution.  He  had  been 
a  strong  staff  on  which  Greene  had  leaned.  Ho  had  been  consipicuoas 
in  civil  pursuits,  an  able  lawyer,  an  orator  of  vast  influence.  With 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  other  great  men  he  ha<l  assisted  in  evolv- 
ing the  grandest  Government  of  all  ages — the  American  LTuion — out 
of  an  ill-governed  and  disintegrating  confederacy'.  He  was  beyond  his 
times  in  the  advocacy  of  a  broad,  generous  education.  His  portrait 
has  been  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  Judge  Archib.ald  Murphey,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  men  our  State  has  known.  In  his 
speech  before  the  two  societies  at  Chapel  Hill  he  says:  *  Davie  was  a 
tall,  elegant  man  in  his  person,  graceful  and  commanding  in  his  man- 
ners. His  voice  was  mellow  and  adapted  to  the  expression  of  every  pas- 
sion ;  his  mind  comprehensive  yet  slow  in  its  operations,  when  compared' 
with  his  great  rival  [Alfred  Moore] ;  his  style  was  mas:nificent  and 
flowing;  he  had  a  greatness  of  manner  in  public  speaking  which  suited 
his  style,  and  gave  to  his  speeches  an  imposing  effect.  He  was  a  labori- 
ous student,  arranged  his  discourses  with  care,  and,  where  the  subject 
merited  his  genius,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that  astonished 
and  enraptured  his  audience.' 

"Judge  Murphey  says:  '1  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Davie  axldressed  that  body  upon  the  bill  granting  a  loan  of  money 
to  the  trustees  for  erecting  the  buildings  of  the  University^  and  although 
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more  thau  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  greatness  of  his  manner  and  the  powers  of  his  eloqaence 
on  that  occasion.'  General  Davie  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State; 
an  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Prance.  I  find  him  styled 
iu  the  journal  of  the  University,  in  1810,  *  the  founder  of  the  University,* 
and  he  well  deserved  the  title."  * 

Other  trustees  present  on  this  occasion  were  Alfred  Moore,  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States;  William 
II.  Hill,  member  of  Congress;  John  Ilaywood,  for  forty  yeai's  treas- 
urer of  the  State ;  Alexander  Mebane,  member  of  Congress ;  Thomas 
Blount,  member  of  Congress ;  John  Williams,  one  of  the  three  judges 
first  appointed  under  the  State  Constitution  of  1776;  Frederick  Hargett, 
State  Senator ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorklc,  one  of  the  most  noted 
teachers  in  the  State. 

Dr.  McCorkle  delivered  the  address  on  the  occasion.  The  report  of 
it  which  has  been  preserved  is  evideuce  that  the  high  estimate  which 
was  placed  on  his  ability  by  his  contemporaries  was  well  deserved. 

The  12th  of  October  is  annually  observed  as  ''  Foundation  or  Uni- 
versity Day,"  when  an  address  is  delivered  by  some  well-known 
alumnus. 
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The  aniversity  baildings  are  ten  in  number.  The  following  list,  far- 
nished  the  writer  by  President  Battle,  gives  the  dates  of  erection,  to- 
gether with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used : 

1,2.  Old  east  (1795)  and  old  west  (1826)  baildings,  each  three  stories,  36  by  120 
feet,  used  for  dormitories,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms  about  36  feet  square  in 
each,  nsed,  odo  as  a  musenm,  the  others  for  loctnre-rooms. 

3.  Person  Hall  (1796),  36  by  54  feet,  one  story,  once  nsed  for  religions  as  well  ai 
other  exercises,  heuce  often  called  '*  Old  Chapel.'^  It  is  now  the  lecture  room  of  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  contains  also  the  industrial  museum.  A  chemical  labora- 
tory 70  by  30  feet,  has  been  recently  added  to  this  buildiug. 

4.  South  building  (1814),  three  stories,  50  by  116  feet,  used  for  dormitories,  except 
two  rooms  28  by  36,  and  three  rooms  20  by  30,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Youug 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  others  for  lecture-halls. 

5.  Gerrard  Hall  (1827),  45  by  66  feet,  one  story,  used  for  religious  as  well  as  gen- 
eral exercises,  heuce  often  called  **  New  Chapel." 

a  Smith  Hall  (1852),  35  by  122  feet,  one  and  a  half-story.  The  basement  is  divided 
into  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratory.  The  main  room  above  contains  the 
University  library. 

7,8.  New  east  (1859)  and  new  west  (1859)  buildings,  the  former  four,  the  latter 
three  stories,  each  40  by  116  feet.  The  former  has  four  lecture  and  laboratory  halls, 
the  haU  of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Philan- 
thropic library,  each  36  by  5i  feet.  The  latter  has  three  lecture  and  lal>oratory  haUs, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Dialectic 
library,  each  36  by  54  feet.    Dormitories  are  in  both  of  these  buildings. 

9.  The  University  Memorial  Hall  (1885),  a  very  handsome  design  for  an  audi- 
torium. It  is  136  by  124  feet,  with  a  ceiling  52  feet  high.  It  has  2,000  seats  on  the 
floor,  200  chairs  on  the  rostrum  and  250  chairs  in  the  music  gallery.  On  the  walls  are 
many  marble  tablets  commemorating  the  emiuent  officers  and  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  four  large  tablets  are  the  names  of  all  the  sons  of  the  instituti  on  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 

10.  Gymnasium  Hall  (1885),  110  by  45  feet,  one  story,  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  for  physical  culture. 

The  total  value  of  the  lands  and  buildings  is  estimated  at  over 
•350,000. 

ENDOWMENT   AND   INCOME. 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  raising  a  fuud  for  erecting  the  buildings, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,'^  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1789. 

This  eudowed  the  institution  with  all  the  arrearages  due  to  the  State 
from  receiving  ofliccrs  up  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1783,  and  with  all 
property  that  had  theretofore,  or  should  thereafter,  escheat  to  the  State. 
This  grant  of  escheats,  though  not  of  immediate  was  finally,  by  the 
energy  and  good  management  of  the  trustees,  of  great  value.  This,  with 
private  benefactions,  constituted  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  endowment. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  Fayett^ville, 
November,  15, 1790,  James  Uogg,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Smith  (who  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Washington  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  the  State),  o  ^Brunswick  County,  presented  the  University 
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with  20,000  acres  of  land  located  in  Obion  Connty,  Tennessee.    About 
the  year  1835  this  land  was  sold  for  $14,000. 

In  1791  the  General  Assembly  voted  a  loan  of  $10,000,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  gift. 

On  the  location  of  the  University  in  1792  the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill 
presented  81,506  in  cash  and  1,180  acres  of  land.  After  reserving  suflQ- 
cient  land  for  the  institution,  $3,068  were  realized  from  the  sale  of  lots 
iu  the  village. 

In  1797  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  of  Edgecombe  County,  gave  1,300 
acres  of  land,  from  the  sale  of  which  about  $40,000  were  realized. 

In  1797  General  Thomas  Person,  the  old  chief  of  the  "Regulators," 
gave  $1,025  in  cash  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  gifts  of  Smith,  Gerrard,  and  Person  were  the  earliest,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  important  benefactions  to  the  University. 

In  1803,  $5,080,  the  profits  of  two  lotteries  granted  by  law,  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  following  extract  from  a  memorial  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1807,  by  Governor  Jonathan  Worth,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University,  shows  the  condition  of  the  endowment  at  that  time: 

"  The  moneyed  endowi^ent  on  December  10, 1802,  was  ascertained 
to  be,  over  and  above  its  liabilities,  $148,520.20.  This  endowment  was 
derived  from  escheated  and  derelict  property  and  remnants  of  doubtful 
debts  transferred  to  the  institution  by  the  charter ;  by  a  direct  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  of  $10,000  in  1791;  from  the  gift  in  1789  of 
20.000  acres  of  Tennessee  land,  by  the  late  Governor  Smith;  a  still 
more  valuable  donation  by  the  late  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  and  by 
smaller  gifts  from  hundreds  of  patriotic  men  and  women  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

"The  General  Assembly,  in  February,  1859,  chartered  the  bank  of 
North  Carolina  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  in  the  second  section  *that  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  subscribe  the  amount  of  the  literary  fund  now  invested  in  the  bank 
of  the  State  as  i)art  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  also,  as  part  thereof,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$200,000.'  The  trustees  made  the  subscription  accordingly.  The  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  of  lSGO-01  and  the  convention  of  1801-62  secured  an  ar- 
raugement  with  the  several  banks  of  the  State  which  subjected  all  their 
available  means  to  public  control.  The  convention  of  1805,  on  October 
19th,  repudiated  the  War  debt  thus  created,  broke  the  bank  in  whose 
stock  the  funds  of  the  University  were  invested,  annihilated,  and  more 
than  annihilated,  the  entire  moneyed  endowment  of  the  University. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  at  the  last  session,  appropriated  $7,000  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  the  institution,  and  this  sum,  together  with  the 
above-Lientioned  sum  of  $10,000,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$179000^  are  the  only  direct  grants  ever  made  from  the  public  treas- 
ury," 
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In  1807  the  General  Assembly  transferred  to  the  University  the  land 
scrip  granteil  by  the  General  Government,  a  history-  of  which  is  sub- 
joined. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1881,  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  which  in  1885  was  increased  to  $20,000.  This,  added  to  the  in- 
terest paid  on  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  issued  for  the  land  scrip, 
gives  to  the  University  an  annual  appropriation  of  $27,500  from  the 
State  treasury. 

THE  LANDSCBIP  FUND. 

The  General  Government,  by  an  act  approved  July  2,  18G2,  granted 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  30,000 
acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  in  trust,  to  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  colleges. 
*'the  leading  object  of  which  should  be,  without  excluding  other  liter- 
ary and  scientific  studies  (and  including  military  tactics),  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes." 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  these :  ^^  If  the  principal  or 
the  interest  of  the  fund  should,  by  any  action  or  contingencies,  be  di- 
minished or  lost,"  the  State  should  restore  it ;  if  the  college  should  not 
be  established,  the  State  should  repay  to  the  General  Government  the 
entire  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  scrip ;  and  that  no  greater  expenditure 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  fund  should  bo  made  for  the  purchase  of  lauds, 
erection  of  buildings,  etc. ;  the  remainder  of  the  fund  to  be  vested  in 
some  safe  stock,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
amount  thus  funded  to  be  preserved  intact  and  intangible  forever. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  February  22, 
1866,  North  Carolina's  quota  of  270,000  acres  of  scrip  was  accepted  iu 
behalf  of  the  State.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  11, 
1807,  this  scrip  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  be  used  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  should  have  the  authority  to  select  and  have  at  all  times  in  the 
University  one  student  from  the  county,  without  the  necessary  means 
to  defray  his  expenses,  who  should  receive  tuition  and  room  rent  free. 

The  trustees  sold  the  scrip  at  the  then  market  price,  50  cents  i>er 
acre,  realizing  $135,000.  Of  this  $10,000  were  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, etc. 

In  18C8  a  new  board  of  trustees  came  into  office  under  the  recon- 
struction acts,  and  the  laud-scrip  fuud^  $125,000,  passed  into  their 
hands.  This  fund  their  treasurer  invested  in  North  Carolina  securi- 
ties, part  of  which  were  valid,  but  bearing  no  interest.  The  larger 
part  was  in  special-tax  bonds,  which  the  General  Assembly  declared  to 
be  void  and  worthless,  owing  to  the  illegality  of  their  issue. 
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In  1874,  the  trasteea  appointed  in  1868  having  been  removed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly.  This  board  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  fund, 
and  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions under  which  the  scrip  had  been  accepted  by  the  State.  The  Greneral 
Assemby  of  1874-75  directed  the  State  treasurer  to  issue  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  a  certificat^of  indebtedness  for  $125,000,  bearing  in- 
terest from  January  1, 1875,  at  G  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  session  of  18S7,  it  was  ordeired  that 
the  interest  arising  from  this  fund  should  be  transferred  from  the  Uni- 
v'crsity  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  as  soon  as 
the  latter  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction. 

PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  trustees  looking  towards  the  literary 
character  of  the  University  was  the  adoption  of  a  report,  submitted  by 
Samuel  McCorkle  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  Pillsborough,  in  Ko- 
vembcr,  1792.  This  report  is  interesting  and  valuable,  as  showing  what 
studies  these  early  promoters  of  the  institution  thought  most  essential 
iu  a  liberal  education.  It  provided  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  confined  to  the  following 
subjects :  "  The  study  of  liinguages,  particularly  the  English ;  the  ac- 
quirement of  historical  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern ;  the  study  of 
belles-lettres,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy;  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  including  a  rational  system  of  logic  and  moral 
X)hilosophy ;  information  in  botany,  to  which  should  be  added  a  com- 
plete knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  best  suited  to 
the  climate  and  soils  of  this  State;  the  principles  of  architecture."  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  was  intended  to  provide  a  liberal  and  com^- 
prehensive  curriculum.  Both  literature  and  science  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  course  here  outlined  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
l)rovided  in  the  colleges  of  to- day. 

The  report  further  recommended  "  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  ap- 
paratus for  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy.  In  this  they  [the 
committee]  would  include  a  set  of  globes,  barometers,  thermometers, 
microscope,  telescope,  quadrant,  prismatic  glass,  air  pump,  and  an  elec- 
trical machine.  A  library,  your  committee  are  also  of  opinion,  should  be 
provided,  but  the  choice  of  books  will  perhaps  come  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  the  faculty  of  the  University."  More  liberal  ideas 
of  what  was  requisite  for  a  well-rounded  education  could  not  have  been 
expected  at  that  early  day. 

ELECTION  OF   A   TROFESSOR   OF  HUMANITY. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  a  "  plan  of  edu- 
cation" reported  December  21, 1793.  The  report  specified  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution  should  commence  ou  3»ii\i^x'5  \^^ Y\^S^\  \}«ia^» 
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the  iirst  commencement  should  take  pLice  on  July  10  followiog,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week  only,  and  that  the  students  should 
live  at  commons.  Tuition  in  the  English  department  was  fixed  at  9S 
per  annum ;  for  instruction  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languai;es 
tuition  was  $12.50;  and  for  the  higher  branches  of  science  it  was  $15. 
The  committee  recommended  that  one  person  be  employed  under  whose 
care  the  University  should  be  placed.  lie  was  to  be  styled  "  Professor 
of  Humanity,"  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  8'30()  per  session  and  two-thirds 
of  all  tuition  fees.  An  assistant  was  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $200 
and  one-third  of  the  tuition  money.  Neither  of  these  was  to  be  regarded 
as  having  any  right  or  claim  to  the  presidency.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  election  of  teachers  was  postponed  until  January  10,  1791,  when 
the  Kev.  David  Kerr,  of  Fayetteville,  was  chosen  "  Professor  of  Ha- 
manity." 

OPENINCr  OF  THE  I^NIVERSITY. 

The  University  was  opened  for  students  in  February,  1795,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  been  the  recognized  head  of  the  higher  education 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  the  State  which 
has  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  GovernmeuL 
Truly,  it  may  be  called  the  child  of  the  State,  and  its  history  is  insei>ara- 
biy  connected  with  that  of  the  parent.  Its  inflnenoe  in  North  Carolina 
can  not  be  estimated  ;  nor  has  this  iulluence  been  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  but  especiiilly  has  it  been  felt  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  StatCvS.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  university  in 
this  country  can  show  a  list  of  alumni  of  which  so  large  a  percentage 
hixs  achieved  so  many  and  such  honorable  successes  in  all  the  avenues 
of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  place  of  trust  or  honor  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  nation  that  has  not  been  filled  by  an 
alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  thus  its  history  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  To  confirm 
this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Jame^  K. 
Polk,  William  K.  King,  John  l>ranch,  John  V.  Mason,  William  A, 
Graham,  Thomas  II,  JJenton,  Willie  P.  Maiigum,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Jacob  Thornpson,  Judges  Pearson,  Moore,  and  Dick,  and  Bishops  Green, 
Otey,  Polk,  and  Hawks.  Scores  of  others  whom  the  State  and  nation 
has  honored  could  be  named.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  tnice  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  institution,  and  its  history  will  now  be  considered. 

FIRST  REGUI.ATIOXS,    179.^. 

On  the  opening  of  the  University,  in  February,  1705,  it  was  provided 
by  the  trustees  that  there  should  be  four  literary  classes  entered  upou 
annually,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Iirst,  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  In  order  to  enter  a  iiigher  class  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  ex- 
aminatiou  on  the  studies  of  the  pieceding  class. 
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To  enter  the  first  class  the  applicant  was  required  to  *'  pass  a  com- 
petent examination"  on  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  Sallnst,  Ovid  orVirgii, 
*'  or  other  Latin  books  equivalent,"  and  the  Greek  grammar.  This  class 
was  to  devote  the  year  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  Boman  an- 
tiquities, and  the  Latin  classics.  The  second  class  studied  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  geography,  Orecian  antiquities,  and  Greek  classics.  The 
third  class  devoted  the  whole  time  to  mathematics,  including  geometry, 
surveying,  navigation,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy. 
The  fourth  class  had  logic,  moral  philosophy,  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, chronology,  history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  belles-lettres,  ^'  and 
the  revisal  of  whatsoever  may  appear  necessary  to  the  ofiScers  of  the 
University."  It  was  also  provided  that  those  who  wished  to  study  only 
the  sciences  and  the  English  branches  ''  be  either  forme<l  into  a  class 
called  the  scientilic  class,  or  else  arranged  with  some  of  the  literary 
classes  when  they  shall  bo  studying  the  sciences."  In  addition  to  the 
annual  examinations,  three  quarterly  examinations  were  given. 

The  students  were  required  to  attend  daily  both  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  morning  prayers  being  held  at  sunrise.  From  then  until  8 
o'clock  the  time  was  devoted  to  study.  One  hour  was  given  to  breakfast. 
Then  followed  three  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  After  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  hours  came  another  period  of  work,  which  lasted  till  5o'clock. 
Evening  prayers  were  then  held,  and  the  student  was  allowed  his  free- 
dom from  that  time  till  8  o'clock,  when  he  was  required  to  repair  to  bis 
lodgings,  which  were  not  to  be  left  without  the  consent  of  a  teacher 
till  prayers  the  next  morniug.  A  monitor  was  appointed  for  each  class, 
who  reported  absences  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Every  Saturday  morning  the  students  were  required  to  speak,  read, 
and  exhibit  compositions,  the  afternoon  being  given  them  for  recreation. 

From  the  opening  until  about  the  close  of  the  Caldwell  administration 
there  was  a  steward's  hall  connected  with  the  University,  and  the  stu- 
dents ^'  boarded  at  commons,"  being  seated  at  the  table  according  to 
classes.  The  following  picture  of  student  life  is  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  at  the  University  in  1859  by  Dr.  William  Hooper,  who  entered 
that  institution  in  1804.  lie  said:  '' Coarse  corn  bread  was  the  staple 
food.  At  dinner  the  only  meat  was  a  fat  middling  of  bacon,  surmount- 
ing a  pile  of  cole- worts ;  and  the  first  thing  after  grace  wa«  said  (and 
sometimes  before)  was  for  one  man,  by  a  single  horizontal  sweep  of  his 
knife,  to  separate  the  ribs  and  lean  from  the  fat,  monopolize  all  the  first 
to  himself,  and  leave  the  remainder  for  his  fellows.  At  breakfast  we 
had  wheat  bread  and  butter  and  coflFee.  Our  supper  was  coffee  and  the 
corn  bread  left  at  dinner,  without  butter.  I  remember  the  shouts  of  re- 
joicing when  we  had  assembled  at  the  door,  and  some  one  jumping  up 
and  looking  in  at  the  window,  made  proclamation :  '  Wheat  bread  for 
supper,  boys !'  And  that  wheat  bread,  over  which  such  rejoicings  were 
raised,  believe  me,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  was  manufactured  out  of  what 
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we  call  seconds^  or,  as  some  term  it,  grudgeon$.  Toa  will  not  wonder 
if,  after  sueb  a  supper,  most  of  the  students  welcomed  the  approach  of 
uight,  as  beasts  of  prey,  that  they  might  go  a-prowling  and  seize  upon 
everything  eatable  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two  miles;  for,  as  I  told 
you,  our  boys  were  following  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Nothing^  was  S6 
cure  from  the  devouring  torrent.  Beehives,  though  guarded  by  athoa 
sand  stings,  all  feathered  tenants  of  the  roost,  watermelon  and  potato 
patches,  roasting  ears,  etc. — in  fine,  everything  that  could  appease  huu- 
ger  was  found  missing  in  the  morning.  These  marauding  parties  at 
night  were  often  wound  up  with  setting  the  village  to  rights.^  Dr. 
Uooper  then  relates  some  amusing  and  characteristic  student  exploits. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  University  no  president  was  appointed.  As 
has  been  before  noted,  the  liev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  had  been  conducting  a  classical  school  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  was  elected  "  Professor  of  Humanity ''  and  had  the  general 
management  of  the  institution.  He  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
ancient  languages.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  State  and 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics.  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Holmes  had  charge  of  the  preparatory  department. 

In  a  few  years  the  entire  personnel  of  the  faculty  had  changed.  In 
1796  Mr.  Kerr  resigned.  He  demitted  the  ministry,  removed  to  Mis- 
sissippi, and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  a 
judgeship  in  that  Territory  by  President  Jefterson.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  professorship  in  179G,  Mr.  Harris  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law,  and  before  his  death  in  1803  he  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  in  the  State.    The  last  of  the  trio,  Mr.  Holmes,  resigned  in  1708. 

Mr.  Harris  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  whom  ho  had  known  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Cald- 
well became  first  professor,  and,  from  this  time  till  his  death  in  1835, 
his  history  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  University. 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

The  writer,  while  exploiting  the  manuscript  records  of  the  University, 
came  across  some  correspondence  of  I^rof.  Charles  W.  Harris,  which 
shows  the  practical  tendency  of  the  higher  education,  gives  an  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  University,  and  pictures  the  state  of  society 
at  Chapel  Hill  at  that  time. 

The  letter,  from  Avhich  the  following  extract  is  taken,  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  Charles  Harris,  Cabarrus  County,  and  is  dated  "  University,  April 
10,  1795."    Professor  Harris  says : 

'^We  have  begun  to  introduce,  by  degrees,  the  regulations  of  the 
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University,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  disappointed.    There  is  one  class 
in' Natural  Philosophy  and  Oeography,  and  four  in  the  Languages. 

^^The  Constitution  of  this  college  is  on  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that 
of  any  other  in  America,  and  by  the  amendments  which  I  think  it  will 
receive  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  its  usefulness  will  probably 
be  much  promoted.  The  notion  that  true  learning  consists  rather  in 
exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  and  laying  up  a  store  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, than  in  overloading  the  memory  with  words  of  dead  languages,  is 
becoming  daily  more  prevalent.  It  appears  hard  to  deny  a  young  gen- 
tleman the  honour  of  a  college  after  he  has  with  much  labour  and  pain- 
ful attention  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Sciences,  of  com- 
posing and  speaking  with  propriety  in  his  own  language,  and  has  conned 
the  first  principles  of  whatever  might  render  him  useful  or  creditable 
in  the  world,  merely  because  he  could  not  read  a  language  two  thou- 
sand-years old.  Though  the  laws  at  present  require  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  be  understood-by  a  graduat<5,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  mit- 
igated in  their  eflfect.  These  old  forms  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
time  but  not  by  utility  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  lately  found 
many  good  hints  on  education  in  a  book  entitled  the  rights  of  woman — 
a  book  of  very  great  merit,  the  production  of  an  original  genius,  and 
penned  in  such  a  strong,  manly  style  that  you  would  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  woman.  For  wo  are  taught  by  many  able  writers 
and  tolerably  accurate  observers  of  mankind  that  the  natural  weakness 
of  a  woman's  body  extends  to  her  mind  and  becomes  characteristic  of 
her  thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  of  her  actions.  Miss  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  is  the  lady  born  effectually  to  rectify  these  misrepresentations  from 
which  so  much  evil  has  sprung.  Miss'  intention  is  to  bring  about  a  total 
reform  in  the  education  of  women,  but  she  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  error  in  the  present  plan  of  teaching  young  men  and  boys  in  Europe. 
'The  memory,'  says  she,  'is  loaded  with  unintelligible  words  to  make  a 
show  of,  without  the  understanding  acquiring  any  distinct  idea;  but 
only  that  education  deserves  emphatically  to  be  termed  cultivation  of 
mind,  which  teaches  young  people  how  to  begin  to  think.'  She  effect- 
ually overthrows  Chesterfield's  plan  of  bringing  up  boys.  The  amend- 
ments which  she  proposes  are  twodiumerous  to  be  detailed  in  a  letter, 
but  are  such  as  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  authoress  sind  may  be  ben. 
eficial  to  mankind.  That  there  is  much  wrong  in  the  old  manner  of 
educating  is  plain  and  whatever  alterations  will  be  made  in  our  Univer^ 
sity  will  be  made  by  those  who  can  be  iictuated  by  no  other  principle 
than  general  utility.  At  present  we  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
books ;  the  trustees  have  ordered  two  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  when  the  books  will  arrive. 
Dr.  Williamson  is  commissioned  to  purchase  and  he  is  so  totally  en- 
gaged about  his  own  book  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  that  he 
may  forget  others  of  less  importance.  OoL  More  presented  us  with 
17037— No.  2 5 
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globes;  Mr.  Beneham  with  an  air  pump  as  Boon  as  it  cao  be  procared 
We  will  shortly  have  an  electrical  machine  and  other  trifles. 

''Our  society  is  not  so  good  at  this  place  as  we  coold  wish.  My  onlr 
resort  is  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  makes  ample  amends  to  me  for  the  want  of 
any  other.  Ue  is  a  violent  Republican  and  is  continually  deprecating: 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  have  lately  prevailed  much  in  oar 
Executive.'^ 

FIEST  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Early  in  1795  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  author  of  a  history  of  North 
Oarolina,  was  requested  by  the  trustees  to  invest  $200  in  books  for  the 
University.  This  he  did,  purchasing  principally  Oreek  and  Latin  works, 
lexicons,  etc. 

On  December  4, 1795,  the  trustees  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$50  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  trustees,  on  December  7, 1795,  instructed  Professor  Kerr  to  have 
an  air-pump,  condenser,  microscope,  lenses,  concave  mirror,  loadstones, 
magnets,  phials  for  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  set  of  surveying  instru- 
ments purchased. 

During  the  lirst  years  of  the  institution  a  number  of  books  and  some 
apparatus  for  the  scientific  departments  were  given  by  individuals. 
This  policy  of  individual  contributions  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

The  first  largo  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  was  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century. 

THE  CURRICULUM,  1796. 

On  December  9, 1706,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
prepare  and  digest  a  plan  of  education  made  its  report,  which  was  adop- 
ted.   The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  system  introduced : 

Tlie  students  of  the  institution  were  "divided  into  a  Preparatory 
School,  and  the  Professorships  of  the  University." 

in  the  preparatory  school  tlie  English  language  was  "  taught  gram- 
matically on  the  plan  of  Webster's  ami  South's  Grammars."  Thorough 
instruction  in  arithmetic  was  provided.  Geography  was  taught  on  the 
plan  of  Guthrie.  French  and  Latin  were  required,  and  before  the  stu- 
dent could  enter  the  University  the  grammars  of  these  languages  had 
to  be  mastered  and  several  standard  authors  in  each  read.  The  study 
of  Roman  antiquities  was  required.  Greek  was  optional,  but  to  euter 
the  University  class  on  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  read  and  translate  the  Gospels  correctly. 

Instru(jlion  in  the  University  was  given  in  the  following  schools,  called 
•^professorships,"  viz: 

/.  lihetoric  and  hcUcS'lcttres. — Kbctoric  ou  tlio  plau  of  Slioridau;  belleo-lettrea  on 
tlio  x>lau  uf  Blair  aud  Kolliu. 
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//.  Moral  and  political  philoBophjf  and  ki$tory. — The  follo^viog  text-books  were  used:  . 
Palcy's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;  Montesqniea's  Spirit  of  Laws;  Adams's 
Befeuco ;  De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  YattePs  Law  of  Nations ;  Burlamaqui's  Principles  of  National  and  Political 
Law ;  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History ;  Federal  Policy ;  Millet's  Ancient  and  Modem 
History ;  Hume*s  History  of  England  with  Smollett's  continuation ;  Chronology  on 
the  most  approved  plan. 

///.  Xatural  philosophy,— This  subject  was  taught  under  the  following  heads:  Gen- 
eral properties  of  matter ;  laws  of  motion ;  mechanical  powers ;  hydrostatics ;  hy- 
draulics; pneumatics;  optics ;  electricity ;  magnetism;  geography;  the  use  of  globes; 
the  geometrical,  political,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  astronomy  on  the  plan  of  Ferguson. 

/r.  Mathematics, — The  required  course  embraced  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  of 
surfaces  and  solids,  and  surveying  and  navigation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  if  de- 
sired, instruction  was  furnished  in  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  in  the 
other  higher  branches  of  the  science. 

r.  Languages. — Extended  courses  were  provided  in  the  modem  and  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  principal  Latin  authorities  were  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace ;  in  Greek, 
selections  were  made  from  the  work%  of  Homer,  Lucian,  and  Xenophon.  Prose  com* 
position  in  these  languages  was  required. 

The  trustees,  at  their  meeting  on  December  9,  1796,  changed  the  above  schedule  of 
studies  by  no  longer  requiring  the  study  of  geography  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  Montcsciuieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and  Hume's  History  of 
England  with  Smollett's  continuation,  in  the  University ;  though  we  find  that  the  use 
of  both  Vattel  and  Montesquieu  was  continued.  About  this  time  Nicholson's  As- 
tronomy was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ferguson*s. 

The  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Euglish  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  political  science,  and  previous  to  1800  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art«  was 
conferred  on  passing  *^  an  approved  examination  in  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences."  It  was  then  required  that  the  course  in  Latin  should  also  be  completed 
before  this  degree  would  be  conferred.  In  1801  it  was  provided  that  after  February 
1,  1802,  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  this  degree  '^  unless  he  shall  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  either  the  Greek  or  French  language."  To  enter  the  Fresh- 
man class,  the  candidate  hod  to  pass  an  examination  on  either  Greek  or  French  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  in  Latin.  In  July,  1804,  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  without  having  taken  the  course  in  Greek,  exceptions  being 
made  in  the  case  of  those  then  studying  for  degrees. 

THE  FIEST  GRADUATES. 

The  first  to  be  euroiled  as  a  stadeut  of  the  University  was  Mr.  Hin- 
ton  James,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  entered  February  12,  1795. 

During  the  first  session  forty-one  students  were  enrolled,  and  in  1796 
the  attendance  reached  one  hundred. 

The  commencement  first  observed  was  on  July  4, 1798,  the  first  de- 
grees (Bachelor  of  Arts)  being  conferred  on  that  occasion.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  seven,  viz:  Samuel  Hinton,  William  Houston, 
Hinton  James,  Robert  Locke,  Alexander  Osborne,  Edwin  Jay  Osborne, 
and  Adam  Springs.  From  that  time  till  the  appointment  of  a  presi- 
dent, in  1804,  forty  young  men  were  graduated. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT,  REV.  JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  D.  D, 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  of  Scotch  and  Freuch  descent.  The  persecution  of 
the  Iluguenots  in  France,  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
caused  his  maternal  grandfather,  Lovel,  to  leave  his  country  and  seek 
a  home  in  England.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  on  Long  Island.  His  daughter  married  a  Ur. 
Harker,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  their  daughter  Rachel  became  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Cahlwell,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  Xew  Jersey.  Dr.  Caldwell  died  April  19,  1773,  and 
on  April  121,  the  da}^  following  his  burial,  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  left  in  poverty,  but,  assisted  by  Preaideot 
Witherspoon,  of  rrinceton  College,  she  was  enabled  to  give  her  son  a 
good  education.  He  entered  rrinceton  in  1787,  and  in  1791  took  bi^ 
degree  with  the  honorary  appointment  of  Latin  salutatory.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  became  connected  with  a  classical  school  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  X.  J.,  and  in  1795  he  was  appoiuted  a  tutor  in  rriuceton,  which 
position  he  resigned  the  following  year  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  As  chairman  of  the  faculty*,  on 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  outlining  the  course  of  study.  This  being 
the  case,  and  having  succeeded  a  l^rinceton  graduate,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand wh  v  the  curriculum  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  Colleg^e  of  New 
Jersey. 

No  president  was  elected  until  1804,  Dr.  Caldwell  being  promoted  to 
that  position.  By  his  able  management  the  institution  was  conducted 
safely  through  the  many  difficulties  of  its  inAmcy,  occasioned  by  a 
meagre  endowment  and  a  deliciency  of  good  preparatory  schools. 

When  Dr.  Caldwell  came  to  the  University  the  trustees  and  the  pub- 
lic were  prejudiced  against  the  classics,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  (ireek  was  linally  given  just  recognition  in  the  curriculum.  But 
the  greatest  service  which  ho  rendered  to  the  State  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  firm  stand  he  took  and  the  inlluence  he  wielded  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  infidelity  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  engulf  the 
State.  IJev.  Dr.  J.  Ivumple,  referring  to  this  period  of  the  University's 
history,  says:  *'  Strong  bands  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  united  our 
people  to  the  l^rencli  nation,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  French  opin- 
ions and  French  infidelity  rolled  like  a  devastating  tide  over  the  land. 
The  writings  of  Voltaire,  Volney,  and  Paine  were  in  the  hands  of  al- 
most all,  and  the  public  mind  was  poisoned.  J*rofessor  Kerr  uotonl3' 
diMuitted  his  ministerial  office,  but  renounced  Christianity.  Professor 
Harris,  Cald well's  predecessor  and  friend,  was  shaken  in  his  faith,  and 
at  one  time  agreed  that  the  15ible  must  be  surrendered.  Professor 
Holmes,  his  co-laborer,  not  only  renounced  Christianity  but  openly 
taught  that  morality  and  virtue,  as  well  as  religion,  were  merely  the 
watchwords  of  hypocrites.  IJis  only  gift  to  the  library  contained  the 
works  of  Paine.    General  Davie,  a  master  spirit  in  the  board  of  trustees, 
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and  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Legislature,  was  deeply  imbaed 
with  iufidel  principles  antil  reclaimed  by  the  argaments  of  Caldwell, 
and  the  number  of  the  trustees  that  were  at  that  time  firm  supporters 
of  the  Bible  was  few.  Dr.  Caldwell  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  contest 
against  fearful  odds,  and  he  deserves  the  singular  honor  of  having 
fought  a  terrible  battle  successfully  without  noise,  and  of  having  won 
a  signal  victory  without  sounding  the  trumpet  of  triumph.  When  we 
remember  what  immense  influence  is  exerted  by  a  University  standing 
alone,  and  manifestly  at-  the  head  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  it  appears  impossible  to  estimate  the  desolation  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  poisoned  stream  flowing  into  hundreds  of  homes  from 
this  poisoned  fountain." 

Dr.  Caldwell's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University  were  ceaseless.  The 
institution  so  grew  in  reputation  and  numbers  that  new  buildings  had 
to  be  erected  to  meet  the  demands  for  lecture  halls  and  dormitories. 
In  1811,  by  personal  solicitation,  he  secured  $12,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  "  south  building,''  which  had  been  commenced  in  1798  but  had 
remained  unfinished  for  want  of  funds. 

Now  that  the  University  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Caldwell 
yielded  to  his  inclinations  for  study,  and  in  1812  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency* and  returned  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  his  chair  and  to  the  completion  of  his  geometry,  which,  although 
certain  parts  of  it  had  been  used  by  his  students  for  several  years  pre- 
vious, was  not  published  till  1822. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  successor  to  the  presidency,  the  Rev.  Robert 
IJett  Chapman,  he  again,  on  December  17, 1810,  became  president,  in 
which  position  he  continued  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1824  the  trustees  voted  an  appropriation  of  $0,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  apparatus,  and  sent  President  Caldwell  to  Europe  for 
this  purpose.  He  remained  abroad  ten  months.  On  his  return  the 
University  buildings  were  illuminated,  and  he  was  tendered  an  ovation 
by  the  students.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  who  was  then  a  student  at  the 
University,  says  that  President  Caldwell  "  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
pleasant  welcome,  and  addressed  the  students  with  the  affection  of  a 
long-absent  father  returned  to  his  home  and  duties.  Ilis  heart  was 
full  and  his  emotions  most  manifest." 

After  his  return  from  this  trip  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  1827,  built  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  the  University,  which  was  thtf  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  continued  its  operation  till  his  death.  * 

In  1830  Dr.  Caldwell  projected  and  started  the  Harbinger,  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  was  controlled  and  edited 
by  the  Faculty.    After  a  few  years  its  publication  ceased. 

He  was  not  only  a  learned  professor  and  divine,  but  was  also  an  en- 
thusiastic and  efficient  advocate  of  the  public  schools  and  the  railroad 


1  The  Nation,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  131  (August  16,  ISSS). 
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systems  of  the  State.  He  origiuated  the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Atlautie  through  the  State  to  Teunessee,  which  has  since  been  cod- 
Htructed,  opening  up  the  mountain  counties  to  the  outside  world,  and 
uniting  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  in  bonds  of  common  interests. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  ^orth  American  Keview  of  January, 
1821,  evidences  the  iutiuence  the  University,  under  the  management  of 
President  Caldwell,  was  exerting  on  education  in  the  State:  '<Inan 
ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies for  several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  North  Carolina  has  been 
outdone  by  a  single  State.  The  academy  at  llaleigh  was  founded  in 
1804,  previously  to  which  there  were  only  two  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Great  pains  are  taken  to  procure  the  best  instructors  from 
diiierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  oar 
opinion  that  in  no  part  of  the  Union  are  the  interests  of  education 
better  understood  and  under  better  regulation  than  in  the  middle 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  The  schools  for  females  are  particularly 
celebrated,  and  are  much  resorted  to  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia^  In  the  year  181G,  the  number  of  students  at  academies  within 
the  compass  of  forty  miles  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand.  This 
space  comprised  the  counties  of  Warren,  Granville,  Orange,  Wake, 
Franklin,  and  two  or  three  others  adjoining.  All  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  at  most  of  these  institutions.^ 

In  his  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  in  18SI  President  Battle 
quotes  the  above,  and  with  pardonable'pride  adds :  '^  In  those  days  the 
University  was  the  only  institution  for  higher  learning  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  when  we  contrast  the  general  darkness  in  1793  with  the  rapid 
improvement  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  North  American  Review 
in  twenty-five  years,  can  not  the  University  say  with  triumph,  *  These 
schools  were  my  children ;  I  am  their  alma  mater — their  creative  and 
fostering  author?'" 

besides  two  or  three  occasional  sermons,  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a 
Compendious  System  of  Elementary  Geometry,  in  seven  books,  to 
which  an  eighth  is  added,  containing  such  other  propositions  as  are  ele- 
mentary ;  subjoined  is  a  Treatise  on  Plain  Trigonometry.  He  published, 
also,  in  one  of  the  Ealeigli  newspapers,  a  series  of  articles  called  Let- 
ters of  Carlton,  which  were  designed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement in.  the  State,  and  another  series  on  Popular  Education  or 
Free  Schools.    These  were  republished  in  a  volume  about  the  year  1825. 

Few  men  have  been  hehl  in  greater  esteem  while  living,  or  have  been 
more  reverence<l  when  dead,  by  a  State,  than  was  the  first  President  of 
tlie  University.  The  imposing  shaft  to  his  memory,  erected  on  the 
campus  by  the  alumni,  stands  a  fit  testimonial  to  his  valuable  services; 
but  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom  is  the  ad- 
vance which  North  Carolina  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue  through  the 
instrumentalitv  of  his  labors. 
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The  monameiit  bears  the  following  inscriptions : 

In  gratefal  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  the  tirst  Preaideut  of  this  Uni- 
Tersity,  Josefu  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  other  Alamni  have  raised  this  monament  A.  D.  1847. 


Bom  at  Lamington,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1775.    Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  Univer- 
sity, 179G.    Died  at  Chapel  Hill  January  27,  1835. 


He  was  an  early,  conspicaous,  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  Common  Schools  and 
Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina. 


Near  him  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife,  Helen  Caldwell. 

THE  CUBRICULUM  DUEINO  CALDWELL'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

About  the  beginning  of  President  Caldwell's  administration  the  trus- 
tees ordered  that  the  class  studying  political  science  should  read  Do 
Lolme's  English  Constitution,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  modern  constitutions  of  Europe, 
and  ^'  that  the  other  books  on  civil  government  and  political  constitu- 
tions, which  by  an  ordinance  of  December  4, 1795,  formed  a  part  of  this 
course,  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  doing  so."  But  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  curriculum  first  adopted,  till  on  December  19, 1818,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  following  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts ; 

In  Ike  preparatory  school. — Latin  grammar;  Cordorius  or  Sacra  Historia;  JEsop's 
Fables,  25 ;  Selecta)  Vetui ;  Cornelias  Nepos  or  Viri  Romie  ;  Mnir*s  Introduction ; 
CsBsar's  Commentaries  ;  Prosody ;  Ovidi  Editii  Expnngata ;  Virgil's  Bacolios  and  six 
books  of  the  ^ueid ;  Greek  grammar;  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
Greek  ;  Gnoca  Minora  to  Lucian's  Dialogues. 

In  the  college. — Freshman  class,  ilrst  session  :  Sallust ;  Adam'^  Antiquities ;  Gneca 
Minora  con  tinned;  elements  of  ancient  and  modern  geography;  arithmetic  ;  algebra; 
English  grammar ;  composition ;  theses ;  declamation.  Second  session :  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics ;  Cicero's  Orations ;  Grusca  Migora,  first  volume ;  algebra  continued ;  Adam's 
Antiquities ;  English  grammar ;  composition  ;  declamation  ;  theses. 

Sophomore  cla^s:  First  session:  Gneca  Majora  continued,  first  volume;  Horace; 
.algebra  continued;  geometry;  theses;  composition;  declamation.  Second  session: 
Horace  continued  ;  Homer's  Iliad ;  geometry  continued :  geography ;  compositiou  ; 
declamation. 

Junior  eophUtics.—T'iTBt  session:  Plain  trigonometry;  logarithms;  mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances ;  surveying ;  spherical  trigonometry  ;  classics ;  composition  ; 
declamation.  Second  session :  Navigation;  conic  sections ;  fiuxions;  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  classics ;  composition  ;  declamation. 

Senior  cUisa, — First  session:  Chemistry;  mineralogy;  goology;  philosophy  of 
natural  history  ;  moral  philosophy ;  Stuart's  Essays  on  the  Progess  of  the  Moral  and 
Ethical  Sciences ;  logic ;  natural  philosophy  continued ;  Playfair'ji  Essay  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Mathematical  aud  Physical  Sciences;  astronomy ;  classics;  English  gram- 
mar; composition;  declamation.  Second  session :  Chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology 
continaed ;  rhetoric ;  chemistry ;  metaphysics ;  classics ;  composition  ;  declamation. 
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In  the  course  hero  given  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence 
given  to  classical  and  mathematical  studies- and  the  time  devoted  to 
composition  and  the  cultivation  of  oratory.  To  the  latter,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  duo  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  alumni 
became  distinguished  in  public  life. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  YALE.— MITCHELL,  OLMSTED,  AND  ANDREWS. 

President  Caldwell  was  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  In 
the  Faculty  were  some  intellectual  giants  who  not  only  gave  reputa- 
tion to  the  University,  but  whose  contributions  to  letters  and  science 
made  them  prominent  among  the  learned  men  of  their  day. 

Eev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  who  wsis  called  from  Yale  College  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1817,  was  the  most  noted  of  all. 

Dr.  Mitchell  came  of  a  noted  New  England  family — one  whose  infia- 
once  has  been  widely  felt  in  religion,  science,  and  politics.  lie  was  l>orn 
in  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  August  19, 1793.  His  father, 
Abner  Mitchell,  was  a  farmer.  His  mother,  Phoebe  Eliot,  was  a  de- 
scendant in  the  fifth  generation  of  John  Eliot,  the  ^'Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians," and  minister  of  Soxbury,  Mass.,  from  1632  to  1G90. 

Prof.  Charles  Phillips,  in  a  memoir  of  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  published  in  1858,  and  from  which  the  data  for  this  sketch  are 
principally  drawn,  says :  ^^  He  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  marked  the  Eliots,  especially  of  the  earlier  generations.  The 
Eev.  Jared  Eliot,  M.  D.  and  D.  D.,  minister  for  many  years  at 
Killingworthj  Conn.,  was  Dr.  Mitchell's  great-grandfather.  He  was 
distinguished  in  his  own  times  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  while  as  a  theologian  he  was  sound 
in  the  faith  and  delighted  in  the  doctrines  of  gospel  grace.  Among  his 
correspondents  were  Dr.  Franklin  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  in  1762  he 
was  honored  by  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  with  a  gold  medal  for  a 
valuable  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  ancestor,  Dr. 
Mitchell  closely  resembled  in  many  peculiarities  of  body  and  soul. 
Both  were  men  of  large  stature,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  untirinfT 
activity,  of  restless  curiosity,  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  of 
a  quaint  and  quiet  humor,  of  persevering  generosity,  and  of  a  well- 
established  piety." 

Dr.  ^litchell  w\as  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813,  in  the  class  with  Hon. 
George  E.  Badger,  Dr.  Denison  Olmsted,  and  others,  who  afterwards 
became  noted  as  statesmen  and  scholars.  After  graduation  he  accepted 
a  position  in  a  male  academy  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  which  he  held 
till  the  spring  of  1815,  when  he  became  principal  of  a  female  school  in 
New  London,  Conn.  From  there  ho  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor  in  1816. 
Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Olmsted  were  recommended  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University  in  181G,  by  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  the  Eev. 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through 
Judge  William  Gaston,  then  a  member  of  Congress.    In  1817  they  were 
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apiK>inted  to  professorships  in  the  University — Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Ohnste<i  to  that  of  clieraistry,  then  first  es- 
tablished in  the  institution. 

Dr.  Mitchell  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  February  1, 
1818;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  the  foremost  professor  iu 
the  institution.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Olmsted,  in  1825,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  a  posi- 
tion better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  in  which  he  made  his  reputation  for 
Bcientific  scholarship.  Dr.  Phillips  says  of  him,  that^^evcn  while  u 
professor  of  mathematics  he  had  frequently  indulged  his  taste  for  bot- 
any by  pedestrian  excursions  through  the  country  around  Chapel  Hill. 
After  he  took  upon  himself  instruction  in  chemistry,  minersilogy,  and 
geology,  he  extended  and  multiplied  these  excursions,  so  that  when  he 
died  he  was  known  in  almost  every  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  he  left 
no  one  behind  him  better  acquainted  with  its  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains;  its  birds,  beasts,  bugs,  fishes,  and  shells;  its  trees,  flowers,  vines, 
and  mosses ;  its  rocks,  stones,  sands,  clays,  and  marHl.  •  »  •  Nor 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  professor  confined  to  his  own  de]mrl- 
meiit.  In  the  ancient  languages  he  was  frequently  ready  and  able  to 
help  a  colleague  who  was  prevented  from  discharging  his  own  duties. 
Id  the  mathematics  he  would  often,  at  public  examinations,  propose 
such  questions  as  showed  that  his  earlier  love  still  retained  a  bold  on 
his  attention  and  afiections.  Oe  was  a  good  writer,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres  he  was  a  well-read  and  instructive  critic.^  lie  was 
a  correspondent  of  Agassiz  and  other  scientists,  and  kept  himself  fully 
abreast  of  the  scientific  progress  of  his  times. 

Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  many  able  articles  to  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  his  day.  lie  contributed  the  following  interesting  papers  to 
Sillimau's  Journal :  January,  18,'50,  "A  Substitute  for  Weltlier's  Safety- 
tube,"  and  "  The  Geology  of  the  Gold  Kegions  of  North  Carolina;"  Jan- 
uary-, 1S3I,  ''The  Causes  of  Winds  and  Storms;"  April,  1831,  <'An  Anal 
ysis  of  the  Protogaia  of  Leibnitz ; "  Jul^',  1831,  a  reply  to  liedtiehl's  crit- 
icism of  his  article  on  winds  and  storms;  January,  1839,  "Observations 
on  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina."  He  was  the  author  of  a 
manual  of  chemistry,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  passing  through 
the  ijress  at  the  time  of  his  death;  a  manual  of  geology,  illustrated  by 
a  geological  map  of  North  Carolina;  a  manual  of  natural  history,  and  a 
collection  of  facts  and  dates  respecting  the  history,  geography,  etc.,  of 
the  Holv  Land. 

When  he  came  to  the  University  the  academic  staff  numbered  1  and 
the  students  120.  At  his  death  there  were  10  professors  and  440  stu- 
dents in  the  institution. 

Dr.  Mitchell  died  a  martyr  to  science,  and  the  incidents  of  his  death 
present  a  picture  of  tragic  interest.  By  observations  in  1835,  1838, 
1844,  and  1856  he  had  established  the  fact  that  the  peaks  of  the  Hlack 
MoantaiuSy  iu  2Jorth  Carolina,  are  the  highest  east  of  the  Ro^ik^  ^^>assXr 
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aiiis.  A  controversy  arose  between  liim  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Cliug- 
man  as  to  which  wiis  the  higher,  Mount  Mitchell  or  Clingmau's  Peaif. 
named  respectively  in  their  honor.  In  June,  1857,  he  visited  the  Black 
Mountains  to  make  further  observations  in  order  to  fully  settle  this  d'ui* 
pute,  but  this  was  not  his  only  object.  Dr.  Phillips  says :  "  One  object 
before  him  in  1857  was  to  collect  in  a  southern  latitude  corrections  for 
barometrical  observations  on  mountain  heights.  He  proposed  to  cou- 
nect  the  railroad  survey  across  the  Blue  Kidge,  in  North  Carolina,  with 
the  top  of  Mitchell's  Peak  (Mount  Mitchell)  by  a  series  of  stations  dif- 
feiiDg  from  each  other  by  500  feet  of  altitude.''  On  Saturday,  June  26, 
1857,  he  set  out  alone  across  the  mountains  for  a  settlement  on  Caney 
Biver.  This  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  seen  alive.  Not  retaming 
when  expected,  search  was  made  for  him,  and  on  July  8  his  body  was 
found  in  a  pool  of  water  on  the  mountain -side,  into  which  he  hadfalleu 
from  a  precipice  some  40  feet  above.  Uis  remains  were  taken  to  Ashe- 
ville  and  there  interred,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  them  sepul- 
ture on  Mount  Mitchell,  and  on  June  16, 1858,  they  were  buried  on  the 
highest  point  of  that  peak.  His  death  and  eminent  services  to  science 
were  chronicled  by  the  x)ress  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1885,  the  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  It  is  an 
humble  mound,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones  collected  on  the 
mountains.  The  surroundiugs  are  mtyestically  grand.  It  has  beeu 
beautifully  said  that  ^^  the  green-hued  ivy  and  the  many-hued  rhododep- 
dron  lend  their  wild  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  the  dark-leaved  firs  spread 
their  funeral  pall  over  the  spot  where  he  lies." 

The  mountain  is  his  monument — he  needs  no  other. 

Denison  Olmsted,  LL.  J). — Probably  no  other  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ever  achieved  so  wide  a  reputation  as  did  Professor  Olmsted. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Yale,  having  entered  that  insti- 
tution in  1809,  and  graduating  in  1813.  I'or  two  years  he  taught  in 
New  London.  In  1815  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  election  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1817. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  liCgislature  of  North  Carolina  he  began  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  wliich  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  Union. 

In  1825  ho  was  recalled  to  Yale  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
natural  i)hilosoi)hy.  After  1835  be  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
His  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science, 
appeared  in  1831,  and  his  Astronomy,  another  important  work-in  1839. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  sjiecial  institutions  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  he  also  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion for  his  advocacy  ot'improvements  in  the  elementiiry  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

He  was  born  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  18, 1791,  and  died 
at  New  Haven,  in  that  State,  May  13,  1850. 
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Ethan  Allen  Andreics^  LL.  D. — Professor  Andrews  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  1822.  He,  too,  was  au 
alamnas  of  Yale,  having  been  grMuated  in  1810.  The  duties  of  his 
chair  were  filled  with  signal  ability,  and  it  caused  much  regret  when  he 
resigned,  in  1828,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  In  1829  he  established  the  Kew  Haven 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1833  he  removed  tp  Boston,  where  he 
sacceeded  Jacob  Abbott  as  principal  of  a  female  school,  and  also  became 
senior  editor  of  the  Keligious  Magazine.  In  1839  ho  returned  to  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  April  7, 1787,  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  Latin  text-books.    He  died  there  March  4, 1858. 

These  young  professors,  fresh  from  Yale,  brought  new  life  into  the 
institution.  Prior  to  their  advent  Princeton  thought  and  Princeton 
methods  had  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  disciples  of 
Dwight  and  Witherspoou  worked  together  in  harmony  and  brought 
about  a  blending  of  Yale  and  Princeton  methods. 

THE   SECOND  PRESIDENT,   REV.  ROBERT  HETT  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Caldwell,  in  1812,  Rev.  Bobert  Hett 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  divine,  was  c<alled  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Chapman  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1771,  and  died 
at  Winchester,  Ya.,  June  18, 1833.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1798,  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1793.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  professor 
in  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick.  From  1796  to  1799  he  was  pastor 
at  Bahway,  N.  J.,  and  from  1801  to  1812  he  preached  at  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
December  16, 1812,  resigning  it  November  23, 1816,  to  again  enter  ac- 
tively upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  president  he  continued 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  his  predecessor  and  successor.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  held  pastorates  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

TUE   THIRD  PRESIDENT,  DAVID  LOWRY  SWAIN,  LL.  D. 

At  the  time  of  President  Csild well's  death  the  University  was  firmly 
established,  and  its  iuilueuce  was  gradually  being  appreciated  iu  other 
States.  The  high  school  of  1795  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  colleges 
in  the  Union. 

In  the  selection  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  successor  the  trustees  appreciated 
their  responsibility.  Scholars  with  more  than  national  reputation  were 
presented  for  the  position,  but  the  board  of  trustees  with  great  una- 
nimity tenxlered  the  presidency  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
David  Lowry  Swain.  Although  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  it  was 
not  for  his  scholarship  that  he  was  selected,  but  on  account  of  his  per- 
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Boiial  popularity-,  his  intense  devotion  to  the  State,  and  bis  acknoTl* 
edged  cxecntive  Ciipacity. 

In  Governor  Swain  were  combined  tbe  best  qualities  of  the  PoritM 
and  the  Cavalier.  His  father,  George  Swain,  was  of  good  New  England 
stock.  George  Swain  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1703,  and  on 
coming  South  he  settled  in  Georgia,  lie  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  five  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  revised 
the  Constitution  oi  that  State.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Bunoombe 
County,  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  this  he  married  Caroline  Lowr)*, 
a  widow,^hose  maiden  name  was  Lane.  She  was  a  sister  of  Joel  Laue, 
tiie  founder  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Joseph  Lane,  at  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  General  Breckinridge 
in  1800. 

On  January  4,  1801,  was  born  David  Lowry  Swain.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  totlie 
Newton  Academj^  near  Asheville,  founded  b^'  the  liev.  George  Newtnu, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  says  that  this  school 
was  justly  famous  in  that  j^art  of  the  State,  and  that  nian3'  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  North  Carolina,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  other 
States,  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  that  institution.  Gover- 
nor B.  F.  Perry  and  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  M. 
Patton,  R.  B.Vance,  James  Erwin,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Nnrtb 
Carolina,  were  classmates  of  young  Swain  while  there.  lie  taught  Latin 
at  this  school  for  five  months. 

He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1821,  but,  for  want  of  means,  he  only  remained  four  months.  In  1S22 
he  commenced  the  studv  of  law  in  theoflice  of  Chief  Justice  Tavlor,  in 
Raleigh,  and  in  December  of  that  year  obtained  license  to  practise  lavr. 

He  returned  to  l^uncombe  County  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  advancement  was  rapid.  In  18124  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  htmse  of  the  Legislature  from  his  county,  and  was 
continued  by  successive  elections  for  five  years.  The  Legislature,  in 
1821),  elected  him  solicitor  of  the  Edenton  circuit.  He  was  eleetwl  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  18;50.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Governor. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1770,  the  (iovernor  was  elected  for  only  one 
vear.  Governor  Swain  was  successive! v  re-elected  in  1833  and  IS^U. 
He  was  a  deh^gate  to  tiie  convention  of  1835,  which  revised  and  aniendeil 
the  State  Constitution,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  University,  which  position  he  held  until 
18G8. 

Under  his  energetic  and  able  management,  the  University  made  rapid 
and  permanent  progress.  Tlie  halls  were  filled  with  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  South,  the  number  at  one  time  reaching  nearly  five  hundred. 
The  Faculty  was  eidarged,  and  the  course  of  study  extended  and  made 
more  thorough.     The  finances  were  improved  and  wisely  managed. 
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Several  large  aucl  handsome  buildings  were  added,  ample  provision  being 
onade  for  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  and  society  balls.  The  campus,  con- 
taining 50  acres,  naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  college  campus  in  the  Union,  was  inclosed  and  ornamented  by 
walks  and  shrubbery. 

President  Swain  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  and  wo  are  told  that  so  brilliant  and  fascinating  were  his 
lectures  in  political  economy  and  constitutional  and  international  law 
that  these  courses  were  always  largely  attended.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion that  many  from  other  States  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
statesmen  were  influenced  to  i)ursue  their  studies  at  the  University  of 
liTorth  Carolina  rather  than  at  older  and  better-known  institutions. 

The  then  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  now  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
Id  a  memorial  oration  on  The  Life  and  Character  of  Uon.  David  L. 
Swain,  delivered  at  the  University  in  1877,  said: 

"  How  well  do  I  remember  the  many  occasions  during  my  sojourn  at 
tbe  University  when  he,  as  my  preceptor,  esteeming  such  influences  of 
greater  importance  to  the  class  than  the  texts  of  the  lessons,  would 
for  the  time  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  stirring  up  of  these  generous  and 
emulous  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.    The  very  first  recita- 
tion in  which  I  ever  appeared  before  him  was  one  such.    I  shall  never, 
never  forget  it!     In  1851 1  entered  the  University  and  joined  the  Senior 
class  as  an  irregular.    This  first  lesson  was  in  constitutional  law.    A 
single  general  question  was  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  then  he  began  to  discourse  of  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  treatise 
we  were  studying ;  from  Kent  he  went  to  Story,  from  Story  to  Mar- 
shall, repeating  anecdotes  of  the  great  Americans  who  had  framed  and 
interpreted  our  organic  law,  and  touching  upon  the  debate  between 
Hayne  and  Webster.    From  these  he  went  back  and  back  to  the  men 
and  the  times  when  the  great    •     •    •    principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  were    •     •     *     placed  one  by  one  as  stones  polished  by  the 
genius  of  the  wise  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  in  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  human  freedom.    He  told  us  of  the  elo<iuence  of  Burke, 
of  the  genius  of  Chatham ;  he  took  us  into  the  prison  of  Eliott  and 
went  with  us  to  the  deathbed  of  Uampden ;  into  the  closet  with  Coke 
and  Sergeant  Maynard,  and  to  the  forum  where  Somers  spoke;  to 
the  deck  of  the  lirill  where  William,  the  deliverer,  stood  as  ho  gazed 
npon  the  shores  of  England ;  to  the  scaffolds  of  Sydney  and  of  our  own 
glorious  Raleigh.    Warming  as  he  went  with  the  glowing  theme,  walk- 
ing up  ^nd  down  the  recitation  room,  which  was  the  library  of  the 
"old  South,"  with  long  and  awkward  strides,  heaving  those  heavy, 
passionate  sighs  which  were  always  with  him  the  witnesses  of  deep 
emotion,  he  would  now  and  then  stop,  reach  down  from  its  shelf  a 
volume  of  some  old  poet,  and  read  with  trembling  voice  some  grand 
and  glowing  words  addressed  to  man's  truest  ambition  th^t  thi!llk.<L 
our  souls  like  a  song  of  the  chief  musician.    A.  \>xoloxm.<S.  ^^<^\i^^  ^^s^ 
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evidence  of  the  deep  attention  of  the  class,  and  the  hour  passed  alnHHt 
before  we  knew  it  had  began." 

This  incident  is  characteristic  of  President  Swaiu,  as  is  testified  bj 
many  of  his  old  pupils. 

It  was  daring  the  administration  of  President  Swain  that  the  State 
Historical  Society  was  founded  in  January  1844,  the  University  Alamni 
Association  organized  in  1843,  and  the  University  Magazine  established 
in  March,  1844.  Ho  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  North  Carolioa 
history  and  the  author  of  some  valuable  monographs  ou  Bevolatiooary 
and  ante-Bevolutionary  periods,  several  of  which  were  published  in  the 
University  Magazine. 

Under  his  able  and  progressive  management  the  University  had  de- 
veloped into  vigorous  manhood,  but  the  War,  like  an  untimely  iroet, 
came  and  checked  its  promising  career. 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES    DURING  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  President  Swaiu  that  the  Uni- 
versity reached  its  highest  developiuout  and  prosperity.  His  predecseS' 
sor  had  laid  a  broad  foundation.  Many  of  thoste  graduated  during  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Caldwell  had  become  teachers,  and  now  classical 
schools  were  established  in  every  section  of  the  State.  The  prepara- 
tory school  in  connection  with  the  University  was  no  longer  a  necessity, 
and  we  find  it  quietly  dropped.  The  standard  of  instruction  was 
raised,  and  the  requisites  for  admission  made  more  stringent.  As  early 
as  1838,  and  probably  before,  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Fresh- 
man class  were  required  to  sustain  an  approved  examination  ou  the 
grammar  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  including  Latin 
l)rosody,  Mair's  Introduction,  or  Andrew's  Exercises  j  Otesar's  Com- 
mentaries (five  books);  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Gould's  edition— ex- 
tracts from  the  six  baoks) ;  VirgiPs  Bucolics,  and  six  books  of  the 
JI5neid  ;  Sallust ;  Greek  Testament  (St,  John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles) ;  Gneca  Minora  or  Greek  reader;  arithmetic;  algebifti 
through  e(iuationsof  the  first  degree ;  ancient  and  modern  geography. 

In  the  main,  after  the  remodelliiig  of  the  curriculum  at  his  accession, 
the  requirements  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  the  .administration  of  President  Swain. 

The  session  of  1851-55  is  taken  as  a  typical  one.  The  academic  staff 
then  numbered  sixteen.  The  University  consisted  of  eight  departments 
and  a  school  for  the  a])plication  of  science  to  the  arts,  added  in  1854, 
with  a  president  and  four  professors. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  studies  of  each  depart- 
ment, together  with  the  number  of  recitations  given,  will  enable  one  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to  each.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Freslimau  class  of  the  University  have  al- 
ready been*giveu. 
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Id  the  collegiate  classes  the  requirements  were  as  follows: 

In  Latin. — Freshman  class,  166  recitations:  Virgil's  Goorgics,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
five  books  of  Livy  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations:  Odes  and  Satires  of  Horace, 
Epistles  of  Horace  and  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Junior,  57  recitations : 
Cicero  do  Offloiis. 

In.  Greek. — Freshman  class,  167  recitations :  Xonophon's  Anabasis  and  one  book  of 
Herodotas  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations :  One  book  of  Thucydides,  five  of  Homer's 
Iliati,  and  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Junior,  54  reoitatious:  Two  tragedies  of 
Sophocles.    Senior,  3fB  recitations :  One  Tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

We  dnd  the  instructors  in  these  departments  complaining  tbat  candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  generally  deficient  in  some  part  of  the  preparatory  studies,  especially  in 
Latin  construction,  Greek  grammar,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  and  ancient 
geography,  and  mythology.  At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  much 
indebted  to  ^Hho  faithful  teachers  who  are  laboring  to  promote  classical  learning 
by  thorough  elementary  instruction.  «  •  «  Wo  trust  that  our  obligations  to  them 
will  be  still  further  increased ;  for  on  their  efibrts  wo  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
for  success  in  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University." 

In  history. ^Besides  the  historical  works  read  iu  Latiu  and  Greek,  the  following 
were  required  :  Freshman  class,  78  recitations :  Grecian  and  Homan  antiquities  and 
ancient  history  studied.  Junior,  78  recitations:  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modem  history,  with  attention  to  that  of  England  and  America. 

The  text-books  recommended  iu  tbis  department  were  Bojeseu's  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquititis,  Weber's  Outlines,  Tytler's  Universal  History,  aud  Smith's  Lectures  on 
Modern  History.  It  was  provided  that  throughout  the  entire  course  the  classes 
should  be  guided  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  all  the  more  important  sub- 
jects of  historical  inquir3'  and  stimulated  from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  investiga- 
tions beyond  the  text-books. 

In  French. — Sopliouiore  class,  38  recitations :  Lovizac's  Grammar  and  Peirin's 
Fables  used.  Junior,  76  recitations :  Florain's  Gouzalve  de  Cordone  and  Bossuet's 
Orations.  Senior,  :$5  recitations:  Selections  from  Racine's  Tragedies  and  Moli^re's 
Comedies.  Throughout  the  course,  lectures  were  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  French  literature. 

In  logic  and  rhetoric. — Sophomore  class,  essays  required  every  third  week.  Junior, 
IS  recitations  per  week  and  one  original  oration  from  each  member  during  the  ses- 
sion. Senior,  4  original  orations  from  each  member  during  the  year.  The  text-books 
used  were  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  with  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mill  and  Campbell,  and  occasional  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism. 

In  mathematica. — The  Freshman  class  had  4  recitations  a  week,  the  Sophomore  5, 
and  the  Junior  4.  The  text-books  used  were  Pierce's  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry, Navigation  aud  Surveying,  aud  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Church's  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  DiiTcrential  aud  Integral  Calculus ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Norton's  Astnmomy.  A  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  illustrated  by  appropriate  exx>oriment«. 

In  chemistry  J  mineralogy,  and  geology. — Senior  class,  3  lectures  and  3  recitations  in 
each  per  week.  Tbc  text-books  of  Draper,  Graham,  Regnault,  and  Silliman  were  used 
in  the  course. 

This  department  was  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  professors  in  the  School  for  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arte, 
where  the  studies  of  this  department  were  taught  with  great  thoroughness. 

In  political  science  and  philosophy. — Required  in  course  during  the  Senior  year 
three  days  per  week.  Text-boolcs  used  wore  Way  laud's  Political  Economy,  Story's 
Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
Vol.  1;  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  Abercrombiu's  Inquiries  coucerning  the  Intellectnal 
Powers,  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy.     A    course  of  le«t\3jra^  ^^&  li^Bf^ 
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delivered  on  the  bititory  of  coiiatitational  law.  It  was  provided  that  no  portioo 
of  till'  tcxt-l)ook8  should  beouiittcd,  ''but  the  whole  carofally  recited,  sabteqnently 
reviewed,  aud  each  member  of  the  class  separately  and  rigidly  examined  on  the  entire 
system." 

SCHOOL  FOE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ARTS. 

As  lK*rorc  stated,  in  January,  1854,  a  '^  School  for  the  Application  of 
Science  to  the  Arts''  wa^  established  with  Elisha  Mitchell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineraIo|cy,  aud  geology ;  James  Phillips,  professor  of  pari" 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Charles  Phillips,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  and  Benjamin  S.  Uedrick,  professor  of  chemistry  appUed 
to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

The  object  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  professional 
life  as  engineers,  artisans,  farmers,  miners,  and  iihysicians.  They  were 
given  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  The  University  cata- 
logue for  1 854-55  says:  ''It  is  judged  that  this  course  will  secare  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  various  interests  of  our  community.  For,  while 
theory  without  practice  is  in  danger  of  becoming  visionary  aud  unpro- 
ductive—practice without  theory  may  become  devoted  to  isolated  efforts,  * 
or  to  a  barren  routine  of  imitations." 

It  was  provided  that  '*  as  this  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Uui- 
'  versity,  candidates  for  its  first  degree  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  civil 
engineering  or  agricultural  chemistry  for  the  ancidnt  and  modern  lan- 
guages, or  for  international  and  constitutional  law,  at  their  owu  election, 
but  only  during  the  second  term  of  their  Senior  year.  Those  students 
of  the  University  who  seek  for  a  professional  education  may  leave  the 
academic  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  their  Senior  year  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own  special  studies  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  along  with  the  rest  of  their  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  fifth  year  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Instruction  will 
be  given  to  others  also  who  are  connected  with  the  University  only  as 
pu])iLs  of  this  school.  From  them  an  attendance  of  two  years  and  a  half 
will  be  re<iuired  generally,  but,  as  usual,  they  will  be  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course  to  such  classes  as  their  own  acquisitions  may 
suit.  On  completing  the  required  studies  these  pupils  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

To  enter  the  department  of  civil  engineering  the  student  was  re- 
(juired  to  stand  approved  examinations  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  its  application  in  sur- 
veying, navigation,  and  in  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances. 
The  course  in  this  department  comprised  three  years.  The  text-books 
used  were  Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  Church's  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  Davies's  Descriptive  Geometry,  Davies's  Shades  and 
Shadows,  Smith's  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Mahan^s  Civil  Engin- 
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eeriug,  Gillespie  on  Boads  and  Bailroads,  Trantwiue,  Borden,  Lond^eto., 
on  Geodesy  and  Earth  Works. 

Mechanical,  topographical,  and  architectural  drawing,  both  plane  and 
isometrical,  were  taught  throughout  the  course. 

Students  in  the  department  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  were  instructed  in  analytical  chemistry  and  its 
apx)lication  to  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manure,  the  assaying  of  soils 
and  minerals,  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  testing  of  drugs 
and  medicines.    Daily  work  in  the  laboratory  was  required. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  following  works  were  required  for 
reading  and  reference :  Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Rosins 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Beguault's  Chemistry,  Johnston's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Stockhardt's  Field  Lectures,  Plattner's  Testing  with  the 
Blow-pipe,  and  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

A  professorship  of  law  was  esta>blished  in  1846,  but  the  professor 
received  no  salary  from  the  University;  neither  was  he  nor  were  his 
students  subject  to  the  ordinary  regulations. 

There  were  two  classes,  the  students  of  the  first  or  independent  class 
having  no  connection  with  any  other  department,  and  the  college  class 
consisting  of  students  who  were  also  i)ursuing  their  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Tuition  in  the  first  class  was  $50,  and  in  the  latter  $25  per 
session,  all  fees  being  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  department. 

The  full  course  occupied  the  independent  class  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  those  stu- 
dents passing  approved  examinations. 

The  plan  of  studies  comprised  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Cruise's 
Digest  of  Real  Property,  Fearne  on  Bemainders,  Iredell  on  Executors, 
Stephen  on  Pleading,  Chitty's  Pleading,  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  Smith  on 
Contracts,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  and  Adams's  Doctrine  of  Equity, 
together  with  lectures  on  the  common  law,  having  special  reference  to 
the  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  North  Carolina.  Moot  courts 
were  held  from  time  to  time,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  professors,  for 
the  discussion  of  legal  questions. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  University  to  President  Pool  and  his  associates 
in  18G8  the  law  school  was  abandoned,  but  on  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Battle,  ill  1876,  it  was  reopened  with  the  Hon.  William  H.Battie, 
LL.  D,,  as  professor.  In  1881  the  Hon.  John  Manning  became  the  head 
of  this  department,  which  position  he  has  occupied  continuously  since. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  students  in  this  department  has 
averaged  about  twenty-five. 

Besides  the  University  Law  School  there  is  only  one  other  regularly 
organized  law  school  in  the  State,  the  Dick  and  Dillard  Law  School, 
at  Greensborough,  an  excellent  institution. 
17037— No.  2 G 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  War  fell  upon  the  University  like  u  thunderbolt.  Prosperity  was 
shattered  and  discordant  elements  introduced  which  were  not  harmo- 
nized until  years  after  tiie  close  of  that  eventful  struggle.  The  Waruud 
the  days  of  reconstruction  are  the  period  of  the  University's  distress aud 
humiliation,  and  they  constitute  the  only  dark  picture  ia  its  history. 

After  North  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  aod  war  had 
been  declared,  both  students  and  professors  were  eager  for  the  conflict. 
Seven  members  of  the  faculty  and  nearly  all  the  students  joined  tlie 
army.  They  were  inspired  by  patriotic  motives,  for  they  believed  tbey 
were  ti<rhting  for  liberty  and  home.  liut  in  all  the  excitement  incideut 
to  tiie  strug<^ie  President  Swain  was  calm  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
institution  over  whicii  lie  had  been  called  to  preside.  His  eflTorts  were 
mainly  directed  to  keei>  the  University  open,  and  it  was  his  boast  that 
during  the  four  years  of  war  the  college  bell  never  tailed  in  its  daily 
calls,  and  the  institution  was  maintained  in  full  working  order.  In 
doing  this  he  was  fiercely  a^ssailed  by  many  who  urged  that  college 
walls  should  not  prove  a  protection  to  those  whoso  fortune  it  was  to  be 
favored  by  wealth  and  influence.  But  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  of 
purpose,  he  did  not  waver  in  the  course  adopted. 

Senator  Vance,  in  the  address  before  referred  to,  said  :  "  Qovemor 
Swain  ai>]>ealed  to  the  Confederate^  government  more  than  once  to  pre- 
vent the  Iiandful  of  college  boys  lelt  from  being  drafted.  Presideut 
Davis  himself  seconded  these  ellbrts  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  War,  de- 
claring that  Hhe  seed  corn  should  not  be  ground  up.'  But  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  increased,  this  wisdom  was  lost  sight  of,  the 
collegians  were  again  and  again  culled  upon,  till  at  the  time  of  Lee's 
surrender  there  were  but  about  a  dozen  liere  still  keeping  up  the  name 
and  forms  of  a  college.  But  even  while  the  village  and  the  University 
were  occupied  by  1,000  Michigan  cavalry,  the  old  bell  was  rung  daily, 
prayers  were  held,  and  the  University  was  kept  going.'' 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TUB  WAU. 

Federal  cavaliy,  under  (general  S.  D.  Atkins,  took  possession  of 
Chapel  Hill,  April  17,  1801.  General  Sherman,  in  consequence  of  a 
visit  from  President  Swain,  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  sarreu- 
der  the  city  of  Ualeigh,  had  ordered  that  the  University  should  be  pro- 
tected from  pillage  and  destruction,  which  was  done  very  effectually. 

(icneral  Atkins,  while  visiting  President  Swain  on  official  busiuesSi 
a(;cidentally  saw  his  daughter ;  he  afterwards  sought  her  acqaaintance, 
addressed  her,  and  was  accepted.  During  the  summer  her  father  vis- 
ited General  Atkins's  home  in  Illinois  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  his 
character  and  social  standing,  iler  father's  permission  having  been 
secured,  Eleanor  Hope  Swain,  against  the  protest  of  friends,  married 
the  Union  General  in  August,  1805,    They  now  reside  in  Preeport,  111. 
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Mrs.  Atkius  is  the  oDly  living  child  of  Presideut  Swain.  2so  m^le  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  survives. 

President  Swain  had  never  entertained  extreme  views  in  regard  to 
"  State  rights,"  and  did  not  permit  himself  to  become  embittered  against 
the  North  daring  the  War.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Spencer,  a  neighbor  and  familiar 
acquaintance  of  President  Swain,  in  her  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  the 
University,  says :  "  Governor  Swain  believed  this  marriage  was  but  the 
first  of  many  others  like  it  to  take  place  all  over  the  South ;  that  our 
peace  was  to  flow  like  a  river,  and  that  North  and  South  were  coming 
together  at  once  to  be  more  firmly  united  than  ever.  He  was  a  saga- 
cious man  and  accustomed  to  calculate  possibilities  very  closely  and 
accurately,  but  he  did  not  once  dream  of  the  party  issues  that  were  to 
spring  up  and  divide  the  country  even  more  effectually  than  the  War, 
nor  of  the  bitterness  that  was  to  be  engendered  and  revived." 

This  m;irriage  provoked  much  adverse  criticism  througliout  the  State. 
President  Swain's  course  was  censured  by  many,  some  being  alienated 
from  the  University  on  account  of  it ;  but  now  that  prejudice  has  yielded 
to  reason,  his  wisdom  in  this  matter  is  admitted.  Had  all  been  as  char- 
itable as  he  was,  the  wounds  of  the  War  would  soon  have  been  healed. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Xow  that  the  War  was  over,  it  was  hoped  that  the  University  would 
rise  to  its  former  prosperity.  But  it  seemed  that  President  Swain  had 
lost  his  hold  upou  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  institution  suffered.  His  liberal  policy  had  pleased  neither 
of  tlie  then  existing  political  factions.  The  leaders  of  the  Kepublican 
party  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and  regarded  the  University  as 
*'  a  hot-bed  of  treason."  lie  had  displeased  many  prominent  and  influ- 
ential friends  of  the  institution  by  his  willingness  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  War  and  banish  all  sectional  strife.  Man^'  clamored  for  his  re- 
moval. Uis  resignation  was  tendered-in  1867,  but  was  not  accepted, 
the  reason  probably  being  that  the  trustees  were  aware  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and  they  wished  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University  upon 
them. 

In  18G8  the  State  passed  under  the  new  Constitution.  There  was  an 
entire  change  in  the  State  government.  The  University  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and  one  of  their  first  oflicial  acts 
was  to  dismiss  the  president  and  Faculty,  that  they  might  remodel  it  on 
a  partisan  basis. 

President  Swain  did  not  long  survive  this  dark  hour  of  the  Univer- 
sity. On  August  11,  1808,  while  out  driving  with  a  friend  near  Chapel 
Hill,  he  was  thrown  from  the  buggy  and  painfully  injured.  lie  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  August  27,  following  the  accident.  He 
was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  near  Ealeigh. 
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President  Swain  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Charch.  Senator  Vance,  in  referring  to  his  Chris- 
tian character,  says:  ^'  He  was  a  praying  man,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  known  as  such.  He  first  introduced  the  practice  of  opening  the  re<:n- 
lar  meetings  of  the  faculty  with  prayer."  Truly  has  it  been  said  that 
^^  the  soil  of  our  State  holds  the  dust  oi  no  son  who  loved  her  more  or 
served  her  better." 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  acts  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  ISGS,  were  unconstitutional 
and  condemned  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  State. 

Thev  ordered  the  University  to  be  closed,  declared  all  the  chairs 
vacaut,  and  all  the  ])rofessorships  abolished.  The  Constitution  of  tbe 
State  provides  that  the  University  shall  be  perpetuated  and  maiutaiDe<L 
and  the  charter  of  tiie  institution  expressly  states  that  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  shall  not  be  dismissed  unless  certain  sjiecificd  charges  shall 
be  proved. 

The  larger  part  of  the  endowment  was  unwisely  invested  and  lost,  and 
political  bias  was  manifested  In  all  that  was  done. 

Upon  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in  18G9,  the  friends  of  the  iusti- 
tutiou  were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  late  distinguished  president  aud 
his  able  coadjutors  had  been  succeeded  by  new  and  untried  men. 

In  referring  to  President  Swain  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  president  of  the  Alumni  dissociation, 
in  an  address  before  that  body  in  1881,  s^iid : 

^^  The  shadows  of  a  dark  night  were  falling  round  him  and  his  col- 
leagues and  the  object  of  his  care.  A  special  Providence  seemed  watch- 
ful to  save  these  old  servants  of  our  State  University  from  the  huniih- 
ation  of  a  painful  exile  from  homes,  labors,  honors,  ofllces,  and  altars. 
Professor  Mitchell  had  fallen  on  rest  in  the  deep  and  dark  chambers  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  Professor 'Phillips  had  lain  down  with  his  harness 
on,  upon  the  rostrum  of  the  chapel,  for  his  long  sleep  whilst  the  students 
were  assembling  for  morning  prayer.  President  Swain,  in  visiting  a 
small  farm  in  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  his  small  family  of  old 
servants,  is  by  an  accident  fatally  injured ;  lingering  a  few  days  his 
useful  Hie  and  well-rounded  labors  are  closed  in  charity  and  kindness 
to  all,  but  with  anxious  fears  for  the  future  of  an  institution  that  he  had 
loved  so  long  and  served  so  well.  •  He  knew  that  new  and  unknown 
men  would  soon  be  placed  in  charge.  Pleasant  is  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  to  the  good  i>eople  of  North  Carolina,  and  they  silently  rebuked 
the  punishment  of  a  man  without  a  crime,  and  a  Faculty  without  a  stain, 
and  in  fortitude  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  passed  their  sons  to 
the  care  of  the  undisturbed  institutions  of  learning  of  our  sister  State  of 
Virginia." 
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THE  FOURTH  PRESIDBNT,  REV.  SOLOMON  POOL,  D.  D. 

Ber.  Solomon  Pool,  D.  D.,  became  president  in  1860.  Doubtless  he 
had  the  interest  of  the  University  at  heart  in  accepting  the  position, 
but  time  has  proved  that  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  and  for  the  institu- 
tion that  he  did  so.  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  time  he  did  and  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  he  ren- 
dered himself  unpopular  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  peo- 
I)le  in  the  State — the  former  friends  and  supporters  of  the  University. 
The  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Pool  was  a  member,  was  regarded 
with  disfavor,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  its  choice  did  not  add  to  his  rep- 
utation. 

Without  reputation  for  broad  scholarship  or  administrative  ability, 
without  influential  friends  outside  his  own  party,  without  any  claim 
upon  the  people  of  the  State,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  Union.  Even  though  his  best  efforts  were  put 
forth  in  its  behalf,  yet  that  his  administration  was  a  comparative  fail- 
are  is  no  surprise.  It  is  due  Dr.  Pool  to  add  that  he  was  the  best  man 
of  his  party  in  the  State  for  the  position,  and  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  any  Republican  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  management  of  the  University. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pool  the  attendance  at  any  time  was 
not  more  than  seventy-five,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  institution  and  none  from  with« 
out  the  State.  The  faculty  numbered  five;  all  were  Republicans,  and 
two  of  them  were  Northern  men  who  had  previously  been  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  education  of  colored  i)eople.  This,  in  a  measure, 
accounts  for  the  small  attendance.  The  writer  is  glad  to  add  that  the 
day  has  now  come  when  no  man  is  ostracized  in  North  Carolina  on  ac- 
count of  political  convictions,  and  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  one  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  State  are  professors  in 
Shaw  University,  an  institution  in  Raleigh  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  uegrg  in  medicine,  law,  divinity,  and  letters,  and  no  right-thinking 
man  condemns  them  for  their  course. 

After  1870  all  exercises  were  discontinued  until  the  reorganization  in 
1873.  Dr.  Pool  continued  as  nominal  president  in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity property  until  the  reopening. 

Dr.  Pool  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He 
is  a  native  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  In  1849,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  entered  the  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  In 
December,  1853,  he  was  elected  tutor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  malevj 
and  in  1800  he  was  promoted  to  the  adjunct  professorship  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  position  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  accepted  a 
Government  position  in  the  revenue  service.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  from  1869  to  1875.  After  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion  was  severed,  he  was  for  a  short  time  princiv>aA.  ot  ^  ^dCkS^KA^Vsi^vri 
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bat  he  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  ministry.    He  is  coofiidered  cme 
of  the  ciblest  and  most  eloquent  divines  in  the  State. 

THE  RE' OPENING. 

In  1875,  the  trustees  being  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  par- 
suanco  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  of  that  year,  the  University  was 
re-opened  with  a  corps  of  seven  professors,  the  Kev.  Charles  Phillips^ 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  being  made  chairman  of  the 
Faculty. 

Dr.  Phillips  is  a  native  of  Harlem,  X.  Y.  His  father,  James  Phillips, 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  and  from  1836  to  his  death  in  1867, 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Chapel  Uill.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  1841,  and  after  studying  a  year  at  Princeton,  became  tutor 
of  matheipatics  at  his -a^ma  mater  in  1844;  was  promoted  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  civil  engineering  in  1853,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  After  the  dispersion  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Davidson  College  in  1869,  where  he  remained  till  his  recall  to  Chapel 
Hill  in  1875.  In  1879,  owing  to  bad  health  he  gave  up  active  work  and 
was  made  professor  emeritus  in  his  department.  He  has  written  much 
for  the  religious  and  secular  press,  and  published  a  Manual  of  Trig- 
onometry for  use  at  the  University. 

Ttie  requirements  for  admission  were  made  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  President  Swain.  Three  courses  of 
study  were  provided :  the  classical,  requiring  four  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  scientific,  re- 
quiring three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science; 
the  agricultural,  requiring  three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  session  of  1875-76  sixty-nine  students  were  enrolled. 

THE  FIFTH  PRESIDENT,  KEMP  PLUMMER  BATTLE,   LL.  D. 

In  1876  the  lion.  Kemp  P.  Battle  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Judge  William  II.  Battle,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  find  author  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
President  Battle  was  born  December  19,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  in  1819,  being  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  for  four 
years  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution.  In  1854  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  and  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  Wiiig  delegate  to  the  secession  convention  of  1861,  and  was  State 
treasurer  from  1866  to  186S.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency he  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Raleigh. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  adininistration  the  Faculty  was  increased,  the 
courses  enlarged,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  raised.    The  course 
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leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  done  away  with,  and 
a  philosophical  course,  dififering  from  the  classical  in  that  only  one  an- 
cient language  is  required,  more  attention  being  devoted  to  the  scien- 
tific studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  was  added. 
All  the  undergraduate  courses  were  made  co-ordinate,  each  requiring 
four  years  for  completion.  Post-graduate  instruction  leading  to  the 
master's  degree  (A.  M.,  Ph.  M.,  and  M.  S.)  and  the  doctor's  degree  (Ph. 
D.)  was  provided.  For  the  master's  degree  the  candidate  must  take 
I>ostgraduate  study  for  one  year  in  three  subjects,  submit  a  suitable 
thesis  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  For  the.  doctor's  degree, 
two  of  the  subjects  of  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  first  year  must  be 
continued  for  another  session,  the  candidate  then  submitting  a  thesis 
and  passing  examinations. 

The  University  as  now  constituted  embraces  the  following  depart- 
ments :  The  Literary  Department,  the  Scientific  Department,  the  School 
of  Normal  Instruction,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  the  School  of  Law. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Battle  its  growth  has  been 
marked.  Since  1876  the  annual  enrolment  of  students  has  averaged 
about  175.    The  academic  staff  now  numbers  17. 

Beginning  with  the  Swain  administration  the  salaries  have  been  as 
follows : 

In  1836  the  president  received  $2,000  per  annum  and  residence;  the 
professors  each  $1,240  and  residence.  In  1860  the  president's  salary 
had  been  increased  to  82,500,  and  the  professors'  to  81,700.  The  former 
now  (1887)  receives  82,500  and  the  latter  $2,000  per  year  and  residences. 

PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  are  as  follows: 

In  Latin. — Cnesar's  Gallic  War  (5  books),  Virgil's  ^Eneid  (5  books),  Cicero's  Orations 
(4).  Equivalent  amounts  from  other  antliors  aru  accepted.  A  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  formsof  declension  and  conjugation  and  the  general  principles  of  con- 
struction is  absolutely  essential.  In  (ireck. — Xenophon's  Anabasis  (3  books),  simple 
exercises  in  translating  PInglish  into  Greek,  Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin  or  Hudley- Allen), 
a  good  knowledge  of  which  is  required.  In  Matheinaiics. — Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  to 
quadratic  equations.  In  English.— EngJ'ish.  (grammar  (Whitney,  Bain),  Introduction 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition  (Chittenden  and  D.  J.  Hill,  or  Reed  and  Kellogg),  Out- 
lines of  English  and  American  History  and  Literature  (Freeman,  Oilman). 

Applicants  wishing?  to  pursue  the  classical  course  are  examined  in  all 
the  above  studies,  and  in  addition  are  required  to  exhibit  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history,  geography,  and  mythology.  Slight 
deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  reading  required  in. Latin  and  Greek  are 
allowed  to  be  made  up  by  private  study  during  the  first  session,  if  the 
rest  of  the  examination  is  satisfactory.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
philosophical  course  are  examined  in  Latin  or  Greek,  according  to  se- 
lection made,  mathematics  and  English.    For  the  scientific  coarse  the 
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applicants  are  exaiuiucd  iu  Mathcniatica  and  English.  Optional  «tu 
dents  are  examined  in  sucb  of  the  above  as  relate  to  the  studies  they 
select.  For  admission  into  advanced  classes,  applicants  are  examined 
in  the  studies  completed  by  the  classes  they  wish  to  join. 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are  provided.  Tbo 
figures  in  parentheses  denote  the  number  of  recitations  or  lectares  per 
week : 

1.  Clasnical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta : 

Firttt  year. — First  term  :  Algebra  (4),  Latiu  (4),  (.Jreek  (4),  EngliBh  (2),  Hittorj*  (!  . 
Ilygieue  (Hix  lectures),  Practiciil  Morals  (six  loctures).  Second  temi:  Geom- 
etry (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  English  (2).  History  (1). 

iStcondyear. — First  term  :  Trigonometry  (4),  Latiu  (4),  Greek  (4),  Chemistry  (;>\ 
Kiiglish  (1).  Second  term  :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  J?. 
Chemistry  (U),  English  (1). 

Third  year.— First  term:  Physics  (4),  Logic  (2),  English  (I),  Elective  (9).  of 
which  nt  Irast  ('.t)  uuist  he  devoted  to  a  modern  or  cloHsic  lan^^aage.  Se^vnd 
term:  riiyHics  (4),  Logic  and  Psychology  (2),  English  (1),  £l<M:tive  (9),  »ul»- 
ji'ct  to  same  condition  as'in  iirst  term. 

Fourth  year.— 'First  term  :  Political  Economy  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (1),  I'sychology  and  Moral  Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (6),  subjecl 
to  saniO  condition  as  in  third  year.  Second  term :  Constitntionul  and  Inter- 
national Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays  and  OrationM(l),  Moral 
Philosophy  (:2),  Elective  ((!),  subject  to  same  condition  as  in  third  year. 

Elective  studies:  History  (3),  French  (3),  German  (3),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4;i, 
Anglo-Saxou  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Ana]>M« 
(3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assaying  (3),  Physiology,  Zoulogy. 
and  liot.'iiiy  (3),  Econouiic  Entomology  (3),  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Survey iog 
and  Kiigineeriug  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Practical  Horticulture  (2),  Biological 
Laboratory  (2),  Astronomy  (U),  Theoretical  Mechanics  (ti\  Geology  (1^), 
Miucrulogy(U),Metallurgy(l^),  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy(a),  Physics  (3). 

2.  Philosophical  vourecj  leadiug  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy : 

First  year. — Fii-st  torm  :  Algebra  (4),  Latin  or  (J reek  (4),  German  or  Fn^nch  (3), 
English  {"2),  History  (1),  Physiography  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures),  Practical 
Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term:  Geometry  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  Ger- 
man or  French  (3),  Knglinh  (2),  History  (1),  Phy8iograi)hy  (1). 

Sccoitil  yvnr. — First  tenu  :  Trigonouiotry  (4),  Latiu  or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French 
(3),  Chemistry  (3),  English  (1 ).  Second  term :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  Latin 
or  (iroek  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  Chcmistrj'  (3),  English  (I). 

Third  ?/rar.— First  term  :  Physics  (4),  Physiology  f  3),  Logic(2),  English  (I),  Elect- 
ive {{)).  Second  term:  Physics  (4),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  Logic  and  Psv- 
chology  (1>),  English  (1),  Elrctive  (i5). 

Fourth  year. — First  term  :  Political  Economy  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (l^  Astronomy  (3),  Psychology  (2),  Elective  (3).  Second  term: 
Constitutional  and  International  Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Esaayii  ami 
Orations  (1),  Geology  (:J),  Moral  Philosophy  (*J),  Elective  (3).  • 

Elective  studies:  Studies  to  fill  out  the  hours  marked  Elective  in  the  aboveconrsj^ 
may  be  chosen  from  either  or  both  of  the  lists  of  Elective  Studios  given  under 
the  Classical  Course  and  Scientific  Course. 

3.  ASeiciitiJir  courst\  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science: 

First  year. — First  term :  Algebra  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  £ngli«h 
(•i).  History  (1),  Entomology  (1),  Physiography  (1),  Physiology  (3),  Hy- 
giene (six  lectures),  Practical  Mtnals  (six  lectures).  Second  term:  Geom- 
etry (4),  (ierman  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1),  Ento- 
mology (1),  Physiography  (I),  Zovilo»^y  and  Botany  (3). 
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l\.  Sdeniific  course — Continned. 

iS'woMcf  year.— First  term  :  Trigonometry  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4), 
English  (1),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  (3),  Biological 
Laboratory  (2).     Second  term  :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  German  or  French 
(3),  or  Latin  (4),  English  (1),  Chemistry  (3),  Qnalitative  Chemical  Analy-  - 
sis  (3),  Biological  Laboratory  (2). 

TWnZ  year.— First  term :  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  English  (1),  Elective  (8). 
Second  term:  Physics  (4),  Geology  (3),  English  (1),  Elective  (8). 

Fourth  year, — First  term:  Astronomy  (  3),  Elective  (12),  (of  which  (6)  ninst  bo 
devoted  to  Science).  Second  term :  Elective  (15),  (of  -which  (6)  must  be 
devoted,  to  Science). 

Elective  studies :  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and 
Assaying  (3),  Surveying  and  Drafting  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Anatomy  and  Phy-  . 
siology  of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  History  (3),  Psychology  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy {2),  English  Literature  (3),  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  and  lu- 
teniatioual  Law  (3),  French  or  German  (3),  Economic  Entomology  (2),  Prac- 
tical Horticulture  (2),  Agricultnral  Chemistry  (1^),  Metallurgy  (IJ),  Me- 
chanics (U),  Pratical  Geology  (3),  Essays  and  Orations  (1),  Physics  (2),  Logic 
and  Psychology  (2),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3). 

In  tbe  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  the  following 
courses  are  given : 

1.  JfjncultarCj  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a  certificate  of  pro- 

ficiency in  Agriculture  : 
First  and  second  years. — The  same  stndies  are  required  as  in  the  corresponding 

years  of  the  Scientific  Course. 
Third  year. — First  term :  Mechanics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry 

(3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology  (2).     Second  term  :  Physics  (4), 

Geology  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology 

Fourth  year, — First  term  :  Land  Surveying  (3),  Astronomy  (3),  Domestic  Animals 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (4).  Second  term:  Agricultnral  Chemistry 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (10). 

In  addition  to  tbe  above  a  two  years'  course  bas  been  arranged  for 
those  wbo  wisli  to  give  special  attention  to  agriculture  and  wbo  can  not 
remain  four  years.  This  course  leads  to  no  degree.  Tbe  studies  are  as 
follows: 

First  year. — First  term  :  Algebra  (4),  Physiology  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative 
Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures). 
Second  term  :  Geometry  (4),  Zoiilogy  and  Botany  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Qnali- 
tative Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1). 

Second  year. — First  term:  Mechanics  (4),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Benciicial  Insects  (2), 
Principles  of  Horticulture  (2),  Business  Law  (1).  Second  term :  Agricultural 
Chemistry  (3),  Geology  (3),  Agricultnral  Botany  (3),  Feediug  and  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  (2),  I*ractical  Hor- 
ticulture (2). 

2.  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining^  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a 

certificate  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining : 
First  and  second  years, — The  same  studies  are  required  as  in  the  corresponding 

years  of  the  Scientific  Course. 
Third  year,— Yint  term:  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Surveying 

and  Drafting  (3).    Second  term  :  Physics  (4),  Geology  (^3^,G^\R.xi\»a  V,V^,'^>5;:t- 

yeying  and  Drafting  (3). 
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2.  Ciril  Enginetring  and  Minin g-^ContinneA. 

Fourth  year.  ^Fint  tvTiii:  Eugiucering  (3),  Mining  and  Assaying  (3),  Qiiautitir 
live  Chemical  Analysis  (3),  Practical  Geology  (3),  Astronomy  (3).  Socoud 
tcnn :  Engineering  (3),  Metallurgy  (3),  Qnantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (3), 
Theoretical  Mechanics  (3),  Elective  (3). 

The  Komial  Department  has  been  established  in  accgrdauce  with  the 
State  GoDStitntion,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly  yoang 
men  preparing  to  teach  are  given  free  tuition  on  the  condition  that 
they  pledge  themselves  to  teach  at  least  one  year  after  leaving  the 
University.  The  special  object  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  public  schools. 

A  two  years'  Normal  Course  is  provided: 

First  year.— First  terra  :  English  (2),  Algebra  (3),  Physiology  (3),  History  of  North 
Carolina  (2),  Commercial  Arithmetic  (1),  Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching;  (3). 
Second  term :  English  (2),  Algehra  (3),  Zo5Iogy  and  Botany  (3),  History  of  United 
States  (2),  Book-keeping  (1),  School  Economy  (4). 

Second  year, — First  term:  English  (I),  Algebra  (4),  Physical  Geography  (1\  El- 
ocution (2),  Chemistry  (3),  or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Graded  Schools  (3),  Seminary  (1). 
JSecondtenu:  English  (1),  Physical  Geography  (1),  Geometry  (4),  Chemistry  (3), 
or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Methods  of  Cultnre  (2),  History  of  Education  (3),  Som- 
iuary  (1). 

This  course  leads  to  no  degree,  but  upon  passing  approved  examina- 
tions in  the  studies  above  enumerated,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is 
awarded. 

In  the  School  of  Law  the  plan  of  studies  comprises  (A)  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North.  Carolina,  and  (B)  an  luhli- 
tional  course  for  those  desiring  to  compete  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.    The  following  works  are  used  as  text-books : 

(A)  Bluckstone'H  Commentaries,  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  Schouler  on  Execa- 
tors,  Stephen  on  Pleading,  Chitty's  Pleading,  Adams*  Doctrine  of  Equity,  Ist  Greeu- 
leaf  on  Evidence,  Smith  on  Contracts,  Addison  or  Bigelow  on  Tort^  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  North  Carolina,  Code  of  North  Carolina,  particularly  the 
Code  of  Civil  Proci'diire.  (B)  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Pierce  on  American  Railroad 
Law,  Angell  &Am(>8  on  Corporations,  Willard's  Eqnity  Jnrisprndence,  Coo  ley's  Con- 
Htitutional  Limitations,  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  and  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  post-graduate  courses  are  provided,  open  to 
Ktudents  of  any  institution  who  have  taken  their  baccalaureate  degree, 
free  of  tuition.  xVpplicants  for  a  Master's  degree  must  have  completetl 
the  course  loading  to  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree.  In  all  cases 
the  instructors  must  be  satisfied  that  the  student  is  prepared  to  follow 
the  course  selected. 

1.  Clasaical  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  Three  stndieM,  pnrsniul 
for  one  yi'ar,  to  W  Hclected  from  the  following  gronps,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  one  Ktiidy  must,  and  two  may,  be  selected  from  group  1,  bat  not 
more  than  oiio  from  any  other  group  : 

1.  Latin,  Gm-k. 

2.  (iornnin,  French,  English. 

X  Political  SciiMicc,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 
4.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 
6.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy. 
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2.  PhUosophtQal  Coitrae,  leadiDfi:to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pbilosopliy  :  Three  stadieB, 

pursued  for  one  year,  to  he  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  coudition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English. 

2.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 

3.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 

4.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Scientific  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science :  Three  studies,  pur- 

sued for  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Chemistry,  Geology,   Metallurgy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Latin,  Orei'k,  German,  French,  English. 

3.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Scieuce,  History. 

4.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  requiring  two  years :  For 

the  first  year  the  candidate  may  select  a^y  one  of  the  courses  ofifered  for  a 
Master^s  degree  (A.  M.,  Pn.  M.,  M.  S.)«  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  amore 
extensive  study  of  two  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  first  year. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING. 

The  Faculty  includes  seveuteen  teachers :  there  are  eighteen  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms;  six  laboratories  and  museums  for  daily  scientific  work; 
a  large  general  museum;  a  select  library  of  25,000  volumes;  a  reading- 
room,  which  is  provided  with  about  100  leading  periodicals,  and  a  fine 
Kuiii)ly  of  maps  and  illustrative  apparatus.  The  library  building  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  up,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  univer- 
sity of  this  country.  It  i.^  in  charge  of  a  regular  librarian,  and  the  books 
are  well  catalogued  and  arranged. 

scnoLARsnip  and  loan  funds. 

The  B.  F,  Moore  Scholarships, — This  fund,  now  amounting  to  $6,000 
in  North  (Carolina  4  per  cent,  bonds,  was  established  in  1878.  The  in- 
terest is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  students  to  whom 
the  Moore  scholarships  may  be  awarded. 

The  Deems  Fund.^This  fund  was  instituted  in  1878,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Deems,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  K"ew  York,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son.  Lieutenant  Theodore  Disosway  Deems,  who  was 
born  fit  Chapel  Hill  while  his  father  was  in  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
In  1881  it  was  greatly  enlarged  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  William 
II.  Vanderbilt. 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  needy  students  by  loans.  The  loans 
are  made  at  G  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  the  payment  easy.    The  fund  now  amounts  to  $13,000. 

The  Francis  Jones  Smith  Fund. — The  late  Miss  Mary  EuflHn  Smith,  of 
Orange  County,  left  a  valuable  tract  of  1,440  acres  of  land  in  Chatham 
County,  known  as  the  Jones  Grove  Tract,  the  income  of  which,  or  of 
the  proceeds  if  sold,  is  used  for  the  education  of  such  students  as  the 
Faculty  may  designate. 
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It  is  estinuitcd  that  this  land,  at  present  ])rices,  woald  sell  for  at  least 
8i:{,()00,  but  as  real  estate  in  this  part  of  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing;; in  value,  it  is  expected  that  more  than  that  amoant  wiU  Dili- 
mately  be  realized  for  it. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT- 

The  University  is,  by  the  State  Constitution,  intnisted  to  the  Grenwal 
Assembly.  "Its  government  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  eighty 
trustees,  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  one- 
fourth  go  out  of  oilice  and  their  places  are  filled  every  two  years.  ^U* 
thou^li  not  so  required  by  law,  in  i)ractice  they  are  distribnted  anion;: 
Congressional  districts.  Tlic  board  meets  regularly  twice  a  year— iu 
the  winter  at  Kaleigh,  on  :f  day  selected  by  the  chairman,  and  in  the 
sunimer  at  Chapel  Hill,  during  Commencement  week.  The  former  i$ 
called  the  annual  meeting.  The  Covernor  is  ex-offlcio  chairman  of  the 
board.  Ten  constitute  a  ({uorum.  During  the  recess  of  the  boani  au 
executive  eommittee  of  seven  trustees,  elected  at  the  annual  meetin;?, 
exercises  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  except  those  specially 
reserved."    (University  Catalogue,  188(i-87,  p.  9.) 

■ 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Southern  colleges  is  their  literary  societies. 
The  exercises  consist  of  debate,  declamation,'and  comiK)sition.  Social, 
economic,  ])oIitica],  and  historical  questions  are  discussed.  Parliament- 
ary order  is  strictly  enrorced,  and  thus  the  young  coUeg^n  becomes 
familiar  with  the  management  of  deliberative  bodies.  Iu  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  and  ollices,  ^'society  politics,"  as  it  is  termed, comes  into 
phiy.  Parties  are  organized,  and  their  management  is,  in  many  respects. 
not  unlik<^  that  of  the  i)oIitieal  parties  with  which  the  students  are  likely 
to  l)e(;(mu*  connected  after  leaving  college.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
student  linds  his  soeiety  the  strongest  tie  to  the  institution,  and  many 
think  tlie  training  there  received  for  practical  life  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  leeture-room. 

The  literary  societies  of  tlie  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  the  Dia- 
lectic and  the  rhi]anthr(»pi<%  are  noted  throughout  the  South.  Their 
niemb(M's  have  filled  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor  that  the 
State  and  nation  can  <'.onfer.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  English  at  the  University,  for  the  following' 
information  eon<'erning  them. 

Tin*  JHahctic  Sorivtjf  was  foufide<l  June  3, 1795,  and  from  that  time  to 
tin*  i)resent  has  had  about  2, 7(H)  members,  some  1,100  having'been  grad- 
uated bv  the  Universitv. 

The  so<*.iety  <H)lor  is  blue,  and  its  motto  is  "  IjOvc  of  Virtue  and  Sci- 
ence.-- The  hall  is  hnndsomely  furnished.  Portraits  iu  oil  of  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  members  adorn  the  walls :  James  K.  Polk,  Wil- 
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^^  « 

liiim  A.  Graham,  David  L.  Swain,  Thomas  Eaffin,  Abram  EeDcher,  J. 

^lotley  Morehead,  Charles  Manly,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Thomas  L.  Cling- 

man,  Duncan  Cameron,  James  Mebane,  and  Paul  C.  Cameron.    Thei'o 

are  also  portraits  of  William  Bichardsou  Davie,  Governor  and  minister 

to  France,  who,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  North 

Carolina  in  1793,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  University  building; 

George  Edmund  Badger,  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  and  other  noted  North  Carolinians,  who  were  honorary  members 

of  this  society. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  was  founded  August  1, 1795,  under  the  name 
of  '*  Concord  Society."  It  received  its  present  name  August  29, 1796. 
Of  its  2,141  members  818  were  graduated  at  the  University. 

The  society  color  is  white,  and  its  motto  is  "  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Science."  Its  hall  is  furnished  similarlv  to  that  of  the  Dialectic.  The 
hall  contains  oil  portraits  of  the  following  members:  William  R,  King, 
John  Branch,  John  Y.  Mason,  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  William  Miller, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  John  Heritage  Bryan,  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore, 
Thomas  C.  Manning,  James  Grant,  11.  R.  Bridges,  Bryan  Grimes,  Wil- 
liam L,  Saunders,  Jacob  Thompson,  Joseph  John  Daniel,  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  and  Bichard  Spaight  Donnell.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  portraits  of  the  following  honorary  members:  Joseph  Cald- 
well, Elisha  Mitchell,  and  William  Gaston,  at  one  time  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  the  first  Eoman  Catholic  to 
hold  office  in  the  State. 

As  a  rule  the  students  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  join  the 
Dialectic  Society,  and  those  from  the  eastern  section  the  Philanthropic 
Society.    Members  of  the  two  societies  room  in  different  buildings. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  is  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  these  societies. 

GREEK  LETTER  FEA.TEENITIES. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  have  existed  at  the  University  since  1850. 
Before  the  War  they  were  known  to  exist  and  were  recognized  by  the 
Faculty.  When  the  University  was  reorganized  in  1875  nothing  was 
said  of  them,  but  in  January,  1885,  they  were  formally  recognized  by 
the  trustees. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  fraternities  that  have  existed  or  now 
exist  at  the  University : 

JKKy  X?  chapter,  1850-1801.    Re-organized  1887; 
^rjf  E  chapter,  1851-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
^/IG,  H  chapter,  1852-1861.     Re-organized  ISfiT). 
/iW,:z,  chapter,  1854-1863.    Not  re-organized. 
z/<?.  AT  chapter,  1855-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
XW,  ^  chapter,  1?*55-1861.     Not  re-organized. 
^K2,  A  chapter,  185r»-1861.    Ro-organized  1877. 
2AKy  S  chapter,  1857-186^.    Re-organized  1885. 
eJX,  M  chapter,  1857-1862.    Not  re-organized. 
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ZW,  r  chapter,  1858-1808.    Reorganized  Ir^. 
X<P,  A  chapter,  18r>d-lJ:*67.    Not  reorgauized. 
ATfly  A  J  chapter.    Or^^auized  1879. 
KA  (Southern  order),  7" chapter.    Organized  1831. 
•  ^GA,    Organized  1885. 

• 

The  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  owus  a  fraternity  hall,  erected  io  the  Bprinj;  of 
1887.  This  is  the  only  hall  built  aud  owned  by  a  Gifeek  letter  frater- 
Lity  in  tlie  State. 

About  one-half  of  the  students  are  fraternity  men. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  UPON  THE  SOUTH. 

Before  the  late  War  the  L'niversity  was  eminent  among  the  colleges 
of  the  Union.  In  the  South  it  occupied  a  commanding  position;  in 
numbers  it  ranked  among  the  lirst,  and  in  influence  and  reputation  it 
was  only  equalled  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  is  remarkable  when  we  tnke  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  with  which  it  struggled  in  its  infancy.  When 
Dr.  Caldwell  became  president  in  18()i,  there  were  but  CO  students. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  18.'(5  the  average  attendance  i>er  ses- 
sion was  about  100,  and  the  average  number  of  graduates  IG. 

The  highest  number  put  down  in  any  annual  ciitalogue  dnring  his 
administration  was  173,  but  as  the  catalogue  was  always  issned  early 
in  the  session  the  full  number  for  the  year  is  not  given. 

Among  those  who  studied  at  the  University  before  1835,  the  following 
became  prominent: 

William  K.  King,  who  was  in  public  life,  from  l^l()-57,  as  member  of  Congresn,  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  8t.  Petersbnrg,  Tnitcd  .SlaU's  Senator,  being  twice  elected 
president  pro  (j^inpore  of  tht»  Senate,  Minister  Xo  Franco,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Thomas  II.  ISenton,  United  States  Senator  fn)m  Missouri,  author  of 
**  Thirty  Years'  View,"  ete  ;  Jolin  Braneh,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Giivernor  of  Florida  Territory;  John  Henry  Eaton, 
United  Stat^is  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  of  Florida  Terri- 
tory, Ministiir  to  Spain,  and  aullior  of  *' Lifi^  of  Jackson;*'  Jobu  Witherspoou, 
president  of  Miami  College,  Ohio;  Uomnlns  M.  Saunders,  judj^c,  and  Minister  to 
Spain;  Untchins  (r.  nurton.  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  A.  D.  Mnrpbey,  judge, 
and  *' Father  of  the  rnblie  Schools  of  North  Carolina:"  Rev.  William  Hooper, 
professor  of  lan«^uages  in  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caroluia,  and 
president  of  Waki;  Forest  Colloj^e ;  Willie  V.  Man;;um,  judj^e,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ;  Iiedf«»rd  Hrowu,  ITnited  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Charles  Manly,  Governor  of|Nortli  Carolina;  John  G.  A.  Williamson,  Charg^ 
d'Atfain'H  to  Venezuela;  .h>hn  M.  Morehead,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  William 
I>.  M«>si!ly,  Governor  of  F!»)rida  ;  Alfred  M.  Slade.  Consul  to  Biieuos  Ayrea  ;  Winiaoi 
J  I.  Haywood,  Ignited  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Slade, 
president  of  Columbus  (Georgia)  Female  Institute;  Rev.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  Davidson  CoUej;** ;  William  II.  Battle,  supreme  court  Judge,  North  Can»- 
lina;  Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  jjnjfessor  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Con- 
necticut, vice-president  of  American  Kthnolo^icul  Society,  1855-B9,  prcaideut  of 
American  Geo«;raphical  and  Statistical  Society,  IrS-M-ot),  and  author  of  History 
of  North  Carolina,  K>jypt  audits  Monuments,  llisti)ry  of  the  Episcopal  Chundi  iu 
America,  etc. ;   Richmond  M.  IVnrson,  chief-justice  supn'mo  court,  North  Carolina; 
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William  A.  Graham,  GoYernor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator,  Secretai;y  of 
the  Navy,  and  Confederate  States  Senator;  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana ;  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  Minister  to  Spain ;  Joseph  J.  Daniel,  supreme 
court  judge,  North  Carolina  William  Miller,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  Guatemala ;  John  Heritage  Bryan,  member  of  Coujiress  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  member  of  Congress,  and  Governor  of  North  Carolina; 
Edward  Jones  Mallett,  Consul-General  to  Italy ;  Thomas  N.  Mann,  Charg6  d' Affaires 
to  Guatemala;  Thomas  J.Green,  brigadier-general  in  Texan  army,  and  member  of 
Texan  Congress;  John  Brngg,  judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina  ; 
Thomas  Bragg,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  United  States  Senator,  and  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Confederate  States ;  Warren  Wiuslow,  Special  Commissioner  to  Spain 
io  regard  to  **  Black  Warrior"  affair,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina; 
John  Owen,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,,  and  president  of  the  W'hig  convention  of 
1»540;  Rev.  William  M.  Green,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Mississippi;  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  Abram  Rencher, 
Charges  d'Affaires  to  Portugal,  Governor  of  Now  Mexico,  and  member  of  Congress ; 
Mathias  £.  Manly,  superior  and  supreme  court  judge,  North  Carolina;  Thomas  L. 
Clingman,  United  States  Senator,  and  brigadier-general,  C^  S.  A.;  William  W. 
Avery,  Confederate  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri ;  Jacob  Thompson,  member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  James  C.  Dobbin,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  L.  Gay,  pro- 
fessor in  Uuiversity  of  Indiana  ;  James  Grant,  judge,  Iowa ;  Rev.  Solomon  Len,  profes- 
sor in  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  president  of  Grcensborough  Female  College; 
William  Blount  Rodman,  supreme  court  judge,  North  Carolina;  Robert  Ballard  Gill- 
iam, judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  All  of  the  above  wore 
natives  of  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, who  entered  the  University  from  other  States  during  this  period:  James  Knox 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of  Congress,  and  President  of 
the  United  States ;  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Postmaster-General;  Judge  Thomas  J.Ha^'wood, of  Tennessee;  John 
Young  Mason,  of  Virginia,  judge,  member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  Minister  to  France;  George  C.  Dromgoolo,  of  Vir- 
ginia, member  of  Congress;  Walker  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  chief-justice  supreme  court  of  Florida;  James  Hervey 
Otey,  of  Virginia,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee;  Alex- 
ander D.  Sims,  of  Virginia,  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina ;  Edward  Drom- 
goole  Sims,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  Randolph-Macon  College  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Thomas  Samuel  Ashe,  of  Alabama,  Confederate  States  Senator,  member  of 
Congress,  supreme  court  judge  of  North  Carolina ;  John  M.  Ashurat,  of  Georgia,  solici- 
tor-g<Mieral  of  Georgia;  David  V.  Lewis,  of  Georgia,  president  Georgia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College ;  Judge  Nathaniel  ^V.  W^illiams,  of  Tennessee  ;  John  A.  Cam- 
eron, of  Virginia,  judge  in  Florida;  Judge  Henry  Y.Webb,  of  Alabama;  Thomas  J. 
Lacy,  of  Kentucky,  supreme  court  judge,  Arkansas;  Judge  William  M.  Inge,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Erasmus  D.  North,  of  Connecticut,  professor  at  Yale;  Alfred  O.  P.  Nicholson, 
of  Tennessee, United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee;  Oliver  N.  Treadwell,of  Con- 
necticut, president  of  Rockville  Academy,  Maryland ;  Archibald  M.  Debow,  of  Louisi- 
ana, author  of  '*  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West." 

Besides  the  above  many  could  be  meutioued  who  became  distiugiiished 
in  their  respective  States,  but  these  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the 
instruction  received  at  the  Uuiversity  was  of  a  high  order,  aud  political 
in  its  tendencies. 

During  the  thirty-three  years  of  President  Swain's  administration 
(1835-1868),  including  the  four  years  of  the  War,  the  average  uuuvl^^x  ^1 
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Htudcnts  ouroUcd  per  session  was  207  ;  the  average  number  of  gradiiati.-R 
for  the  same  time  being  37  per  session.  The  most  prosperous  jeant 
were  from  18.10  to  18G0,  inclusive,  the  average  anuaal  attendance  bein^ 
about  351,  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  students  coming  from  without  tLe 
State.  The  number  of  students  in  1858  was  456,  being  the  largest  at- 
tendance  ever  enrolled  at  any  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  iustita- 
ti<m. 

President  Swain,  in  a  circular  letter  of  September  4,  18G0,  addressed 
to  the  patrons  of  the  University  said :  "  Half  the  States  of  the  rnion 
are  represented  in  our  catalogue.  We  have  students  from  about  thirty 
colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Vermont  to  Texas,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  compare  ourselves  with  other  institutions.  The 
comparison  gives  us  much  reason  to  be  satisAed  with  the  condition  of 
things  among  us,  and  we  may  add,  that  at  no  previous  perioil  has  onr 
cori)s  of  instructors  been  more  eflicient,  or  the  morals  and  scholarsLip 
of  our  students  more  encouraging.''  During  this  period  many  studied 
at  the  Universitj'  who  afterwards  became  distinguished.  In  the  list  of 
names  the  following  are  prominent: 

FriMleriyk  Divoiix  Lento,  M.  D.,  professor  iu  the  University  of  New  York,  ibanclerand 
pr«J8Hlentof  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine ;  John  W.  Moore,  historian  and  novtrl- 
ist;  Zi>biilon  H.  Vance.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  United  States  Senator;  Matt. 
W.  Kan!!(iMii,  T'nitfd  Statt-s  Senator;  Samnel  IlaH,  chief-justice  of  Georgia;  Wash- 
{njitton  0.  Kerr.  State  jjeohijrist.  North  Carolina  ;  Thomas  Settle,  supreme  court  jud^, 
Nt»rth  Carolina,  United  States  Minister  to  Pern,  president  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  l>7*i,  andjudf^e  United  States  district  court  in  Florida;  Francis  Pn^ston 
niair,  memht-r  of  Ctuigress,  niajor-;;enei'al  United  States  Army,  and  United  States 
Senator ;  William  S.  Bryan,  supreme  court  jutl;;e.  Maryland ;  Thomas  Courtlaud  Man- 
ning;, chift-just  ice  suprtMue  court  of  Louisiana  and  Minister  to  Mexico;  General  Jam«s 
Johnston  lVtti«:rew,  Secretary  of  Lejration  in  Spain  :  William  L.  Saunders,  secretary 
of  State  fi»r  North  Carolina,  author,  and  editor  of  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records; 
(Jforfje  Davis,  attorney-^reneral  of  Confederate  States;  Samuel  F.  Phillips,  United 
States  Si»licitor-General :  A.  M.  Scales,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  Peter  M.  Hale 
an»l  Theo.  B.  Kinirsbury,  journalists. 

The  writer  has  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  the 
stuilents  of  the  University  hefore  the  War.  The  Philanthropic  Society 
of  the  University  has  recently  issued  a  ''Register  of  Members^  from 
ITtO  to  1887,  oilited  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  The  Dialectic  Society 
has  not  issuoil  a  iv^rister  since  1852.^  The  University  hsis  never  issued 
a  complete  list  of  its  stiulents.  But  from  the  two  society  registers 
above  ineniioiied  it  appears  that  of  those  who  studied  at  the  University 
before  18ti0,  one  became  President  of  the  United  States;  cue  Vice- 
Pivsident  of  the  United  States:  ten  Cabinet  officers  :  twelve  ministers 
and  ehari^e  d'afl'aires :  fourteen  United  States  Senators;  thirtv-five 
members  of  Conjjress;  lifteen  Governors  of  States:  fifty-five  judges; 
three  presidents  o\^  eolleires  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  twelve  prom- 
inent i»n> lessors  in  eol levies  m>t  in  North  Carolina.    Of  course  this  list 

'  Si:K'o  the  al»ovo  was  in  tvpe  iln»  wriior  has  K-arnrtl  that  the  Dialectic  Society 
issui'il  a  eatali»iruo  of  its  nieuihers  in  »Tuni\  l?c*''-. 
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Gould  be  greatly  increased  if  the  writer  had  a  complete  and  well-edited 
register  of  the  Dialectic  Society. 

The  War  fell  upon  the  University  like  an  untimely  frost.  It  suffered 
during  the  days  of  reconstruction,  and  finally  at  the  close  of  the  Pool 
administration  (1869  to  1870  inclusive)  its  glory  appeared  to  have  de- 
parted and  its  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end. 

With  the  re-opening  in  1875  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  f  he  institu- 
tion. Since  then  the  annual  attendance  has  averaged  180.  From  1875 
to  1887,  inclusive,  201  young  men  were  graduated. 

From  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1795  to  the  present  time  about 
5,000  students  have  matriculated. 

The  attendance  from  States  other  than  North  Carolina  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks : 

student  attendance  hy  States,  1795-1887. 


State. 


Number. 


State. 


Virsiiiia , 

Alaiiauia 

TeDDeMi«(i  

South  Curulina 

H  laniMippi 

Louifliana *. 

Geor^ria 

Florida I 

Texas i 

Arkanaaa 

Kentucky 


LVil 
1x2 
1()H 

io:t 

('•!) 

:u 

IT) 
10 


Xi'W  York , 

Iowa 

(Jalifoniiu 

>rirti»oni'i 

(.'ountM-ticut 

Ohio    

^faryhiid 

District  of  (.'oluuibia 

New  Moxico , 

Indiau  Territory 

Total 


Number. 


4 

3 

2 
«i 

2 

1 

1 
o 

2 
1 


1.057 


To  complete  the  above  table  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  attendance 
from  North  Carolina,  about  four  thousand,  making  a  grand  total  of 
five  thousand  students. 

A  majority  of  the  students  from  Virginia  came  from  1800  to  1825;' 
of  those  from  other  States  tlie  majority  came  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  University — 1850  to  1800.  Since  the  re-opening  in  1875 
only  twenty -five  have  been  in  attendance  from  outside  North  Carolina. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   INIVERSITY. 

President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
George  T.  Winston,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  his  monograph  on  The  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton,  said:  '•  Your  subject  interests  me  greatly. 

I  In  thiHcoiincctioii  it  is  intercytiDg  to  note  tlio  Htudcut  attoiuluncu  from  North  Cjir- 
olina  at  the  University  of  Virginia  from  ld25  to  1874.  The  foUowinc;  facts  are  taken 
from  a  table  prepared  by  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  now  taking  a  i)ost-gra(luato  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.- 

Whole  number  of  students  from  North  Carolina,  '<iii),  which  is  four  jM-r  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance,  divided  as  follows:  Lawyers,  r)9;  phyisicians,  119;  clergymen,  7; 
editors,  1;  teachers,  3;  in  Confederate  service  (one  brigadier-general),  70;  farmers, 
43 ;  Judges  (one  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina),  3 ;  in  State  Legislature  (onespeaker), 
13;  number  that  emigrated  to  other  States,  09. 
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I  have  never  realized  so  fully  how  near  to  ns  the  history  of  Rome  in 
and  how  full  of  instruction  it  is  for  thinkinpr  men  of  oar  Republic.  It 
gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  think  that  with  sucU  a  work  as  this  yoa 
are  reviving  the  old  glories  of  your  University.  I  remember  iu  my  youiig 
manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken  of  with 
the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  abont  an  Ameri- 
can collegiate  education.  While  the  University  of  Virginia  and ' Johus 
Hopkins  have,  to  some  extent,  drawn  away  from  it,  I  see  no  reason  why 
its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  commanding  position  in  the 
South-east  of  our  Republic." 

MEMBERS  OF  TUE  FACULTY— 1795-1.SS7. 

rrvsiihntx. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  1604-1813 ;  Kobert  Rett  Chapman,  I).  D.,  1813-1816 ;  Joseph 
Caldwell,  D.  D.,  1816-1835;  David  Lowry  Swain,  LL.  D.,  1835-1868;  Solomon  Pool, 
D.  D.,  1869-1875 ;  Kemp  Plummer  Hattle,  LL.  D.,  1876-. 

ProfiUHorH, 

Ancient  latufuagcs  (Latin  and  Greek) :  David  Kerr,  1794-1?J6 ;  Samuel  Allen  Holme<i, 
1796-17D8;  William  EdwavdH  WH)b,  17in>-1800;  Archibald  I>eBow  MurpUey,  1600-1801: 
William  15ingham,lH01-1805;  Andrew  Khoa.  1^06-1814:  William  Hooper,  1817-18i2; 
Ethan  Allen  Andrews,  18--^»-l8i»8 ;  William  Hooper,  1838-1837;  Maniirl  Fetter,  IHtfc-; 
Aflbbel  Green  Brown,  a<ljtinct,  1855-1  tTi(i. 

LatinlaiHjnage  and  lifeiaturc:  John  DeHcrnierc  Hooper,  1838-1848 ;  Fordyce  Mitchell 
Hubbard,  184i)-1868;  D.  S.  Patrick.  1809-1870;  George  Tayloe  Winston,  1875-. 

Greek  language  and  Utiraiurv:  Mannel  Fetter,  183^^-1868;  F.  P.  Brewer,  1869-1870: 
J.DeBerniere  Hooper,  1875-1^J85;  Solomon  Cohen  Weill,  acting  professor,  1885-1880: 
Ebcn  Alexander,  1886-. 

Mathematics:  Charles  W^ilsou  Harris.  17U5-1796  ;  Joseph  Caldwell,  1796-1817  ;  Solo- 
mon Pool,  adjunct,  IH60-180H;  Alexander  Mclvtr,  1869-1870;  Charles  PhillipsI  1S75- 
1879;  Kalph  Henry  Graves,  1879- ;  James  Lee  Love,  associate  professor,  1885-. 

Mathematics  and  natural  philosoph if :  Klisha  Mitchell,  1817-1825;  James  Phillips. 
1820-1807. 

Naturai  phUosophy :  Jacob  Smiley  Gillespie,  1797-1799;  Walker  Anderson,  1635- 
1836;  Carey  D.  Grandy,  1879-1882;  Joshua  Walker  Gore,  1882-. 

Chnniatry:  Denison  Olmsted,  1817-1825;  Elisha  Mitchell,  1825-1857;  WiUiam 
Josejdi  Martin,  ia')8-1807;  Alexander  Fletcher  Redd,  1875-1880;  Carey  D.  Gramlf. 
tiHsistant  jirofessor,  lc75-1879  ;  Francis  Preston  Venable,  1880-. 

Modern  languages  (French  and  German) :  Nicolas  Marcellus  Hentz,  182(»-1831 ;  John 
DeB«rniero  Hooper,  183(>-1838 ;  John  Jones  Rob<?rts,  1841-1842;  John  DeB.  Hooper. 
1843-1848;  HildrethHosea  Smith,  l}S'>0-18r>.!<;  John  DeB.  Hooper  (French),  1875-18b5; 
George  Tayloe  Winston  ((ierman).  l«7r>-lHa');  Walter  D.  Toy,  1885-. 

(During;  the  first  years  of  the  Univei'sity  great  attention  was  given  to  the  stndy  of 
French,  a  native  Frenchman  generally  being  employed  as  tutorof  that  language.) 

Rhetoric  and  logic:  Shepard  Kosciusko  Kollock,  1811M825 ;  William  Hooper,  Ij<£>- 
1H28;  Walker  Anderson,  IS'.VA;  William  Mercer  Green,  183!»-1849;  Charles  Forc 
Deems,  adjunct,  1"^42-1848 ;  John  Thomas  Wheat,  1850-1859;  Andrew  Doz  Hepburn, 
186C-1807. 

History  :  Albert  Micaja  Sliipp,  1«40-1860. 

Law  :  William  Horn  iJaltle,  1S45-1808  and  1876-1879;  John  Manning,  1881-. 

Political  science :  David  Lowry  Swain,  1835-1868;  Kemp  PInmmer Battle,  1876-. 
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Jgrieulturat  chemistry :  Bonjamin  S.  llcOrick,  1853-1858 1  John  Kimberly,  1856-1866 
and  1875-187G. 

Agricultnral  chemistry  a^hd  metallurgy :  William  Battle  Phillips,  1885-. 

Xatural  hhtory :  William  H.  Smith,  1876-1877;  Frederick  William  Simonds,  1877- 
1881 ;  Joseph  AuHtiu  Holmes,  1881- ;  Eniil^  A.  de  Sohweinitz,  assistaut  professor,  1884* 
l?<Hr>;  OeoFfijo  F.  Atkinson,  associate  professor,  lKSr>-. 

EnglUh  language  and  literature:  Thomas  Iliinio,  Jr,  1885-. 

Theory  and  art  of  tMohing :  Nelson  B.  Hcury,  1885-. 

Medicine  (preliminary)  :  Thomas  W.  Harris,  1878-1885. 

Lecturer  on  stenography :  X.  B.  Cobb,  18>?0-1881. 

Mental  and  moral  sciencr, :  AdolpLus  W.  Mau|;iim,  1875-.  . 

Tutors, 

Archibald  DeBow   Marphey,    17U9-1800;   P.  Celestine   Molid,   (fyiSO^;   Richard 
Henderson,    1800-1804;    Atlas  Jones,  1804-1  fSO(i;  Jacob   Martin,  180&-1807;   Gavin 
Hogg,  180H;    Abner  Wentworth  Clopton,  ieOi>-lblO;    Lewis  Williams,  1810-181^; 
William  Hooper,  1810;   Abner  Stith,  1814-IH1«;    Jacob  Morrison,  1814-1817;  John 
Harper  Hiuton,  1814-1815;  John  Patterson,  1H16-1817;  John  Motley  Morehead,  1817: 
Priestley  Hinton  Mangnm,  1817;  Robert  Riifus  King,  1817-181H;  William  Dunn  Moso- 
ley,  lr?17-1818;  Hamilton  Chambt^lain  Jcmcs,  Irtltf ;  Simon  Peter  Jordan,  1818-1821; 
Robert  Rufus  King,  181l)-1820 ;   Jacob  Ht-rvi-y  Otey,  18-iO-lsi>l ;   Anderson  Mitchell, 
ltfiJl-18*23;  Josi^ph  Hubbard  Sannders,  1  ri  1-18*25 ;  George  Shonnard  Bottner,  182:^- 
18-26;  Elisha  Young,  1H24-1H25;  Matthew  Evans  Manly,  IH'^o-LSiC;  Edward  Drom- 
gooloSims,  1825-1827;   Oliver  Woolcott  Treadwoll,  182r»-1829,  John  Jenkins  Wyche, 
1826-1828;  Sihvs  Milton  Audnnvs,  1827-182**;  Lorenzo  Lea,  1828-lf:j29;  Thomas  Bird, 
18a9-18;U;  Henry  CJrattauSMiith,ld30-l8:;2;  John  Allen  Batkhouse,  1830-lHai ;  John 
DeBernicre  Hooper,  18:a-lr*:W;  Jacob  Thompson,  1831- 18:r,;  AegidinsMcbane,  lrtl2- 
1833  ;  Jacob  Hogg  Norwood,  1h3:J-1834  ;  Thomas  Lapsley  Armstrong,  1833-1834 )  Will- 
iam Nelson  M«bane,  183:M834  ;  Samuel  Richanlwm  Blake,  l-i34-lH:« ;  William  Pugli 
Bond,   18;^;   Harrison  Wall  Covington,  1835;  Abraham  Forrest  Morehead,  1835; 
David  McAllister,  l83r)-183li;  William  Henry  Owen,  18:15-1843;  Ralph  Henry  Graves, 
18:^7-1843;  Ashbol  Green  Brown,  1844-1855;  Charlija  Phillips,  1844-1854;  Kemp  Plum- 
mer  Battle,  1850-1854;  William  Henry  Johnston,  IS5 1-1852;  Richard  Hines,  1853- 
1854;  Henri  Herrisse,  1H51MH51);  Solomjm  Pool,  1854-1860;  Jos(*ph  Blount  Luoas, 
1854-1858;  Richard  Henry  Battle.  1855-1858 ;  William  Robards  Wetmore,  1855-1858; 
Peter  Evans  Spru ill,  K><5-1858;  Samuel  Spencer  Jackson,  I'loO-l-'^O;  Thade us  Charles 
Coleman,  1856-K>7 ;  Charles  Antlrews  Mitchell,  1857  ;  John  Washington  Graham, 
1858-1800;  William  Lee  Alexander,  1858-1859;  Robert  Walker  Anderson,  1859-1861; 
William  Carey  Dowd,  1''59;  Edward  Graham  Morrow,  1h59;  Frederick  Augnstus  Fet- 
ter, 18(i*>-lf?()3 ;  (ieorge  Pettigrew  Bryan,  1860-1863 ;  Georgn  Burgwiu  Johnston,  1860- 
186:^ ;  Iowa  Roystcr,  1860-1HC.3 ;  Isjmmj  E.  Emerson,  1878-1879 ;  Lorko  Craig,  1879-1880 ; 
Albert  Lncien  Cobb,  Ih79-18r0  and  1883-1885;  Robert  Paine  Pell,  1879-1881;  Robert. 
Watson  Winston,  1880-1881 ;  Angus  Robertson  Shaw,  1881-1882^;  Noma  Fletcher  Heit- 
man,  1881-1882;  Thomas  Radclill'c,  1882-1883;  Benjamin  Franklin  Whit*,  188»-1884  ; 
Berrie  Chandler  Mclvcr,  18S3-1HS5;  James  Lee  Lov«',  18S3-1884 ;  Augustus  Whit^; 
Long,  1884;  Solomon  Cohen  Weill,  1881-1885;  James  Randlette  Monroe,  1885;  Clau- 
dius Dockery,  1887- ;  Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  1887-. 

THE  ELISHA  MITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Elisba  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  was  provisionially  organized  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  September  ii4, 18S;i.  It8  founders  and 
first  promoters  were  the  professors  in  the  scientific  department  of  that 
institntion.  In  naming  it  they  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
2forth  Carolina's  best  known  scientist. 
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The  call  wbicii  was  issued  to  all  wbo  were  thought  to  be  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  science  in  North  Carolina  was  favorably  received, 
and  at  a  second  meeting  held  October  1,  1S83,  permanent  organizatiou 
was  effected  and  a  constitution  adopted. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.D.,  P.  C.  S.,  the  first  president  of  the  society, 
in  bis  report  for  1883-84,  states  the  objects  of  the  organization  as  fd- 
lows:  ^' The  proposed  aims  of  tlie  society  were  the  arousing  oi  anio- 
creased  interest  in  scientific  work,  the  building  up  of  a  spirit  of  reseatcb, 
the  encouragement  of  those  already  at  work,  and  the  advancing  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  it^  resource's.  The  plan  or  system  of  work 
for  the  society  was  to  have  the  centre  of  the  organization  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  enough  resident  members  there  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Monthly  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  which  popular  treatises  on  sdcD- 
tific  subjects  were  to  be  read  with  the  hope  of  interesting  and  training 
up  a  number  of  young  scieiititic  workers.  An  annual  journal  was  to  be 
published  containing  all  papers  on  original  work  or  observations  cou- 
tributed  by  members  of  the  society."  He  further  says  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  society  will  be  the  collecting  and  preserving  all  scientific 
works  published  or  in  mainiscript  relating  to  the  State,  or  the  authors 
of  which  are  North  Carolinians. 

The  society  has  now  been  in  active  o])eration  for  four  years.  Its  ob- 
jects are  being  admirably  realized,  and  its  success  lias  been  commensa- 
rate  with  the  expectiitions  of  the  founders.  Scientific  pai>ers  of  great 
value  have  been  presented  which  are  printed  in  the  annual  reports. 
Each  number  of  the  journal  contains  about  one  hundred  pages. 

The  gradi's  of  membership  are  life',  regular,  associate,  and  honorary. 
The  leading  scientists  of  the  State  are  united  in  furthering  the  aims  of 
the  society,  and  favorable  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  woric  by  some  of 
the  noted  scientists  of  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  this  and  foreign  lands. 


fl^^^^Ed^E* -i  it 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LEADDJG  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 


Wake  Forest  College. 

first  prospects  op  the  establishment  of  a  baptist  college. 

Wake  Forest  College  belougs  to  the  Baptists  of  North  CaroliDa.  In 
methods  and  managemeDt  it  is  pre  eminently  a  Christian  institution. 
Its  founders  and  first  promoters  were  men  of  fervent  piety  and  broad 
philanthropy,  who  recognized  the  needs  of  their  denomination  and  the 
State, — iucresised  facilities  for  the  higher  education.  Their  first  efforts 
were  to  bring  the  churches  of  tl|eir  faith  into  harmonious  union,  and 
then  they  prepared  the  way  for  an  educated  ministry,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  college. 

In  June,  1829,  Rev,  Messrs.  John  Armstrong,  W.  II.  Ilinton,  James 
McDaniel,  and  others,  met  in  Tarborough  and  organized  the  *' Benev- 
olent Society,"  which  had  for  its  object  the  more  eiiectual  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  State.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  in  Greenville,  Pitt  County,  March  2G-29, 1830,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  dissolving  the  society  and  transferring  its  funds  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  which  was  organized  at  that  time. 

The  most  prominent  founders  of  the  convention  were  Rev,  Messrs. 
Samuel  Wait,  Thomas  Meredith,  and  John  Armstrong.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  convention,  as  stated  in  article  second  of  its  constitution, 
were  the  education  of  ministers  and  the  promotion  of  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

At  its  next  annual  session,  held  at  Cross-Roads  Church,  Wake  County, 
in  1831,  the  convention  accepted  the  offer  of  Rev.  John  Armstrong  to 
educate  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  the  board  of  managers 
were  directed  to  send  to  him  or  to  some  other  good  school  such  young 
ministers  as  they  should  approve,  and  defray  their  expenses  as  far  as 
the  funds  of  the  convention  would  allow. 

In  August,  1832,  the  convention  convened  at  Reeve's  Chapel,  Chatham 
County,  and  there  it  was  decided  toestsiblish  a  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  denomination,  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  convention.  Rev.  William  Hooper,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
e<lucation,  in  his  report  ailvocated  the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  schooL    The  report  was  received,  and  it  was  unanimously 
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^^Besolvedj  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able farm  and  adopt  other  preliminary  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Baptist  literary  institution  in  this  State,  on  the  manual  labor  prin- 
ciple," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  funds  and  make  the 
purchase. 

At  this  time  manual  labor  institutions  were  in  great  iavor  through- 
out the  country.  Among  tlie  institutions  operating  on  this  plan  at  that 
time  were  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,  Mercer  Seminary  (Georgia), 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Oneida  Institute  (New  York),  Cumberland 
College,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Manual  Lalx>r  Institute.  The  manual 
labor  system  was  thought  wise,  both  on  account  of  health  and  economy. 

Although  the  institution  was  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of 
ministerial  students,  yet  as  this  patronage  would  not  support  the  school 
it  was  decided  to  admit  all  young  men  of  good  character. 

In  August,  1832,  the  committee  ap])ointed  by  the  convention  to  select 
a  location  for  the  8<*.hool,  purchased  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  his  farm,  aboat 
16  miles  from  Kaleigh,  containing  615  acres,  for  $2,000. 

WAKE  FOEEST  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  managers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Kaleigh,  September  25, 
1832,  decided  that  the  Baptist  school  should  be  called  Wake  Forest 
Institute.  It  is  said  that  in  that  part  of  Wake  County  bounded  by  the 
Neuse  Eiver  on  the  south,  the  Franklin  line  on  the  west,  and  Smith's 
Creek  on  the  east,  the  original  oak  forest  was  unusually  tine.  On  this 
account  the  section  was  called  the  Forest  of  Wake,  or  Wake  Forest; 
hence  the  name  of  the  institution. 

At  this  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  school  would  be  opened  the  fol- 
lowing February,  but  the  board,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  postponed 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  instruction  till  February,  18:34. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  I).  I).,  as  the  general  agent  of  the  convention,  did 
what  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  and  furniture  for  the  iusti- 
tute.  On  May  10,  1833,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Wait  was  born  in  Washington  County,  X.  Y.,  December  19,  1789. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  1).  C,  where  he 
was  for  a  while  tutor.  In  1827  he  came  to  North  Carolina  on  a  collect- 
ing torn*  for  that  college.  lie  so  favorably  impressed  the  Newbeni 
IJaptists  tliat  they  called  him  for  their  pastor  in  1827.  Xo  sooner  had 
he  made  North  Carolina  his  home  than  he  began  to  labor  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Baptist  State  convention,  the  foundation  of  a  Baptist  col- 
lege, and  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  paper,  all  of  which  ho  was  in- 
strumental in  aeeoni])lishing. 

He  was  president  of  the  institute,  later  college,  until  1846.  He  was 
afterwards  ])reKi(lent  of  a  female  college  in  Oxford,  and  later  pastor  of 
ehurehes  in  Caswell  County,  lie  died  in  July,  1807,  ''  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all,  and  loved  with  surpassing  devotioa  b^*  the  Baptists  of 
;srorth  Carolina.^ 
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THE  OHABTEB. 

The  institute  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1833-34. 
At  that  time  there  was  much  prejudice  against  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Legislature  would  refuse  a 
charter.  Finally'  the  lower  house  passed  the  bill  by  a  respectable  ma., 
jority,  but  on  its  final  reading  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  tie.  The 
speaker,  Mr.  William  D.  Moseley,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  gave  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the  chartei*. 

The  charter  conferred  the  most  meagre  privileges,  and  nothing  was 
done  by  tlio  State  to  encourage  or  aid  the  school.  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wait,  in  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  college,  referring 
to  the  charter,  sa^'s  :  "  This  created  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
such  individuals  as  were  desired,  with  certain  provisions  for  perpetuat- 
ing themselves,  allowed  the  institution  to  acquire  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  continuing  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  on  all 
private  property,  and  to  be  in  force  or  continue  twenty  years  and  no 
longer.  Was  ever  a  charter  given  more  meagre  or  loan  than  this  1  We 
have  leave  to  be  if  we  can.  But  no  disposition  to  encourage  us  even  to 
the  value  of  a  dime.  We  were  not  exempted  from  paying  taxes.  Sach 
was  the  state  of  things  then." 

OPENING  or  THE  INSTITT'TE. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  in  a  sketch  of  the  college  which  ap[>eared  in  the 
Kaleigh  Kegister  of  April  2,  18tS4,  says :  ^'  On  the  first  Monday  of 
February,  1834,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  about  twenty -flve  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  which  number  was  increased  to  seventy  in  August 
following.  W^hat  did  these  first  students  find  on  reaching  Wake  Forestt 
On  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  imposing  old  building  they  found  a 
small  but  comfortable  frame  dwelling.  To  the  right,  about  where  the 
library  building  stands,  was  the  garden,  both  its  site  and  embellishment 
still  marked  by  the  everlasting  jou(iuils,  just  now  venturing  into  the 
chill  spring  air  as  they  did  in  those  olden  days.  From  a  window  of  the 
magnificent  public  hall  in  the  Wingate  Memorial  Building  one  may 
Itfok  directly'  down  ui)on  what  was  then  the  horse-lot.  Xear  by  was  the 
carriage-house,  10  feet  by  24,  in  which  ]Mr.  Wait  gathered  his  hetero- 
geneous charge  for  lectures  or  morning  prayers.  For  dormitories  seven 
good  log  cabins  were  i)rinci pally  relied  on.  The  hoe  and  tiie  plow  were 
not  out  of  sight  of  tlie  bljickboard  and  desk,  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
manual  labor  was  to  begin  the  same  day  with  mental  labor  among  the 
books." 

THE  3IANUAL   LABOR  SYSTE>r. 

The  system  as  first  introduced  heru  required  that  eacu  student  should 
labor  three  hours  per  day,  receiving  three  cents  per  hour  for  his  laboi^^ 
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Finally  the  time  was  reduced  to  one  hour  i>er  day,  and  after  abont 
four  years  the  system  was  abandoned  altogetlier. 

Manual  labor  was  unpopular  with  the  students,  and  the  system  was 
never,  from  any  standpoint,  even  a  nominal  success.  Prof.  W»  T-Brook, 
in  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College,  in  1899,  «ud: 
''  The  utter  distaste  which  many  of  the  students  had  for  the  system  was 
but  too  evident  when  the  bell  rang  for  labor.  When  the  roll  wasealled 
some  were  taken  suddenly  ill  (f)— unable  to  work;  bnt  when  supper 
hour  arrived  it  was  very  apparent  that  their  sickness  was  not  onto 
death." 

Prof.  L.  R.  Mills,  in  a  sketch  of  the  financial  history  of  the  college,* 
says :  ^^  It  was  supposed  in  the  beginning  that  the  stndents^  daily 
labor  on  the  farm  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  their  boanl. 
After  a  close  examination  of  their  accounts  for  that  year  (1835),  I  find 
that  they  made  on  an  average  for  a  year's  work  84.04." 

CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES. 

In  1835  the  charges  per  month  were  as  follows:  Board,  $6;  tnition 
in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  $2;  tuition  in  English,  $1.50;  washing,  |1; 
room  and  firewood,  gratis.  During  this  yesir  the  price  of  provisions 
advanced  about  100  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  board  was  raised  to 
$0  i>er  month,  and  yet  the  steward\s  hall  did  not  make  expenses  by 
several  hundred  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  iustitntion  was 
in  debt  to  the  teachers,  the  steward,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  next  year  was  more  prosperous,  the  number  of  students  reach- 
ing 142. 

The  year  1838  was  what  is  usually  termed  a  "  hard  ^-ear."  Owing  to 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market  man^"-  of  the  banks  were  forced  to 
suspend  specie  payments.  Jiut  few  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  large 
brick  building  which  was  just  com[>leted  could  be  collected,  and  the 
trustees  found  it  diilicult  to  make  [)rompt  payments.  In  this  strait 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  banks,  and  the  village  of  Wake  Forest 
was  laid  off  and  most  of  tlie  land  belonging  to  the  college  was  sold.  The 
manual  labor  department  was  abolished,  the  steward's  ball,  which  had 
all  along  been  an  incubus,  was  done  away  with,  and  the  students  were 
allowed  to  boanl  where  they  pleased. 

BUILDIMJS  AND  EQX'IPMENTS. 

The  college  campus  contains  about  thirty  acres,  artistically  laid  out 
and  shaded  by  niagniiicent  oaks. 

In  the  acitount  oV  the  opening  of  the  institute  a  description  of  the  first 
buildings  used  for  school  i^urposes  was  given.  These  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  plaee  are  four  large  and  well-arranged  brick  build- 
ings. 


»  \Vak»^  Forest  StmUint,  Vol,  III.  Nos.  (J,  7.  ami  t?  (18*1;. 
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The  followiog:  is  a  list  of  the  baildings^  with  the  dates  of  their  com- 
pletion. 

(1)  0/(2  Buildingy  1838.^006  handred  and  tbirty-two  by  G5  feet,  four  floora;  cost 
$15,000.  Tbis  building  contains  dormitorioa  for  about  «one  handred  Btudents,  two 
lecture-halls,  and  the  f^ymnasiuiu. 

(2)  Heck-  Williams  Building,  187S. — One  hundred  and  ten  by  45  feet,  with  10  feet 
from  projection  in  centre,  two  floors;  cost  810,000.  The  funds  were  contributed  by 
Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  both  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  the  Philoma- 
thesian  and  Euzelian  Society  halls,  the  library  (containing  about  15,000  volumes), 
the  reading-room,  elegantly  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  furniture  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  now  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  aud  two  lecture-halls. 

(3)  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  1jS80. — One  hundred  and  two  by  60  feet,  with  projection 
iu  front  of  10  feet,  two  lloors ;  cost  $12,500.    The  lirst  story  contains  a  small  chapel    . 
and  four  lecture-halls.    The  second  story  is  the  main  hall,  known  as  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall,  iu  honor  of  the  late  president,  W.  M.   Wingate.    It  will  seat  two 
thousand  people,  and  its  acoustic  properties  are  excellent. 

(4)  Lea  Building  (or  chemical  laboratory),  1887.— The  central  part  is  32 by  65  feet, 
two  stories,  with  a  wing  on  each  side  2G  by  38  feet,  (»ue  st'Ory.  It  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  arranged  chemical  laboratory. in  the 
South.  Apparatus  costing  $2,000  has  been  recently  put  in,  and  other  additions  are' 
to  be  made.  The  funds  for  this  building  were  mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Lea, 
ol  Caswell  County,  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  named. 

WAKE   FOREST   COLLE(iE. 

By  legislative  enactment  Wake  Forest  Institute  was  changed  to  Wake 
Forest  (College  on  December  26,  1838.  By  the  amended  charter  the 
trustees  were  permitted  to  confer  the  usual  degrees,  to  hold  600  acres 
of  land  aud  $250,000  free  from  taxation.  The  time  of  the  charter  wa« 
extended  fifty  years. 

In  1839  the  college  charges  per  annum  were  as  follows :  Tuition,  $45; 
room  rent,  $2 ;  bed  and  bedding,  $4 ;  wood,  $2 ;  servants'  hire,  $2 ;  de- 
posit for  repairs,  82.  Board  and  washing  could  be  secured  in  the  vil- 
lage at  $8  per  month. 

To  meet  the  payment  of  some  debts  that  were  being  pressed,  the 
trustees,  in  1840,  borrowed  $10,00C  from  the  State  literary  fund. 

Dr.  Wait  resigned  the  presidency  November  26,  1844,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Kev.  W^illiam  Hooper,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  president 
October  17,  1845,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  poi^ition  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Dr.  llooper  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college,  and  had  al- 
ways manifested  much  interest  in  its  welfare.    He  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Hooper,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
born  near  AVilmington,  N.  C,  in  1792.     In  1812  he  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at   < 
Princeton,  N.  J.     He  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  in  1816.    In  1818  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal- 
Church,  and  was  for  two  years  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  iu  Fayette- 
ville.    Owing  to  change  of  views  he  became  a  Baptist,  resigned  his  * 
rectorship,  and  agaiu  entered  the  University  9^  \>tote»ot  ^1  ^^^3«»^r* 
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He  was  afterwards  a  professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  aod  came 
from  that  State  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Wake  Forest,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1848.  From  tbis  time  his  efforts  in  educational  work  were 
for  tlie  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  In  1855  he  was 
president  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  and  in  1867  he  be- 

«  

came  co-principal  with  his  soninlaw,  Prof.  J.  DeB.  Hooper,  of  the 
Wilson  Female  Seminary.  He  died  August  19, 1876,  and  was  buried 
in  the  campus  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Uill,  near  the  remains  of 
President  Caldwell.  It  has  been  said  of  liim  that  <<  North  Carolina  has 
produced  no  bettor  scholar,  <and  his  work  at  Wake  Forest  and  the  State 
University  is  to  this  day  a  fragrant  memory." 

The  liabilities  of  the  college  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1848 
amounted  to  $20,000.  It  looked  as  if  the  property  of  the  institution 
would  have  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  outstanding  obligations.  The  State 
was  pressing  for  a  return  of  its  loan,  and  the  claim  for  the  balance  due 
on  the  building  was  being  urged.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  resigned. 
The  trustees  at  their  meeting  of  this  year  adjourned  without  arranging 
to  meet  the  obligations.    It  seemed  that  the  end  had  come. 

In  this  crisis  Dr.  Wait,  Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  and  other  friends  of  the 
institution  rallied  to  its  rescue,  relieved  it  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, and  before  1850  they  had  paid  every  cent  of  the  indebtedness  and 
secured  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

After  the  i*esignation  of  Dr.  Hooper,  Rev.  J.  B.  White  was  elected 
president,  which  i)osition  he  held  till  1852. 

In  June,  1854,  Rev.  Washington  Manly  Wiugate,  I).  D.,  was  elected 
president.  From  his  accession  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  By  his  wise  and  able  management,  the  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  institution  were  surmounted  and  it  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Dr.  Wingate  was  born  in  Darlington,  S.  C,  March  22,  1828;  was 
graduated  at  Wake  Forest  in  1849;  studied  theology  at  Furniau  Uni- 
versity, and  then  entered  the  pastorate  in  his  native  State.  In  1852  he 
became  the  agent  of  his  ahna  mater^  which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency.  He  remained  president  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1879.  To  write  his  history  during  the  twenty-five  years  that 
he  was  connected  with  Wake  Forest  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  North  Carolina  for  that  time.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  the  foremost  Baptist  in  the  State,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  higher  Christian  education  is  not  to  be  estimated. 

Owing  to  the  War  all  college  exercises  were  suspended  in  Ma^',  186-, 
und  w(»re  not  resumed  until  1806.  In  1804  the  Confederate  States  au- 
thorities took  possession  of  tlie  college  building  and  used  it  as  a  bOS< 
pital  till  the  close  of  the  War, 

In  1802  tlio  total  funds  (»r  the  coUe;;*?  amounted  to  $511,167.54.  These 
were  invested  principally  in  State  and  Uoufe4erate  GovermueQt  iKWdlf 
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Of  course  most  of  these  secnrities  were  worthless  at  the  close  of  the 
War.  At  that  time  the  endowment  of  the  college  amounted  to  $11,700. 
By  1883  it  had  grown  to  about  $50,000.  In  18S;J  850,000  were  added 
to  the  fnnd,  making  a  total  endowment  of  $100,000.  Of  this  amount 
$10,000  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Bostwick,  of  New  York.  Since 
then  Mr.  Bostwick  has  brought  the  college  and  friends  of  education  iu 
North  Carolina  under  renewed  obligations  to  himself.  In  1885  he  in- 
augurated  the  "Bostwick  loan  fund''  of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  loaned  to  indigent  young  men  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  In 
1880  the  **  Bostwick  endowment  fund"  was  founded,  b^^  a  donation  of 
$50,000,  making  his  total  contributions  $70,000.  On  May  1,  1887,  tlie 
endowment  fund  amounted  to  $L'5;>,000.44  and  the  total  productive  funds 
of  the  college  to  $172,203.01.  The  endowment  fund  is  being  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  man}'  years  it  will 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1879  liev.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  and  one  of  the 
ablest  Baptist  ministers  in  the  South.  After  accomplishing  a  great  work 
for  the  institution,  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1882,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  friends  of  the  college,  to  again  enter  actively  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

After  the  resignation  oC  Dr.  Triteliard,  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  of  the 
chair  of  Greek,  became  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

In  188-1:  K(»v.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  I).  l).,at  that  time  professor  of  Latin, 
was  made  prcsidiMit.  lie  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  the  South, 
having  studied  with  distinction  at  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  iu  Germany.  His  ndministration  has  been  a  success  in 
every  particular.  Through  his  eftbrts  and  induence  the  greater  part 
of  the  i)resent  endownuMit  fund  was  secured,  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  is  due  the  present  etliciency  of  the  college. 

SCHOOLS  AND   DEGREES. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  ten  schools,  viz :  Latin  language  and 
literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, modern  languages,  pure  mathematics,  physics  and  applied  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  natural  history,  moral  pliilosophy,  and  political  sci- 
ence. 

For  admissioii  to  the  college  the  requirements  are  about  the  same  as 
at  the  State  University.    The  requirements  for  degrees  are  as  follows: 

Baclielor  of  Letters. — The  student  must  be  a  proficient  in  the  schools 
(that  is,  he  must  have  obtained  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  scholar- 
ship  on  each  study  in  the  school)  of  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  literature,  moral 
philosophy,  and  political  science,  and  in  French  or  Gernmp,  m^  ex- 
perimental  physics. 

Sachekr  of  Science.^English  language  auOL  \\.\i^ta^Mt^.t'd\>x^  \q2^^V 
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m?tic8,  physics  and  applied  inatbeinatics,  cbeniistry,  iiatur<il  hUtoryf 
political  science,  iind  in  Fi'ouch  or  German.  i 

Bachelor  of  Arttt, — Latin  lan;^iia^e  and  literature,  Greek  language 
and  literature,  English  langna;;e  and  literature,  purouiathematics,  phys- 
ics and  applied  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  aud  political  science, 
and  in  jnnii»r  chemistry,  zoology,  and  geology. 

Master  of  Arts, — All  of  the  schools. 

A  course  is  also  given  preliminary  to  the  study  of  mediciney  bnt  lead- 
ing to  no  degree. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  during  their  Senior  year  to  delirer 
four  public  orations,  or  to  submit  in  lieu  thereof,  under  certain  coudi- 
lions,  theses. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

But  two  literary  societies  are  allowed,  the  Euzelian  and  the  Philo- 
mathesian.  They  were  founded  in  February,  1835,  and  there  han  ever 
been  a  healthy  rivalry  between  them.  As  the  college  ha«  grown  in  pros- 
perity, the  good  effects  have  been  felt  in  the  societies.  For  many  years 
they  occupied  halls  on  the  fourth  lioor  of  the  old  college  bailding,  bat 
were  given  largo  and  comfortable  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Heck-Williams  building  on  its  completion  in  1878.  The  college  library 
and  the  society  liT)rarie«  were  then  consolidated  and  placed  in  "  Library 
IJall,^'  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  separates  the  society 
halls.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  two  [trettier  or  more  handaomely 
furnished  college-society  halls  in  the  South  than  those  at  Wake  Forest. 
The  walls,  tastefully  frescoed  and  ]>anelled,  are  adorned  with  oil  por- 
traitj^  of  members  who  have  honored  their  atma  mater  and  reflected 
credit  on  their  societies.  TUe  "Phi''  color  is  red  and  the  "Eu**  blue, 
and  these  colors  are  disi)layed  on  their  banners  and  regalia.  Theur 
mottoes  are,  respectively,  "Esse  quam  videri  malo"  and  ''Inveuiam 
viam  aut  faciam." 

In  preparing  a  young  man  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  these  societies 
are  wort})y  of  special  mention  as  an  important  adjunct  of  the  college. 
Each  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  during  the  session  is  devoted 
to  debate,  reading  of  essays,  and  transacting  the  business  of  the  society. 
The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  strictly  enforced.  The  stu- 
dent has  here  an  opportunity  to  formulate  and  express  in  his  own  lan- 
guage the  information  gathered  in  the  recitation  room.  lie  learns  to 
think  and  speak  while  on  his  feet.  The  ])roceedings  of  the  societies  are 
kept  secret,  but  in  February  of  each  year  they  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  organization  by  a  public  debate  and  orations. 

Tiie  Wake  Forest  Student,  established  in  January,  1882,  and  second 
to  no  college  periodical  of  its  class  in  rhe  country,  is  published  by  the 
societies.  A  medal  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  contributing 
the  best  article  t<»  this  magazine.    Besides  this,  each  society  gives  an- 
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uaally  two  medals,  one  for  improvement  in  debate  aind  the  other  for  the 
best  essay,  open  to  competition  among  its  members  only. 

Bnring  the  last  fifty  years  the  societies  have  made  a  noble  record,  as 
is  attested  by  the  success  of  their  members  in  this  and  other  States. 
With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  college,  their  future  usefulness 
is  assured.' 

Greek-letter  fraternities  are  not  x)ermitted  in  the  college. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Wake  Forest  has  an  honorable  record.  Since  its  foundation  seventy 
instructors  and  twenty -five  hundred  students  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  students  have  become 
ministers  of  the  Gosi)el,  eight  have  been  college  presidents,  and  a  large 
number  have  been  professors  in  various  institutions.  They  have  served 
their  country  in  both  the  State  and  National  Legislatures,  have  adorned 
the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  and  as  farmers,  teachers, 
physicians,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  proved  themselves  good 
and  progressive  citizens. 

Wake  Forest  stands  second  to  no  educational  institution  in  the  State. 
The  Faculty  is  liberal  and  progressive.  It  contains  men  w^ho  have  been 
graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Leipsic,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  other  well-known  institutions. 

The  last  catalogue  shows  nine  professors  and  a  student  attendance  of 
two  hundred,  representing  seven  States.* 

The  close  proximity  of  the  college  to  the  State  capital  gives  its  stu- 
dents a  manifest  advantage  in  the  observation  of  political  and  ecououiic 
phenomena.  They  have  access  to  the  State  library  and  museums,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature.  Thoirs 
is  the  advantage  of  both  village  and  city  life. 

Liberal  and  philanthropic  friends,  North  and  South,  have  established 
the  institution  on  a  good  financial  basis.  Its  influence  is  extending  be- 
yond State  limits,  and  its  future  is  bright  with  promise. 

Davidson  College. 

presbyterian  influence. 

The  pioneer  promoters  of  advanced  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  Presbyterians.  It  was  through  their  endeavors  that  Queen's 
College  was  established.  Failing  to  secure  Royal  recognition  for  that 
institution,  the  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy'  and  char- 
tered by  the  State  Legislature.  After  the  suspension  of  Liberty  Eall 
the  Presbyterians  sent  their  sons  to  Princeton,  Mt.  Zion  College  in 


'  Tbirt  acroiint  of  tin*  soci<;ti<.*>  \v;is  lurpand  l»y  the  writer  fc»r  a  Hketch  of  the  col- 
lege which  appeared  in  the  Ksdeivfh  (N.  C-.)  St:it<!  Chronicle  of  Jnne  11,  18-H<>. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  two  uihlitional  nrofes-soru  have  been  elected,  aud  the 
stadent  attendance  has  increased  to  two  hundred  aud  twenty-live. 
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South  Ciiroliim,  .and  later  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
said  that  it  wats  through  tht'ir  efforts  that  the  clause  providing  for  a 
University  was  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution.  But  the  expenses  of 
educating  at  those  institutions  prevented  nnmy  of  the  citizens  of  tLe 
western  part  of  the  State  from  giving  their  sons  the  advantage  of  col- 
legiate training,  so  they  determined  to  have  a  college  located  in  their 
midst. 

The  first  definite  move  for  this  purpose  was  a  convention  held  at  Lin- 
colnton  in  September,  IS2(),  wliicli  was  attended  by  rei)re8entative8froni 
both  the  ( 'arolinas.  A  board  of  trustees  was  named,  and  abont  the  close 
of  that  year  the  State  Lt»gislature  granted^!  charter  for 

WESTERN   COLLEGE. 

The  cliarter  was  liberal  in  its  provisions.  The  trustees  constitate4l  a 
close  corporation  without  eectlesiastical  connection  or  control.  Theiva- 
son  assigned  in  the  charter  for  the  establishment  of  this  college  is  ''that 
the  more  western  cmmties  in  the  State  are  distant  from  Chapel  Hill, 
which  renders  it  inconvenient  for  their  youth  to  ju'osecnte  their  educa- 
tion there."  It  was  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  locate<l 
"somewhere  to  the  south-west  of  Vadkin  Hiver.^  More  than  half  the 
trustees  were  Presbyterians. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  by  the 
friends  of  the  University.  Tiie  trustees  could  not  agree  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, or  the  selection  of  professors.  They  met  from  time  to  time  till 
1824,  when  the  X)ro,jeet  was  abandoned.  l>ut  the  ideiC  still  lived,  and 
the  Presbyterians  deciiled  to  establish  a  denominational  college  on  the 
manual  labor  plan.  The  tin  ory  was  that  indigent  students  could  do 
sullicient  work  to  pay  their  college  expenses,  while  the  financially  bet- 
tcr-circumstance«l  would  be  benefited  physically  and  mentally  by  the 
amount  of  labor  requinMl. 

DAVIDSON   COLLEGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the*  Oon(!ord  Presbytery,  then  embracing  that  part 
of  the  State  south-east  of  the*  Vadkin  Kiver,  at  Prospect  Church,  in  the 
spring  of  1S:$5,  resolutions  were  a<k>pted  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  that  section. 

A  ])rominent  alumnus  of  Davidson,  A.  Leazar,  Esq.^  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, referring  to  the  early  history  of  his  ttJma  maier^  said:  "The  un- 
written story  is  that  n])(»n  a  black-board  standing  against  the  wall  of 
the  h)g  house  at  Prospect  was  written,  by  the  hand  of  Uev.  Robert  H. 
Morrison,  the  modest  and  unambitious  declaration  of  those  wise  men, 
that 'with  reliance  upon  (lod's  blessing'  tlM\v  would  undertake  the  estab. 
lishment  of  a  school  lor  the  promotion  of  liberal  learning  'preparatory 
to  the  (fospel  ministry.'  To  Kev.  Messrs.  h*.  II.  Morrison,  John  Bobin- 
son,  Ste])hen  Frontis,  and  Samuel  Williamson,  with  Elders  Robert  Bur. 
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ton,  William  Lee  Daridson,  Jobu  Phifer,  and  Joseph  Young,  was  com- 
mitted the  responsibility  of  i)reparing  plans  and  selecting  a  location  for 
the  college." 

In  the  fall  of  1835  arrangements  were  iwrfected  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  the  following  summer  a  site  was  chosen 
iu  the  northern  i)art  of  Mecklenburg  County,  near  the. Iredell  County 
line,  which  has  been  called  "the  literary  and  geographical  centre  of 
the  State.''  William  Lee  Davidson,  a  sou  of  General  William  Davidson, 
donated  the  buihling  site,  besides  a  large  tract  of  laud  and  other  valuable 
gifts.  Rev.  Dr.  Mr)rrison  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Si)arrow  secured  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $30,000. 

The  institution  was  named  Davidson  College  in  honor  of  General 
William  Davidson,  who  fell  while  bravely  lighting  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba  River,  about  7  miles  from  where 
the  college  stands,  on  February  1;  17S1.  General  Davidson  was  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  1740.  His  father,  George  Davidson, 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1750,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Rowan 
County  which  is  now  Iredell.  General  Davidson  was  probablj'  edu- 
cated at  Crow  field  Academy  and  Queen's  College.  Ho  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  major  of  the  Fourth  I^egiment  of  North  Carolina 
troops,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  in  General  Nash's  brigade.  lie 
was  with  Washington  the  greater  i)art  of  the  time*  from  1776-79.  He 
lost  his  life  iu  the  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Cowan's  Ford,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  His  sword  hangs  in 
Davidson  College  Museum.  The  Continental  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions eulogizing  him  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, which,  however,  was  never  done.  No  shaft  marks  his  resting 
place.  Davidson  College  is  his  monument.  Ho  could  not  have  one' 
nobler  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  enduring. 

The  college  was  opened  in  !March,  1837,  with  00  students  and  the  fol- 
lowing Faculty:  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  president;  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow 
professor  of  languages  ;  and  ^loi timer  D.  Johnston,  tutor  of  mathemat^ 
ics.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  December  28, 1838.  The 
manual  labor  system  was  introduced,  but  proving  a  failure  here,  sis  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  it  was  abandoned  after  a  trial  of  four  years. 

In  1855  the  institution  was  placed  on  a  good  financial  basis  by  the 
magnificent  bequest  of  Maxwell  Chambers,  of  Salisbury,  N.C.,  amount- 
ing to  $258,000.  But  the  limit  of  the  endowment  as  provided  by  the 
charter  was  $200,000;  so  only  that  amount  could  be  received. 

The  college  prospered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It  con. 
tinned  its  operations  during  that  conflict  with  from  four  to  six  profes- 
sors, and  was  not  suspended  till  just  before  the  surrender  of  Lee.  It 
was,  however,  soon  re-opened.  About  $100,000  of  its  endowment  was 
lost  bv  reason  of  the  War. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  the  following  have  held  the 
oflQce  of  president:  Rev.  R.  IL  Morrison,  D.  D.,  1837-40;  Rev.  Samuel 
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Williamson,  D.  D.,  1841-54;  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  D.,  1855-00;  Ber. 
J.  L.  Kilpatiick,  I).  D.,  18G0-6C;  Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D^ 
18(K;-71  ;  I'rof.  J.  R.  Dlakc,  A.  :M.  (eliaiimau  of  Faculty),  1871-77 ;  Ber. 
A.  T3.  Hepburn,  I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  1877-85;  Rev.  Luther  McKinnoii,  D.  D^ 
1885. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 

The  college  is  under  Presbyrerial  control.  It  was  established  by  tbe 
Concord  Presbytery,  but  from  time  to  time  other  Presbyteries  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  oversight  of  tlie  institution,  until  now  each 
of  tlie  Presbyteries  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  has  representatives  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  endowment  (invested  funds)  amounts  to  8105,000.  There  are 
thirteen  separate  buildings  belonging  to  the  college,  valued  at  8150,000, 
viz:  The  main  college  building,  the  chapel,  two  society  buildings,  three 
dormitory  buildings,  and  six  i)rofessors'  houses,  all  of  brick,  except 
three  of  the  residences. 

There  are  live  endowed  scholarships,  viz:  One  of  $3,000.  the  Max- 
well Chambers  scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salisbury,  X.  C. ;  one  of  J*l,500,  the  D.  A.  Davis  scholarship,  also  en- 
dowed by  the  Salisbury  Presbyterian  Church;  two  of  $1,000,  tlic 
George  Bower  scholarshij),  endo\ved  by  Mi's.  A.  C.  Davis,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Thomas  Brown  scholarshij),  endowed  by  Browu  &  Bro., 
of  Winston,  N.  C;  and  one  of  8500,  endowed  by  General  R.  Barriugei* 
and  George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Some  of  these  entitle 
the  incumbent  to  free  tuition,  and  others  go  to  i)ay  the  room  rent  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  nominee. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
Philanthropic  and  the  Eumenean.  Each  has  a  commodious  auil  hand- 
somely furnished  hall.  Their  exercises  consist  in  debate,  declamatiou, 
and  composition.  Under  their  auspices  the  Davidson  Monthly,  a  liter- 
ary  magazine  of  merit,  is  published. 

Each  society  annually  awards  a  debater's,  an  essayist's,  and*  a  de- 
claimer's  medal ;  and  the  two  together  award  an  orator's  medal,  which, 
in  a  public  contest,  is  competed  for  by  representatives  from  each  society. 

The  college  and  society  libraries  together  num'ber  about  11,000  vol- 
umes. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  are  allowed,  and  Q^nch  of  the  following  has  a 
chapter  at  the  college :  Mystic  Seven,  2:  A  E,  K  A,  and  *  A  X. 

Two  regular  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science,  each  requiring  four  years,  are  provided.  The 
rc^quirements  for  admission  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. A  postgraduate  course  lea<ling  to  the  degree  of  Msister  of  Arts 
is  offered.  The  classes  are  divided  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior,  and  there  is  but  little  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice  of  elect- 
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ive  studies.  Davidson  College  is  noted  for  thorongliness,  and  it  ranks 
with  the  best  colleges  of  the  South. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  tlie  collegiate  year  of  ten 
months  is  about  $250,  the  same  as  at  the  University  aud  other  colleges 
of  the  State. 

The  faeulty  numbers  8  professors,  aud  during  the  session  of  1886-87 
there  were  119  students  enrolled. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  (including  the  session  of  1886-87) 
there  have  been  1,875  young  men  enrolled  as  students,  of  whom  571 
have  been  graduated. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  most  honored  and  best  known  citizens  have 
been  and  are  alumni  of  Davidson.  Xot  only  North  Carolina  but  many 
other  States,  especially  of  the  South,  have  appreciated  the  influence  of 
those  who  were  educated  at  this  institution. 

Trinity  College. 

THE  beginnings  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  INSTITUTION.* 

Trinity  College  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
It  is  distinctively  a  denominational  college,  and  from  humble  begin- 
nings it  is  now  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  in  the  State.  It  is  located  in  Eandolph  County,  near  the 
source  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Uwharrie  Kivers,  5  miles  from  the  town 
of  High  Point,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  100  miles  west  of 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammar 
school,  establi.«ihed  in  1838,  near  the  present  location  of  the  college,  by 
the  Rev.  Brantly  York,  D.  D.  The  following  year  this  school  was 
moved  to  the  present  site,  a  good  framed  building  erected,  and  a  char- 
ter secured  from  the  Legislature  for  the  institution  under  the  name  of 
Union  Institute.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy in  which  their  sons  and  those  of  their  neighbors  might  receive  a 
good  practical  education. 

In  1842  Dr.  York  resigned  the  management  of  the  school,  and  Rev. 
B.  Craven,  then  nineteen  years  old,  was  elected  to  take  charge.  From 
1843  to  1850  the  annual  gross  income  of  the  school  varied  from  8300  to 
$1,800,  the  general  average  being  about  $1,200.  For  this  period  the 
student  attendance  varied  from  28  to  184,  the  average  being  about  105. 

In  January,  1851,  the  institution  was  rechartered,-  the  name  being 
changed  to  Normal  College.      By  this  new  charter  the  school  was 


'  The  materials  for  this  sketch  are  drawn  from  au  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Craven, 
*'n  The  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  Baloigh,  1876,  ^n  accoant  of 
Trinity  College  by  Prof.  J.  Jb'.  Heitman  in  the  Kaleigh  Register,  and  data  fnrolBhed 
by  Mr.  A.  \V.  Long,  now  graduate  student  in  English  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universityt 
andlat«  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  Trinity  College. 
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brouKlit  uudcr  State  Bupervisiun.  Tlie  Govcruor  of  tbe  State  wax  mule 
exofficio  presiilent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  tbe  BniieriDteadent 
'  of  tioiuiiioii  8clio(i1»,  Beeretary.  The  object  of  ibis  coDUtction  was  to 
8eca:e  a  better  grade  of  teucliers  for  ttie  common  seboola.  By  a  pro- 
visktti  of  tlie  cliartcr  a  ccrtillcato  from  tbe  Normal  College  was  made 
lawful  evidence  of  qiiiilillcation  to  teacb  in  tbe  public  scbools,  and  no 
further  esamiiiatioii  wa3re(|itirod. 

The  institution  became  very  popular,  and  the  number  of  etudeuti^ 
rapidly  increased.  The  good  results  that  were  expected  from  tbe  nor- 
mal feature  did  not  follow.  On  the  contrary,  it  worked  barm.  Many 
reccired  the  normal  certificate  who  were  not  at  all  adequately  qualified 
for  toacbiug  tbe  moat  elementary  branches,  and  yet  they  were  author- 
ized to  teach  iu  any  common  school  in  the  State  which  might  be  open 
to  them.  During  the  normal  pcrioi],  18.it  to  1850,  the  average  annual 
uiimboi'  of  matricnhitioiis  was  107,  and  the  gross  income  for  the  same 
time  averaged  about  $5,000  pei'  annum. 


At  the  annual  session  of  tiie  >'ortii  Taroliua  Conferenco  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  at  Salisbury,  in  1851,  tbe  first  con- 
nection between  the  i;onfcrcnce  and  tliiw  school  was  formed.  Thetroa- 
tees  of  the  college  a^iieed  that  young  men  preparing  for  tbe  ministry 
should  be  etbicntcd  without  charge,  and  in  return  the  coufereuce  in- 
dorsed the  institution  and  annually  appointed  a  visiting  coiomittee. 

In  18.53  the  charter  was  amended,  giving  the  college  authority  to  con- 
fer any  and  all  degrees  and  do  all  other  acts  usually  granted  to  literary' 
institutions  of  high  grade.  The  trustees  were  loitued  $10,000  from  the 
State  literary  fund,  which  was  used  for  building  pun>ose8. 

The  management  of  the  institution  was  transferred  to  tbe  North  Car- 
olina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  185G. 
This  transfer  was  not  tiilly  eflfected  until  1858,  and  in  1850,  by  an  act 
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of  the  Legislature,  the  college  was  vested  iu  the  Coufereuce,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  usually  granted  in  such  cases,  the  name  being 
changed  from  Normal  to  Trinity  College.  By  this  act  all  connection 
with  the  State  was  severed,  all  normal  features  annulled,  and  the  in- 
stitution placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  denominational  col- 
leges. 

From  1859  to  18G2  the  gross  income  averaged  $7,500  per  annum  and 
the  number  of  students  204.  During  the  War  the  exercises  were  con- 
tinued, but  with  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  students.  In  1863 
President  Craven  resigned  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Gannaway  was  placed  in 
charge  as  president  pro  tempore,  which  position  he  held  until  1865.  On 
the  arrival  of  General  Hardee's  corps  in  the  village  in  April,  18G5,  exer- 
cises were  suspended.  Dr.  Craven  was  re-elected  president  in  1865,  and 
in  January,  1860,  the  exercises  were  resumed. 

On  November  7, 1882,  the  honored  president  and  founder  of  the  col- 
lege and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  State,  Kev.  Braxton  Craven, 
D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  died.  His  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  institution,  and 
it  is  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  ejftects.  Prof.  W.  U.  Pegrara 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty  until  the  trustees  could  elect  a 
president. 

In  1883  the  Kev.  M.  L.  Wood,  D.  D.,  be(;ame  president.  The  insti- 
tution became  embarrassed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  of  1884  Dr. 
Wood  resigned.  The  number  of  students  continued  to  grow  smaller, 
and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  college  were  despondent  as  to  its  future. 
Just  at  this  juncture  three  noble  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Messrs.  Julian  S.  Carr,  .J.  W.  Alspaugh,  and  James  A.  Gray,  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  to  the  Conference  that  they  would  give  $3,000  per 
year,  for  two^years,  for  the  support  of  the  college,  provided  they  should 
bo  allowed  to  manage  the  institution  in  their  own  way  (subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trustees),  and  iurther  provided  that  theCon- 
ference  would  contribute  $2,500  per  year  as  a  supplement  to  their  contri- 
bution. Their  proposition  was  accepted,  and  they  were  constituted  the 
"  committee  of  miniagement." 

Presidsnt  Wood  and  i^rof.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
having  resigned,  the  remaining  members  of  the  faculty  were  retained 
under  the  new  management.  They  were  Prof.  J.  F.  Ueitman,  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  and  chair  of  metaphysics;  Prof.  M.  T.  Gannaway, 
chair  of  Latin  and  French  ;  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Pegram,  chair  of  natural 
science.  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams,  A.  M.,  was  elected  lU'ofessor  of  Greek  and 
German;  Mr.  J.  M.  Bandy,  Ph.  B.,  of  mathematics;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Long, 
A.  B.,  of  history  and  English  literature.  Mr.  N.  C.  English,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  professor  of  business  law  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

During  the  two  years  of  this  management,  the  college  took  several 
decided  steps  forward.  The  curriculum  was  broadened,  examinations 
were  made  more  rigid,  and  the  s^'stem  of  grading  e^QAsiv\i*^\\^\i^'^<^^^ 
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made  more  strict.    The  number  of  students  inereased  from  75  to  146 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  institution  was  restored. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1886-^7  the  college  again  came  under 
the  control  of  the  conference.  Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
faculty.  Kev.  J.  F.  Crowell,  A.  B.  (Yale)  was  elected  president,  and 
Prof.  J.  L.Armstrong  (Randolph-Macon  and  Leipsic),  professor  of  French 
and  German.  Professors  Williams  and  Long  having  resigned  in  order 
to  continue  their  studies,  the  former  at  Yale  and  the  latter  at  Johus 
flopkins,  English  and  German  were  assigned  to  Professor  Armstrong, 
Greek  and  metaphysics  to  Professor  Heitman,  and  history  and  theology 
to  President  Crowell.  Xo  other  changes  were  made  except  that  Mr. 
Julius  Hathcock  was  elected  a  tutor  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  master  of  arts.  Four  years  are  generally  required  for  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  The  standard 
of  admission  is  about  a  year  below  the  requirementa  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  consequently  the  standard  of  graduation  has  been  lower. 
The  new  administration  has  already  taken  steps  to  raise  the  standard 
of  instruction. 

There  arc  two  literary  societies — the  Columbian  and  the  Hesperian- 
connected  with  the  institution.  They  publish  a  college  monthly.  Greek 
letter  fraternities  were  at  one  time  permitted,  but  their  influence  beii)*r 
thought  bad,  ihey  have  been  disbanded  and  are  forbidden  in  tin*  col- 
lege. The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  have  recently  been  adileil 
to  the  college  library,  which  now  numbers  about  ten  thousand  volumes. 
Medals  for  oratory  and  scholarship  are  awarded  annually  by  the  socie* 
ties  and  friends  of  the  institution. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  a  liberal  endowment  fuml.  One  year 
ago  this  fund  was  only  $0,000;  now  it  is  nearly  840,000,  and  it  is  ex. 
pected  that  it  will  reach  $100,000  by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

From  the  re-oi)ening  in  1866  to  the  present  time  the  average  atteinV- 
ance  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  brick  building  has 
been  recently  enlarged.  •There  are  now  ample  accommodations  for  two 
hundred  students.  The  college  property,  including  land,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  a[)paratus,  is  valued  at  $50,000. 

The  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  the  largest  the  coll**ge 
has  had  in  ton  years.  The  institution  is  stronger  and  more  aggre^ive 
than  it  has  been  since  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  its  friends  believe 
that  a  bright  and  useful  career  is  opening  up  for  it  in  the  educational 
work  of  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HIGHER  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

FEMALE    SCHOOLS. 

The  state  has  never  made  the  least  provisiou  for  the  higher  female 
educatiou,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry 
that  organized  individual  or  denominational  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish female  schools. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  of  primary'  edu- 
cation, the  best  results  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  attained  by  individual  or 
denominational  endeavor  operating  without  State  competition,  and  so 
at  no  time  have  the  girls  of  North  Carolina  had  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development  equal  to  those  provided  for  the  boys.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  few  individuals  or  denominations  can  provide  for  an  in- 
stitution so  munificently  as  can  a  State,  and  if  able,  some  stimulus  is 
generally  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  The  male  colleges  have 
always  had  the  State  University  to  quicken  them  to  emulation,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  surpass  it  in  equipment  and  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction offered,  steady  growth  and  development  have  resulted. 

The  first  and  best  of  the  early  female  schools  was  the  Salem  Female 
Academy,  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1802,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  this  connection.  Other  female  schools  which  flourished  before 
the  late  Civil  War,  and  still  exist,  are  St.  Mary^s  School  (Episcopal), 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  established  1842  5  Greensborough  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  1846; 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  (Baptist),  Murfreesboro',  Chowan 
County,  1848;  Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomasville,  Davidson 
County,  1849;  Asheville  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  1850 ;  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Mur- 
freesboro', Chowan  County,  1853;  Charlotte  Female  Institute  (Presby- 
terian), Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  County,  1857 ;  Select Boa-rding  and  Day 
School,  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  1857 ;  Davenport  Female  College, 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  1858 ;  Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary  (Ev. 
Lutheran),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  1858.  Of  those  that  no 
longer  exist  the  following  were  prominent :  Lochiel,  near  Hillsborough, 
Orange  County,  opened  and  conducted  for  a  while  by  Walker  Anderson, 
at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  later 
chief-justice  of  Florida;  Rock  Rest,  near  ITaw  River,  Alamance  Count^^, 
afterwards  removed  to  Pittsborougli,  Chatham  County ;  Edgeworth  Sem- 
inary, Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  established  under  theauspicesof 
(^veraor  John  M.Morehead;  Floral  Female  College,  ShoeHeel.^Bohea(c\\\. 
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County;  and  female  schools  at  Williamston,  Granville  Coanty;  War- 
reuton,  Warreu  County;  and  Milton,  Caswell  County. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  recently  established :  Peace  In- 
stitute, Kaleigb,  Wake  County,  1872;  Shelby  Female  College,  Shelby, 
Cleveland  County  ;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Hickory, 
Catawba  County,  1880;  Claremont  Female  College,  Hickory,  1S80; 
Statesville  Female  College,  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  1883.  Other  in- 
stitutions of  merit  might  be  mentioned,  for  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State  of  any  size  has  its  female  academy. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  leading  female  schools,  given  in  the  or- 
der of  their  establishment,  will  show  the  character  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  North  Carolina. 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  so  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  South,  is  located  at  Salem,  Forsyth  County,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State.  The  property  of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $200,000. 
Salem  is  situated  immediately  adjacent  to  Winston,  and  they  are  often 
called  the  ^^  twin  cities."  These  towns  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling, 
woodland  country,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  school  *'  is  one  of  the  five  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  the  property  of  the  -American  Moravian 
Church,  and  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive 
boards  of  its  provinces,  North  and  South.  The  first  Moravian  board- 
ing schools  in  this  country  were  institutions  in  which  the  children  of 
the  church  were  educated.  As  their  parents,  by  reason  of  the  respon- 
sibilities incurred  in  their  missionary  enterprises,  were  incapacitated 
for  providing  for  these  children,  their  education  and  maintenance  de- 
.  volved  entirely  upon  the  church.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  both  lay- 
men and  clergymen  were  accordingly  placed  at  schools,  whose  govern- 
ment, domestic  arrangements,  and  routine  life  closely  resembled  those  of 
the  family,  and  were,  in  fact,  designed  as  far  as  possible  to  compensate 
their  pupils  for  the  loss  of  home.  Parental  training,  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  useful  knowledge,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  religious  culture 
were  characteristics  of  those  early  schools,  and  are  still  the  main  feat- 
ures of  the  modern  schools  of  which  they  were  the  i)recursor8.'' 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  academy  were  furnished  the  writer 
by  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  principals.  Visitors  in 
Salem  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  often  impressed  with 
the  superior  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Mora\ian  youth  of 
this  small  town,  aud  expressed  the  desire  that  their  children  might  be- 
come partakers  in  their  advantages.  Thus  the  impulse  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Moravian  i>eople  to  serve  God  by  minis- 
tering to  the  educational  needs  of  tiie  South.  A  work  for  girls  was 
accordingly  devised  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  educator. 
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Bishop  Reichel,  wlio  had  been  the  foander  of  a  similar  inBtitntion  for 
boys  iu  the  North. 

AH  the  conditious  of  such  an  enterprise  needed  to  be  supplied  de  novo 
and  out  of  small  means.  Several  years  were  thus  occupied.  Bev. 
Samuel  Kramsch,  a  gentleman  of  fine  scholastic  culture,  was  appointed  , 
principal  on  October  31, 1802.  Several  ladies  were  selected  as  assist- 
ants. On  October  5, 1803,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  building  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  founders 
appeared  in  the  corner-stone  document,  which  stated  that  the  stone 
was  laid  "  with  fervent  prayer  to  our  Lord,  that  by  the  school  to  be 
established  in  this  house.  His  Name  may  be  glorified,  His  Kingdom  of 
Grace  bo  enlarged  in  this  country',  and  the  salvation  of  souls  of  those 
who  shall  be  educated  therein  be  promoted."  This  prayer  has  been  ^ 
fulfilled  during  four-score  years  to  a  degree  which  the  founders  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

On  May  IG,  1804,  the  first  pupils  came  from  abroad.  The  curriculum 
at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Reading,  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  German,  plain  needle-work,  music,  drawing,  and 
ornamental  needle-work.  Admittance  was  limited  to  the  years  between 
eight  and  twelve,  and  the  stay  terminated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
Gradually  the  number  of  pupils  increased  until  every  State  in  the  South 
was  represented,  and  some  of  them  very  largely.  The  curriculum  was 
enlarged,  until  in  the  "  select  class '^  a  fair  collegiate  course  was  enjoyed 
without  graduation,  however.  The  academy  was  only  incorporated  at 
a  late  date— February  3,  ISGG — and  its  first  diploma  of  graduation  was 
conferred  in  1S77. 

The  new  academy  building  was  erected  1854-jG,  during  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  widely  known  and  revered  Rev.  Robert  de  Schweinitz. 
There  were  at  that  time  21G  boarding  pupils,  the  largest  number  until 
theyears  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  school  was  overcrowded  with  pupils 
sent  as  much  for  shelter  and  protection  as  for  education. 

The  whole  number  of  alumnae,  not  including  djiy  pupils,  has  been  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.  The  number  of  graduates  since  1877 
is  153. 

The  school  is  regularly  graded,  with  a  four  years'  mathematical  and 
classical  course.  Special  advantages  are  ofiered  in  music,  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  needle-work.  A  commercial  course  is  also  provided.  Tech- 
nically, it  belongs  to  the  preparatory  schools,  its  object  being  to  carry 
its  pupils  to  the  standard  of  entrance  required  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or 
Smith  Colleges. 

The  corps  of  instructors  at  this  time  numbers  2G.  During  the  session 
of  188G-87  there  were  222  students  in  attendance,  represeuting  eleven 
States. 

The  influence  of  the  Salem  Female  Academy  has  been  wide-spread. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  of  repute  in  the  South  for 
female  education.     Its  pupils  have,  therefore,  l)eeu  uuvv&vxaW^  '^^SiK.^ws^ 
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reseuted  in  the  leading  families  of  the  Soath.  A  great  many  of  its 
alnmniB  have  becqme  teachers  and  heads  of  seminaries  and  academies 
carrying  the  thorough  and  painstaking  methods  of  this  school  into  their 
own  institutions.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Salem 
Academy  that  preparatory  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls  are 
more  numerous  in  the  South,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  equipped  than  are 
similar  institutions  for  boys. 

ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Ealeigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
buildings,  six  in  number,  are  located  in  an  oak  grove  of  20  acres,  ou 
elevated  ground,  a  mile  from  the  State  capitol.  Three  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  two  of  stone,  and  one  of  wood.  They  are  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  school  purposes  and  are  furnished  with  modern  improve- 
ments. The  school  was  founded  in  1843,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Korth  Carolina,  and  has  operated  continuously 
since. 

The  Rt.  Eev.  Theodore  B.  Xyman,  D.  D.,  is  visitor  of  the  school ;  the 
Sev.  Bennett  Smedes,  A.  M.,  principal  and  rector,  and  Miss  M.  E.  J. 
Czarmonska,  lady  principal.  The  academic  staff  numbers  16  teachers, 
and  from  February,  1886,  to  February,  1887,  there  were  197  students 
from  nine  States  in  attendance. 

The  school  is  divided  into  primary,  preparatory,  and  academic  de- 
partments. In  the  primary  department  the  best  features  of  the  kinder 
garten  system  are  retained,  while  those  suited  only  to  the  nursery  are 
discarded.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the  preparatory 
course.  The  academic  course  is  arranged  for  Ave  years,  but  if  accom- 
plishments are  added  more  time  is  needed  to  complete  it.  The  courses 
in  French  and  German  are  each  five  years,  and  those  languages  are 
taught  with  much  thoroughness.  The  department  of  music  is  one  of 
the  noted  features  of  this  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  An- 
guste  Kiirsteiner,  and  the  system  pursued  is  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory. 

GREENSBOROUGH  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

The  college  building,  a  magnificent  brick  structure,  is  located  near 
the  western  limits  of  Greensborough,  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  park 
of  40  acres.  Greensborough  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
noted  for  the  intelligence  and  social  refinement  of  its  citizen 

In  1837  the  trustees  of  the  Greensborough  Female  School  sent  a  yye- 
tition  to  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
asking  that  a  female  college,  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination, 
be  established  at  Greensborough.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  began  its  separate  existence.  The  i)etition  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  which  reported  favorably,  and  in  1838  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  secured  a  charter  for  the  institution  from  the  State 
Legislature, 
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This  is  the  first  female  college  chartered  in  North  Carolina,  sind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon,  Georgia,  the 
first  south  of  the  Potomac. 

A  site  for  the  institation,  consisting  of  40  acres,  was  secured,  and  in 
September,  1843,  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  bnilding  was  laid. 
This  bnihling,  costing  abont  $20,000,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1845. 

In  1840  the  institution  was  opened  for  students,  with  the  Kev.  Solo-  * 
mon  Lea  as  president.  Mr.  Lea  resigned^  in  December,  1847,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Eev.  Albert  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  afterwards  profes- 
sor inVanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.  In  1850  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Deems,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
now  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New  York  City,  became 
president,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  in  1854, 

Owing  to  the  large  attendance  the  building  was  enlarged  in  1856, 
and  again  in  1859.  The  building  was  burned  August  9, 1863,  and  the 
War  prevented  the  immediate  rebuilding. 

In  1869  a  new  charter  was  secured  for  the  institution,  and  a  board  of 
trustees  was  elected  in  1870.  The  present  school  building  was  com- 
menced in  1871,  and  on  August  27, 1873,  the  college  was  oi)ened  with 
9  teachers,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Jones,  has  continued  in 
successful  operation  since. 

A  preparatory  course,  and  a  collegiate  course  requiring  four  years 
are  provided.  The  faculty  at  this  time  numbers  15,  and  during  the 
session  of  1886-87  there  were  186  students,  representing  six  States,  in 
attendance. 

CHOWAN  BAPTIST  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  is  located  at  Murfreesborough^ 
Chowan  County,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  campus, 
embracing  28  acres,  is  a  beautiful  place.  This  institution  is  the  pride 
of  eastern  Carolina,  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  thorough 
in  the  State.  Its  history  is  interesting  as  a  successful  denominational 
ettbrt  in  behalf  of  the  higher  female  education. 

In  1848  the  Bertie  Union  Meeting  (Baptist),  embracing  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Hertford,  and  Bertie,  recognizing  the  need  for  female 
education,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Chowan  Baptist  Association 
asking  that  a  high  school  for  girls  be  established  by  the  association. 

This  request  was  acted  upon  favorably,  and  trustees  were  appointed 
with  instructions  to  make  arrangements  for  such  a  school. 

The  trustees  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  house  and  lot  in  Murfrees- 
borough  at  a  cost  of  $1,225.  The  school  was  formally  opened  October 
11,  1848,  with  the  Kev.  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grad- 
uate of  Wake  Forest  College,  as  principal.  In  1849  small-pox  in  the 
town  necessitated  the  suspension  of  the  school,  but  work  was  resumed 
the  following  month,  witli  Bev.  M.  B.  Forey  w  pi\ii<a^^« 
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The  rapidly  i^rowing  patronage  of  the  school  made  it  uecessary  to 
have  larfi:er  buildings.  So  encouraging  was^he  outlook  that  in  1851  a 
joint  stock  company  took  charge  of  the  school,  selected  a  new  site, 
and  contracted  for  the  large  and  handsome  brick  building  now  occu- 
pied, which  was  ex>mp]eted  the  following  year.  The  property  at  that 
time  was  estimated  at  $35,000,  but  with  the  improvements  which  have 
since  been  added  it  is  valucil  at  more  than  $50,000.  The  fands  were 
contributed  principally  by  the  Chowan  Association,  though  other  as- 
sociations, especially  the  PjDrtsmouth  (Va.)  Association,  aided  hand- 
somely. With  its  enlarged  facilities  the  institution  was  soon  filled 
with  young  ladies  from  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Maryland,  and  2^ew 
York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

liev.  Mr.  Forey  was  succeeded  in  the  principalship  by  Bev.  William 
Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1854.  The  institute  continned  its  work 
throughout  the  W^ar,  although  it  was  not  far  from  the  scene  of  active 
military  operations. 

In  18G2  Dr.  Hooper  resigned  and  Dr.  A.  McDowell,  who  bad  returned 
to  the  institution  in  1855  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  was  elected  president. 

In  1878  the  joint  stock  company  gave  the  institute  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. Although  there  are  other  Baptist  schools  in  the  State 
conducted  by  individuals,  tliis  is  the  only  school  property  devote<l  to 
female  education  held  by  the  denomination. 

On  May  27, 1881,  Dr.  McDowell  died.  Prof.  John  B.  Brewer,  at  that 
time  president  of  the.  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary  for  young  ladies, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  XK>sitiou 
in  October,  1881.  President  Brewer  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
the  State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  has  associated 
with  him  8  teachers  from  some  of  the  best  schools  of  our  country. 
There  arc  two  departments — the  preparatory,  requiring  two  years,  and 
the  collegiate,  requiring  four  years,  for  completion.  Since  its  founda- 
tion the  average  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  about  100,  nearly 
all  ot*  whom  were  boarders.  As  an  evidence  of  its  prosperity  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  present  building  is  soon  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  room. 

TnOMASVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Thomasville,  in  Davidson  Connty,  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  It  was  established  in  1849,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Mock,  and  was  called  Silva  Grove  Female  Seminary.  During  the  pres- 
idency of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  1).  D.,  who  was  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work  in  North  Carolina  before  the  war,  and  is  at  this  time  a  well- 
known  pastor  in  New  York  City,  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  in 
18.')5,  as  Glen  Anna  Female  Seminiiry.  Soon  after  this  the  school  came 
under  the  management  oV  'iiVY.  AvA\v\  \V ,  TUwwos^  who  placed  it  on  a  bet- 
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ter  basis  by  erecting  a  largo  four-story  brick  building  and  equipping  it 
for  school  purposes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  attendance  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies,  from  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  exercises  were  continued  during  the  War.  In  1867  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  Thora- 
usville  Female  College.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1873,  the 
institution  was  closed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1874  the  property  was 
purchased  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  of  Richmond  College,  and  the 
school  re-opened.  In  1879  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  building, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  In  1885  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Stallings,  .in  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xorth  Carolina,  became  principal.  The  institution  is  divided 
into  primary,  preparatory,  collegiate,  ornamental,  and  domestic  depart- 
ments. The  corps  of  instructors  numbers  nine,  and  the  catalogue  for 
1886-87  shows  a  student  attendance  of  eighty-three. 

PEACE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  Raleigh,  about  one  mile  from  the  State 
capitol.  The  grounds  comprise  8  acres,  artistically  laid  out  and  admir- 
ably suited  for  exercise  and  amusement.  The  main  building,  costing 
more  than  $40,000,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  heated  by 
steam.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school 
building  in  the  State. 

In  1857  the  plan  of  having  a  school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies,  at 
the  State  capital,  was  discussed  by  many  prominent  men  in  the  North 
Carolina  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Steps  were  taken  to  es- 
tablish such  a  school,  William  Peace,  an  elder  in  the  Raleigh  Presby- 
terian Church,  heading  the  subscription  list  with  $10,000,  and  it  is  in 
his  honor  that  the  school  is  called  Peace  Institute. 

Presbyterians  throughout  the  State  contributed  liberally,  and  in  1858 
the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced. 

The  War  prevented  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  Confederate 
government  took  charge  of  the  building  for  hospital  purposes.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Federal  authorities  took  possession  and 
used  it  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  When  the  directors  again  got  con- 
trol of  the  property  it  was  in  such  a  condition  that  they  almost  despaired 
of  putting  it  in  a  suitable  condition  for  school  purposes,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  selling  it  to  Rev.  Dr.  Tupper,  president  of  Shaw  University, 
for  the  use  of  a  colored  school,  but  some  friends  came  forward  and  con- 
tributed sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  directors  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  the  building  was  made  ready  for  the  school. 

In  1872  the  property  was  leased  to  Rev.  R.  Burwell,  D.  D.,  and  his 
son,  John  B.  Burwell,  A.  M.,  at  that  time  principals  of  the  Charlotte 
Female  Institute,  and  since  then  it  has  been  under  their  direction. 

Dr.  Burwell  h«is  probably  been  connected  longer  with  institutions  for 
girls  than  any  other  educator  in  the  State,    Itv  \^*i1  \x^  ci\^w^^'^^^s^^'^ 
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school  in  Hillsboro\  In  1857  tbis  school  was  removed  to  Charlotte, 
where  it  was  known  as  the  Charlotte  Female  lustitate.  This  institu- 
tion is  still  one  of  the  best  female  schools  in  the  State.  He  coutiuued 
the  manag:ement  of  this  school  until  his  removal  to  Raleigh,  iu  1872. 

The  growth  of  Peace  Institute  has  been  steady.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  iifteen,  and  during  the  past  five  years  the  average 
enrolment  has  been  over  200  students,  representing  more  than  half  a 
dozen  States.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  departments:  Col- 
legiate, normal,  primary,  and  kindergarten,  music,  and  fine  arts.  la 
thoroughness  and  equipment  it  stands  second  to  no  female  school  in  the 
South. 

OXFORD  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  seat  of  this  seminary  is  Oxford,  Granville  County,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Tbis  institution  is  the  continuation  of  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary, 
which  was  established  in  Raleigh,  about  1870,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Royall,  D.  D.,  now  a  professor  in  Wake  Forest  College,  and  one  of  the 
most  Iciirued  men  iu  the  State.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Royall, 
Prof.  F.  P.  Ilobgood  became  president,  and  in  1880  he  moved  the  insti- 
tution to  Oxford,  changing  the  name  to  Oxford  Female  Seminary. 

The  buildings  of  the  Oxford  Female  Semiuary,  which  were  erected 
about  1850,  were  remodeled  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $-1,500.  Since  that 
time  about  $5,000  additional  have  been  spent  iu  building  ami  repairs. 
The  school  grounds  are  about  four  acres,  beautifully  laid  out. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment. There  are  nine  teachers  iu  the  faculty,  representing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  the  Stiittgart  Conservatory,  Cooper  Institute,  and 
other  well-known  institutions  of  learning  and  art.  During  the  session 
of  1885-8G  there  were  one  hundred  and  thiity-seven  students  enrolled, 
an  increase  on  any  previous  year. 

GENERAL  CHARACTEEISTICS. 

North  Carolina  has  no  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  the  female  schools  are  owned  and 
directed  by  the  principals.  They  can  not  be  blamed  for  managing  them 
in  such  away  as  will  remunerate  them  most,  just  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers  manage  their  affairs.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
add  improvements,  extend  their  eurricnla,  and  secure  the  best  teachers 
only  as  they  aiv  forced  to  do  so  by  rival  institutions  or  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment.  Owing  to  the  faet  that  none  of  these  institutions  are 
endowed,  nor  receive  any  income  from  any  source  other  than  from  the 
pupils,  they  can  not  reach  the  higiiest  degree  of  efficiency.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees  from  students.  Until 
there  is  in  the  State  a  well  endowed  female  college  it  can  not  be  expected 
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that  the  quality  of  the  higher  female  education  will  be  equal  to  that 
provided  in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

But  it  must  not  be  judged  from  the  above  that  Korth  Carolina  has 
no  good  female  schools,  nor  that  they  are  managed  wholly  on  selfish 
principles.  The  principals  of  these  schools  are  men  of  liberal  culture, 
devoted  to  their  profession,  and  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  having  placed  the  standard  of  instruction  as 
high  as  it  is. 

A  well  known  professor  in  one  of  the  Icctding  female  schools  says  that 
"  the  higher  female  education  in  North  Carolina  is  not  high,^^  But  while 
the  courses  of  study  in  tlic  female  schools  are  not  very  extended,  yet 
the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  thorough.  Most  of  these  in- 
stitutions give  from  three  to  five  years'  courses  in  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, history,  English  language  and  literature,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics  as  far  as  and  including  trigonometry. 

The  following  schedule  of  classes  and  studies  required  «at  Peace  In- 
stitute will  give  Ji  fair  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  tlie  subjects  taught  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  lend- 
ing female  schools  in  the  State,  for  in  the  main  their  curricula  are 
about  the  same : 


Fiitsr  Cla.'-s. 


SECOXU  CLA88. 


FirKt  term,  tirrnt;/       StnmO  tmn.  tventy      First  f'tni.  tufntu    \  Second  tfr in,  tinrntif 

H'l'vkf.  iVrtktt.  iii'rkt.  ifffkS. 


Hipclu-r  leHson.M  in  Hi^iitr  htfthoiib  in 

Kn^IiHli.*  Kn<:IiHh  roniplottul. 
Ki;:ulinp  nnd  spell-  Klocutiun  and 

inf^.T  Hpcliin;:. 


Aritlinirtic  to  p<T 
ronta;;*'. 

First  IfHSnns  in 
.  botany. 

Hintory  of  tin* 
Tnit^d  Si  alt'.-. 


Arithmetic 
«'oniplot<(l. 

Physiolojiv. 
History (tt'Kuglanil.  ; 


(jraniRjatical 
analyHiH. 

EltMMition  anil 
Mpellinj:. 

Al;;ehra  brcun. 
Xatural  hi^torv, 


Ancient  Iii«tory 
cumnicncod. 


Enslinh  synonynien. 
Klocntion  and 
npi'lliu;;. 


Al|?ebrji 
romplct<»«l. 


f 


Pbj-sics. 


Ancient  hintory 
foinpleteil. 


Latin  grauiniar  and 
reader. 


French  jrraininar. 


<'ir'sar. 


French  pjraniniar, 

Itf-adin;;  from 
dilfen-nt  aiithorH. 


Qemian  {;nimmar. 


I  German    ;;ramniar. 
Sprachlehrer. 


Sallnitt. 


Uramniar. 

lieadint;  from 

dSlferent  aittborfl. 

Composition  or 

hitters. 


Sprachlehrer 

i-ontinued. 
ComiMYAitiona. 


VifRil. 


IkCadin;;  from 

different  anthnrn. 

Compoflitioii  or 

lotteffl. 


Keadinj;  from 
different  nit  thorn. 
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JUXIOR  Glam. 


SBKIOE  ClJilMi. 


Firtt  term,  ticenty 
icert«. 


Rhetoric     * 
and  composition 
eninnienced. 
Klociition. 


(jeoiuiitry. 


ChemUtT}'. 


Second  term,  twentii  ■    Firet  term,  tteentj/      Second  f<rt».  ffyti/y 
weeks.  ireekt.  treeks. 


Bbotoric 

niifl  composition 

com  plot  (mI. 

Klortitlon. 


--I 


(jeneral  lilHtory 
conimcncccl. 


Cleeio. 


'rri);ononu*try. 
plane' 

(leology. 


General  history 
i>omplete<l. 


Kn;;liHb  literatnre 
and  oIf>rHtion. 


Trit^ouonietiy. 
hphoricul.; 

ThyHical  p>o);niphy. 


I  Mf-ntiil  philo.Hf>phy. 


Principleit 
of  oritirisni. 


Aritlimetic 
rovi«?weii. 

Antrononiy  ami 
luMtoryof  Hcicnce. 

Moi-al  philosophy 

and  nviilencoR  of 

Chri-^tianity. 


Iluracc  commoncrd.  I    IIora<-('  coniplotoil. 


Livv. 


(iraiuiuar 

Laniiisso. 

FablKH   dM    Lafou- 

taiue. 

('oinposition. 

SfleotiouMfrom  th«' 

rlasMicii. 

CoinpuMitious. 


<iratumai' 

Larousst'. 

LUtrjiaiiirc  conteiii 

imruine. 

CoinpositiouH. 

W«iber'8  Literal  iiro 
Cuiuportitiourt. 


1 


Kntn-tit'ns    }«iir    la 

(iraiiiniaii-i'. 

MdlitTt;. 

("oiiipositiouA. 


HaycH'  (irarniii.lr. 
('oniponitioiirt. 


Li  tt  (train  rr 

i'la!«f*iqiir. 

Kacini'. 


(»ot»the. 
Sohiller. 


*A11  ])U)iilH  uu*  required  to  take  tht^^o  scIiohIm:  the  rest  tlective. 

t  Spi-Uiui:  and  dictation  exercises  tbroiiKh  second  year. 

;  lu  lieu  uf  these,  l>ook>keepiug  and  advauce«l  arirhmetic  can  be  taken. 

The  charges  for  board  and  tuitiou  in  the  regular  course  as  represented 
above,  in  the  leading  female  schools  of  the  State,  amount  to  about  $2o0 
per  annum. 

Nearly  all  the  institutions  of  which  accounts  have  been  given  provide 
good  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  pastel,  charcoal,  and 
crayon  drawing,  and  in  oil  and  water-color  painting,  for  which  extra 
charges  are  made.  One  criticism  of  the  higher  education  provided  for 
young  ladies  in  North  Carolina  is  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
attainment  of  these  accomplishments  than  to  the  acquirement  of  a  sub- 
stantial education.  A  professor  in  one  of  these  schools  writes:  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  more  cultured  (?)  of  our  people  care  less  for  a  substantial 
education  for  their  girls  than  the  masses  do.  Poverty  and  necessity 
are  driving  us  from  the  heathenish  notion  that  all  the  preparation  a 
woman  needs  for  the  battle  of  life  is  a  delicate  body,  a  pretty  face,  and 
a  musical  voice.'' 
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The  leading  institutious  have  libraries  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  As  a  rule  their  stock  of  scientific  apparatus  is 
small  and  insufficient.    The  great  need  of  all  these  scbools  is  funds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  educate  the  next  generation  is  to  edu- 
cate every  girl  of  the  present  one.  The  mother  gives  more  education 
that  is  of  practical  effect  in  life  th<an  all  the  teachers.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  '*  the  physical,  ment<a1,  and  moral  muscles  of  a  child  are  be- 
ginning to  harden  before  he  ever  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher,"  A 
better  and  more  healthful  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  education  of  women 
is  growing  up  in  the  Old  North  IState,  which^  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  de- 
veloi)  itself  in  a  practical  way. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CRITICAL  SURVEY. 

Schools  for  secoudary  iustractiou  are  uumeroas,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  fall  and  reliable  statistics  couceruing  them.  The  State  sui^er- 
intendent  of  public  iDstruction  informs  the  writer  that  he  does  not  knoir 
the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  collecting  information  concerning  them.  The  reports  which 
they  make  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  private  individual  effort  to  reach  them  has 
provetl  unsuccessful. 

A  stranger  reading  their  catalogues  and  announcements  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  many  of  them  otter  advantages  for  study  superior  to 
those  of  Phillips  Exeter,  and  other  excellent  fitting  schools  in  the  Ea.st, 
but  to  one  who  has  had  an  insight  into  their  management  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  workings  such  a  supposition  is  impossible. 

The  first  criticism  that  the  writer  would  urge  is  that  they  undertake 
too  much.  Some  of  these  schools  endeavor  to  otter  the  advantages  of 
a  college,  while  many  of  the  so-called  colleges  are  in  reality  secondary 
schools,  but  in  attempting  to  place  themselves  on  a  higher  plane  than 
they  are  fitted  to  occupy  tluw  lose  in  thoroughness  and  efliciency. 

As  a  rule,  no  well  ordered  system  of  study  and  student  advancement 
are  provided  in  these  schools,  though  there  are  several  notable  excep- 
tions to  which  reference  will  be  made.  The  most  noticeable  defect  in 
the  educational  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  is  in  the  primary' 
training  of  the  pupil.  Proper  attention  is  not  given  to  the  ground- 
work of  his  education.  lie  is  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  pre- 
paratory department  before  the  essenti.il  rudiments  of  an  education  have 
been  mastered.  The  charge  for  annual  tuition  is  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent's grade;  the  schools  are  private  property;  the  teachers  are  am- 
bitious; the  result  is  that  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  child  is  assigned 
work  beyond  his  capacity.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  are  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  Many  regard  their  children  as  intellectual  prodigies 
and  are  dissatisfied  if  they  are  not  rapidly  promoted  in  school.  In 
their  eyes  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  advances  (?)  his  pupils  fastest.  If 
he  attempts  to  bold  the  child  to  primary  work  longer  than  the  i)arents 
think  necessary,  they  withdraw  their  i)atrouage  and  send  to  one  who 
will  gratify  their  vanity.  It  is  i)Ieasing  to  the  pupil  to  be  advanced 
rapidly  from  class  to  class,    lie  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  realize  thead- 
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vaotage  of  a  thorough  preparation.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  teacher,  the  vanity  of  the  parents,  and  the  whim  of  the 
child,  as  represented  above,  tend  to  superfteiality. 

After  the  student  has  been  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  prepar- 
atory department,  the  object  in  most  cases  is  to  get  him  in  college  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  if  he  is  not  fitting  for  college,  to  silver-plate  him 
with  a  business  course  (?)  which  he  is  assured  will  answer  his  purposes 
in  practical  life  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  college  drill  and 
discipline  for  four  years. 

Instead  of  providing  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study,  the  object  of 
most  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  student  enough  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  to  enable  him  to  enter  college  with  credit,  and  in  but  few 
instances  is  this  result  attained.  Only  the  outlines  of  history  are  taught, 
and  this  in  a  superficial  way;  political  economy  is  hardly  ever  included 
in  the  curriculum ;  the  courses  in  political  and  physical  geography  are 
short  and  unsatisfactory ;  botany,  geology,  i)hysiology,  zoology,  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  are  barely  touched  upon ;  the  modern  languages  are 
hardly  ever  taught;  and  the  student  is  given  such  a  meagre  course  in 
his  own  language  and  literature  that  in  after  life  as  a  Writer  and  speaker 
he  is  often  made  to  feel  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  training. 

From  the  preparatory  school  tlie  student  goes  to  college,  passes  the 
entrance  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  enters  upon 
advanced  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years  is  presented  to  the  world 
as  a  graduate;  but  in  few  cases  can  he  be  said  to  be  educated,  in  the 
full  sense  of  what  that  word  implies;  for  the  defects  of  preliminary  train- 
ing are  too  often  manifest. 

For  the  more  than  one  hundred  secondary  schools  reporting  from 
North  Carolina,  excepting  only  a  few  institutions,  the  above  is  true;  and 
not  only  is  it  true  for  this  State,  but  for  many  others  of  the  Union,  es- 
pecially in  the  South. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  the  first  being  estab* 
lished  at  Greensborough  in  1875,  are  exerting  a  good  influence  in  sys- 
tematizing and  making  more  thorough  primary  and  preparatory  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  I880-8G,  says:  "These  schools hsive 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  only  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located,  but  to  the  whole  State.  They  are  examples  of  the  possible 
efficiency,  popularity,  and  cheapness  of  education  at  public  expense. 

"They  are  becoming  so  efficient  as  to  command  respect  and  patron- 
age of  all  classes  of  our  people.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  State 
could  spend  a  day  in  one  of  these  well  managed  schools,  because  I  think 
he  would  go  away  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  safety  and  practi- 
cability of  public  schools." 

By  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  towns  are  permitted  tA'^od^xi^SS^s^ 
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the  establishmeut  of  thc^  schools.  Tho  fands  for  their  support  are 
raised  by  special  taxation  and  taxation  under  the  common-school  law. 
Each  school  is  usually  divided  into  about  ten  grades,  each  grade  hav- 
ing a  teacher  and  room  to  itself.  One  year  is  required  to  complete  the 
studies  in  a  grade.  By  a  uniform  system  of  examinations  pupils  are 
advanced  to  higher  grades.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  there  is  a 
library*  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  a  pedagogical  library  for  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  usually  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  to  discniss 
methods  of  teaching,  study  approved  works  on  pedagogy,  and  have  re- 
view lessons  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  Students  in  these 
schools  are  prepai-ed  for  entrance  into  the  colleges  and  University  of  the 
State.  There  are  seventeen  gr.ided  schools  in  the  State.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Durham  Graded  School,  Mr.  S.  F.  Tom- 
linson,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  educational  sys- 
tems, gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  <<  Graded  schools,  i)roperly  conducted, 
are  pre-eminently  the  schools  for  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  South,  be- 
cause they  afford  the  greatest  and  most  improved  facilities  to  all  classes 
alike  for  obtaining  an  education  free,  or  for  the  least  money." 

COEDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

In  North  Carolina  the  opposition  to  the  co-education  ot  tho  sexes  iu 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  so  manifest  that  no  one  would  dare 
propose,  with  any  hope  of  success,  that  women  be  admitted  to  the 
University  and  leading  denominational  colleges  of  the  State.  But  co- 
education is  making  headway  in  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  its  friends  claim  that  good  results  have  biMMi  manifest.  Tho 
mnk  that  women  are  taking  in  some  of  the  bost  of  the  English  and 
American  universities  precludes  the  argamenl  that  they  can  not  mfiin- 
tain  theniselves  in  intellectual  competition  with  the  sterner  sex,  and 
so  the  objection  that  their  admission  would  necessitate  the  lowering  of 
the  educational  standard  is  not  valid.  The  expediency  of  their  admis- 
sion is  an  open  question  which  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  advocate; 
but  at  this  time  when  a  number  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  State  are 
seeking  admission  to  the  normal  department  of  the  University,  endowed 
by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  women,  a  better  opportunity' for  special 
preparation  in  their  profession,  the  question  is  practical  to  all  North 
Carolinians  and  is  worthy  of  careful  stutlv. 

The  following  co-educational  institutions,  established  before  the  War, 
are  still  in  successful  operation:  Friend's  School  (Quaker),  New  Garden, 
llandolph  County,  established  18:33  (tho  property  of  this  school  is  val- 
ued at  $40,000,  and  it  has  $23,700  in  productive  funds) ;  Catawba  Col- 
lege (German  Reformed),  Newton,  Catawba  County,  1S50;  Clinton 
Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  Sampson  County,  1850;  Mt.  Vernon 
Springs  Academy,  Mr.  Virnon  Springs,  Chatham  County,  1850;  Oak 
Ridge  Literary  and  Commorcial  Institute,  Oak  Ridge,  Guilford  County, 
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1850;  Anson  Institute,  Wadesborongb,  Anson  Goanty,  1854;  Yadkin 
College  (Protestant  Metlioclist),  Davidson  County,  1856;  Rutherford 
Academy,  Burke  County,  1858  (chartered  as  Rutherford  Seminary  in 
1861,  and  as  Rutherford  College  in  1870).  The  following  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  War:  Weaverville  College  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  Weaverville,  Buncombe  County,  1875 ;  Concordia  College 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  Couover,  Catawba  County,  1875;  Kinston  Col- 
lege, Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  1876;  Kiug's  Mountain  High  School, 
King^s  Mountain,  Cleveland  County,  1876  ;  Moravian  Falls  Academy, 
Wilkes  County,  1876;  Judson  College  (Baptist),  Hendersonville,  Hender- 
son County,  1878;  Graham  Normal  College,  Graham,  Alamance  County, 
1880;  Oakdale  Academy,  Oakdale,  Alamance  County,  1880;  Gaston 
College  (Lutheran),  Dallas,  Gaston  County,  1882;  Southern  Normal, 
Lexington,  Davidson  County,  1884.  Some  of  these  institutions  repre- 
sent a  wide  area  of  student  patronage,  e.  g.,  during  the  session  of  188<>-87 
more  than  two  hundred  students  were  enrolled  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute, 
more  than  fifty  of  them  coming  fi*om  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  and  the  rest  representing  more  than  thirty 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  but  a  majority  draw  their  entire  student 
clientage  from  the  State. 

Teeparatoey  Male  Schools. 

the  bingham  school. 

The  Bingham  School  stands  pre-eminent  among  Southern  schools  for 
boys,  and  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  oldest,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  successful  male  boarding  school  for  secondary  instruction 
in  the  South,  and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  second  to  no  insti. 
tution  of  similar  character  in  area  of  patronage. 

This  noted  school  was  established  in  1793,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ham, a  native  of  Ireland,  lie  was  educated  for  the  church  and  was 
graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham became  involved  in  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  for 
Irish  independen(;e,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  and  freedom  in 
another  laud.  His  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  is  dated  April  14,  1788,  soon  after  which  date  he 
sailed  for  America.  Lauding  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  he  made  his 
way  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  he  hoped  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher.  He  had  failed  in  this  and  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair,  when,  by  a  sign  given  in  taking  a  drink  of  water,  he  wiis  rec- 
ognized as  a  Mason  by  some  inttuential  citizens,  who  thereupon  exerted 
themselves  in  his  behalf  and  secured  for  him  the  principalship  of  the 
Wilmington  Academy.  In  1793  he  removed  to  Pittsborough  and  estab- 
lished the  Bingham  S(thooI.  In  1801  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin 
at  the  State  University,  which  position  he  filled  with  credit  till  1806, 
when  he  resigned  to  again  open  a  private  school,  thinking  that  in  thia 
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way  ho  could  do  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  than  by  his 
work  in  the  University.  The  school  was  opened  at  Ilillsboroagh,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Mt.  Kepose,  in  Orange  County,  four  miles  from  tlie 
present  location,  where  he  conducted  it  till  his  death  in  182G. 

Itev.  Mr.  Bingham  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  J.  Biog- 
ham,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  ^<  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
other  man  can  ever  again  be  so  preeminent  in  the  State  as  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  in  his  profession.  He  occupied  a  field  previously  unoccupied, 
and  to  remarkable  opportunities  he  added  remarkable  ability.  He 
raised  teaching  from  an  almost  disreputable  employment  to  an  honor- 
able profession  ;  he  raised  tuition  fees  from  $20  per  year  at  the  highest 
to  $150  per  year.  He  refused  three  hundred  applications  for  admission 
in  a  single  year,  and  though  he  conscientiously  avoided  accumulating 
money,  he  became,  in  spite  of  himself  and  his  numerous  charities,  a 
man  of  comparative  affluence." 

For  twenty  years  William  J,  Bingham  conducted  the  Bingham  School 
at  Hillsborough,  where  he  established  it  after  the  death  of  it«  founder. 
Tlien  it  was  removed  to  Oaks,  in  Orange  County,  where  it  remained  un- 
til, in  the  winter  of  18G4-65,  the  seat  of  the  school  was  fixed  i>ermanently 
at  its  present  location  (Bingham  School  P.  O.)  in  the  same  county,  near 
Mebane,  50  miles  west  of  llaleigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

In  1857  be  associated  his  sons,  William  and  Eobert,  with  him  in  the 
]nanagement,  they  having  been  graduated  at  the  State  University  with 
the  highest  distinction. 

The  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1804-05; 
the  military  feature,  which  had  been. introduced  during  the  War,  was 
formally  ingrafted;  its  oiUcers  were  commissioned  by  the  State,  and  its 
pupils  were  exempted  from  duty  till  they  were  18  years  of  age.  Al- 
though the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  log  huts  were  built 
and  the  cadets  went  regularly  into  camp.  Soon  after  the  War  began, 
the  present  princi])al,  then  the  junior  teacher  of  the  school,  entere<l  the 
army  and  remained  there  till  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  His  father, 
who  died  in  1800,  and  his  elder  brother  continued  the  school  throughout 
that  eventful  struggle. 

William  Bingham,  as  senior  principal,  conducted  the  school  with  dis- 
tinguished success  till  his  death  in  1873.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  Latin  text-books,  which  the  publishers  say  are  used  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  ;  certainly  there  is  hardlv  an  institution  of  note  in  Ni»rth 
Carolina  in  which  they  are  not  useil. 

The  Bingham  School  has  reached  its  greatest  eflaciency  under  its  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Major  liobert  Bingham. 

The  log  huts  in  which  the  cadets  were  quartered  when  the  school  was 
first  removed  to  its  present  site  have  been  replaced  by  frame  buildings, 
with  increased  accommodations.  The  lecture  halls,  society  halls,  and 
barracks  are  excellently  ecpiipped  for  their  specific  purposes,  and  a 
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gymnasium  and  bath-house,  with  swimming  baths,  have  been  added  to 
the  school  buihlini^s.    The  buildings  are  provided  with  gas. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is  ^^Mem  sana  in  corpore  sano^^^  and  physical 
culture  receives  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  "Bing- 
ham's is  the  only  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  only  40  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  an  officer  detailed  from  the  U.  S.  Army  as 
commandant  of  cadets.  The  military  feature  ha«  been  found  of  great 
value  as  a  means  of  physical  culture  and  as  an  aid  to  discipline.  At 
the  same  time  the  drill  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
study,  the  object  being  to  make,  not  soldiers,  but  citizens."  (Cat., 
art.  4.) 

The  Bingham  School  does  not  claim  to  be  a  cheap  school,  though  for 
the  advantages  oftercd  there  is  none  cheaper  known  to  the  writer.  The 
actual  ^school  expenses  for  a  term  of  fort}' weeks  is  $272.  This  does 
not  include  uniform,  etc.;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  i>er 
year,  all  told,  are  from  8400  to  8500.  Three  courses  are  provided,  viz, 
classical,  mathematical,  and  cojnmercial.  A  regular  course  occupies 
four  years,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  student  is  given 
a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Major  Bingham  says:  "It  is  a  training 
school,  pure  and  simple,  not  a  college  or  a  collegiate  institute,  though 
its  certificate  of  proficiency',  as  indicated  by  the  demand  for  its  profi- 
cient graduates  as  teachers  and  the  pay  they  command,  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  similar  certificate  from  any  other  school  in  the  South,  and 
more  valuable  than  a  diploma  from  many  of  the  colleges." 

During  the  session  of  1886-87  there  were  220  students  in  attendance 
from  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  present  faculty 
numbers  8  teachers. 

THE  nORNER  SCHOOL,   OXFORD. 

The  Homer  School  was  established  at  Oxford,  in  Granville  County, 
in  1851,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  senior  principal.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Horner. 

For  scholarship  and  thoroughness  this  school  has  but  few  equals 
in  the  State.  It  is  a  classical,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  military 
academy. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided,  the  "  classical,"  and  the  "  scientific 
and  liinglish.^  Each  course  is  arranged  for  four  years.  The  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

I.  The  classical  course  embraces  the  studicR  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  matbe- 
niaf  icS)  KngliKh  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography,  history. 

II.  The  scientific  and  English  course  cnibrnces  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  math- 
ematics, natnral  science,  metaphysics,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography, 
history. 

French,  German,  and  book-kcei>ing  arc  elective  studies,  'which  may  be  substituted 
for  their  equivalent  in  the  regular  courses,  or  taken  in  addition  to  them. 

Every  student,  on  his  admission  into  the  school,  is  assigned  to  those  classes  in  the 
regular  courses  for  which  he  is  found  qualified. 
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Scheme  of  morning  recitations. 
[Daily  except  Friday.] 
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ritoni  I 


8.30  to  9. 


0  to  9.45. 


I 
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....do 
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9.45  to  10.30.      !       10.30  to  11.15. 
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class.  I      tinit  clans.  I      cIam. 


I 


«•■•«■ 


..  do 


..  do. 


*-¥■ 


Latin,   fourth     Greek,  first 

class.  j      class. 

En;;lish    gram-  '  Latin,  third 

mar,  third  '      class. 

class.  I 

Natural  science, .  Ent;lish    gram- 

second  clasM.  mar,   fourth 

clnss. 


English  itraxnmar,  |  Greek,  third  elai^i. 
second  class. 


Geography  or  his- 
tory,  fourth 
olass. 

Natural    science, 
fourth  class. 


Geography  or  hi*- 
ton»-,  third  chas. 

Natural  s(i«u-e. 
fourth  class. 


[Friday.] 


1 1  £n<;lLHh  composi- 
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2 ...du 


do. 


.do. 


Latin,  first  class.  >  Latin,  second  '  English  grammar, 

i      cla.sA.  I      first  class. 
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class. 
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Metaphysics. 

Greek,  second 

class. 
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tory,  third  class. 


tory,  fourth 
class. 
Experimental  worlc  in  natural  science. 


Scheme  of  (iftrniotni  recitativiis. 
I  Daily  i-\i'rpt  Fridaj-.] 
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I 
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[Reading   and 
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Military  drilL 


I  Friilay.l 

..  ,       .    .        ^.    - . . 
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1 


^Declamation 


Military  drill. 
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The  student,  besides  beiug  subjected  daily  to  quizzes  by  his  instruct- 
ors, is  given  oral  and  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  session 
on  all  the  subjects  studied.  A  report  of  the  standing,  punctuality,  and 
deportment  of  each  student  is  made  out  at  the  close  of  every  quarter  . 
and  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian.  The  student's  standing  in  his  class 
is  estimated  by  the  instructor,  and  marked  on  a  scale  in  which  the  num- 
ber 7  is  taken  as  a  maximum,  and  stands  for  *'  very  good  f  6,  "good''; 
5,  '*  very  respectable";  4,  "respectable";  3,  *« tolerable" ;  2,  "bad";  1, 
"  very  bad."  Students  are  not  advanced  to  a  higher  class  until  they 
have  stood  an  approved  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  preceding 
class. 

The  school  is  strictly  military  in  its  organization  and  discipline. 

The  annual  register  for  18S5-8G  shows  four  instructors,  and  a  student 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  six,  from  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  principals  say  that  "improvements  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  our  accommodations,  but  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  not  be 
enlarged.  We  do  not  desire  any  considerable  increase  in  our  numbers,  ' 
satisfied  as  we  are  that  efficiency  in  the  management  of  a  school  is  best 
secured  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils." 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  OF  MERIT. 

Prominent  ainoug  the  schools  deserving  to  bo  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  at  Ealeigh,  reopened  by  Pro- 
fessors J.  J.  Fray  and  Hugh  Morson,  both  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  1878,  and  which,  since  the  death  of  Captain  Fray,  in  December,  1884, 
has  been  under  the  efiicient  management  of  Professor  Morson  andCapt. 
C.  B.  Denson,  two  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  teachers  in  the 
State. 

This  school  has  no  regular  curriculum.  The  subjects  taught  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  general  classes,  viz : 

I.  The  usual  Euglisli  brauchce,  with  mathematics. 
II.  The  Latiu  aud  Greek  languages  and  their  literature. 

III.  The  French  and  German  languages  and  their  literature. 

IV.  The  natural  sciences. 
V.  Book-keeping. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  throughout  his  connection  with  the 
school  orthography,  penmanship,  English  composition,  and  declamation. 

The  average  student  attendance  is  about  one  hundred. 

Tlie  writer  was  connected  with  this  school  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
1884,  and  is  prepared  to  commend  it  for  thoroughness  and  substantial 
work. 

The  early  history  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy  is  thus  given  by 
President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a 
centennial  address  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,"  de- 
livered in  that  city  July  4,  1876 : 

"  The  attention  of  the  people  of  Raleigh  was  early  directed  to  tlij^ 
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subject  of  educatiou.  The  most  active  man  in  iDangarating  schools 
was  Joseph  Gales^  the  editor  of  the  Register,  oue  of  the  most  eulight- 
eued  fathers  of  Kaleigh/  The  following  is  the  list  of  trastees  elected 
March  27,  1802 :  John  Ingles,  William  White,  Nathaniel  Jones  (of 
White  Plain),  Henry  Seawell,  Simon  Turner,  William  Boylan,  Johu 
Marshall,  and  Joseph  Gales.  Nathaniel  Jones,  who  had  donated  $100, 
was  chosen  president,  aud  Joseph  Oales  secretary. 

^^  One  mouth  afterwards  $800  is  reported  subscribed,  and  soon  an  acad- 
emy is  built,  by  permission  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  Burke  Square, 
one  building  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females. 

'<  This  academy  became  a  x)ower  in  the  land.  It  grounded  the  educa- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  boys  of  that  day  in  central  North  Carolina.  It 
was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Baleigh  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

^^  The  academy  began  in  grand  style.  In  1804  we  read  an  advertise- 
ment which  announces  the  teachers  as  follows :  Rev.  Marin  Detarg- 
ney  (late  of  Princeton,  and  of  the  College  of  Maryland)  as  principal; 
Chesley  Daniel,  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  aud  late 
one  of  the  tutors,  assistant ;  Miss  Charlotte  Brodie,  teacher  of  needle- 
work. 

^' Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  mathematics,  with  application  to  the 
system  of  the  world,  astronomy,  navigation,  etc.,  all  at  $5  i>er  quarter. 
A  less  amount  might  be  had  for  $4  per  quarter.  The  English  branches 
were  $3  i^er  quarter,  and  needle- work  free. 

^^  Such  array  of  all  the  sciences  seems  to  have  been  above  the  demands 
of  young  Raleigh,  and  in  1810  it  is  announced  by  William  White,  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  had  engaged 
the  Rev.  William  McPheeters,  from  Virginia,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  to  become  the  principal  of  the  academy 
and  pastor  of  the  city. 

"  The  leaders  in  the  great  contest  with  the  social  aud  political  evils  of 
the  day,  those  who  must  drill  the  young  to  their  full  powers  and  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  active,  adventurous,  nothing-fearing,  all-darinc: 
spirit  of  this  age,  are  the  teachers  of  the  land.  Our  people,  captivated 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman,  or  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
warrior,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  their  calling.    •    •    • 

"  Dr.  William  McPheeters  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  painstaking, 
conscientious,  thorough,  parental  and  kind  to  the  dutiful,  but  a  terror 
to  the  truant.  High-minded,  brave,  frank,  abhorring  all  meanness,  he 
not  only  instructed  the  minds  of  his  boys,  but  ho  trained  their  con- 
sciences to  aim  at  his  own  lofty  standard. 

''  lie  was,  too,  pastor  of  the  city  for  several  years.  His  ministrations 
in  the  Commons  Hall  were  attended  by  all;  and  Episcopalians  antl 
Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  in  their  triumphs  and  their 
sorrows,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  found  in  him  a 
sympathizing  friend,  a  safe  counsellor,  a  true,  tried,  well-armed,  Grea^ 
Heart. 
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^^  Under  this  remarkable  man  the  Baleigh  Acad.emy  ^ew  and  flour- 
ished,  and  the  Raleigh  people,  insensibly  looking  u^  to  him  as  a  common 
gaide,  were  a  united  community,  unpretentious,  sociable,  cordial  to  one 
another,  and  cordial  to  strangers.^ 

For  a  number  of  years  this  academy,  previous  to  coming  under  its 
present  management,  was  conducted  by  the  Lovejoys,  who  during  their 
lifetime  were  as  noted  educators  as  the  Binghams. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Burke  Square,  where  the  school  was  conducted 
for  many  years  from  its  organization,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the 
new  residence  for  the  Governor,  another  location  for  the  school  had  to 
be  chosen.  An  entire  square  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  was 
secured,  on  which  a  large,  well- ventilated,  and  comfortable  building  was 
erected,  fully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school.  This  building 
has  been  occupied  since  September,  1883. 

The  Dayis  School,  a  classical  and  military  institution,  established 
by  Col.  A.  C.  Davis,  at  La  Grange,  Lenoir  County,  in  1881,  is  rapidly 
gaining  a  wide  reputation.  In  many  respects  it  is  modelled  after  the 
Bingham  School.  Its  student  attendance  embraces  a  large  number 
of  States.  The  faculty  is  able  and  progressive  and  includes  graduates 
from  some  of  our  best  institutions.  This  school,  as  do  the  Bingham, 
the  Horner,  and  other  leading  institutions  of  the  State,  maintains  ex- 
cellent literary  societies  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  debate, 
declaim,  and  prepare  essays.  It  also  has  a  good  cadet  cornet  band  and 
orchestra. 

Other  schools  for  secondary  instruction  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristic  feiat- 
ures  of  these  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

Ante-bellum  Male  Schools, 
caldwell  institute. 

This  institution,  named  in  honor  of  theEev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D., 
first  president  of  the  State  University,  was  instituted  and  managed  by 
the  Orange  Presbytery.  It  was  established  at  Greensborough  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  January,  1836,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Silas  C.  Lindsay  being  the  first  teachers.  To  these  was  added 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Gretter.  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  says :  "  This  trio  taught 
a  school  of  the  highest  pretensions  ever  known  in  North  Carolina,  Its 
students  joined  the  Junior  class  in  the  University." 

This  institute  was  removed  to  Hillsborough  sometime  about  1846. 
It  succeeded  the  Bingham  School  at  that  place,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded a  few  years  later  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Ralph  Graves,  father  of 
Professor  Graves,  of  the  University. 

The  Graves  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Hillsborough  Military 
Academy. 
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HILLSBOROUGH  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Tbis  school  wa«  founiTed  in  February,  1859,  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Tew,  s 
native  of  JSouth  Carolina.  Colonel  Tew  was  educated  at  the  Citadel, 
the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  Soon  after  being  graduated 
he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Arsenal,  a  branch  of  the 
Military  Academy,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
spent  in  study  in  Europe,  until  1858,  when  he  decided  to  establish  a 
military  academy  in  i^orth  Carolina.  Excellent  brick  barracks,  oue 
mile  from  Hillsborough,  were  erected  for  this  school. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Colonel  Tew  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  lost  his  life  in  the  service.  Major  Gordon,  oue  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers,  conducted  the  school  during  the  War.  After  the  War  it 
was  attempted  to  revive  the  institution,  at  first  under  Colonel  White 
and  then  under  General  Colston,  but  upon  the  latter^s  removal  to 
Wilmington  in  18G8  the  school  was  closed,  until  in  1874  it  was  revived 
under  Messrs.  Graves  and  Ilornor,  who  had  been  conducting  a  school 
at  Oxford,  but  in  a  few  years,  for  want  of  satisfactory  patronage  and 
other  reasons,  it  was  again  closed  and  has  not  been  re-opened  since. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  one  time  this  was  one  of  the  noted  institutions  in  the  State.  It 
was  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Charlotte. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building,  an  imposing  brick  edifice, 
built  in  the  Norman  castellated  style  of  architecture,  situated  in  a  campus 
of  twenty-seven  acres  well  Hhaded  by  oaks,  was  laid  in  1858,  and,  the 
building  having  been  completed,  the  work  of  instruction  wa.s  com- 
menced the  following  year.  It  is  said  the  building  was  planned  by 
General  •' Stonewall"  (T.J.)  Jackson,  who  at  one  time  contemplated 
opening  a  military  academy  with  his  brother-in-law.  General  D.  n.  Hill, 
in  Charlotte.  The  school  was  opened  with  General  D.  H.  Hill  as  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  General  Lane,  Col.  Charles  Lee,  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  War  closed  its  halls.  The  institution  was  revived  in  1873  by 
Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  (if  South  Carolina,  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
Citadel  Academy,  in  that  State,  who  conducted  it  for  several  years. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  graded  school. 

Other  institutions  could  he  mentioned,  but  the  above  were  the  most 
prominent  of  the  schools  organized  before  the  Civil  War,  and  which 
have  since  gone  down. 

JvEv.  John  Ciiaa'is, 

A   DISTINGUISHED   COLORED  EDUCATOR. 

One  of  tl)e  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  history  of 
!N'orth  Carolina  was  a  negro.  Tlis  life  finds  no  parallel  in  the  South,  nor, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  iu  any  part  of  our  country.    To  one  who- 
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is  familiar  with  the  status  of  the  negro  in  the  slave-holding  States  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century',  the  following  will  read  stranger  than  fie-  ■ 
tion,  but  of  its  truth  there  can  be  no  question.  This  man,  with  a  his- 
tory so  unique,  was  the  Rev.  John  Cliavis,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  an  eminent  teacher.  Ilis  contemporaries  admired  him  for  his  noble 
bearing  as  a  gentleman,  revered  him  for  his  fervent  piety  as  a  Christian, 
and  respected  him  for  his  eminent  ability  as  a  teacher  and  preacher. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  CTniversity  of  North 
Carolina,  made  an  effort,  several  years  ago,  to  collect  materials  for  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Chavis,  and  the  data  for  this  account  are  drawn  princi- 
pally from  correspondence  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 
These  letters  are  from  well-known  citizens  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  negro  divine.  He  is  remembered  by  them  as  an  old 
man,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  his  early 
life  but  little  is  known. 

The  birthplace  of  John  Chavis  can  not  be  located  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  near  Oxford,  in  Gianville  County.  The ' 
name  is  still  common  in  the  northern  central  section  of  the  State.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  born  free.  He  studied  at  Princeton  as  a  private 
pupil  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  sent  to  sec  if  a 
negro  were  capable  of  receiving  a  collegiate  education.  Ilis  career  in 
after  life  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  went  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies,  where  he  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  about 
1805. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Orange  Presbytery  (N.  C.)  in 
1809,  he  had  been  connected  as  a  licentiate  with  the  Lexington  and 
Hanover  Presbyteries  in  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery show  that  he  was  "  riding  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly"  in  ISOl.  In  1805  he  was  granted  dismission 
from  the  Hanover  l^resbytery  to  Join  the  Orange  Presbytery.  He  united 
with  tlie  latter  in  1809,  being  received  as  a  licentiate.  He  ministered 
to  churches  in  Granville,  Wake,  and  Orange  Counties.  The  late  George 
Wortham,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  of  May  22, 1883, 
writes:  '*I  have  heard  him  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my  fath- 
er's family  and  slaves  rei)eatedly.  Ilis  English  was  remarkably  pure, 
contained  no  '  negroisnis ;'  his  manner  was  impressive,  his  explanations 
clear  and  concise,  and  his  views,  as  I  then  thought  and  still  think,  en- 
tirely orthodox.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an  acceptable  preacher,  his 
sermons  abounding  in  strong  common  sense  views  and  happy  illustra- 
tions without  any  ellbrt  at  oratory  or  any  sensational  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  He  had  certainly  read  God's  Word  much  and  med- 
itated deeply  on  it.  He  had  a  small  but  select  library  of  theological 
works,  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  works  of  Flavel,  Buxton,  Boston, 
and  others.    I  have  now  two  volumes  of  Dwight^s  Theolo^Y  ^VsM5>x.^^35fe 
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formerly  in  his  possession.  He  was  said  by  his  old  papils  to  have  been 
a  good  Latin  and  a  fair  Greek  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
on  general  subjects,  and  conversed  well.  I  do  not  know  that  ho  ever  bad 
charge  of  a  church,  but  I  learned  from  my  father  that  he  preached  fa*- 
queutly  many  years  ago  at  Shiloh,  Nutbush,  and  Island  Creek  churches 
to  the  whites." 

Mr.  Ghavis  opened  a  classical  school  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
State,  and  during  his  career  as  a  teacher  ho  taught  in  Granville,  Wake, 
and  Chatham  Counties.  His  school  was  patronized  by  many  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  State.  Prominent  among  his  pupils  were 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  Priestly  Hinton  Mangum,  Archibald  E.  and  Jobu 
L.  Henderson,  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Henderson,  Governor  Charles 
Manly,  Rev.  Williams  Harris,  Dr.  James  L.  Wortham,  the  Edwardses, 
the  Enlows  and  the  Hargroves.  Many  of  his  students  became  promi- 
nent as  politicians,  lawyers,  preachers,  physicians,  and  teachers.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Horner,  principal  of  the  Horner  School,  Oxford,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  high  schools  in  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  May  14,  1883,  says: 
"  He  had  a  well  attended  classical  school  in  W  ake  County.  My  father 
not  only  went  to  school  to  him  but  boarded  in  his  family."  He  says 
that  what  his  father  knew  he  got  at  this  school,  and  adds  that,  ^<  Cha- 
vis  was  no  doubt  a  good  scholar  and  a  good  teacher,  and  henoe  was 
patronized  by  the  best  people  of  the  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  school  was 
the  best  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  State." 

This  worthy  man  of  God  was  stopped  from  preaching  by  the  law  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  in  1832,  silencing  all  colored  preacliers  in  North 
Carolina,  in  consequence  of  ''the  !Nat  Turner  insurrection  of  the  pre- 
vious year."  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  sessiou  of  the 
Orange  Presbytery,  held  in  Raleigh,  we  find  the  following  on  the  record, 
dated  April  21,  1832:  "  A  letter  was  received  from, Mr.  Johu  Chavis,  a 
free  man  of  color,  and  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  the  pres'bytery, 
stating  his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  forbidding  free 
people  of  color  to  preach :  Whereupon,  Resolved,  That  presbytery,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  recommend  to  their  licentiate 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  uutilGod  in 
His  providence  shall  open  to  him  the  path  of  duty  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry."  From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Chavis,  in 
1838,  when  about  seventy-five  years  old,  we  find  the  presbytery  making 
provision  for  his  support.  In  1838  we  find  this  record:  "Presbytery 
resolved  to  continue  the  support  of  the  widow  of  John  Chavis."  In 
1842  it  was  reported  to  the  presbytery  that  she  no  longer  nee<led  pecoa- 
iary  aid  from  that  source,  and  the  case  disappears  finally  from  the 
records.  After  oeing  debarred  from  preaching,  Mr.  Chavis  published  a 
sermon  entitled  "The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,"  which  was  sold  for  his 
benefit,  at  15  cents  per  copy,  and  widely  circulated.  John  Chavis  is  de- 
scribed as  of  dark  brown  complexion,  without  any  admixture  of  white 
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blood  iu  his  veins.  He  was  a  robust,  corpulent  man,  with  large^  round 
clean-shaven  face,  expressive  of  benevolence  and  its  kindred  virtues. 
His  stature  was  about  5  feet  7  inches  iu  height.  He  was  always  neat  in 
dre^s  and  usually  wore  a  suit  of  black  home-spun,  with  spotless  linen  and 
a  nicely-tied  white  cravat.  In  his  latter  years  his  woolly  hair  was  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 

He  frequently  visited  his  former  pupils^  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
heartily  welcomed,  and  kindly  entertained.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  a 
distinguished  friend"  of  the  University,  and  probably  the  wealthiest  man 
iu  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  April  24, 1883,  writes:  "In  ifly  boyhood  life 
at  my  father's  (Judge  Cameron)  home  I  often  saw  John  Ghavis,  a  ven- 
erable old  negro  man,  recognized  as  a  free  man  and  as  a  preacher  or 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  such  he  was  received  by 
my  father  and  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  respected 
as  a  man  of  education,  good  sense,  and  most  estimable  character."  He 
says  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  slaves  to  see  one  of  their  race  so  pleas- 
antly received  by  their  master.  Mr.  Cameron  further  says:  "  He  seemed 
familiar  with  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  yet  modest  and  unassuming, 
and  sober  in  his  language  and  opinions.  He  was  polite — yes,  courtly j 
but  it  was  from  his  heart  and  not  affectation.  I  remember  him  as  a 
man  without  guile.  His  conversation  indicated  that  he  lived  free  from 
all  evil  or  suspicion,  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  If  he  had  any  vanity, 
he  most  successfully  concealed  it.  He  conversed  with  ease  on  the  topics 
that  interested  him,  seeking  to  make  no  sort  of  display,  simple  and 
uatural,  free  from  what  is  so  common  to  his  race  in  coloring  and  dic- 
tion. •  ♦  ♦  I  write  of  him  as  I  remember  him  and  as  he  was  appre- 
ciated by  my  superiors,  whose  respect  he  enjoyed." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  life  and  activity  of  one  of  nature's  no- 
blemen. 

"  His  life  was  pen  tie ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  iu  Liin,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  Thh  wai  aman!*^^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Friends  and  Baptists,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  fugitives  from  ecclesias- 
tical oppression,  were  the  first  to  make  North  Carolina  their  x>ermauent 
home.  New  England  Puritans  and  Virgir.ia  Churchmen  were  equally 
zealous  in  adopting  and  enforcing  measures  to  maintain  their  respect- 
ive creeds,  and  their  restrictions  and  persecutions  forced  many  good 
people  to  seek  homes  where  liberty  could  be  had  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  In  Carolina  such  a  refuge  was 
found. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  began  preachiug: 
in  England  in  1647,  and  nine  years  later  the  lirst  Friends  to  come  to 
America  settled  ift  Massachusetts.  Driven  thence  by  hostile  legal  en- 
actments, some  fled  to  Virginia,  but  finding  no  more  cordial  reception 
there,  they  journeyed  further  south.  Martin,  in  his  history  of  North 
Carolina,  under  date  of  16G0,  says:  "The  Legislature  of  Virginia  hav- 
ing passed  laws  unfavorable  to  the  Quakers,  a  number  of  whom  had 
lied  thither  from  the  persecuting  si)irit  of  New  England,  many  families 
sought  an  asylum  on  xllbemarle  Sound." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  province  was  made  about  1660 
at  Durant's  Xeck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  County,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  by  a  small  colony  of  Friends,  which  soon  be- 
came and  has  since  remained  the  nucleus  of  a  large  settlement  of  that 
sect.  Uawks  savs  that  "The  oldest  laud  title  in  North  Carolina,  and 
that  which  we  think  was  actually  the  first,  is  still  on  record.  It  is  the 
grant  made  by  Cistacanoe  (Kilkocanen?),  kingof  the  Yeopim  Indians,  in 
1GG2,  to  Durant,  for  a  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Little  and  Perqui- 
mans Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  grantee.  In  1603  Berkeley 
confirmed  this  grant  by  a  patent  under  his  own  signature.^  It  has  been 
established  that  this  George  Durant  was  a  Friend,  and  here  we  find 
him  purchasing  land  from  the  rightful  owner  as  did  that  more  illustri- 
ous follower  of  Fox,  William  Penn,  at  a  later  day.  This  grant  of  the 
Indian  king  antedates  that  given  by  Charles  II  to  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors by  several  months. 

From  the  time  of  the  lirst  settlement  till  the  transfer  of  the  province 
to  the  Crown  in  1729,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Friends  numbered  at  least 
14-2 
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one-half  of  the  popnlation.  In  1671-72  the  colony  was  visited  by  Wil- 
liam Edmandson  and  George  Fox,  and  it  is  x)robiibIe  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  established  about  that  time,  it  being 
the  first  religious  body  organized  in  the  State.  Dr.  Nereus  Meudenhal). 
claims  that  it  antedates  the  Penu  organization  in  Philadelphia  by  some 
ten  years.  Tlie  first  Quarterly  Meetings  established  were  the  Eastern, 
previous  to  1689,  and  the  Kew  Garden,  in  1688.  The  eailiest  of  the 
l>reserved  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  date  from  1708. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  in  this  State  that  the  Friends  first 
became  influential  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  early  Governors  of  JS^orth  Carolina  was  a  Friend,  John  Arch- 
ilale,  a  Proprietor,  whose  administration  began  in  1795.  By  his  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  sagacity,  quietude  and  peace  were  brought  to  the 
hitherto  badly  governed  and  consequently  turbulent  colony. 

With  a  population  consisting  of  so  largo  and  representative  a  pro- 
portion of  this  sect,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines  is  freedom  in 
civil  and  religious  aflairs,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  that  the  Old  North 
State  has  such  an  honorable  history  in  her  efforts  for  independent  self- 
government.  And  with  the  well-known  record  of  the  Friends  for  zeal 
in  promoting  education,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  their  his- 
tory was  not  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  State.  So  it  has  been,  but  unfortunately  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  tlie  records  of  their  early  educational  undertakings.  The 
Friends  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  it  as  a  part  of  their  discipline  that 
no  child  shall  grow  up  among  them  without  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
education.  They  have  ever  maintained  schools,  when  practicable,  whose 
iuiluence  has  been  widely  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society.  Since 
1750  the  Friends  have  constituted  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  Society  at  this  time  numbering  less  than  seven 
thousand  members,  yet  they  liave  been  a  potential  factor  in  providing 
for  the  educational  upbuilding  of  the  people,  especially  since  the  late 
Civil  War. 

The  oldest  Friends'  schools  in  North  Carolina  still  in  operation  were 
estiiblished  in  1833,  and  their  history  will  next  be  considered. 

friends'  BOA.RDING  SCnOOL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  New  Garden,  six  miles  west  of  Greens- 
borough,  in  Guilford  County. 

ITcw  Garden  was  settled  by  Friends  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  soon  became  the  center  of  a  large  community  of  that  sect.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  highest  anthority  in  discipline 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  State,  was 
held  there,  but  since  18S1  High  Point,  a  neighboring  town,  owing  to 
better  railroad  facilities  has  been  the  seat  of  that  assembly. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  school  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Prof.  L.  Lyndon  llobbs  for  the  use  of  an  address  wUlelv  \\ft.<k5^>M- 
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ered  at  a  stadent-s  reunion  at  New  Garden  on  August  23, 1883.  This 
address  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  this  sketch  that  it  is  followed  with  closeness  and  free- 
dom. 

'^  This  institution,"  says  Professor  Hobbs,  <'  had  its  origin  in  a  deep 
religious  concern  for  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
No  less  powerful  motive  than  a  religious  one  could  have  sustained  the 
worthy  men  and  women  who,  fifty  years  ago,  struggled  against  poverty 
and  indifference  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  their  own  children 
and  for  those  of  future  generations." 

Steps  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  were  taken  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1830.  Subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to  re- 
port the  following  year  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  Friends,  and  also  to  give  the  number  of  Friends'  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  of  these  the  number  not  in  school. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  subordinate  meetings 
reported  as  directed.  Their  report  is  thus  recorded:  "There  is  Bot  a 
school  in  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  is  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  either  of  monthly  or  preparative  meeting.  The  teachers  of 
Friends'  children  are  mostly  not  members  of  our  Society,  and  all  the 
schools  are  in  a  mixed  state;  which  brought  the  meeting  under  exercise 
for  a  better  plan  of  education,  and  Dougjin  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hubbard, 
Nathan  Mendenhall,  Joshua  Stanley,  and  David  White  were  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  subordinate  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
schools." 

The  following  extract  from  the  address,  which  was  adopted,  bears 
witness  to  the  high  estimate  which  the  Friends  place  upon  education: 
**  We  believe  that  the  Christian  and  literary  education  of  our  children, 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  our  profession,  is  a  subject  of  very  deep 
interest,  if  not  of  paramount  importance,  in  supporting  the  various  tes- 
timonies that  we  profess  to  bear  to  the  world,  and  even  the  very  exist- 
ance  and  continuance  of  the  Society.'' 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  boarding  school.  The  amount  secured  that  year 
amounted  to  $370.55.  Another  committee  was  appointed  later  to  di- 
gest a  plan  relative  to  purchasing  a  suitable  farm  on  which  to  locate 
the  school  and  beginning  work,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  In  1832  a  plan  was  submitted  and  about  $1,200  were 
subscribed  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

This  plan  proposed  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  with  buildings  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  boarding  pupils.  It  was  provided 
that  the  institution  should  be  located  near  a  meeting-house,  and  not  on 
a  public  road.  The  farm  was  to  have  a  sufficient  orchard  of  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  fruit  for  the  students  and  be  suited  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  institution.    Oare  was  to 
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be  taken  that  this  farm  should  be  watered  by  a  constantly  running 
stream,  located  in  a  healthful  neighborhood,  and  ^^bo  somewhere 
within  the  limits  of  New  Garden,  Deep  Eiver,  Western,  or  Southern 
Quarterly  Meetings." 

The  school  was  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women  from 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  Quarterl3"  Meetings.  TLis  committee  was 
empowered  to  decide  upon  location  and  to  appoint  the  superintendent 
and  teachers.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learu  this  is  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  serionsl}'  proposed  to  appoint  women  for  such  duties  in  North 
Carolina. 

All  the  students  were  to  be  boarders;  not  even  those  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  to  be  received  as  day  scholars.  No  girls  under 
ten  or  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  to  be  admitted.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  "none  but  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
the  children  of  members  should  be  admitted,  and  none  for  a  shorter 
time  than  three  months."  This  provision,  however,  was  soon  done  away 
witbs  and  the  only  requirement  for  admission  was  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter. 

The  instructors  were  to  teach  studies  approved  by  the  committee,  be 
present  with  the  pupils  at  their  meals,  and  lo<lgo  in  their  bedchambers 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  regulations  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  chil- 
dren: "Upon  awaking  in  the  morning  you  should  endeavor  to  turn 
your  minds  inward  and  wait  upon  your  great  Creator,  the  author  of  all 
your  blessings,  and  think  of  his  great  loving  kindness  to  the  children 
of  men  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  into  the  worM  that  whosoever  shall 
believe  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

"During  the  hours  of  recreation  you  should  observe  moderation  and 
decency  in  all  your  conduct,  carefully  guarding  against  everything  that 
would  vex  or  provoke  each  other  to  wrath,  and  avoid  throwing  sticks, 
stones,  etc.,  calling  nicknames,  or  mocking  one  another  or  the  aged  or 
the  deformed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  boys  are  not  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  dangerous  practice  of  climbing  trees. 

"  You  are  neither  to  borrow,  lend,  buy,  nor  exchange  without  leave. 
When  strangers  speak  to  you,  give  modest,  suitable  answers,  with  your 
faces  turned  towards  theni. 

"In  the  evening  after  supper  you  are  again  to  collect  together,  and 
after  the  calling  of  your  names  retire  to  your  bed-chambers  in  as  much 
Htillness  as  possible,  avoiding  conversation,  folding  up  your  clothes 
neatly  and  putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  And  you  are  tenderly 
and  affectionately  advised  to  conduct  and  close  the  day  with  remember- 
ing  your  gracious  Creator,  that  being  the  best  preparation  for  quiet 
repose." 
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Each  moQtUly'meetiDg  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
to  select  one  man  or  woman  who  would  be  willing,  when  sufficiently 
educated,  to  teach  in  i)rimary  or  monthly  meeting- schools,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  boarding  school  at  the  expense  of  the  monthly  meeting  or 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  board  and  tuition  fee. 

In  1833  the  school  was  locatM  on  the  site  it  still  occupies,  and  through 
the  influence  of  George  G.  Mendenhall,  a  prominent  Friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  granted 
an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Friends,  while  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  wealth,  made  sub- 
stantial progress  towards  placing  the  institution,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  an  object  of  solicitous  care,  on  a  firm  basis.  They  ad- 
mitted and  deplored  the  fact  that  their  "  members  are  generally  very 
deficient  in  literary  knowledge,"  but  now  they  rejoiced  in  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  the  trustees  purchased  a  small 
form,  and  in  1834  Elihu  Coffin,  a  descendant  of  Admiral  Coffin  of 
Bevolutionary  fame,  donated  a  tract  of  land  containing  seventy  acres, 
adjacent  to  that  first  purchased,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
Mr,  Coffin  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  his  gift  was  one  of  the 
first  and  largest  that  came  to  the  institution. 

Interest  in  the  struggling  school  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  commonwealth,  for  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  several  States  not 
only  gave  words  of  encouragement  but  also  liberal  contributions  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  the  necessary  buildings.  The  Friends  in  Eng- 
land bave  also  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  institution  since  its  in- 
cipiency.  The  following  contributions  are  worthy  of  special  note.  As 
early  as  1834  English  Friends  had  contributed  $2,000  for  the  erection 
of  buildings.  In  1837  Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  England,  gave  $500,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  applied  as  the  trustees  saw  fit  and  the  balance 
to  be  used  in  aiding  the  children  of  Friends  who  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to 
aid  students.  Through  the  donations  of  English  Friends  **  early  pro- 
vision was  made  to  defray  the  expenses,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  tea  chil- 
dren at  the  school.  This  assistance  was  given  for  several  3*ears  at  a 
period  in  the  school's  history  when,  but  for  this  aid,  the  attendance 
would  have  been  discouragingl^^  small."  George  Howland,  of  the  Mew 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  contributed  $1,000  in  1839,  and  subsequently 
gave  another  thousand.  Of  the  early  friends  and  benefactors,  lioland 
Green,  of  llhocie  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  members  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Y'early  Meetings;  Francis  T.  King,  a  noble  philanthropist 
of  Baltimore,  alone  contributing  about  $10,000. 

Professor  Hobbs  says  that,  "Of  the  members  of  the  ]!7orth  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  no  one,  perhaps,  exerted  a  greater  influence  for  the 
school  ;Bi.t  home  and.  »\>roav\  \^llV\\>  ^vvWi^v  ^w\i\-    .^k3\  eminent  minister 
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of  the  Gospel,  ardently  interested  in  the  education  of  the  yonng  people 
of  our  State,  he  used  his  extraordinary  eloquence  to  aid  the  effort  which 
was  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  iustitntion  of  learning. 
Through  his  influence  many  large  donations  were  made." 

The  necessary  buildings  having  been  comi)leted,  the  school  was  0];)ened 
A^uguat  1,  1837.  Fifty  students  were  in  attendance  the  first  day — 
twent3'-flve  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  This  equal  representation  of 
the  sexes  fitly  symbolizes  the  equal  advantages  which  they  have  en- 
joyed here  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  institution,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  shown  in  the  State  to  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes. 

The  first  superintendents  were  Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  two  well- 
known  and  accomplished  Friends.  The  contract  under  which  they  were 
employed,  a  most  formal  instrument,  begins  thus:  '^This  indenture, 
made  on  the  ISth  day  of  the  2nd  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  between  Dougan  Clark  and 
Asenath  Clark,  his  wife,  on  the  first  part,  and  Nixon  Henly  and  others, 
trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  in  the  county  of  Guilford  and 
State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  part,  witnesseth:  That  said 
Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  his  wife,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
interest  they  feel  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  said  boardin^j: 
school,  together  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  covenants  here 
contained,  have  undertaken,  promised,  and  agreed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  undertake,  promise,  and  agree,  etc.'' 

The  first  teachers  were  Jonathan  L.  Slocum,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  prin- 
cipal of  the'  boys'  school ;  Catharine  Cornell,  principal  of  the  girls' school ; 
Harriet  Peck  and  Nathan  B.  Hill.  All  of  the  instructors  but  the  last- 
named  were  from  New  England.  Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  Clark  served  the  insti- 
tution for  nearly  six  years. 

During  the  first  term  the  average  attendance  was  sixty-eight.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  fixed  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  at  $05  per  year. 

Among  the  early  rules  adoi)ted  by  the  trustees  were  the  following, 
which  at  this  time  will  cause  a  smile,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
enforced  with  all  seriousness:  '*  It  is  the  united  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  boys  should  have  their  hair  cut  smooth  and  decent." 
•'No  more  frock  coats  to  be  admitted  into  the  school." 

For  a  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  institution  was  much  em- 
barrjissed  financially,  and  in  1860  the  sale  of  the  property  was  pro- 
posed; but  Friends,  North  and  South,  rallied  to  its  support  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  should  be  maintained.  During  that  period 
many  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  were  emigrating  tfi  free  soil;  and 
in  this  time  of  political  commotion  New  Garden  suftered.  The  school 
was  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  War  on  a  gold  basis. 

In  1867,  the  trustees,  encouraged  by  the  Baltimore  Friends,  decided 
to  make  the  school  more  efficient.  The  buildings  were  refurnished,  the 
corps  of  teachers  was  increased,  and  a  permanent  endowment  fnnd^ 
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now  amounting  to  $23,700  in  invested  securities,  was  inaugurated. 
During  the  x)resentyear  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment to  $50,000.  Several  handsome  subscriptions  to  that  end  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  hoped-for 
amount  will  be  obtained. 

The  institution  has  now  three  large  and  well-ordered  brick  buildings 
for  class-room  and  dormitory  purposes, — Founder's  Hall,  126  by  40 
feet,  three  stories ;  King  Hall,  100  by  CO  feet,  with  a  front  projection 
16  by  40  feet,  three  stories ;  and  Archdale  Hall,  90^  by  42  feet,  two 
stories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  good  library,  and  connected  with  it  are 
two  well-conducted  literary  societies. 

Two  courses  of  study,  the  "  literary  and  scientitic"  and  the  "classi- 
cal," each  extending  over  four  years,  are  provided.  Special  normal  in- 
struction is  given.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  but  not  degrees,  are  con- 
ferred on  those  completing  a  course.  The  academic  staff  now  numbers 
seven.  The  charges  per  academic  year  for  board,  tuition,  and  washing 
are  $150. 

Since  its  establishment  more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  have  studied 
at  New  Garden.  Their  influence  has  been  widely  felt  in  North  Caro- 
riua  and  in  several  States  of  the  West,  many  of  them  having  become 
teachers  and  preachers. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  the  institution,  Professor  Hobbs  says, 
*'  Its  effects  have  not  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  Many  of 
her  cliililren  have  found  homes  in  the  West,  where  they  have  won  dis- 
tinction as  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospi'l,  and  as  substantial  conscientious  farmers. 

"  When  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized,  an  aged  and  esteemed 
Friend,  John  Clark,  of  Indiana,  was  asked  why  it  was  that  in  all  the 
Western  Meetings,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  chose  for  clerks  either 
Carolinians  or  their  immediate  descendants.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion he  re|)lied,  *  It  is  because  they  can  do  no  better,  for  they  would  if 
they  couM.' " 

The  address  above  quoted  closes  as  follows :  '*  Inestimable  as  are  the 
benefits  whieh  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  boarding-school  have 
conferred  upon  their  fellow-men  through  an  unbroken  perioil  of  forty- 
six  years,  in  vii'w  of  the  thorough  improvements  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  and  the  additions  to  our  facilities  for  instruction,  what 
has  been  acconiplisluMl  may  be  regarded  as  the  infancy'  and  youth  of 
an  iustitiition  which  is  now  entering  upon  its  manhood ;  and  this  day 
may  be  a  hapi>y  fuHHnient  of  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  Green,  a  well- 
kni>wu  Friend  from  Ireland,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  trustees  in  1839, 
uttenMl  these  words:  '  riiis  institution  will  do  good  to  your  children's 
cliildreu.     It  is  the  Lord's  work  and  will  prosper  in  your  hands.'" 

This  prediction  of  Jacob  Green  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  atterauco.    At 
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the  students'  reunion  in  1883,  Francis  T.  King  said  that  he  was  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  New  Garden  Boarding 
School,  the  institution  would  bear  the  more  imposing  title  of  ^^Guilford 
College  of  North  Carolina.''  The  writer  is  informed  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to  Guilford 
College,  and  that  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  State  will  be  asked 
to  amend  its  charter  and  confer  upon  it  all  the  privileges  usual  to  col- 
leges. It  was  proposed  that  the  institution  be  christened  King  College, 
but  through  the  preference  of  Mr.  King  it  received  the  historic  name, 
Guilford. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  an  endowment  sufficient  to  equip 
and  maintain  this  school  for  a  high  grade  of  collegiate  work.  The 
institution  has  strong  and  influential  friends,  not  only  in  North  Caro- 
lina but  in  other  States,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  first  col- 
leges  in  the  State. 

BELVIDERE   ACADEMY. 

This  school  is  situated  at  Belvidere,  Perquimans  County,  near  the 
seat  of  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  State.  The  following  sketch  of 
this  well-known  Quaker  institution  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  Josiah 
Nicholson,  a  prominent  Friend  and  citizen  of  eastern  Carolina  : 

**  The  Society  of  Friends,  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Little 
River,  8th  month  31, 1833,  entertained  a  proi)Osition  to  establish  a  school 
(at  that  time  there  were  no  organized  schools  in  the  Albemarle  district 
of  the  State),  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  select  a  place,  erect  the  buildings,  employ  a  teacher,  and 
put  the  school  in  operation. 

"The  committee  purchased  a  lot  at  Belvidere  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  two-story  building  thereon,  in  which,  on  the  30th  of  11th  month,  1835, 
school  was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  Edward  S.  Gifford,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"This  school,  though  at  first  intended  only  for  Friends'  children, 
was  in  the  second  year  oi)ened  for  others  besides  Friends,  by  their  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

"It  has  continued  uninterruptedly  from  its  organization,  fifty  years 
ago,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  to-day  enjoys  a  fair  patronage.-' 

There  was  a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  this  school  on  December 
24,  1885,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Jona- 
than W.  Albertson,  made  on  the  occasion: 

"  I  have  feebly  pointed  to  some  of  the  influences  which  have  been  fer- 
menting within  the  last  fifty  years.  For  all  that  time,  with  trifling  in- 
termissions, this  school  has  been  open,  its  light  shining,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed no  trifling  share  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  All  honor  to 
these  old  walls!  and  all  honor  to  that  band  of  enlightened  men  who 
foresaw  the  needs  of  the  young  and  prepared  an  alma  mater  to  bring 
cp  children  furnished  forth  for  the  battles  of  the  century ! 
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''For  fifty  years  a  stream  of  young  men  and  women  has  left  these 
doors  and  gone  into  the  world,  bearing  with  them  the  lessons  taaght 
them  here,  and  here  they  were  always  taught  what  was  right.  Like  a 
stone  dropped  into  the  water,  the  circling  influence  is  felt  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  and  I  have  traced  the  pupils  of  Belvidere,  some  to 
where  the  surf  beats  upon  the  far  Pacific  shore,  some  to  the  laud  of  the 
Moutezumas,  and  some  linger  amidst  the  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
The  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  claim  some,  some  dwell  in  the 
mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  have  not  wandered  far  from 
the  '  old  school  house.'  Many  of  them,  I  know,  are  abreast  of  the  age^ 
and  all  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imbued  with  its  spirit 

<<  I  was  here  when  these  doors  were  first  opened,  and  at  the  length 
of  fifty  years  I  return  to  greet  my  alma  mater. 

"Many  who  were  with  me  here  when  these  doors  first  opened  have 
passed  beyond  the  river.  I  remember  many  of  the  lost  ones.  Of  those 
who  remaiu,  I  ask  that  we  give  a  kind  thought  to  the  absent,  living 
and  dead ;  and  now  clasping  your  hands  across  the  chasm  of  fifty  years, 
I  bid  you  all  hail  and  Grod  speeil." 

BALTIMORE  FRIENDS. 

North  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  "  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  to  advise  and  assist  Friends  of  the  Southern  States  "for 
its  noble  and  successful  efforts  for  the  material  and  intellectual  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State  during  the  dark  period  succeeding  the  Civil  War.  At 
first  the  work  of  the  association  was  confined  to  Friends  occupying  that 
section  of  the  State  devastated  by  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea, 
but  soon  the  limits  of  the  charity  were  broadened  until  they  embraced 
a  large  part  of  the  State's  territory  and  population  without  regard  to 
diftereiices  in  religious  belief. 

Then,  too,  unlike  other  aid  associations  then  operating  within  the 
State,  only  help  was  given  to  the  white  race,  and  it  was  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  elevate  and  not  pauperize.  The  leaders  in  the  movement 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  people  was  to  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  help  themselves,  and  with  this  as  a  working  principle  their 
efforts  mefc  with  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  this  association.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Friends  from  North  Carohna 
occasionally  passed  through  Baltimore  on  their  way  to  the  West  to  seek 
homes  on  free  soil,  where  they  would  not  be  constantly  menaced  by  the 
horrors  of  war.  Many  of  these  received  assistance  from  individnul 
Friends  in  Baltimore,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  War  the  demands 
were  so  frequent  and  the  exigencies  so  pressing  that  the  Baltimore 
Friends  decided  to  co-operate  in  giving  aid,  and  this  led  to  the  formatiou 
of  the  association.  The  immediate  cause  leading  to  its  organization  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  King:  "One  Sunday  morning  towanls 
the  close  of  the  War,  two  men  appeared  in  fcont  of  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house  on  OourllauA  S^tte^t,  nwOi  cva\ft^\^  ^^xXj^^^^vWi^^remeiit  till  sert' 
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ices  were  over.  As  the  members  were  comiug  out  of  the  buildiu^,  the 
two  strangers  informed  several  of  the  congregation  that  there  were  some 
North  Carolina  Friends  at  one  of  the  city  wharves  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. A  committee  at  once  repaired  to  the  localit}'^,  and  found  there 
fifty  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  whose  homes  had  been  ruined  by 
the  passage  of  Sherman's  army  through  the  section  in  which  they  lived. 
They  had  obtained  permission  to  go  to  their  friends  in  the  North-west. 
Their  sufferings  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  Friends,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  for*  their  comfort.  But  the  charity'  did  not  stop 
there.  Permission  was  obtained  from  President  Lincoln  to  send  a  ves- 
sel load  of  provisions  and'  ngricultural  implements  to  the  Friends  in 
North  Carolina.  Several  hundred  more  Friends  soon  after  this  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  their  way  West,  and  they,  too,  received  assistance* 
The  temporary  aid  thus  extended  became  an  established  permanency, 
and  the  *' Baltimore  Association  to  aid  Friends  in  the  South'' was 
formed  in  1865.  Since  the  War  this  association  has  expended  about 
$150,000  in  North  Carolina  in  educational  and  agricultural  work." 

The  association  discouraged  emigration  from  the  State,  and  returned 
to  their  former  homes  some  of  the  families  that  bad  gone  West. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  as- 
sociation, made  October  23, 18CC: 

"  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  aiding  our  brethren  and  endeavoring  to 
relieve  their  i)hysical  wants,  we  soon  discovered  that  there  were  even 
stronger  claims  upon  us  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  whom,  from 
the  need  of  their  labor  at  home,  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  conscrip- 
tion of  teachers,  had  lost  four  years  of  instruction,  the  period  of  a  coun* 
try  child's  school  life. 

"One  of  our  number  (Francis  T.  King)  again  visited  North  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  eleventh  month,  1865,  and 
there  met  in  consultation  our  friends  Joseph  Crosfield,  of  England,  Sam- 
uel Boyce,  of  New  England,  and  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  of  Philadeli)hia, 
and  conferred  with  the  education  committee  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  the  associa- 
tion concluded  to  appropriate  $5,000  to  the  boarding  school  (New  Gar- 
den), $2,500  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  school  buildings  and  in 
refitting  the  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  and  $2,500  to  pay  the  board 
and  tuition  at  the  school  of  the  children  of  Friends,  who  had  suffered 
most  by  the  War,  which  has  since  been  done.  Secondly,  to  establish 
primary  schools  in  every  Friends'  neighborhood,  under  the  direction 
of  our  association,  and  to  appoint  a  competent  superintendent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  their  supervision.    •    •    • 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  most  useful  pecuniary  aid  to  families  that 
we  can  now  render,  and  one  that  will  be  most  general  in  its  application 
and  permanent  in  its  results,  is  to  assume  the  expense  and  oversight  of 
the  schools  (except  the  boarding  school),  until  our  Friends  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  Wat  tind  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  system  which  will 
uttstaJn  itnelf.     *    •    • 
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^'  The  sabject  of  improved  agricnitare  has  claimed  the  attention  of  our 
board,  and  our  president,  Francis  T.  King,  has  been  directed  to  confer 
with  North  Carolina  Friends  at  the  time  of  their  Yearly  Meeting,  next 
month,  and  submit  to  us  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  very  iniiK)rtant 
object;  without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
many  young  people  whose  energy  and  ambition  have  been  stimulated." 

The  educational  work  of  the  association  was  commenced  about  tbe 
close  of  1865  by  assuming  charge  of  twelve  schools,  numbering  abont 
six  hundred  students.  In  18G7  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to 
thirty-eight,  with  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils.  A 
graded  course  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  four  years  was  intro- 
duced and  the  necessary  text-books  were  furnished  the  schools.  Tbe 
North  Carolina  Friends  furnished  the  school-houses,  boarded  the  teach- 
ers, and  provided  fuel,  in  return  for  which  their  children  received  free 
tuition.  The  children  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  received  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  association  established  a  normal  school 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  which  was  continued  from 
summer  to  summer,  during  the  vacation  of  the  other  schools,  until  the 
State  Normal  was  established.  Capable  instructors  were  secured  from 
the  North  to  direct  the  Normal.  Tuition  was  free,  and  teachers  of  all 
denominations  from  various  sections  of  the  State  attended.  The  aim 
of  the  Baltimore  association  was  to  prepare  North  Carolina  teachers 
to  teach  in  North  Carolina  schools,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  it  succeeded 
in  doing. 

At  one  time  the  association  had  under  its  management  fifty-six 
schools,  numbering  about  thirty-two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  only 
thirteen  hundred  were  the  children  of  Friends. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  C.  Thomas,  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  shows  the  amount  spent  for  educational  puri>oses, 
not  including  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  model  farm  and  subscrip- 
tions of  members  of  the  association  to  the  boarding  school : 

Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  to  aid  Friends  in  the  South. 

AID  TO   EDUCATION   IX   NOUTU  CAHOLINA. 

18C6.  For  Now  Garden  scliool,  in  ropairn,  apparatlis,  and  tuition  of '5(5  schol- 
ars   $4,817.50 

186G.  For  30  primary  schools  and  1  normal  School,  and  aid  to  new  school- 
houses  4,710.3t'i 

leOT.  For  New  Garden  School 1,332.7:; 

18G7.  For  38  primary  ncIiooIk  and  1  normal  school ll,3*/7. 12 

If^jH.  For  40  primary  Hch(M)ls  and  1  normal  school  (ahout) 13,000.00 

18<K  For  New  Garden  School  (about) 1,000. CO 

IHCO.  For  New  Garden  School  (about) 500.00 

l^GO.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (about) I0,000.0l» 

IhTO.  For ]>rimary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (about) 4,500.00 

lr-70.  For  New  Garden  Schoid  (about  )   300.00 

1871.  For  2)riuiary  scboo\s  uv\\\  V  \\v>v\\\a\  vvi\.ov>V 3,150.00 
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1872.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school (2,575.00 

1873.  For  soperiutcndeufs  Herviccs 825.00 

1874.  For  superintendent's  services 500.00 

1875.  For  superiuteudeut's  services 40D.0O 

1876.  For  Huperiu tendon t's  services 1,200.00 

1877.  For  superintendent's  services 800.00 

1878.  For  36  primary  schools  and  Ruperinteuden t's  services 1, 953. 09 

1678.  For  New  Garden  scholars 232.00 

1879.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1,254.17 

1880.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1,02^.90 

1881.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 544.00 

$65, 944. 87 
THE  MODEL  FARM. 

Tbe  model  farm,  established  in  1SG7  uear  High  Point,  in  Bandolph 
Goanty,  was  one  of  the  greatest  educational  factors  introduced  into  the 
State  by  the  association. 

The  president  of  the  association  in  his  annual  report  for  1867,  after 
referring  to  the  low  and  unremuuerative  state  of  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  fact  that  many  of  her  citizens  were  emigrating,  says: 
^^To  educate  and  enlighten  her  people  without  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  greater  returns  to  labor,  would  still  further 
tend  to  (]epoi)ulation.  Our  work,  so  general  in  Its  character,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  Friends  to  desire  improved  agriculture.  There  has 
been  a  continual  pressure  upon  us  to  establish  a  model  farm  and  to  place 
among  them  a  practical  farmer,  who  with  improved  farming  implements', 
artificial  manures,  the  introduction  of  grasses,  selected  seed  and  stock, 
could  demonstrate  to  their  eyes  the  great  neglected  wealth  of  the  soil, 
awaiting  only  the  call  of  improved  cultivation ;  and  who,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  clubs  within  the  limits  of  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing, should  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise  which  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  best  practical  results.  We  have  accordingly  purchased 
the  farm  ol  that  honored  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  the  late  Nathan 
Hunt,  at  Springfield,  on  the  dividing  line  of  Guilford  and  Randolph 
Counties." 

The  farm  contained  200  acres  and  cost  $ 4,400.  An  experienced  farmer 
was  secured  and  the  farm  was  supplied  with  the  most  improved  farming 
implements  and  stocked  with  the  best  cattle.  The  farm  proved  a  great 
success.  A  wide-spread  interest  in  agriculture  was  awakened,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  many  farmers'  clubs.  W.  A.  Sampson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  farm,  gave  occasional  lectures  before  these  clubs  on  ag- 
ricultural topics.  The  farm  soon  became  recognized  as  a  practical  agri- 
cultural school,  and  was  visited  frequently  by  farmers  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State. 

A  department  was  established  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  im- 
proved stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  seeds.  In  a  few  months 
after  the  farm  was  established  two  tons  of  clover-seed  were  distributed 
at  cost.  To  this  and  the  farm  together  the  association  appropriated 
about  $24,000.    The  farm,  however,  soon  beeam^b  ^^\^-^\\&*'^^\xi^. 
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The  emigration  of  Friends  was  stopi)e(l,  their  numbers  began  to  in- 
crease, and  they  are  now  numbered  among  the  most  cultured,  prosper- 
ous, and  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State. 

PHILADELPHIA  FRIENDS. 

The  Philadelphia  Friends  have  been  doing  much  to  elevate  and  ad- 
vance the  moral  and  educational  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  War. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  ''The  Friends'  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  colored  freed- 
men,''  was  prepared  for  this  chapter  by  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Richard  Oadbury : 

The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  re- 
lief of  colored  freedmen  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  month,  1S63.  Its 
purpose,  as  tersely  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitution,  ''shall  be 
to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  further  the  object  indicated  in  the 
title  and  preamble." 

The  work  then  begun  extended  over  a  wide  area  and  embraced  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  and  any  statement,  therefore,  of  what  was  done 
in  one  branch  and  in  one  State  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  as  the 
details  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely  estimates. 

The  first  school  founded  by  this  association  in  North  Carolina  was  at 
Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  in  the  eleventh  month,  1865. 
'  At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  held  in  the  sixth  month  of  that 
year,  the  instruction  committee  reported  that  they  "  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing the  services  of  an  interested  friend  to  locate  and  superintend 
schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia."  Yardley  Warner 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  visit  North  Carolina  to  prepare  the  way  for 
establishing  schools,  and  in  the  ninth  month  report  was  made  that 
"Nereus  Mendenhall  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  and  nine  teachers  selected  to  act  under  his  care."  In 
the  twelfth  month  report  was  made  that  the  following  schools  were  in 
operation:  Greensborough,  7  teachers;  Salisbury,  4  teachers;  Deep 
River,  1  teacher;  Goldsborough,  3  teachers. 

In  the  second  month,  18G6,  report  was  made  that  over  3,000  children 
were  being  educated  in  the  North  Carolina  schools.  In  the  fourth 
month,  18G0,  the  following  schools  were  in  operation :  Goldsborough,  5 
teachers;  Hillsborough,  2  teachers;  Durham,  1  teacher;  Mebanesville, 
1  teacher;  Centre, 3  teachers;  New  Garden,  1  teacher;  Greensborough, 
3  teachers;  Jamestown,  1  teacher;  Deei)  River,  2  teachers;  Sandy  Ridge, 
1  teacher;  Oak  Ridge,  1  teacher;  Bruce's  Cross  Road,  1  teacher;  More- 
head's  Mill,  1  teacher;  Tliomasville,  1  teacher;  Charlotte,  3  teachers; 
Salisbury,  3  teachers ;  Lincolnton,  1  teacher;  Mud  Lick,  1  teacher;  Madi- 
son, 1  teacher;  Walnut  Cove,  1  teacher. 

During  the  year  1809,  21)  schools  were  maintained  in  North  Carolina 
with  about  40  teachers,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  above  list  (some  of* 
yrhich  had  been  discoutmued')  x\x^tc^  "v^^itT^  ^^\w^\a  «»t  Hop«weU|  L^ziDg" 
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ton,  Salem,  Mount  Vemon,  Cedar  Grove,  Company  Shops,  Warrenton, 
Boone  Hill,  and  10  small  schools  in  Eowan,  Iredell,  and  Davies  Conn- 
ties,  nnder  the  care  of  a  special  superintendent. 

This  is  probably  the  highest  i)oiut  reached,  both  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars.  A  reasonable  estimate  would  place  the  average 
enrolment  of  these  schools  for  a  number  of  years  at  2,000. 

In  1871  there  were  16  schools,  20  teachers ;  in  1878, 13  schools,  21 
teacher^ ;  1881, 4  schools,  11  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  2  schools  are  maintained  by  the  association, — 
Goldsborough,  G  teachers;  Salem,  2  teachers;  besides  some  assistance 
given  to  the  schools  at  Greensborough  and  Rutherfordton. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  very  few  instances,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  any  school  been  borne  by 
the  association.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Peabody  Fund,  local 
taxation,  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  manj'  of  the  white  people, 
have  all  aided  in  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  North 
Carolina  for  education.  In  18G9,  probably  $10,000  is  within  the  mark; 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  $750.  Including,  under  educational  purposes, 
bibles,  tracts,  etc.,  I  think  $G0,000  within  the  mark,  as  the  money 
expended  by  the  association  from  its  own  contributions  since  1865. 

NEW  YORK  FRIENDS. 

The  Bible  School  and  Missionary  Board  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  has  been  doing  important  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina among  colored  people  since  1874,  and  among  white  people  since 
1878.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ferris,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  their  educational  under- 
takings in  this  State : 

Schools  for  colored  people. 


Tears— winter. 

Namber 
orgcbooU. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Amount 
expended. 

1874-75         

1 
5 
11 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
16 
17 
19 
15 

e 

45 
170 
435 
095 
401 
755 
540 
015 

704 
7e8 
552 
848 

■      ■ 

$100.00 

Ig75_76    

243.00 

1876-77        

635.00 

1877-78             

1, 246. 00 

1878-70             

1,010.59 

1870-80                

1,013.60 

1880-81                        

1,502.64 

1881-8'^        

1.  225. 95 

1^82-83         

1, 362. 8-.' 

1883-84                  - 

1, 5  2. 1'b 

188i-85          -              

1,969.00 

1885*80                    

1. 492. 00 

1 RMUR7                                                      '        ...      1  - 1    -  ^ a 

1. 786. 70 

JLoOO^OI   «•••••••« 

,  „       ,                     ■    ■  - — >«>•"■■■• — 1 

1 

( 

$ld,?85.54 
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Nearly  all  these  scsbools  are  in  Randolph  and  Guilford  Coauties.  In 
connection  with  the  above  schools,  Sabbath  schools  are  (generally  held; 
gix\ii^  sewing  schools  in  connection  with  some,  temperance  organizations 
with  many,  and  mothers'  meetings  for  general  instruction  in  family 
duties  in  connection  with  a  few.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers 
are  professing  Christians,  and  in  most  cases  active  workers.  A  suiter- 
inteudent,  paid  by  the  board,  visits  the  schools  from  time  to  time* 
These  schools  draw  a  certain  amount  of  public  money,  which  is  snf. 
ficient  to  maintain  them  for  two  to  three  months.  The  money  from 
the  Friends  extends  the  time  upon  an  average  about  five  months,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  much  better  grade  of  teachers.  The 
teachers  are  always  selected  and  engaged  as  approved  by  the  Board's 
superintendent,  and  the  schools  send  reports  to  New  York  every  montb. 
Appropriations  for  physical  relief,  clothing,  etc.,  are  not  incladed  in 
the  above  report. 

A^choohfor  while  people. 


Teara— winter. 


1878-79 
187SM»0 
1H8  -81 
1KS1-8-J 
lH8'J-h3 

ijw:j-84 

1^84-8.') 
188>^ 


Xninber 
bf  dcbooU. 


5 
12 

9 
11 
11 
15 
11 
11 


Number 
of  popUt. 


175 
485 
343 
513 
3^8 
825 
484 
405 


Amonnt 
of  money. 


fiao.» 

33a  00 
294.00 
200.00 
2801 UO 
257.15 
275.00 
125.00 


$1,831.15 


The  above  schools  were  among  Friends  mostly  in  Randolph  and  Guil- 
ford Counties. 

The  Friends  have  severjil  excellent  self-supporting  schools  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  never  more  zealous  than  now  in  promoting 
education. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

History  and  status  of  education  among  the  col- 
ored PEOPLE.^ 

From  what  can  be  gathered  from  tradition  and  observation,  it  does 

*^em  that  the  (!oh)red  people  of  North  Carolina  have,  during  the  last 

*^undred  years,  partaken  of  that  hearty  and  independent  spirit  which 

^as  characterized  their  white  masters  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 

^oil. 

And  while  the  above  remark  would  not  necessarily  suggest  educa- 
tional progress,  it  is  a  fact  that  education  has  its  most  ready  growth 
«^nd  development,  with  its  attendant  fruits,  in  an  atmosphere  pregnant 
Xvith  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  independence.     Hence  the  colored  people 
of  North  Carolina  for  a  long  time  have  been  the  most  noted  of  the  race 
in  the  South  for  their  ardent  desire  for  education  and  for  their  zealous 
perseverance  in  trying  to  secure  the  same.    This  is  confirmed  in  that 
8o  many,  before  the  War,  betook  themselves  to  the  States  in  the  Union 
which  would  allow  them  an  education.     Hence,  further,  i]^e  f\ict  that 
the  emancipation  found  the  North  Carolina  colored  people  so  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  its  concomitant  blessings,  especially  those  of  educa- 
tion.   This  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  notes  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  which  North  Carolina  negroes  can  boast: 

I.  The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  representative,  of  the  colored 
schools  in  the  State  is  the  Shaw  University,  for  both  sexes,  at  Raleigh. 
This  school  had  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  a  theological  class  of 
freetimen  in  Raleigh,  December  1,  18G5,  taught  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper, 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  Raleigh  the  10th  of 
-  the  preceding  October.  The  work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  The  school  has  devel- 
oped with  great  rapidity,  being  commenced  as  the  "Raleigh  Institute,'^ 
and  successively  changing  its  name,  until  now  as  the  Shaw  University  it 
occupies  several  acres  of  land  situated  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  the  city,  upon  which  have  been  erected  five  large  handsome  brick 
buildings.    I  sui)pose  its  property  may  not  truly  be  estimated  at  less 


'Thia  iuterestiii^  and  valuable  chapter  was  prepared  for  this  monograph  by  Prof. 
S.  G.  AtkiiiH,  of  Liviu^Htoiie  College,  one  of  the  foremost  institutious  iu  the  State  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
status  of  his  race,  and  what  ho  says  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
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than  $200,000.  It  has  six  diftVreut  department.s — viz,  coUecre,  scientific^ 
normal,  theological,  inodical,  and  industrial — in  successful  operation. 
A  reference  to  the  course  of  stud}"  shows  that  the  amoaut  of  work 
done  at  Shaw  is  adequate  to  efficiency  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
courses.  Special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  medical  department, 
whose  Facult^^  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  our  State.  The  indications  are  that  its  appliances 
will  soon  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  thoroughly  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  his  special  work.  Further  iK)ints  will  be  noted  in  the  tabular 
chart. 

II.  The  second  institution,  in  order  of  date,  for  the  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  Biddle  University,  at  Charlotte,  for  yonng  men. 
This  institution  wiis  organized  in  I8G7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Its  advancement  has  been 
steady,  until  its  property  is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  scope  of  work 
covers  three  departments  of  instruction,  viz,  theological,  college,  and 
l)reparatory.  In  the  college  and  preparatory  departments,  either  o' 
or  both  of  two  courses  ar»  pursued,  a  classical  course  and  a  scientific 
course.    The  i)reparatory  is  antecedent  to  the  college. 

The  courses  in  the  college  department  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
I>.  S.;  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  character  of  work  done  at  Biddle 
is  no  whit  behind,  if  not  superior  to,  that  of  any  college  for  the  race  in 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

III.  The  third  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in 
Nnrth  Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  St.  Au- 
gustine NoTmal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  for  both  sexes,  at 
llaleigh,  founded  by  the  Kev.  J.  Britten  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  under  the 
auispices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  St.  Augustine  Normal 
School  and  Collegiate  Institute  wiis  incorporated  July,  IbGT,  and  opened 
January,  18G8.  Its  threefold  object  is  to  aflbrd  young  men  and  women 
superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  academic  education, 
to  train  and  equip  teachers  for  elllcient  service,  and  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  holy  ministry.  The  sc^v©  of  its  work  embraces ibur 
departments,  viz,  theological,  collegiate,  normal,  and  preparatory. 
The  course  in  the  theological  department  includes  instruction  in  the 
prayer-book  and  Bible,  Christian  evidences,  systematic  divinity,  eccle- 
siastical histor}',  and  homiletics.  The  course  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment embraces  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  mathematics  to  trigonom- 
etry; and  so  much  of  the  sciences  and  classics  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  student  master  of  the  more  important  facts  and  theories  of  science, 
and  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  thorough  scholarship  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  the  normal  department  the  course  is  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Those 
desiring  to  enter  the  institute,  who  are  not  prepared  to  pass  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  academic  or  the  normal  department,  are 
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admitted  to  classes  iu  tbo  preparatory  department.  (Sue  tabular 
chart.) 

IV.  The  fourth  iustitution,  ia  order  of  date,  founded  in  North  Car- 
olina for  the  colored  people  is  the  Scotia  Seminary,  for  youn^  ladies, 
at  Concord.  Scotia  Seminary  was  chartered  in  1870.  It  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Luke  Dorland,  D.  D.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Its  scope  of  work  embraces 
three  departments,  viz,  industrial,  preparatory,  and  seminar}".  The 
seminary  department  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  normal 
and  scientific.  The  object  of  the  normal  course  is  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  scientific  course  is  intended  to  give  some 
advantages  not  afforded  by  the  normal  course,  and  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  Scotia  up  to  that  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  This  course 
includes  the  sciences,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  mathematics 
to  geometry.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

V.  The  fifth  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  Bennett  Seminary, 
for  both  sexes,  at  Greensborough.  It  was  opened  in  1873.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  largely  due  to  tjie  prayers  and  labors  of  the  Kev.  Matthew 
Alston  (colored),  at  whose  earnest  representations  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded  the  institution. 
The  Bennett  Seminary  embraces  five  courses  of  stud}',  viz,  a  college 
course,  a  normal  course,  an  English  course,  a  theological  course,  and 
an  instrumental  music  course.  The  college  course  has  not,  I  think,  as 
3'et  been  put  into  operation,  but  the  other  courses  are  similar,  in  char- 
acter of  work  done,  to  similar  courses  of  the  institution  previously  noted. 
(See  tabular  chart.) 

VI.  The  sixth  institution,  in  order  of  date,  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  training  of  colored  youth  is  the  first  high  school  founded 
by  the  State  for  the  education  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  known  as 
the  State  Colored  Normal  School  at  Fayetteville.  It  was  established 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1876-77,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  of  the 
State.  It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the  State. 
It  might  be  remarked  that  the  colored  people  of  Fayetteville  gave  the 
land  upon  which  the  building  in  which  the  normal  school  is  conducted 
was  erected.    The  building  was  erected  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

.  The  State  has  since  established  four  similar  schools,  at  Salisbury, 
Goldsborough,  Franklinton,  and  Plymouth.  The  design  of  these  schools 
is: 

1.  Thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  To  present  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches  and  gov- 
erning the  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  are  adapted  to  these  ends.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

VII.  Among  the  youngest  of  North  Carolina  negro  colleges  is  the 
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LiviD^rstone  College,  for  both  sexes,  at  Salisbary,  iueorporated  in  1879, 
opened  in  1880,  aud  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1879  as'^Zion  Wesley  Institute." 
chartered  in  1884  as  "Zion  Wesley  College," and  name chan£:ed  in  1S87 
to  ''Livingstone  College.'^  Its  progress  has  been  marked.  It  i^  now 
only  in  it«  eighth  year,  and  has  property  valued  at  $75,000.  Its  Faculty 
numbers  fourteen  instructors.  Its  scope  of  work  includes  five  depart 
ments,  viz,  preparatory,  normal,  collegiate,  theological,  aud  industrial 
departments. 

The  work  of  the  preparatory  department  is  represented  by  a  gram- 
mar school  course  of  four  years,  which  serves  as  preparatory  to  the  nor- 
mal course. 

The  normal  course  is  designed  to  prepare  efiScient  teachers.  It  is, 
l)rol)abl y,  more  purely  normal  than  the  course  of  any  similar  department 
in  the  State.  The  college  department  offers  an  academic  course,  which 
includes  instruction  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  belles-lettres. 
The  theological  department  comprehends  two  courses,  a  classic-theo- 
logical and  an  English-theological. 

The  industrial  department  offers  instruction  in  needle-work,  printing, 
carpentry,  and  cooking. 

This  institution  is  unique  in  that  it  is  directed,  controlled,  and  offi- 
cered entirely  by  negroes. 

One  of  its  most  hopeful  inspirations  is  the  generous  encouragement 
given  by  white  friends,  both  at  the  North  and  in  the  South.  (See  tab- 
ular chart.) 

VIII.  The  last  institution  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  the  ^'Frank- 
.linton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Institute,'^  for  both  sexes,  at 
Franklinton.  This  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  North.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth  session.  Its  curriculum  embraces 
four  departments,  viz,  a  preparatory,  an  intermediate,  a  normal,  and  a 
theological.  The  scoi)c  of  the  courses  of  these  departments  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  similar  departments  in  the  schools  previously  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  Franklinton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Insti- 
tute is  doing  an  eifective  work  for  good  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

This  sketch  might  include  a  number  of  private  high  schools  and 
academies  not  referred  to  above,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  the 
Kittrell  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Kittrell,  the  Whitin  Normal 
School  at  Lumberton,  the  Albion  Academy  at  Franklinton,  the  Yadkiu 
Academy  at  Mebaneville,  the  Winton  Academy  at  Wiuton,  the  M.  E. 
Academy  at  Aaheville,  and  the  Congregational  High  School  at  Wil- 
mington. These  schools  are  doing  an  important  work  jn  the  State  in 
supplying  the  communities  in  which  they  are  with  a  higher  order  of 
instruction  than  would  ordinarily  come  to  them.  To  the  schools  jast 
mentioned  might  be  added  excellent  graded  schools  in  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  State.  These  graded  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions as  are  tbc  other  graded  schools  referred  to  in  the  monograph. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  industrial  departments  of  the  colleges 
are  doing  an  important  work,  and  are  proving  themselves  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  lately  emancipated  race.  These  depart- 
ments cover  a  wide  field  of  operations,  including  carpentry,  priutin;?, 
cabinet-making,  needle*  work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  blacksmithiug,  and 
cooking. 

The  Bennett  Seminary  has  recently  added  to  its  departments  the 
Kent  Home,  a  model  home,  "  put  up  and  opened  in  order  to  teach  girls 
and  young  ladies  how  to  make  a  perfect  Christian  home."  In  it  are 
taught  sewing  and  mending,  dress  and  garment  making,  housekeeping 
and  cooking,  nursing,  and  laundry  work.  Other  seminaries  in  the  State 
contemplate  having,  if  they  have  not  already  begun,  similar  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested  in  and  nearly  connected 
with  the  work  of  education  among  the  colored  people  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  advancement  of  the  race  on  aesthetic  and  literary  lines 
without  improving  and  perfecting  the  home  life.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  mission  of  the  schools  among  us  can  never  be  fully  served  apart 
from  making  the  females  in  the  race  to  be  good  housekeepers — makers  of 
perfect  Christian  homes.  The  industrial  departments  of  most  of  the  col- 
leges above  referred  to  arc  maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  John 
F.  Slater  fund.^ 

The  same  remarks  in  general  that  would  apply  to  the  public  schools 
of  one  race  in  North  Carolina  would  apply  to  those  of  the  other  race. 
The  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  as  yet  inefficient,  but  have 
made  and  are  making  progress.  True  of  one  race,  trne  of  both.  The 
same  hindrances  impede  in  the  case  of  both,  with  i)erhaps  one  excep- 
tion. To  this  one  exception  1  wish  to  refer.  It  is  the  great  want  (not 
absolute)  of  qualified  teachers  among  the  colored  people.  To  my  mind 
it  is  just  now  the  only  practicable  way  of  improving  our  public-school 

'  North  Carolina  has  rcooived  from  the  Slater  fund  the  following  amounts  for  the 
years  sivcn:  l!r63,  $i,000 ;  1^84,.^:  10;  lir:3r),  $4,400;  18SG,  p,600  ;  1887,  $4/200;  ajipor- 
tioned  for  1837-88,  $5,300. 
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system.  I  mean  the  preparation  of  teachers  through  normal  training 
schools.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  State  will  soon  be  able  to 
materially  lengthen  the  school  terms  (an  average  of  2J  to  3  months), 
the  shortness  of  which  causes  chiefly  the  inefficiency  already  referred  to, 
but  the  State  can  arrange  to  have  better  teachers. 

There  are  just  two  ways — both  of  which  should  go  together,  one  of 
which  must  obtain — to  make  the  public  schools  passably  efficient.  They 
are  school  terms  of  full  length,  and  teachers  with  full  preparation,  'the 
one  would  afibrd  the  time ;  the  other  would  furnish  the  means.  The 
former  is  almost  indispensable,  the  latter  is  entirely  so.  And  since  the 
latter  is  more  practicable,  I  would  say  that  schools  and  departments  for 
preparing  teachers  are  the  great  needs  of  our  public  school  system  at 
present,  especially  among  the  colorc<l  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing circumstance  to  note  that  the  State  is  striking  out  on  this  line,  and 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  our  schools  will  soon  be  furnished  with  such 
teachers  as  will  make  the  schools  all  they  should  be. 

The  last  observation  I  wish  to  make  appertains  to  the  attendance  in 
the  colored  schools  of  the  State.  In  all  the  schools,  high, intermediate, 
and  primary,  the  attendance  is  increased  this  year  by  from  15  to  30 
l)er  cent.,  in  some  cases  it  is  nearly  doubled.  This  is  significant.  This 
fact  can  not  arise  from  any  lax  tendencies  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  for  the  schools  have  rather  raised  their  standards,  broadened 
their  scope  of  work,  and  nuide  more  circumspect  their  discipline.  These 
observations  taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me,  teach  that  the  North  Ciiro- 
lina  negro  is  making  his  way  slowly,  but  truly  to  the  position  of  a 
useful,  intelligent.  Christian  factor  in  the  body-politic  of  this  progres- 
Bive,  intelligent,  and  Christian  commonwealth. 

S.  G.  Atkins. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  tbe  first  States  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  both  the  common  and  the  higher  education  of  her  citizens. 
The  heroes  of  1776  recognized  that  liberty  and  enlightenment  were  com- 
plements of  each  other,  and  that  the  surest  safeguard  to  democratic 
government  is  education  ;  so  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State  it 
was  declared  "That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to 
the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities." 

The  above,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  public-school  system ;  but 
such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in  the  early  years  of  its 
history  that  a  half  century  elapsed  before  the  fair  promise  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  realized,  even  in  a  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  com- 
mon schools.  The  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  in  1795,  was  doubtless  instrumental  in  educat- 
ing public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  a  State  system  of  schools. 

Not  until  1816  did  the  public  authorities  take  any  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  that  year  Governor  Miller,  in  his  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, called  attention  to  the  need  of  public  schools,  and  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  their  establishment.  The  Legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee,  with  the  Hon.  Archibald  D.  Murphey  as 
chairman,  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  "  alibrding  means  of  education 
to  every  one,  however  indigent."  Judge  Murphey  has  been  called  the 
father  of  our  publicscliool  system,  and  well  does  he  deserve  this  title. 

On  December  19,  1810,  Judge  Murphey,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
submitted  a  report  urging  the  establishment  of  "a  judicious  system  of 
public  education."  This  report,  which  he  drafted,  is  worthy  of  close 
study.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  ben- 
efits of  education  and  the  needs  of  the  State  University.  Following 
this  are  suggestions  for  a  school  system.  "This  general  system," 
says  the  report,  ''•must  include  a  gradation  of  schools  regularly  support* 
iug  each  other,  from  the  one  iu  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
are  taught  to  that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  cul- 
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tivaled.  It  is  to  tbc  first  schools  in  this  gradation  that  your  committee 
beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time,  because 
lu  them  will  be  taught  the  learning  indispensable  to  all — reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  These  scliools  must  be  scattered  over  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced,  and  in  them 
it  will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  community'.  They  will 
be  the  most  difficult  of  organization  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State; 
but  they  will  be  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  will  be 
taught  in  them,  and  many  of  the  children  are  destined  never  to  pass  to 
any  other." 

No  action  was  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  Judge  Mur- 
phey  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully  and  rejiort  at  the  next  session.  He  was  much  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  before  submitting  his  report  in  1817  he  not  only  made 
ft  careful  study  of  education  in  the  New  England  States,  but  also  visited 
Europe  to  examine  the  Continental  school  systems.  The  result  of  his 
study  and  observations  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  a 
voluminous  but  well  written  and  eminently  suggestive  document. 

A  comparison  with  the  reports  as  published  in  the  records  of  the  Gen, 
eral  Assembly  for  1816  and  1817  shows  that  their  main  provisions  are 
excellently  summarized  in  the  following  extract  from  the  admirable  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  North  Carolina  State  school  system  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.  S.)  for  1876: 

"The  report  (of  1816)  went  on  to  suggest  that  from  the  youth  edu- 
cated in  these  schools  at  State  expense  teachers  should  be  selected  for 
schools  in  which  they  might  be  qualified  to  teach,  and  that  discreet  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  in  each  county  to  superintend  and  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  sectional  schools  which  should  be  established,  to 
designate  the  children  who  should  be  educated  in  whole  or  in  i)art  at 
the  public  expense,  and  to  ai)ply  the  funds  which  should  be  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  these  schools.  It  closed  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  two  houses  should  ai)i)oiut  three  persons  to  digest  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  founded  ui)on  the  general  principles  which 
had  been  stated,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

"The  house  concurring  with  the  senate  on  this  motion,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  the  same  gentleman  as  chairman,  which  made  an 
elaborate  report  at  the  session  of  1817.  This  new  report  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  constitution  of  a 
board  to  manage  the  fund  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  public 
instruction  contemplated.  This  plan  was  one  which  was  meant  ^  to  make 
the  progress  of  education  natural  and  easy,'  beginning  with  primary 
schools,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  were  to  be  taught^  and 
proceeding  to  academies,  in  which  youth  were  to  be  instructed  in  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  the  L^niversity,  in  which  instruction 
pbould  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  the  nseful  arts.    An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  wu 
also  included  in  the  plan. 

*»  For  the  elementary  instrnction  to  be  given  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
each  county  in  the  State  into  two  or  more  townships,  and  to  have  one 
or  more  primary  schools  established  in  each  township,  which  should 
provide  a  lot  of  ground  of  not  less  than  four  acres,  and  erect  thereon  a 
sufficient  house,  and  vest  it  in  the  board  of  public  instruction.  For 
secondary  training  this  board  was  to  divide  the  State  into  ten  aca- 
demic districts  and  have  an  academy  erected  in  each  district ;  the  State 
to  meet  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  the  site,  and  furnish 
one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  salaries  of  teachers,  on  condition  of 
their  instructing  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  free  of  charge.  As 
to  the  superior  instruction  which  was  meant  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
Legislature  was  urged  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for  sustaining  and 
carrying  forward  the  then  struggling  University.  For  knitting  the 
whole  together  came  the  board  of  public  instruction  to  be  constituted, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  president,  and  six 
directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  board  was 
to  have  power  to  locate  the  several  academies  to  be  established ;  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein ;  to  exam- 
ine, appoint,  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  professors  .and  the* 
teachers ;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the  trustees;  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  according  to  the  general  rule^  which 
should  be  first  fixed  by  law ;  and  to  iirovide  some  just  mode  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies 
to  the  University,  as  many  of  the  most  meritorious  children  educated  at 
tlie  public  expense  as  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  for  public  instruction 
should  suffice  to  maintain  and  educate.'' 

The  writer  just  quoted  adds  that  •'  Xo  better,  more  compact,  or  more 
connected  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  State  system  of  instruction 
could  well  have  been  devised  at  that  quite  early  day.  The  main  fault 
in  it  was  that  it  undertook  too  much,  viz,  to  '  maintain'  as  well  as 
*  educate  M he  children  of  the  poor — an  undertaking  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  a  State  yet  sparsely  settled,  and  with  the  burdens  of  a  recent 
war  still  weighing  on  the  people.  It  was  the  expense  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan  involved  that  seems  to  have  killed  the  project,  for 
though  the  bill  met  with  favor  from  the  Legislature,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  put  into  a  form  for  passage,  the  consideration  of  the  large 
sums  it  would  annually  require  to  carry  out  its  liberal  provisions  in- 
duced a  pause,  and  that  i)ause  was  fatal  to  it.  Instead  of  eliminating 
from  it  the  one  specially  impracticable  feature  and  trying  to  work  out 
the  practicable  ones,  its  advocates  desired  and  urged  its  passage  as  a 
whole,  and  so  friends  fell  from  it  and  it  failed." 

PROVISION  rOR   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

5so  further  legislative  action  was  taken  on  this  question  till  1825.  In 
fhat  year  ^'  a  fund  for  Uvo  e^V«\\A\^\\vc\^\\V <i^  ^.<2i\w\wi\\ ^<il\opla '^  was  cstal^t 
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IJshed  by  the  General  Assembly  <<  consisting  of  the  dividends  arising 
frohi  the  stocks  then  held  or  afterwards  acquired  by  the  State  in  the 
banks  of  New  Berne  and  C<ape  Fear,  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
stocks  owned  by  tlie  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  the 
Roanoke  Navigation  Compan}-,  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlowe's  Creek 
Canal  Company,  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  license  to  retailers  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agricul- 
tural fund,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  and 
all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  together 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  con- 
venient to  appropriate  from  time  to  time." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  su[)erinteudent  of  public  instruction  of  North 
Caroliua,  in  a  recent  address  on  public  education  said  : 

"  From  those  sources  it  might  seem  tbat  a  large  fund  would  soon  have 
been  accumulated,  but  the  generosity  of  the  State  as  shown  by  act  of 
Assembly,  at  Fayette ville,  1789,  cut  oil"  what,  under  the  above-recited 
provision,  would  soon  have  yielded  a  magnificent  school  fund.  I  refer 
to  the  act  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  her  territory  now  included  in 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee.  I  recite  the  preamble  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  cession  of  this  magnificent  domain,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
character  of  our  peoi)le  at  that  early  date. 

"*  Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  respective  States,  owning  or  claim- 
ing western  territory  to  make  cession  of  part  of  the  same  as  a  further 
means,  as  well  of  iiastening  the  extinguishment  of  the  debts,  as  of  estab- 
lishing the  harmony  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  western  territory  being  also  desirous  that  such  cession  should  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ample  protection  than  they  have  here- 
tofore received.  Now  tliis  State  being  ever  desirous  of  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  establishing  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  and  complying  with  the  reasonable  desires  of  her 
citizens : 

'*  '/>c  it  enacted,  etc,^  The  act  goes  on  to  recite  the  manner  of  making 
the  deed,  and  various  conditions  of  the  grant,  among  which  is  this : 

^^^  Provided,  aUcays,  That  no  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves.' 

"  The  deed  was  made  February,  1790,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble above  recited,  and  the  grant  was  accepted  b}'  Congress  on  the 
2d  day  of  April  of  that  year.  Thus  it  was  that  North  Carolina  parted 
with  this  valuable  domain,  because  Congress  recpiested  it  to  be  done  as 
a  meiins  of  paying  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  thir- 
teen original  Slates  in  their  common  struggle  for  independence.  Thus 
it  was  that  North  Carolina  surrendered  what  would  have  yielded  her  a 
maguificfnt  school  fund,  under  such  legislation  as  tiiat  of  1S25,  above 
recited.  This  action  ou  the  part  of  North  Caroliua  was  in  marked  con- 
trast wjth  the  actiqn  of  Connecticut  in  reference  to  her  public  I^ad^i 
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Connecticnt,  instead  of  coutributing  ber  pablic  landB  to  the  payment  of 
the  common  debt  of  the  country,  held  her  *  western  reserve^  for  her  ovu 
uses  and  from  it  laid  the  foundation  of  her  school  fund." 

The  following  State  officials  were  appointed  to  manage  the  school 
fund:  the  Governor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  State  treasurer,  witb 
their  successors  in  office.  These  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  aud 
politic  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund."  They  were  empowered  to  hold  property,  and  to  dispose  of  and 
improve  the  same,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  instruction  of 
youth.  In  1836  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  changed,  and  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  three  others  to  be  appointed  by 
him  biennially. 

In  1837  the  literary  fund  was  largely  augmented  by  the  transfer  of 
$1,433,757  by  the  General  Government  to  North  Carolina,  being  this 
State's  share  of  the  surplus  deposit  fund.  That  sum,  less  $300,000,  wan 
added  to  the  literary  fund,  increasing  this  fund  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  directed  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  to  digest  a  plan  for  common  schools  suited  to  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  State  was  now  ready  to  carry  out  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  aud  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  common  schools  which  would,  to  some  extent,  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  people. 

PITJLIC  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED. 

On  December  4, 1838,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund 
made  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
olution which  was  passed  by  that  bod}'  at  its  previous  session.  The 
principal  provisions  of  this  report  and  the  workings  of  the  system  before 
the  late  Civil  War  are  thus  given  in  the  lieport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  ( (J.  S.)  for  187G :  '^  it  proposed  to  have  the  State  divided  into 
1,250  school  districts,  each  to  have  a  school-house  erected  in  it,  as 
pleasantly  situated  and  as  neat  aud  commodious  as  possil)le;  to  have  a 
normal  department  orgunized  in  the  State  University  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  schools ;  to  have  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  amount- 
ing then  to  about  8100,000  annually,  distributed  among  the  districts  at 
the  rate  of  about  $240  for  each,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  local  tax  of  twice  that  amount,  levied  by  the 
county  court;  and,  lliially,  to  have  five  superintendents  of  schools  for 
each  county  and  three  coininittce-inen  for  each  school  district.  The 
scheme  provided  only  for  common  schools,  and  left  academies  to  succeed 
these  at  no  long  interval,  and  colleges  and  universities  in  due  time  to 
crown  the  whole. 

*^The  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  system  it  was  proposed  to  sabmit 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  -,  aud  ou  IVv^  ^Ux  of  Jauuary^  1839,  ^  Uttle  more 
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tban  one  month  after  the  Bubmission  of  the  report,  the  Legislatare,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  W.  W.  (3herry,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  eda- 
cation,  passed  an  act  to  divide  the  State  into  school  districts,  six  miles 
aqnare,  and  to  refer  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  these.  The  establishmeut  of  a  school  for 
teachers  was  passed  bj*.  In  counties  where  the  vote  should  be  in  favor 
of  common  schools  the  county  court  was  to  select  iive  superintendents 
for  the  county,  whose  first  duty  was  to  divide  the  county  into  school  dis- 
tiicts,  for  each  of  which  three  committee-men  were  to  be  chosen  *to  as- 
sist the  superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
of  schools'  within  their  districts.  The  court  was  also  to  see  to  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  snlUcieut  to  build  a  school-house  for  fifty  scholars  in  each 
district,  and  the  further  tax  above  referred  to  for  meeting  the  State  al- 
lowance to  each  school,  which  tax,  however,  most  mistakenly  was  cut 
down  in  1844  to  one-fourth  of  what  had  been  recommended. 

"Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  voted  for  the  schools  and  the  school- 
tax  proposed,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1840,  a  law 
embodying  the  main  features  of  the  report  was  passed,  and  the  new 
school  system  was  at  once  set  in  operatiou.  It  was  modified  somewhat 
in  1844,  especially  by  an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  the  school  districts, 
diminishing,  in  proportion  to  that  increase,  the  amount  of  school  money 
to  be  paid  to  each,  and  also,  by  express  allowance,  the  amount  of  local 
tax  to  be  collected.  In  1852  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed. 
The  census  ot  1850  gave  the  number  of  schools  as  2,657 ;  of  teachers. 
2,730;  of  pupils,  104,095;  the  income  being  $158,504,  most  of  it  from 
local  taxes  and  from  public  funds.  In  18G0  there  was  a  slight  advance 
upon  these  figures  as  to  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  an  increase 
of  the  income  to  $208,719,  the  greater  part  still  from  taxation  in  the 
connties  and  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fund.'' 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  Xorth  Carolina  during  the  twentj'  years  preceding  the  War  the 
following  school  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840  are  given.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  common-school  system  had  not  gone  into  opera- 
tion at  this  time.  In  1840  there  were  2  colleges  (including  the  Univer- 
sity), 141  academies  and  grammar  schools,  032  primary  and  common 
(county)  schools,  making  a  total  of  775  educational  institutions.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  as  follows:  at  colleges,  158;  at 
academies,  4,398 ;  at  other  schools,  14,937;  making  a  total  of  19,483. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  are  gathered  from  an  article  in 
the  Xorth  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  of  February,  1858,  prepjired 
by  Rev.  Calvin  II.  Wile^',  1).  D.,  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  of  Maine  at  that  time  was  four 
months  and  three  weeks;  of  New  Ilampsliire,  five  months;  of  North 
Carolina,  four  months.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  distributed  about 
70  cents  per  capita  for  white  population ;  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
about 05 cents;  New  Yorl(  ami  Ohio,  abQUt  ll ^  Yirjfiqia,  ^bpift  jS p§fit|9 { 
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North  Carolina  about  50  cents.  North  Carolina  had  a  larger  school 
fund  than  Maine  or  Now  Jersey  (by  $1,500,000),  or  Maryland  or  Yir- 
l^inia  (by  $000,000),  or  jMassachusetrs  (by  $500,000),  or  Georgia  (by 
$1,700,000).  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  about  equal  in  white 
popuhuion,  yet  the  former  had  2,000  more  common  schools  than  the 
latter,  more  than  100  more  academies,  and  as  many  colleges.  North 
Carolina  had  more  colleges  than  South  Carolina,  more  academies  by  100, 
aiid  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  at  school.  Virginia  bad  340,000 
white  population  more  than  North  Carolina,  yet  the  latter  bad  as  manj 
colleges,  as  many  academies,  and  500  or  600  public  schools  more  than 
Virginia.  Kentucky  had  200,000  white  population  more  than  Nortli 
Carolina,  yet  the  latter  had  as  nmny  colleges  as  the  former,  as  many 
academies,  more  common  schools  by  1,000,  and  as  many  children  at 
school.  The  same  is  substantially  true  in  the  comparison  between 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  at 
that  time  North  Carolina  had  but  few  towns  of  any  consequence  and  do 
large  cities. 

Dr.  Wiley,  after  stating  the  above  facts,  adds :  "  Upon  a  calm  review 
of  the  entire  fi\cts,  it  is  neither  immodest  nor  unjust  to  assert  that  North 
Carolina  is  clearly  ahead  of  ail  the  slave-holding  States  with  her  system 
of  public  instruction,  while  she  compares  favorably  in  several  respects 
with  some  of  the  New  England  and  North-western  States." 

The  public-school  system  had  reached  its  highest  efficiency  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War.  As  a  result  of  that  conflict  the  i>ermanent  school 
fund  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed 
until  about  1870. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE   WAR. 

The  War  not  only  swept  away  the  school  fund,  but  at  the  same  time 
left  the  country  impoverished.  Tlie  freeing  of  the  negro  added  largely 
to  the  school  population  of  the  State  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
educational  problem.  The  negroes  numbered  about  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  population.  ^lajor  Finger,  in  the  address  before  referred  to, 
said  : 

'* The  problem  then  was  how  the  five  eighths,  impoverished  as  they 
were,  owning  all  the  lands,  but  essentially  nothing  but  the  lands,  could 
educate  themselves  and  also  the  tlirec  eighths  of  paupers  recently  made 
citizens.  1  do  not  think  that  any  civilized  people  ever  had  thrust  upon 
them  a  more  ditlicult  problem  than  the  South  had,  for  it  apjdied  ro  the 
whole  South,  in  the  formation  of  safe  political  society  out  of  such  ma- 
terial. Of  course,  general  education  was  seen  to  be  a  necessity.  Our 
)»eop^»,  reeojxnizing  the  neee?;sity,  with  that  wonderful  adaptability 
whieli  eliaraeterizes  them,  did  not  fold  their  hands  in  tame  submission 
to  what  see!neil  to  many  inevitable  political,  social,  and  iqaterial  de- 
strnction,  hut  they  went  earnestly  to  work  to  educate." 

In  the  State  CoujititiUiou  wlueli  w;is  udo\)ted  in  1868,  it  wa3  pnjvidp^ 
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that  '^The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  tbis  Constitution 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  public  scliools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years." 
The  Constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  contains,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  relating  to  public  education:  "The  (leneral  Assembly 
shall  levy  a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State,  over 
twenty-one  and  under  filty  years  of  age,  which  shall  be  equal  on  each 
to  the  tax  on  iw'operty  value  at  $o()0  in  cash. 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  sui)port  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one 
year  shall  more  than  2."3  per  cent,  thereof  be  applied  to  the  latter  pur- 
pose. 

*•  Each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained, 
at  least,  four  months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  aforesaid  requirments  of  this  section 
they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

*•  The  proceeds  ot  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated by  this  State  or  by  the  United  States ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  property,  now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  education  ;  also  the  net  i)rcceeds  of  all  sales  of  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  other  grunts,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been 
or  hereafter  miiy  bo  made  to  the  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated 
by  the  State,  or  by  the  term  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  :  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  State  as  mny  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  bo 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State 
a  system  of  free  [)ublic  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  what- 
soever." 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  clear  proceeds  of  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of  all  lines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State  shall  be 
appropriated  iu  the  respective  counties  for  maintaining  free  public 
schools. 

The  above  provisions  are  the  basis  of  the  ju-esent  system  of  public 
schools.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  met,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  taxijtion  on  i)olls  and  property.  The  State  board  of  educntion  holds 
about  1,0U0,()U()  acres  of  swamp  lands,  but  there  is  not  much  prospect 
that  these  will  be  a  source  of  income  for  many  years  yet.  Before  the 
War  some  .*200,U00  were  expended  in  attempts  to  drain  them,  but  with- 
out success.  The  State  has  no  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  and 
what  has  been  done  for  schools  since  the  War  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  by  taxation,  and  unless  the  General  Government  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  States,  am]  distributes  the  surplus  so  rapidly  accumur. 
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latiDg  in  the  treasury,  tbe  people  must  still  rely  upon  their  own  efforts 
for  the  further  promotion  of  i>ublic  education. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  public  schools  were  re-Oi>eued  in  1870,  and 
though  tfiey  have  not  yet  reached  any  marked  degree  of  efficieucy,  jet 
there  has  been  steady  improvement  since  that  time.  The  disburse 
ments  for  these  schools  have  been  as  follows:  In  1871,  $177,497.d4;  in 
1872,  $173,275.62 ;  in  1873,  $196,675.07 ;  in  1874,  $207,090.85 ;  in  1875, 
no  report,  about  the  same  as  in  1874;  in  1876,  $334,163.14;  in  1877, 
$319,813;  in  1878,  $324,827.10;  in  1879,  $326,040.:35 ;  in  1880,  $352,- 
882.65;  in  1881,  $409,658.88;  in  1882,  $509,736.02 ;  in  1883,  $623,430.98; 
in  1884,  $640,245.20;  in  1885,  $630,552.32. 

The  following  statistics*  for  1886  will  give  au  idea  of  the  present  status 
of  public  schools :  Number  of  public  school-houses  for  whites  3,443;  for 
colored,  1,592 ;  total,  5,035 ;  value  of  public-school  property  for  whites, 
$449,824.60;  for  colored,  $203,281.79;  total,  $653,106.39;  number  of  pub- 
lie  schools  taught,  for  whites,  4,115;  for  colored,  2,223;  total,  6,338; 
average  length  of  school  terms,  for  whites,  llj  weeks ;  for  colored,  12 
weeks;  enrollment  of  whites,  188,036;  of  colored,  117,562;  total,  305,598; 
average  attendance  of  whites,  117,121 ;  of  colored,  68,585 ;  total,  185,706; 
average  salary  of  public-school  teachers  per  month,  white,  $25.05;  col- 
ored, $22.52J. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  for  public  schools  in  18S6: 
roll-t;>x,  $253,261.49;  property  tax,  $258,799.85;  special  poll-tax, 
$7,110.48;  special  property  tax,  $20,618.83 ;  special  poll-tax  under  local 
acts,  $1,184.98;  special  property  tax  under  local  acts,  $6,820.17;  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties,  $22,876.22;  liquor  licenses,  $83,002.75;  auc- 
tioneers, $32.66;  estrays,  $14.38;  other  sources,  $16,950.60;  making 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $670,672.41.  Funds  which  came  in  after- 
wards increased  this  total  to  $671,115.65.  The  amount  expended  in  18S7 
was  $653,037.33. 

Major  Finger  says  that  "the  General  Assembly  now  levies  a  tax  of 
12^  cents  on  every  $100  of  property  and  37i  cents  on  each  poll  for 
schools;  and  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  other  poll-taxes,  whether  levied 
in  the  revenue  law  or  by  the  county  coniniissioners,  must  be  appropri- 
ated tor  schools.  All  these  moneys  so  appropriated  are  collected  by  the 
sberilTs  of  the  respective  counties,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the 
county  school  oflRcers.  If  the  fund  accumulated  in  each  county  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  a  period  of  four  months  the  statute 
requires  the  county  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  above  cited,  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  that  pui*pose.  Our 
supreme  court  has  receni:ly  decided  in  the  case  of  Barksdale  vs.  Commis- 
sioners of  Sampson  County  that  this  requirement  is  constitutional  only 
within  the  limits  of  0(»j^'  cents  on  ])roperty  and  $2  on  the  poll,  but  that 

'  Gathered  from  report  of  the  Siij>erintemle«t  uf  Public  iDstractjoo  of  North  Cwth 
lina,  for  1865-60. 
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Bpecial  taxes  for  special  purposes  under  special  acts  of  Assembly  arc  not 
to  be  included." 

Many  of  the  larjjer  towns,  under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  have 
excellent  graded  schools,  each  employing  from  six  to  fourteen'  teachers. 
In  1886  there  were  seventeen  of  these  schools  in  the  State.  They  are 
supported  principally  by  voluntary  taxation. 

According  to  the  school  census  for  1886  the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  State  of  school  age  (between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years)  was  547,308:  of  these  there  were  338,059  white  and  209,241)  col- 
ored  children.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  public  schools  was  305,598; 
at  private  schools,  about  30,000.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  many  of  the  younger  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school 
and  many  stop  their  education  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  schooL 

PEA  BODY  FUND. 

North  Carolina  has  received  large  benefactions  from  the  Peabody 
Fund,  which  have  been  appropriated  to  public,  normal,  and  graded 
schools,  and  to  the  holders  of  the  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  Nash- 
ville Normal  College.  This  State  has  now  fourteen  scholarships  at 
that  institution,  each  yielding  $200  per  annum.  Appointments  are 
made  for  two  years  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Only  those  are  appointed  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  who  guarantee  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  North  Carolina. 

The  appropriations  from  the  Peabody  Fund  to  this  State,  from  1808 
to  1887,  inclusive,  have  been  as  follows:  1868,  $2,700;  1869,  86,350; 
1870,87,650;  1871,88,750;  1872,88,250;  1873,89,750;  1874,814,300; 
1875,816,900;  1876,88,050;  1877,84,900;  1878,84,500;  1879,86,700; 
1880,  83,050;  1881,  84,125;  1882,  86,485;  1883,88,350;  1884,86,075; 
1885,  85,430;  18S6,  85,500;  1887,  85,500— making  a  total  of  8143,315. 
This  noble  charity  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  State. 

PRESENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  ''  State  board  of  education,"  consist- 
ing of  the  following  State  officials,  viz:  Governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. This  board  has  full  power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  free  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  State  educational  fund.  Any  action  which  it  may 
take,  however,  is  subject  to  change  or  amendment  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  head  of  the 
system  of  piil»li(!  schools,  and  has  general  supervision  in  their  manage- 
ment.^ 

■  State  nuperintfndentH.—Tlwt  lirst  suiierinttMjdeut  of  cuiiiinou  acbools  wjw  the  Rev. 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  0.  D.,  lb52-(>5.  While  occupying  this  position  he  prepared  a  "North 
Carolina  Reader,**  giving  the  history  of  each  county  in  the  State,  with  an  account  of 
the  soil,  climate,  etc.    It  alao  contained  HelcctionH  from  the  writings  and  public  ad- 
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Each  county  has  a  county  board  of  education  and  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  education.  The  county  board  consists  of  three  men,  elected 
biennially  by  the  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  i)eace  of  the  county. 
This  board  has  the  general  management  of  the  ])ubhc  schools  in  tlie 
ex)unty  and  lays  off  the  school  districts,  the  convenience  of  each  neigh* 
borhooil  being  consulted  in  the  division.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  is  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  school-houses,  employ  teachers  and  give  orders  for  the 
payment  of  the  sums  due  for  their,  services,  and  take  at  a  stated  period 
a  census  of  the  children  within  the  school  age.  The  compensation  of 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  is  left  to  the  committee ;  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ond grade  receive  $25,  and  those  of  the  third 'grade  815  per  nioutli.  The 
schools  for  the  two  races  are  separate.  The  school  districts'for  the  two 
races  may  be  th^  same  in  territorial  limits  or  not,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties  concerned.  Major  Finger  says  that  "these  dis- 
tricts are  irregular  in  size,  but  not  raan^'  of  them  contain  an  area  of 
more  than  4  miles  square,  and  many  are  much  smaller,  so  that,  except 
n  the  very  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  State,  there  is  annually  a 
school  in  easy  reach  of  every  child." 

The  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  county  commissioners,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  county  sui)erintendent  has  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  schools  in  his  county,  and  examines  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  The  census  reports  and  school  statistics  are  reported 
to  him  by  the  district  committees,  and  he  makes  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction.  Ilis  salary  is  decided 
by  the  county  board,  but  is  not  to  be  less  than  82  nor  more  than  83  per 
day  for  the  time  in  which  he  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  provided  his  salary  shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  school 
fund  apportioned  in  the  county. 

The  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  are 
spelling,  defining,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  United  States. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1885,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  the  General 
Assembly  established  a  "normal  department"  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  is  open  to  young  men  preparing  to  teach,  free  of 
tuition,  on  condition  that  they  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  at  least  one  year 
after  leaving  the  institution. 


dressoH  u£  emiDcnt  North  Caroliuiaus.  It  in  an  exeeHent  ^vork,  and  before  the 
War  was  used  iu  the  public  schools.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  in  1870, 
under  the  law  of  April  12,  l>iG9,  the  Kev.  S.  S.  Ashley  was  made  Stcto  saperintendent, 
1870-72.  His  successors  have  been  Alexander  Mclver,  187S-7r>:  Stephen  D.  Pool, 
1875-77;  John  C.  Scarborough,  1877-85;  Sidney  M.  Finger,  1835-. 
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There  are  now  in  the  State  eight  uorinal  schools  for  the  whites  and 
five  for  the  negroes. 

In  187G  the  Le;?islatare  cstablislioil  the  University  Normal  School  for 
the  whites  ami  the  Fayetteville  State  formal  for  the  negroes,  making 
an  annual  appropriation  for  each  of  ^2,000.  In  1881  tour  additional 
normal  schools  for  each  race  were  established,  each  school  receiving  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $oOO.  In  1885  the  University  Normal  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  annual  approjiriation  of  -^L^OOO  which  this  school 
had  formerly  received  was  divided  equally  between  four  white  normal 
schools  which  were  established  at  that  time.  In  1887  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  81,000  was  made  to  each  of  the  four  colored  normals  which 
were  established  in  1881,  making  the?  total  ji|)propriation  toeach  Sl,500. 
The  annual  appropriiUions  for  the  white  norinals  amount  to  84,000,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  colored  normals  amount  to  88,000. 

The  normals  for  the  whites  are  in  the  nature  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  are  held  annually  at  convenient  i)oints  in  the  State  i\)Y  n  period  of 
one  month.  As  these  are  lield  in  the  summer,  during  the  vacation  of 
the  other  schools,  the  best  teachers  in  the  State  are  secured  to  teach  in 
them,  as  well  as  noted  teacliers  from  other  States. 

The  colored  normals  are  established  attixed  points  and  are  regularly 
in  session  eight  or  nine  months  during  tiie  year.  They  annually*  supply 
a  large  number  of  teachers  fur  the  colored  schools. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  for  county  teachers' institutes  for 
both  races;  many  of  the  counties  hold  them  one  or  two  weeks  during 
each  summer.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  says 
that  these  normal  schools  and  county  institutes  have  had  a  tine  eHect 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  common  school  teachers.' 

FEDEUAL   All). 

The  State  has  a  well-appointed  system  of  public  instruction,  but  is 
hampered  on  every  hand  by  want  of  funds.  The  linancial  condition  of 
the  people  does  not  warrant  an  increase  of  taxation  suflicient  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
white  population  bears  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  their  own 
children  but  also  for  those  of  the  negro  race,  it  can  l)e  seen  how  onerous 
is  tliis  charge. 

Superintendent  Finger  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  national  aid  to 
education.    lie  says: 

"The  State  has  done  well  in  the  revival  of  her  public  schools,  and  she 
will  continue  to  struggle  on,  carrying  her  burden,  earnestly  looking  for- 
ward to  rhe  time  when  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  will  open  the 
doors  of  the  Treasury  and  extend  aid.  Nori  h  Carolina  and  other  South- 
ern States  gave  to  the  United  Stares  vast  donmins  which  were  used  to 
pay  a  common  debt,  a  debt  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  in  the 
course  of  events  it.  turns  out-  that  the  United  States  fi-ees  the  slaves  of 


*  In  addition  to  the  public  bcUooln,  ihi:  State  uiakus  execUonl  provision  t'urthu  edu- 
cation of  tho  dcafi  dumb,  and  blind  of  both  ncea. 
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the  South,  and  makes  them  citizens  and  voters  while  iu  a  conditiou  of 
extreme  ignorance*  Tweut^'-two  years  have  elapsed  since  tlie  close  of 
the  War;  almost  another  i^enoration  has  been  raised  up  since  the  Soutli 
laid  down  her  arms ;  it  is  too  late  to  look  back  now  and  engage  in  crim 
i nation  and  recrimation;  it  is  surely  time  for  the  United  States  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  South  in  carrying  her  burden. 

"Surely  the  Government  that  could  find  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
t6  free  the  negroes  and  make  them  citizens  can  also  find  aathority  to  dis- 
tribute from  its  overflowing  Treasury  funds  to  educate  them  for  the 
proi)er  discharge  of  the  duties  of  freemen  and  citizens." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

HISTOEY   AND   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   ORGANIZATION. 

In  stadying  the  present  dynamics  of  education  in  North  Carolina  the 
writer  has  observed  no  one  force  more  powerful  for  good  than  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  is  doing  more  to  further  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  State  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

This  organization  was  originated  by  that  earnest  and  progressive 
friend  of  education,  Eugene  G.  Ilarrell,  editor  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher.  He  conceived  the  idea  in  August,  1883,  and  it  at  once  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  State.  Owing  to  his  wise  and  energetic 
management  the  movement  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
through  its  agency,  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  brought  into 
closer  relations  than  ever  before.  It  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  systematize  the  schools,  for  it  ift 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  a  school  system  as  existing  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  was  hold  in  June,  1884,  at  the  Hay- 
wood White  Sulphur  Springs,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  in  "the  land 
of  the  sky,''  that  part  of  our  country  so  beautifully  pictured  by  Miss 
Fisher  (Christian  Eeid).  The  next  two  annual  sessions  were  held  at 
Black  Mountain,  some  7  miles  from  the  famous  Mount  Mitchell,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Hockies. 

The  last  session  convened  at  Morehead  City,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Southern  watering  places.  The  presidents, 
elected  annually,  have  been  as  follows :  1884,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  of  the 
Baleigh  Male  Academy,  whose  death  the  State  mourned  before  the  close 
of  that  year;  1885,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston  College  j  and  1886  and 
1887,  Professor  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  Goldsborough  Graded  and  High 
School.  Mr.  Harrell  has  been  unanimously  continue<l  as  secretary  since 
the  organization.  The  growing  interest  is  manifested  by  the  attend- 
ance, which,  for  the  four  sessions  of  its  history,  has  been  as  follows : 
365,  620,  720,  and  1,7G5.  The  present  membership  numbers  about  3,000, 
and  includes  teachers  from  every  known  educational  institution  in  the 
State.  All  teaches,  and  all  friends  of  education  who  are  recommended 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  are  eligible  for  inem- 
bership.    The  annual  dues  are  $2  for  males  and  $1  for  females. 
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I 

The  exerciHCS  of  the  Assembly  consist  in  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics  at  the  day  sessions  by  the  members,  and  lectures  iu  the  evening 
by  distinguished  educators  of  this  and  other  States  who  are  especially 
enoraged  for  this  pui-pose.  Sometimes,  iu  place  of  the  lecture,  a  musical 
and  literary  entertainment  is  substituted.  After  the  lecture  or  enter- 
tainment there  is  usually  a  dance  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enjoy 
that  pastime.  At  both  the  mountaiu  and  seaside  sessions  many  little 
excursions  for  pleasure  and  recreatiou  are  made.  The  close  of  the  ses- 
sion is  generally  marked  b^'  a  graud  excursion.  At  the  close  of  the  lajjt 
session  the  teachers  made  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  wbere 
they  were  tendered  a  8i»ecial  reception  by  President  Cleveland.  Atrip 
to  New  York,  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  points  of  interest  has  already 
l>een  planned  for  the  coming  year.  These  trips  are  always  mopped  out 
with  wise  forethought  and  are  made  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Assembly  has  been  permanentl}'  established  at  Morehead  City, 
and  an  "  Assembly  building''  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  82,750, 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  having  been  given  by  a  few  friends  of  the 
organization  5  Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  ii is  State  by  many  noble  beneAictions  to  educatiou, 
alone  giving  81,750  of  the  amount.  The  buihling  when  completed 
will  be  a  handsome,  two-storied  structure.  The  following  description 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  for  October,  18S7: 
"  The  hall  is  on  the  second  lloor,  40  by  80 feet,  15  feet  pitch,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  On  the  same  lloor  is  the  secretary's  office,  and  the 
reading-room  and  library,  each  15  by  18  feet.  The  first  floor  ha^  a 
])assage  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  on  eithir 
side  are  four  rooms,  etich  15  by  18  feet.  These  rooms  include  special 
ones  for  teachers'  bureau,  visiting  editors,  parlor,  oflice,  and  commit- 
tees; the.others  are  to  be  used  for  an  educational  exposition^  exhibit- 
ing all  classes  of  school  furniture  and  conveniences  for  educational 
work. 

''  The  Assembly  hall  will  bo  seated  with  folding  settees,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  globes,  maps,  charts,  slate  blackboards,  and  everything 
needed  in  our  assembly  work,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  teach- 
ers of  North  Carolina  will  have  not  only  the  most  pleasant  plac*  in  the 
South  for  an  annual  gathering,  but  will  also  have  one  of  the  best  assem- 
bly rooms  to  be  found  in  America." 

The  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  making  arrangements  for  a  park, 
embracing  50  acres  of  land,  on  Bogue  Sound,  about  5  miles  from 
Morehead  City,  and  will  run  a  small  steamer  regularly  between  those 
l)lae^s  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members. 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  now  have  a  delightful  summer  home 
for  rest,  recuperation,  and  enjoyment,  of  which  they  ntay  well  he  proud. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Assembly,  "reading  circles,"  with  a 
prescribed  course  of  reading,  and  local  "  teachers'  councils,"  are  being 
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established  throughoat  the  State.    The  organization  has  been  well 
termed  "  The  North  Oarolinii  Chautauqua." 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Never  iu  North  Caroh'iia  was  the  educational  outlook  brighter  than 
at  present.  Since  the  revival  of  the  University  in  1875  there  has  been 
manifest  progress  iu  every  department  of  education.  The  public  schools 
have  been  made  more  efficient ;  the  graded  school  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  principal  towns ;  the  eudovvments  of  several  of  the  de- 
uominational  colleges  have  been  largely  increased,  their  curricula  made 
more  thorough,  and  their  standard  of  graduation  raised ;  normal  schools 
and  teachers-  institutes  are  conducted  at  convenient  points,  the  State 
and  counties  making  provision  for  their  maintenance;  and  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  (188G-87)  provision  was  made  for  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art«, 
to  which  the  State,  besides  granting  the  interest  from  the  land-scrip 
fund,  amounting  to  $7,500  per  annum,  guarantees  a  liberal  income 
from  certain  specified  taxes.  All  the  young  men  of  the  State  who  caQ 
successfully  pass  the  entrance  examination  will  receive  free  tuition. 
This  college  has  heen  established  at  llaloigh,  jind  it  is  expected  tha( 
the  work  of  insrru^ition  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  interest 
now  so  manifest  in  all  that  ]>ertains  to  the  iutollectual  advancemeDt 
of  the  Old  North  State  promises  grand  results  for  the  future. 
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APPENDIX. 
List  of  the  Pbixcipal  Works  Consulted  in  the  Preparatiox  of  Tins  Mok- 

OGRAPII. 

[Note. — ^Those  soarces  from  whioh  the  writer  has  derived  the  greatest  help— personal 
interviews  with  those  who  are  or  have  been  prominent  in  the  edacatioual  work  iu 
the  Stat«,  correspondenoe,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  school  catalogues,  etc.— it 
would  be  impossible  to  ennmerate  here.  He  would,  however,  make  special  acknowl- 
edgment to  Kev.  J.  Rumple,  D.  D.,  for  information  concerning  the  early  Presbyterian 
schools;  to  President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL. D.,  forassistance  in  collecting  materials 
lor  the  sketch  of  the  University;  to  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  for  many  important 
facts  relating  to  education  previous  to  the  late  War;  to  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  for  statiis* 
tics  of  the  public  schools ;  and  to  Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  for  advance  sheets  of  the 
first  four  volumes  (1662-1754)  of  the  Colonial  Records,  and  other  favors.] 

Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina.    Edited  by  Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  Raleigb. 

History  of  Carolina,  By  John  Lawson,  Qent.,  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina. 
London,  1714;  Raleigh,  1860. 

The  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  With  an  account  of  the  trade,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  inhabitants.     By  John  Brickell.     Dublin,  1737. 

History  of  North  Carolina,    Two  vols.    By  Hugh  Williamson.    Phil  adelpbia,  ifiV2, 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  F.  X.  Martin.    New  Orleans,  1&29. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  J.  H.  Wheeler.    Philadelphia,  1851. 

History  of  North  Carolina  (1584-1729).  Two  vols.  By  F.  L.  Hawks.  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,1857. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  J.  W.  Moore.    Raleigh,  1880. 

Sketches  of  North  Carolina.    By  W.  H.  Foote.    New  York,  1846. 

History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.    By  L.  S.  Reichel.    Salem,  N.  C,  1657. 

History  of  the  German  Settlements  in  North  Carolina,  By  G.  D.  Bemheim.  Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 

Eastern  North  Carolina.    By  L.  C.  Vass.    Richmond,  Va.,  1886. 

The  Old  North  State  %n  1776.    By  £.  W.  Caruthers.    Philadelphia,  1854. 

History  of  Rowan  County,    By  J.  Rumple.    Salisbury,  N.  C,  1881. 

Sketches  of  If'esiern  North  Carolina,    By  C.  L.  Hunter.     Raleigh,  1877. 

Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Carolina  and  Eminent  North  Carolinians.  (Part 
III.)    By  J.  H.  Wheeler.     Columbus,  Ohio,  1884. 

North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  Period.  By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  (Introduction  to 
Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  Part  III.) 

Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell.    By  £.  W.  Caruthers.    Greonsborough,  N.  C,  1842. 

Life  of  Macon.    By  Edward  R.  Cotton.    Baltimore,  1840. 

Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.    By  L.  S.  Burkhead.     Raleigh,  1876. 

Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Biographical  sketches  of  grad- 
uates. )    By  S.  D.  Alexander,  New  York,  1872. 

History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Two  vols.  By  John  Maclean.  Philadelphia, 
1877. 

De  Bow*s  Industrial  Resources  of  th€  South  and  West,    New  Orleans,  1852. 

Public  Acts  and  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Beginning  with  Davjs*s  Revisal.  New- 
born, 1752. 

Trustees^  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    (Manuscript.) 

The  standard  histories  of  the  English  Colonics  in  America  and  of  the  United  States. 
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